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EUROPE 

FIFTH DIVISION 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND NAPOLEONIC ERA 

'I'he French Revolution is an event — if \vc may legitimately 
n])ply that teim to a series of occurrences extending; ov(^r 
five years — which forms, perhaps, the most dehnite epoch, 
the moment most pre^;nant of chauKC, it> F^uropean history 
since the fall of the Western Homan Empire ; unless we 
except the decade followiiv^ I.uthei’s challenge to Tetzel, 
or the voyage of Columbus. 

The F'rench Revolution changed the social order of half the 
continent immediately, though its work in that held is not ev(rn 
Net completed. And it also caused, though it did not at onci; 
ellect, a fundametdal change in the political order, the gradual 
deinocratisation of governments, the ultimate cotitrol of 
articulate Public Opinion over State policy. Hut besides 
these permanent results it evoked that unique phenomenon, 
the Napoleonic Empire ; and by doing so it drew the 
Muscovite Emjiire more dehnitely than Ixiforc into the main 
current of Western history, so that the division into Faist 
an 1 West, which we have hitherto observed, of necessity 
clisappeiirs. 

'J'hronghont the whole period of the Revolution, the militant 
Republic, and the Empire, F'rance, or l-'rance impersonated 
b> Napoleon, dominate*', the historic stage .sr> completely 
that the subdivisions of the narrative are fi.xed by French 
events; and we have only deviated from this jiiinciple so 
fat as to devote a separate section to the affairs of our 
own country. 

1 hus in the succeeding pages the leader Nvill follow the 
story of the fall of the F'rench Monatchy, the Terror the 
Rise of Bonaparte, the Military Dictatorship, the Flmpire and 
its downfall ; t • be followed hereafter by the stoi y of the 
I'.uropean re.iction, succeeded by the Nationalist reorganisation 
ami tlie social and piditical development of popular ascendancy. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Dr. J. Holland Rose 

HISTORY: FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
HUNDRED DAYS 

By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

By H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 

HOW TRAFALGAR CHANGED THE FACE OF 
THE WORLD 

By Sir John Knox Laughton 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIFTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 
The fifth division of Europe differs from preceding divisions of our History in the fact that the territorial interests cease 
to be localised, for with the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era the whole continent comes up for general 
treatment. In the four divisions of Europe with which we have dealt a distinction was maintained between the 
eastern and western nations, but now, and to the end of the Grand Division, European history is treated as a whole ; 
the point of view is chronological rather than geographical. The map shows the disposition of the countries of 
Europe during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, with the history of which this division of our work is concerned. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 


By Dr. J. Holland Rose 


IT used to be the lashion, in the genera- 
^ tion which was dominated by the 
I)ersonality of Thomas Carlyle, to dwell 
in rhapsodic strains on the cataclysmic 
character of the French Revolution. 
Similes of the explosive order were worked 
very hard, the result being that the 
average reader, who too often confuses 
similes with arguments, came to regard 
that great event as an outcome of the 
workings of the kosnios no less inevitable 
and terrible than the j)t‘riodic quakings 
and lendings of the earth’s crust: to which 
it seemed to have some hidden relation. 

But times have changed. The volcanic 
01' eartlKiuake similes have worked them- 
selves out. After all, tlu.’y (explain 
nothing. They do not show why the revo- 
lution broke' out in Fraiu'e and 
during the reign of Louis XV L, 
c . ^ still less why it ran the course 

wliich it did, only to be followed 
by the ascendancy of Na])oleon. Tlu' j)re- 
sent age is nothing if not scientitic. History 
is now recognised as a science, and not as 
one of the inferior domains of literature, 
to which Dr. Johnson contemptuously 
assigned it. Historians seek to attract 
not so much by glowing descriptions as by 
presenting illuminating ex})lanations of 
the course of events, especially those which 
affect the progress of the species. 

They strive to firing their narratives down 
from the misty heights of tragedy to the 
lower levels whereon men act, not as demi- 
gods, but as fallible creatures, where the 
action ceases to be epic in order to be 
human. What their story loses in pic- 
turesqueness it partly regains in philoso])hic 
knterest. If the historian of to-day fails to 

Rb 


dazzle the imagination, he at least ought 
to seek to enlighten the understanding. 
Viewed from this standpoint, which may 
be termed philosophical or evolutionary, 
the French Revo ution will be regarded, 
not as an apjialling ex])losion, but as the 
greatest and most terrible of all the many 
movements of modern times which have 

„ . aimed at the emanciiiation ot 

Reasons for i i r ^ 

„ . mankind from outworn usages, 

the French i 

o Jhere were manv reasons why 

“‘voJx'-o" o.nbroak should haw 

occurred first in France of all Eiiropt an 
lands. W(' cannot imagine a great revo- 
lution taking ])lace in England in the year 
lyHc), firstly, because feudalism and 
monarchy never had been so deeply 
])lanted and so rigidly d('velo}).‘d here as 
th(*y had been in France, and, seconding 
because the chamjdons o' political freedom 
had won nearly all that td y strove for in 
the political revolution ( f 

The century that elaj>se I after Ibat event 
was essentially conservative, and though 
Britons had many grievances both against 
(deorge III. and the landed aristocracy, 
yet there was no talk C)f dethroning the 
king and expropriating the landlords even 

^ , at the close of that most clisas- 

France under . r * r , 

. trous War ot American Inde- 

^ . pendence. 1 he apathy of our 

])eople m the years 1780-1789 
was equally surprising and distressing to 
professed reformers like Charles J ames Fox, 
In France everything was different. 
There were three forces that hdd long been 
repressing the growth of the nation. The 
first of these was the royal power, which, 
in theory at least, was as absolute under 
Louis XVL as under Louis XIV., /c grand 
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mondrcjne, who said, with perfect truth : 
“ L‘Etat c’est moi.” A second and far 
more burdensome influence was that 
exerted by feudal customs from which all 
the life had gone. Defensible as many (d' 
these had been in the Middle Ages, wlieA 
the barons were expected to protect their 
peasants in return for the dues and 
services which they exacted, 
T w**'f**'^^ 1 nothing could be urged in their 

n , ^ defence m an age when the 

Bankruptcy defended 

the realm at their own charges, nor 
fulfilled the duties of landlords, but were 
occujued mainly in acting as courtiers 
at Versailles and Paris. 

The third of these untoward influences 
resulted largely from the extravagance of 
the monarchs and the almost com})lete 
immunity of the nobles and titled clergy 
from taxation ; it was the imminence of 
national bankruptcy. All the great powers 
^’ere in difficulties as a result of the many 
vvars of that generation ; and Great Britain 
especially suffered severely from the 
American War of Independence ; but after 
its close she had the good fortune to gain a 
statesman, William Pitt the younger, whose 
careful husbanding of the nation’s re- 
sources soon brought her back to j)rosi)crity. 

At the same time, in France the 
extravagant policy of Calonne plunged 
that nation deeper in the mire and led 
to those conflicts between the king and 
the old juridical bodies, the Parlements, 
from which there seemed to be no 
escape save by the summoning of the 
States-General in May, 1789. This last 
step furnished a humiliating proof of the 
helplessness of King Louis XVI. in face of 
a difficult but by no means hopeless situa- 
tion. In theory an absolute monarch, he 
had not the ])olitical foresight, the insight 
into men, or the needed firmness of will, to 
carry through by royal decree that most 
necessary of reforms, the subjection of 
the privileged orders to the national taxa- 
France’s Nowhere else in the world 

there the same financial 
. need ; and nowhere did a great 
Reckoning l.elplesslv as 

France after the American War of Inde- 
pendence. Her ])artici})ation in that 
struggle was in reality a serious political 
blunder. While dealing a deadly blow 
at England, she stored up for herself a 
day of reckoning. Her soldiers, after 
helping those of Washington to found a 
free commonwealth, became missionaries 
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of democracy when, on their return to 
France, they found the old abuses 
rampant, the higher ranks of the service 
more than e\'er closed to commoners, 
and the pay of the rank and file falling 
hopclessh^ in arrears. 

The importance of this souice of dis- 
content has probably been underrated. 
WTiters have descanted on the revolu- 
tionary forces let loose by Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; and it is true that the cultured 
classes, which had laughed at t^c mordant 
ironies of the ])hilosopher of Ferney and 
had accc})ted the new social gospel pro- 
claimed by the Genevese seer, thenceforth 
for the most part allied themselves with 
the critics and assailants of the old order 
of things both in Church and State. But 
the influence of these writers and of the 
whole cohort of flic Encyclopaedists did not 
extend very far. The workmen of the 
towns and the whole mass of the peasantry 
were not moved by such writings, for the 
simple reason that they could not read. 

But they were aroused by the stories 
told by the many thousands of French 
troops who now knew what liberty was, 
^ . . and looked on the old griev- 

ances with eyes which had 
« , been enlightened. There indeed 

was an influence which worked 
like leaven through the whole of the army 
and permeated large parts of the indus- 
trial population. The hitherto unavailing 
efforts of the intcUigoicia to overthrow 
the autocracy and bureaucracy in Russia 
furnish an instructive commentary on 
the beginnings of the French Revolution. 

They show that the well-educated classes 
alone cannot bring about a great political 
change. The debacle can begin only 
when the masses are set in motion, and 
when the soldiery refuse to act for the 
throne against their fellow citizens. Mazzini 
has finely said that a revolution is the pass- 
ing of an idea into actuality ; but to this 
terse and suggestive statement we must 
add the proviso that the brain which 
conceives the idea must have full control 
over the nerves and muscles of the body. 
That controlling ])ower which produced 
the events of iyS() emanated very largely 
from the troops that fought for the cause 
of freedom in the New WVirid. 

Now, a brief comparison of the condition 
of France with that of the other great 
j)owers will show them to have been free 
from the chief influences which made lor 
the overthrow of the French monarchy. 
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Nowhere else, except in England, had the 
national consciousness been so vividly 
aroused ; in no land, exce})t S])ain, was 
the' monarchy so all-i)ervading an institu- 
tion. Germeiny and Italy were merely 
geographical names, devoid of any polit- 
ical significance ; in those yucturesque 
mosaics there was little cohesion and no 
life. Russia was too barbarous, and 
Spain too torpid to struggle for popular 
liberty. In Great Britain the forces c)f 
the time Viight have tended towards 
revolution but for the timely reforms of 
the Whigs and Pitt. Further, none of 
these ])Owers suffered from that concen- 
tration of wealth at the capital which 
left the country districts denudt‘d, and 
drew t(' Paris hunger-stricken throngs of 
peasants in the hope of picking up 
cruml)s from the table of Dives. 

The great thinker, Montesquieu, as far 
back as the year 1748 had seen whereto 
this was tending when he penned this 
damning indictment of the policy of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. : “ Monarchy is 
destroyed when the ]:>rince, din^cting 
everything to himself, brings the country 
A Weak Kiag capital, the capital to 


his court, and the court to his 


Trenc'h Throne person.” Add to the (ore- 
going considerations these 
last : that this centralised monarchy was 
now in the hands of a sovereign wholly 
incom])etent to bt‘ar the weight of respon- 
sibility ; and that in France, far more 
than in any other land, the body ])olitic 
had lu'cn infected by the virus of de- 
mocracy — and the reasons of the political 
outbreak which occurred in France in 
1780 will be intelligible. 

The reader who peruses the stories of 
misgovernment, class favouritism, and 
gross stu]U(lity in the handling of finance, 
will perha])s wonder why the outbreak 
did not come sooner — say, during the 
reign of Louis XV., a far worse ruler than 
Louis XVL We may reply that reasons 
jxirtly material and i)artly personal 
brought the doom on the head of the more 
innocent monarch. The hnam'ial strain 
of the American War led to the financial 
troubles which caused the convocation 
of the States-General : and the summer of 
1788 was marked by a prolonged drought 
which ended in a violent hailstorm. The 
winter of 1788-1789 was also among the 
severest ever known, the result being that 
the elections for the States-General were 
held amid scenes of want and' excitement. 


Nevertheless matters might have gone 
smoothly had the king and his chief 
Minister, Necker, ])ossesse(l foresight, 
initiative, and firmntess. They lacked 
these qualities, and the result was an 
irritating indecision and vacillation on 
the burning question of the constitution of 
the States-General. For details tlie reader 

- , must consult the general nar- 

1 he Queens .• tt m ^ 

r rative. Here we mav note that 

li>vil Influence t i • 

• D I--*- Louis was at one with his 
in Politics financial 

and other practical reforms which w'ere 
so urgently needed ; but he resented the 
ste}) taken by the Tiers Ftat, or Commons, 
of declaring themselves to be the National 
Assembly of France. I'hereafter he gave 
ear to his queen and to the other reac- 
tionary advisers who led him to attem|)t 
the feeble cf)up d’etat of July ijth-iqth. 

Thus we may sa\’ that the final causes 
of the popular outbreak, by wdiich Paris 
successfully defied the monarchy, are 
traceable to the incompetence of the' 
king and to the s])asmodic and ill-advised 
interference of Marie Antoinette in polit- 
ical affairs. That unfortunate queen 
had the charm and spirit of her mother, 
Maria Theresa, but none of lier tact and 
sagacity. In 1774 she induced Louis 
XVL to dismiss the great reforming 
Minister, Turgot, l)ecause his ' economies 
injured a court favourite ; and her beha- 
viour in matters political was generally 
the outcome of sentiment and passion. 

rJumont, the friend of Mirabeau and 
Bentham, went so far as to ascribe the 
French Revolution solely to the failings 
of the king and queen. This is defective 
reasoning. To attribute a great and 
complex event to a single cause, and that 
a small one, is irrational. But we may 
admit tluit those failings gave the final 
tilt to extents wdiich resulted from other 
and wadghtier causes. 

To attemjit to divide up into periods a 
great movement like that of tlK‘ French 
. Revolution, wdiich possesses an 

•Tk/* I 


The Bastille 
Captured by 
the Populace 


inner unity amid all its ex- 
ternal diversities, is a somewhat 


jTven at the time 
of the first defiance of the royal power by 
the Tiers Ktat in the latter half of June 
there wais seen the stern insistence on the 
sovereignty of the people which rendenal 
coitqiromise difficult, if not impossible. 
The capture of the Bastille by the Parisian 
po]iulace on July 14th led to scenes of 
violence both in the capital and the 
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provinces, which showed the weakness of 
the governing power and the strength of 
the anarchic forces now coming to a head. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the ease 
with which feudalism and the absolute 
monarchy were then struck down. 

The abolition of agrarian abuses and 
feudal privileges was decided in a single 
'Tk o • sittingof the National Assembly 
The Reign August loth, 1789. The 

Be ins prerogatives of the old mon- 
archy went by the board in the 
debates on the royal veto and the outlines 
of the future constitution. A few irritating 
occurrences at Versailles, and the secret 
use of the money of the Duke of Orleans 
to stir up sedition at Paris, sufficed to 
send forth the “dames des halles” and the 
dregs of the populace in a turbid stream 
westwards, which overbore the feeble 
defences at Versailles and brought back 
king, queen, and court to Paris, October 
5th and 6th. The National Assembly soon 
followed them ; and, in a limited sense, 
we may say that the Reign of Terror had 
its beginnings in the events which centred 
.around the capture of the Bastille, the 
“ jacquerie “ of July-August, and the 
victory of the maenads of Paris at Ver- 
sailles. Thereafter the (jONTinmcnt f(*ll 
more and more under the control of a 
suffering and excitable ])o])ulace. 

Nev(‘rtheless, the final triurnjih of the 
anarchic forces came slowly, and it might 
possibly have been averted had the more 
moderate kniders, whetlier Royalists or 
Democrats, ('ome to some understanding. 
I 3 ut it is one of the jieculiarities of the 
F.rc'iich Revolution, as that gifted woman, 

• Mine. Roland, finely remarked, that while 
the min^ement was great, the men of the 
time were mediocre. From this state- 
ment we must except oiu' truly insj)iiing 
personality ; and Mirabeau, thougli i)os- 
sessing the width of vision and magnetic 
gifts which mark tlu* statesman, lacked 
one of the essentials of a leader of men in 
that he never inspired con- 
^hdence. The National Assem- 
‘ bly showed a most unworthy 
jealousy of its al)lest member 
by passing a decree — T^hjvember 9th, 1789 — 
which shut out him or any member of 
the House from the king’s Ministry. 

Excluded from all control of affairs, 
Mirabeau finally drifted into ambiguous 
courses, taking money secretly from the 
king in return for advice — which Louis 
very rarely followed — and yet posing 
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Mirabeau 
“ the Tribune of \ 
the People ” 


before the world as the great tribune 
of the people. In reality, his aims were 
thoroughly sound — namely, to rid the 
king of all reactionary tendencies, to make 
him figure as leader in a popular move- 
ment, and to strengthen the reformed 
monarchy so as to enable it to defy the 
Parisian demagogues. The scheme broke 
down mainly owing to the sus])icion which 
his notorious vices ins])ired both in the 
king and the Democrats ; but gjso because 
men in authority, like Necker— the chief 
Minister until Se})tember, 1790 — and Lafay- 
ette, commander of the Parisian National 
Guards, refused to act with him. The union 
of these three men for the support of 
moderate reforms and the renovated 
monarchy might have stemmed the course 
of anarchy. As it was, j)ower i)assed from 
the king’s Ministry, even from the once 
popular Lafayette, to the ])olitical clubs. 

For while the friends of order remained 
in disunion that very event which 

Mirabeau most feared was coming to 
pass— “ anarchy was organising itself.” 
The Jacothn Club, at first a reunion of 
men of all ])arties, became both more 

extreme m its views and more 
I powerful throughout France, 

of the Social tlieork^s and 

incisive speech like Robes- 

juerre, there gained a lu'aring which tlie 
National Assembly often denied to them. 
Th(‘ social gos])(‘l, first set forth by 


Rousst*a.u in his “Contrat So('ial ” in 1762, 
and now ])reached by “ the sea-green 
incorrupt il)k\” as Carlyle dubs^ Robes- 
juerre, ])roved to be an ini])elling force of 
the lirst magnitude. It was spia ad every- 
when* by news{)apers and pam])hlets 
which re|)orted tin* debates of the Jacobin 
Club ; and the managers of that institu- 
tion, w'ith a foresight not to Ix' found in 
the royal counsels, affiliated to the mother 
society in Paris the many thousands of 
clubs which s])rang iq) in the provinces. 

The result was seen in the heightening 
of demod'atic fervour which marked the 
years 1790-17()2. By the departmental 
system, which came into force early in 
1790, the F'rench people gained local self- 
government very nearly on the basis of 
manhood suffrage. The summer of that 
year saw titles (h nobility abolished and 
the (Tiurch of Rome in F'rance compelled 
to fit in with the new local organisation, 
her bishops and priests being required to 
submit to po])ular election and to take 
an oath of allegiance to the civil power 
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which invalidated their allegiance to the 
Pope. The attempt to enforce this mea- 
sure — called “ The Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy ” — led to a schism in the ranks 
of the clergy. The pliable minority who 
bowed before the civil power were termed 
“ constitutionals '' ; those who refused to 
take the oath were known as “ non-jurors.” 
From that time we may date the beginnings 
of a religious reaction against the Revolu- 
tion which finally aroused the Royalist and 
intensely Xatholic west in a series of 
des])erate revolts. 

This same ill-omened measure likewise 
comjdeted the disgust of the king at the 
course of events ; and after the death of 
Mirabeau, on April 2nd, 1791, the king 
attempted to flee, not to Royalist Nor- 
mandy, as Mirabeau had advised, but to 
the eastern frontier, where he would come 
into touch with the Austrians and the 
bands of reactionary emigrant French 
nobles assembling in the Rhineland. The 
attempt failed mi serai )ly at Varennes at 
midsummer of 1791, and the schism 
between king and nation was now seen 
to be complete. This date, therefore, 
marks a fatal j)oi nt in the 
course of th(‘ Revolution. It 
was imi)ossibh‘ long to keep 
at the lu'ad of affairs a 
desired to run away to the 
and thereafter a Republican 
party began to form. 

Nevertheless, an attem})t was made by 
all moderate men to avert anarchy by 
bolstering up the royal ])ower ; l)ut it failed 
in lace of the ])assions which had be(‘n 
aroused, d'he new Natiimal Assemlfly was 
more extreme than its prech'cessor ; and 
when Francis Tl. of Austria, brother of 
Marie Antoiindte, seemed to imi)ly that 
he had the right of inteiieiamce in French 
affairs, the party of enthusiastic idealists, 
known as the Girondins, wlio were now 
uppermost in the Ministry of Louis NVL, 
pushed him on to declare war against 
Austria. Prussia, Sardinia, and the Hf)ly 
Roman Em])ire thereafter declared against 
France, which found herself besi*t by 
alarming difficulties. 

The outbreak of the war is jierhajis the 
most sinister event in the wlK)le course of 
the French Revolution. Imagine the fury 
which would have been aroused in Pmg- 
land if before the outbreak of the Civil 
War F'rench troops had invaded this 
country with the avowed object of rescuing 
Charles I. and his consort Henrietta — a 

Rc 


France; the 
Centre of 
Difficulties 

king who 
Austrians ; 


French princess — and of putting down the 
poj)ular party. The instinct of nationality 
shows that this would immediately have 
ruined the royal cause, and have Itnl to a 
general rising against a iirince thenceforth 
deemed a traitor to his people. Power 
would at once have passed to the extreme 
party which demanded his deposition and 
the adoption of the most 
vigorous measures against the 


Failure 
of the- Royal 
Scheme 


common enemy. If, after his 
deposition, the ranks of the 
invaders had been strengthened by a 
Spanish army with English nobles acting 
as its vanguard, we can picture the rage 
which would have fallen on all other 
Royalists or their adherents. The agony 
of the nation would have led to deeds of 
violence impossible at ordinary times, and 
to the ascendancy of any faction, however 
d('speratc, which had vigour enough to beat 
off the invaders and avenge the outraged 
dignity of the nation. ” Salus })opuli 
su])rema lex.” At such a crisis des])cradoes 
figure as heroes, and even a massacre of 
.supj)osed traitors ceases to be odious. 

Transfer this su})])osed case to France 
in I7(t2, and th(‘ ov(‘rthrow of the mon- 
archy. the September massacres. the* victory 
of the (‘xtreme party at the polls, the pro- 
clamation of file Rc'public by thv ('onven- 
tion, the astounding military efforts which 
l:)eat back the Prussians and Austrians, 
the (execution of Louis XVL as an accom- 
plice of the invaders -all this beconu'S 
intelligible. We jnty the king, l)ut there 
can be little doubt that he secretly desired, 
and evt‘n work(‘d for. the (k'claration of 
war in A])ril, 1792, in the ho})(^ that this 
would bring the forces of C(‘ntral Eurojie 
in trium])h to Paris tor the rescue of 
himself and the contusion of his fo(‘S. 

His conduct at (‘very crisis was miser- 
ably weak. Early on the morning of 
August 10th, wliich was to s(^(‘ his over- 
throw, his b(‘aring was so uniTis])iring 
as to unman the defenders at the 
']'uileri(‘s. A liero would have 
^ w t rallied round him lh(‘ waver- 

ppor uiu y o battalions of the National 
Louis XVI. r' 1 ^ ^ 

Guard, and im[)os(‘d on the 

Marseillese and the po])ulace. Th(‘ queen 
then showed that she was the daughter 
of Maria Theresa ; but she soon came 
to desjiair of succt'ss and gave her consent 
to that tamest of surrenders by which a 
Bourbon left his palace and sought refuge 
with the National As.sembly. Heroism 
was shown on that day only by a few 
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Royalist gentlemen and by alien mercen- — ^led to one result, the importance of which, 
aries, the Swiss regiment, which even in its perhaps, has not been sufficiently emjdia- 
death agonies sought to protect the shield sised. The disillusionment and despair 
of the fleur de lys. A little olive-cheeked which settled upon France at the end of the 
lieutenant of artillery who looked on at Reign of Terror and led to a shar]) Royalist 
that last struggle to uphold the honour reaction a year later directly favoured the 
of the old monarchy believed that if the supremacy of the army. That must always 
Royalist troops at the Tuileries had been happen when the j)olitical ])roblem seems 
well led they would have won insoluble, and when the army alone 
Mhc the day. Such was the judgment wins decided successes. 

French Kin Napoleon Bonaparte. It is To recur once more to English history, 
rcnc iieedless to review here the the shortcomings of civilians at ihe close of 
events of the republican wars and of the the Civil War and during the Common - 
Reign of Terror. My aim has been to })oint wealth made the supremacy of the greatest 
out the meaning of events and the inter- soldier oi the age inevdtable. So, too, the 
action of forces that brought France to that French Republic in I7c)4-i7f)b, though 
awful year 1793, which Victor Hugo has strong enough to crush the revolts of inal- 
so vividly depicted. The fanaticism of contents and Royalists, failed to harmonise 
the Jacobins appeared in the energy with the claims of lil)erty and order, failed to 
which they pressed back the invaders at build iij) a durable constitution — that 
the close of 1792, and threw down the of the Directory leading to constant 
gauntlet to England and Holland on the fri(‘tion— and therefore failed to maintain 
question of the River Scheldt. Danton’s that equilibrium between the civdl jK)vver 
gigantic phrase, “ Let us fling down to and the army which has ever been the 
Europe the head of a king as gage of crux of French j)olitics. 
battle,” came to be literally true. Now, too, there arose a mighty genius 

On February 1st, 1793, eleven days who would perha])s in any case have 
after the execution of Louis XVL, the of the V 

French Convention declared war against ^ in 1790 foretold would be the 

England and Holland, and five weeks later „ outcome of events in FTance. 

against S])ain. Thi^ aggressive policy ^ ^ The little ('orsican, Napoleon 

led up to another sharp crisis, France Bonaparte, had done much towards saving 
losing Belgium and having her north- the Re})ublic in the great street fight of 
eastern districts invaded. But again the Vendthniaire, October, 1795, at Paris, and 
emergency called forth all her energies, ere long men were to see the danger of 
The incompetent (firondins were flung on cutting the Ciordian knot of F^'cench 
one side; the unscrupulous Jacobins politics by the sword. That same trenchant 
seized on power, and, discarding ])ar- sword ended the Austrian domination in 
liamentary forms, governc'd des]K)tically Italy, brought that fair land under the 
through two secret committees, those of control of France, and compelled the Haps 
Public Safety and of General Security. burgs to sign the humiliating terms of the 
Little by little the “levee en masse,” Treaty of Campo F^ormio in October, 1797. 
decreed by the Convention and organised The conquest of Italy was the most 
by Carnot, made headway against the brilliant feat of arms of the eighteenth 
invaders on all the frontiers and ('rushed century. Its results were incalculably 
the Girondin and Royalist o])position great. Franc(\ ])rcviously exhausted by 
in the south and west. At the same time civil strifes, now gained wealth enough to 
Robespierre and his colleagues sought enter on a new cycle of war — not now for 
to j)iirge France of her bad the ])ropagation of liberty, but for aggran- 
Fan r ^ blood by systematically setting disement or plunder. The Italians receivanl 
at urc o about the Reign of Terror, an impulse towards political freedom and 
o e.spierre j)relude, as he Ix-liev'ed, unity which they were never to lose. The 

to the golden age foreshadowed in the old European system repeiv-ed a shock 
writings of Rousseau. which brought about the mighty changes 

The t^x])eriment was a ghastly failure, of the nineteenth ctmtury. 

FTance fell back (exhausted on the more But greatest, perhaps, of all Bonaparte’s 
feasible of the schemes of the earlier re- coiu^uests in 17(^6-1797 was his conejuest 
voluti(mists ; but the time of Robespierre’s of France. The mind of that ])eo])le, 
ascendancy — from July, 1793, till July, 1 7(94 baffled in the quest for liberty, disgusted 
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by the sordid strifes of })arties at Paris, 
now turned away from political affairs 
and sought satisfaction in following the 
career of the young general, who alone of 
his coin])eers seemed able to extend the 
bounds of freedom. 

The man who has thrilled the imagi- 
nation of France has always been in 
reality her master. At the close of the 
Italian cam})aigns, Bonajxirte felt the 
need of kee])ing his j^restiga' unimpaired, 
and as he cteerned the invasion of England 
to be imi)c)ssib]e, he entered on the 
Egyptian ex])edition with the aim of 
.crii)])ling her })ower in the East, and also 
of throwing up in brilliant relief his 
achievements against the ]K‘tty and perse- 
cuting conduct of the civilian Directors 
at Paris. In a material sense, the ex])edi- 
tion was a failure ; but the young general 
fully realised the personal aim wliich has 
just been noted. Returning to France in 
the autumn of 1799, hailed with 

delight as the conqueror of the East. 

The real statt^ of affairs in Egypt was not 
known by Frenchmen ; all that they knew, 
or cared to know, was that the Directory 
had brought about further 
Bonaparte ^ wars in Europe, those of the 
the Master Spirit , vi- \ ^ \ 4- 

- p second coalition, had lost 

o ranee Italy, and had made their 

own countrymen miserable. Bonaparte’s 
“Coup d’cHat “ of Brumaire, November 
q-ioth, 1799, brought about the overthrow 
of the Directory. But it did far more ; it 
])ut an end to parliamentary institutions 
in F'rance. The generals and malcontents 
who helped him to scatter Ihe elective 
councils at St. Cloud paved the way for 
military rule. The complicated constitution 
of December, 1799, proposed by Sieves 
and approved by a “ rumj) ’’ of the 
councils, proved to be easily adapt abk* to 
his requirements ; and in most essentials 
the future constitutions of the French 
Empire of 180O — 1814 were laid down in 
secret conferences held at the close of I7()(), 
in which Bonaparte was the master sjurit. 

It is well to remember the salient 
outlines of the constitutional history of 
the decade 1789-1799. In the spring 
and early summer of I78() it seemed that 
parliamentary institutions had for ever 
])re vailed ovea' all forms of autocracy in 
Prance. Tht‘ trium])b was consolidated 
by the very democratic constitution of 
I7()r, which left tlu' monarchy with 
functions little more than nominal, and 
assigned the reality of power to a single 


Assembly, elected on a very extended 
franchise. With the disaj)pearance of 
monarchy a year later, democracy in an 
extreme form seemed to be the only pos- 
sible form of government in France. But 
at that very time the crisis })roduced by 
the war led to the strengthening of the 
executive ]^owers, and to the extension 
_ of the functions of committees 

G*rcAt ^ which su]X‘rvised various de- 

„ . . i)artments of state. In the 

Robespierre i . r 

terrible emergency 'of thes])rmg 

and summer of these committees 

began to trench on the splawe previously 
reserved to the elective chamber ; and 
during the Reign of Terror parliamentary 
government was largely in abeyance. 

After the fall of Robes])ierre the 
Convention regained many of its'functions 
at the expense of those of the secret 
executive committees. Nevertheless, in 
the constitution of 1795 we find the 
idea of a supervising committee acquiring 
permanence. The five Directors, who were 
charged with the supervision of the 
Ministers of State and the general control 
of the executive and of foreign policy, 
were the lineal descendants of the secret 
committees of the Reign of Terror. On 
the collapse of the Directory in Bru- 
maire, November, 1799, their powers de- 
volved on three consuls, among whom 
the P'irst Consul alone, Bonaparte, had 
the reality of power. He, therefore, as 
First Consul, received the heritage be- 
queathed by the terrible committees of 
the Reign of Terror ; and if one examines 
carefully the causes which brought about 
this triumph of tht‘ one strong man over 
tlu‘ discordant parties around him, one 
finds it to be due mainly to war. 

A time of severe national crisis demands 
a strong executivtc and the general ex- 
)H*rience of mankind has been that at such 
st'asoiis-the strongest of all governing com- 
mittees is a committee of one. The eleven 
members of the Robespierrist Committee 
.of Public .Safety were in 1795 


The Growing 
Popularity of 
Bonaparte 


ultimately replaced by five 
Directors, and four years later 


tlu'se in their turn handed 
over their ])owers to three consuls, the 
second and third of whom were merely 
ci])hers multi[)lying the power of the 
Pdrst C'onsul. Shortly after the conclusion 
of a most advantageous ])eace with England 
— tlu! Peace of Amiens, in March, 1802 — 
Bona])arte gained so much popularity as 
to be able still further to de])ress the 
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legislative bodies and extend his own 
authority. He now became First Consul 
for life, with powers which were to be 
virtually hereditary in his family. Thus, 
by success in war, dijdomacy, and the 
handling of parties, he attained to 
heights of j)Ower never reached even by 
Louis XIV. ; and the change of title to 


_ that of emj^eror in May, 1804, 

oaapar c little more than nominal. 

Em*^Tror often lK‘en found that 

mperor level down meinkind 

to a plam* of safe mediocrity have ])rouglit 
about a situation in which one able man 
av(‘ngcs the slights inflicted on genius, and 
builds u]) a ])ersonal ])ower far more 
imposing than that whi('h the would-be 
refoi'iners tmdeavoured for eva'i* to destroy. 
In a very rt‘al sense the Napoleonic 
despotism is tlu‘ Nemesis which dogged 
th(‘ steps of tht‘ mtui ol T78()-()4, 

Nevt'r w('r(' there faculties so varied and 
transcendent concentrated in any one 
man. Coming ol a race which had been 
toughened by clan strifes and family 
vendettas in ('orsic'a, he saw, as if by 
instinct, the weak point of opponents 
either on the field of battle, in the council 
chamber, or the legislature. On his 
father’s side he traced his descent to 
forebears who had played no small part 
in the party feuds of media'val Florence ; 
and their spirit liv^d on in the man who 
threaded with ease and safety the mazes 
of revolutionary i)olitics that had led so 
many promising leaders to death. He was 
the able soldier whose advent Burke had 
foretold and Robespierre had feared : but 
he was also by far the ablest statesman 
F'rance had found since the days of 
Richelieu, and resources much greater 
than those of the age of Louis XIII. were 
now at his disposal. 

In many resjK'cts he sought to bring 
back revolutionary France to the customs 
of the old monarchy. Indeed, the general 
drift of his civil jxdicy at the time of the 
, Consulate (1799-1804) may be 
apo con s Py g^^yjn^r tliat if was 

^ .a compromise^ botwexm the 

Compromise ■ 1 i x n 

more leasilde of the measures 
passed in T78(p ()2 and the best of the 
laws and customs of old France. This is 
especially true of the ('ivil Code — after- 
wards named the Code Napoleon — which 
cleared away Iheperplexinggrowth ot local 
laws in favour of a ccxle which was clear, 
symmetrical, and, on the whole, very well 
adapted to the needs of the French people. 
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Though the work of redaction was due 
mainly to skilled jurists, yet he superin- 
tended it and in parts stamped it with his 
own personality and genius. Later on, the 
Code was extended to many parts of Italy 
and (Germany, and it forms the most 
enduring tribute to his organising abilities. 

The remark hazarded above is also 
applicable to the Concordat, or treaty with 
the Po])e (i8oi-2). By it Bonaparte 
officiidly recognised the Roman Catholic 
system in France, ended the sc^hism which 
had begun in 1790, and bound her closely 
to the Holy See. On the other hand, he 
compelled the Church to forego its claims 
to the tithes and lands confiscated in the 
early })art of the Revolution. Thus, while 
restoring a state system of religion in 
France, he also became the guarantor of 
th(‘ agrarian settlement of the Revolution, 
wiiich all the ]x‘asants and farmers sought 
to u])h()ld. Whik‘ spiritualising the life 
of France in form, he mat('rialised it in 
essence. The strength gained by this 
astonishingly clev'er compromise in wdiat 
had been an almost atheistical society 
enabled liim to carry through another 
measure highlv rej)ugnant to 
Founding of progressives of all 

the Legion founding 

of Honour Lcgion of Honour, in 

which he sought to include in several grades 
of merit and reward all tliose who had 
distinguished themselves in military or 
civil affairs. The sequel was to show that 
this institution was but a half-way house 
on the road leading to the restoration of 
titles of nobility abolished in 1790. 

Besides discrediting j)hiIosophic specula- 
tion, unbelief, and the passion of equality, 
wfiiich had been so characteristic of the 
])eriod of jacobin su]:)remacy, Napoleon 
favoured the return of the emigrant nobles, 
■ought to attract them to his court, and 
gradually made it the most sum])tuous 
and brilliant in Europe. Now that ])ro- 
sjxu'ity had returned under the enchanter’s 
waind, Paris fell back contented into 
th(‘ old j)leasurc-loving ways, and, as 
long as their great ruler won batth's and 
gave panem ct circcuses, the quest of 
libert}^ seemed an idle dream. 

The restless activity and love of ]X)wer 
so characteristic of Napoleon were far 
from exhausted by the immense task of 
reorganising France after a decade of 
upheaval. Wliile the institutions of 
modern F'rance were ra])idly taking shape 
under his master-hand, he was s])reading 
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her inhuence far and wide. During the 
brief Peace of Amiens (1802-1803) schemes 
were on hand for the extension of the 
French colonial emi)ire, both in the vast 
district of Louisiana recently gained 
from Sixain, in India, and, if opportunity 
admitted, in the central parts of New 
Holland, or Australia. Undoubtedly he 
desired to recover Egypt, with a view to 
the ultimate conquest of India, always a 
favourite ])lan with him. The beginnings 
of his nevf Oriental policy undoubtedly 
disturbed the Addington ('abinet at West- 
minster : and as tlu/y went hand in hand 
with an almost prohibitive tariff system 
wherever the tricolour floated, the* extt‘n- 
sion of French inlliience threatened to 
impoverish “ tht^ mitioii of shopkeepers,” 
as he conU‘m])tiiously termed the British. 

These extc'iisions of intluence were also 
threatening Europe. Ihedmont and Elba 
were annexed ; first Holland, and then 
Switzerland became French satraj)ies. 
Finallw the Addington Cabinet sent 
demands - including the retention of Malta 
by us lor ten years — which were designed 
to restore the l)alance of power in the 

. . Mediterranean. Bonaparte 
” angi ilv refused, and declaimed 

fw against Britain as the breaker 

^ of trt^aties. War, then* lore, 

broke out in May, 1803. At first the 
central ] lowers remained neutral, but in 
May-June, 1805, Napoleon’s assumjition 
of the title King of Italy, and his annexa- 
tion of the Ligurian ((ienoese) Republic, 
drove Austria and Russia to take up arms. 
Pitt had lieen seeking to build uj) a coalition 
of the (ireat Powers ; but he did not fully 
succeed until these actions of the French 
Emj)eror convinced the statesmen of 
Vienna and St. Petersliurg that jieace was 
more dangerous than war. It is note- 
worthy that they entered upon this war 
of the Third Coalition, not with the jiur- 
po.se of dethroning Na])oleoii, but of 
restoring the lialance of ])ower upset b^r 
his acts of aggrandisement. 

The ensuing campaigns, naval and 
military, were marked by events of sur- 
passing interest and imjiortancic Nelson’s 
final triuni])!) at Trafalgar synchronised 
with an equally crushing victory gained 
by the Freiu'h Enqieror over the Austrian 
forces at and luxir Ulm, on the U})per 
Danube. Pursuing his advantage, he 
shattered tlie Russo- Austrian armies at 
Austerlitz, on December 20th, 1805, com- 
pelling the Tsar to retire crestfallen to 


Napoleon's 
Hatred 
of England 

from tlie 
attempt (mI 


his own dominions, while the Hapsburg 
Court consented to Na})oleon’s very 
exacting demands. The net residt of 
the campaigns of 1805, then, was to 
make Britain mistress of the seas and 
Napoleon master of the ('onlimait. 

This sharp differentiatioji in character 
between the two chief op])onents deter- 
mined the mein outlines of 
Na])oleon’s ])olicy. Unabl(‘ to 
strike at England directly, as 
he had hitherto sought to do 
cliffs of Boulogne, he now 
to effect lui* overthrow in- 
directly — that is, through the subje<tion 
of the ContiruMit tc^ his ])olitical and 
ccjmmc'rcial systc'in. He framed what lu‘ 
called the C'ontinental system, with a view 
to the financial ruin of his most ])(asistenl 
o])])onent. All his allies, all his siihic'ct 
states, wt‘re thencefortli rigidly to (‘xcdnd(‘ 
P>ritish goods, and all shijis which had 
touclied at British ports. Prussia, Naples, 
and Holland also felt the jiressure of liis 
new policy. The' House of Hohenzolk'rii 
was forct'd to bar out British goods from 
the north-west of Cermany, a proceeding 
which, with other provocations, brought 
about the Franco- Prussian War of i8o() and 
the overthrow of tlie chief North (lerman 
])ower. The Bourbons of Naples were de- 
throned, Jose])h Bona])arte taking up the 
reins of jiower in South Italy, and Louis 
Bonaparte becoming King of Holland. 

The occupation of Berlin by French 
troo])s gave the great conqueror the 
opportunity of launching, in November, 
i8o(), his Berlin Decree against England 
for the completion of his system, and the 
great victory of Friedland enabled him 
to throw the trammels of his commercial 
policy over Russia. The ensuing Treaty 
of Tilsit, on July 7th, 1807, saw him at 
the height of his ])ower. 

The Tsar, Alexandc'r L, previously his 
bitterc'st enemy, now wc'iit over com- 
])letely to his side, adojitc'd the (dm- 
tinental system and jiromised 
to helj) in compelling the re- 
maining indcqxMident states. 
Sweden. Denmark and Portu- 
gal, to close their ])orls to British goods. 
Equally significant were the secret articles 
whereby the two jioten fates arrangt'd 
for the futuH' jiartition of the Turkish 
with a view to c'vc'ntual action 
Britain’s Oriental jxissessions. 
was never in greader danger 


The Time 
of Britain's 
Danger 


Em] lire 
against 
Britain 


than after the conclusion of this treaty ; 
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for her sole remaining ally, Sweden, was 
?ooii to be coerced by Napoleon. It is 
impossible not to feel admiration for the 
skilful and forceful policy by which, in 
two years, he utterly broke up the Third 
Coalition, which Pitt had done so much 
to form, and turned the tables on Britain. 
The latter was now face to face with a 
, hostile world, and her industries 
Denmark S pressure of the 

Fleet beized , ; 

V It • great engine o1 war now T)er- 

y n am Py French Emjieror. 

But though Pitt had succumbed to cares 
of state in January, 1806, his ])upil and 
admirer. Canning, fortunately became 
Foreign Minister in the spring of 1807. 

He struck sharply at Denmark, seized 
her fleet, and thus paralysed the naval 
schemes which Na])oleon was undoubtedly 
maturing. A little later — namely, in 
October-Novernber, 1807 — the French 
Emperor showed his hand in his conduct 
towards Portugal. By virtue of a secret 
treaty with Spain in October, 1807, he 
sent a strong column under Junot, which 
received help from the Spaniards, to 
seize the Portuguese fleet at Lisbon. Tn 
this he failed. The royal family sailed 
away to Brazil shortly before the French 
entered their capital. Nevertheless, the 
close of the year saw him everywhere 
triumphant on the Continent. The 
Iberian Peninsula was under his control ; 
Italy, Switzerland, and the secondary 
German states were his vassals ; Prussia 
lay hel])less under his heel ; and the 
Tsar, Alexander 1 ., abetted him in his 
schemes for the domination of the world. 

England alone resisted the autocrat, and 
she showed signs of weariness and waver- 
ing. A powerful section of the Whigs had 
all along opposed the war and advocated 
a friendly understanding with NajKfleon. 
His success seemed assured when, at the 
close of the year, he launched the Milan 
Decree against British commerce. But 
now this great genius was to reveal the 
weaker side of liis nature. Tlie 
S ot brilliance of his trium])h and 

the colla])se of his enemies 

Napoleon 

viction of his own invincibility and of 
tlu'ir .stn])i(lity and weakness. As we 
liave seen, his ])olicy alter Trafalgar was 
dii'ccled mainly to the control of the 
nniritinu' states. Already he controlled 
all th(' coasts from Cronstadt to Trieste ; 
hnt now, as his commercial decrees against 
England were'- not always enforced with 


the rigidity that he desired, he began in 
all j)ossible cases to substitute annexation 
for mere control. This tact explains his 
absorption of Tuscany and a large part of 
the Papal States in 1808. It also explains 
his virtual annexation of S]Xiin. 

The alliance of the Spanish Bourbons 
was far from satisfying him. He owed 
them a grudge for a warlike proclamation 
made by (lodoy, their Prime Minister, 
at the beginning of the last war with 
Prussia ; and, above all, resol \*ed to liave 
the compk'te disjiosal of the Spanish 
fleet and colonies. W'ith this great ac- 
cession of naval strength he trusted to 
be able to make the Mediterranean a 
French lake — the scheme of I7p8re\’ived — 
to partition the Turkish Emjiire in a 
way highly favourable to France, and 
then — as he phrased it in a letter to 
the Tsar — “ to crush England niKler the 
weight of events with which the atmo- 
sj)here will lie (diarged.” 

There is nothing in Napoleon’s letters 
of the spring of 1808 to show that he 
expected any opjiosition for a moment 
from the .Spanish people. Their regular 
, troops were largely in his 

c ington of their northern 

#k'**^f**' fortresses were held by French 

^ regiments; and the disgraceful 

feuds in the royal family at Madrid gave 
him an easy foothold, as it were, on the 
walls of the central citadel. 

The result is well known. Successful 
in his dealings with a corrupt dynasty 
and court, he entirely left out of account 
the pride of the Spanish nation. Instead 
of gaining ])rofitable vassals and a vast 
colonial emjnre, he turned allies into 
irreconcilable foes. England, far from 
being barred out from the Iberian Penin- 
sula, secured the help of Portuguese and 
Spaniards, and access for her commerce 
to their vast colonies. Above all, the 
British army now had a held whereon 
they could fitly display their j)rowess. 

The entry of Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon 
to become Viscount Wellington, on a 
scene of action ])re-eminently suited to his 
})eculiar gifts gave to the national re- 
sistance of Sjxiniards and Porlugiiese a 
toughness which wore out the strength 
of French armies and baffled llie efforts 
of all Na]>oleon’s nicirshals. In the wliole 
career of Na])oleon no misc'alculation, 
save, perha])s, one to be noted ])resently, 
was more fraught with disaster. Struggle 
and scheme as he might — and he did so 
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with brilliant success in the case of the 
Austrian cain])aign of i8o(), with its 
cli})loinatic corollary, the Austrian mar- 
riage — he could never rid hinistdf of the 
evil result of his “ Spanish Idunder.” 
Th(i waste of men in that war told even 
on his gigantic resources ; and when his 
final annexations at the close of i8io — 
the north-west of (ierrnany, etc. — brought 
him to a ru})ture with the Tsar, one may 
safely ascribe the - determination of the 
potentate (S the east to his belief that the 
ovei'grown empire of his rival was being 
sa])])ed at the other extremity. 

For in and after the year 1808 a new 
s}>irit was in the air. Peoples that had 
])reviously lain torpid under French dom- 
ination now began to awaken, and to 
take heart as they saw the power of a 
nation’s resistance in S])ain. 

d h(.‘ ]')()\ver <»t arinit'S is a visible* thing, 

Foiinal, and eircuinscribtd in time and space. 

Ihe who tin* limits of that r)o\\er can trace 

W inch a biave [)eople into light can bring? 

Thus sang Wordsworth as he gazed at 
the events in S])ain. German thinkers 
and patriots begun to j)re])arc for the day 
. , revenge. And that da}^ came 

Victims of Napoleon’s Granci Army 

. — vjctims oi the insane obsti- 
nacy Yvhich he clung to 

Moscow u]^ to October ipth — succumbed 
to the snows of the stej^pes. The succeed- 
ing campaign of 1813 witnessed the defec- 
tion hrst of Prussia, and then of Austria, 
from his alliance. The three days’ battle 
around Lei])zig comjileted his discomfiture. 
The South (German states turned against 
him, and, while Wellington was invading 
ttu‘ south of France, Italy also fell away 
from the Em])eror’s ('ontrol. E\am so he 
struggled on, omitting to take advantage 
of the offers of ]>eace which the allies 
made to him, first at Frankfort, in No- 
vember, 1S13, and next during the s])ring 
campaign of 1814 in the east of France. 

It is difficult to fathom his reasons for 
this conduct. The evidence seems to prove 
that even then, when he had scarcidy 
50,000 men wherewith to op]X)se the armies 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria in ('ham- 
pagne, and when Wellington luul })ene- 
t rated into Languedoc, the emperor 
Indieved that he could beat the allies and 
secure more advantageous terms. It was 
tlu‘ last of his mistakes. The allies declanul 
that never again would they have dealings 
with him. His own marshals refused to 
go on with the struggle ; and he abdicated 


The Doom 
of the Mighty 
Autocrat 


results of this 
-1815 — in the life 


on April nth, 1814, at F'ontainebleaii. 
His escape from Elba, his victorious 
march to Paris, and the details of the 
Waterloo camj)aign and of his sojourn at 
St. Helena, need not be recounted hew. 
His doom was sealtxl in the spring of 1814 
when he succeeded in arousing the undying 
distrust of the allied sovereigns 
and of their Ministers. It will 
be more suital)le to comdude 
this brief survey by i)ointing 
out some of the chi(‘f 
momentous })eriod — 178()- 
of the Euro])ean peoj)Ies. 

First, we may notice that the extra- 
ordinary upheavals of that time im})arted 
an impulse to the Continent which clid not 
wear away even in the time of exhaustion 
and despair brought about by nearly a 
quarter of a century of war. F'urther, 
while the political results of feudalism 
were thus almost obliterated in Central 
Europe, the dead hand of the past was re- 
moved from nearly all Continental peojdes 
in social and agrarian affairs. Northern 
Italy in I7()7 decreed the abolition of feudal 
wars and services and the emancipation of 
serfs. The Netherlands, the Rhineland, 
and Switzerland soon took the same steps, 
either of their own accord or at the bidding 
of the French Rejniblic. Prussia and S])ain, 
which resented Napoleon’s ascendancy, on 
their own initiative set free their serfs, 
reformed their land laws, and thus laid 
the basis for a healthier social life. 

The reforms by which the Prussian 
statesman Stein, in 1807-1808, founded 
local self-government and unified the 
governing powers of the state would alone 
give significance to this era. The sense of 
national unity is another of the signs of 
awakening in this period. The mighty 
upheavals of the Na]K)leonic wars brought 
men everywhere face to face with ele- 
mental facts ; and thus a strong sense of 
racial kinship, which had grown up in 
England and Fraiu'e during the Hundred 
- Years War, now spread to 

, Germans and Italians. This 


of great 
Movements 


awakening of the sense of 
nationality, largely traceable to 
the SjKinish rising of 1808, is one of the 
great events of world historv; for it im- 
j)elled those ])eo])les to struggle on against 
the irritating restrictions imjxised by tlu' 
Congress of Vienna, and thus to inauguratt‘ 
the great movements which brought about 
Italian and German unity in the decadt^ 
1860-1870. J. Holland Rose 
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* THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE : THE AbSEMBLING OF THE STATES-GENERAL ON MAY 5th, 1789 
For nearly two hundred years the Parliament of France, known as the States-General, had not met, but Louis XVI. was compelled to call the assembly togrether. The aboTe picture shows 
the opening: of the States-General on May 5th, ] 780. To the left of the kingr’s throne, on a low sofa, sits the queen, while the nobles and the ladies of the court are seated on the platform 
in a half-circle to left and rigfht. Below the steps are the Ministers of State, while the whole foregr^ound is crowded with representatives of the three Estates. From the painting by E. Mgmet. 
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T he States-Gencnil met on May 5t]i, 
lySc), with the question of ])roc(‘(Uire 
still unsettled. The Third Estate' was in 
the full sense re|)resentative. It had been 
chosen by double ('lection --that is, in 
('ach area the mass ot vote'rs chose a 
body of electors, and the electors a])pointed 
their delegates, who recei\'('d from them 
instructions, a programnu* known as a 
cahicr. The delegate's were' for the most 
par^ commoners, a large ])roportion being 
law eers ; but tlu'V includc'd a few m('mlH'’^s 
of {h(! noblc'ssc' - notaldy Miral>eau- and 
of th(' cU'rgy, notal)ly tlu' y\bbe Sieye's. 

Among the body ol tlu* nobk's ther(‘ 
were' several who tor good or bad motixc's 
favoured r(‘form : Lafayette, tiny hero ol the 
Americ'an War, and Idiili]) “ Egalitc* ” ol 
Ork'ans, the king’s cousin, whohad ho])esof 
getting Louis dejosed. and of being made 
king by jopulai' lavour. Among the clergy, 
those ol the higlu'r ranks were idmost idl 
of the anci('n regime ; ol the' lower ranks, 
a majority were' with the rt'formers. 

After th(' opening cerc'inony, when 
Necker ('xhaustc'd tht' ciudic'uct' by a 
wearisome ])an('gyric nn himself, there 
came a deadlock. The Tliird Instate, in 
accordance with the instructions in tlieir 
cahiers, refused to recognise tlu' s('j)arate 
existc'iicc' of the other two instates. 
Necker’s ])ro|)osa.l, that the three I^statc's 
should be formc'd into two chambc'rs on 
the English analogy, the low('r 


clergy joining the* commons. 


Louis Defied 
by the 

Third Estate 


National 

Assembly igiioivd. At last, on June 

Instituted .11 1 11 

T7th, having been joined by 

a few of the lowcn* ck'rgy, the Third 
Estate declared itself to be the National 
Assembly, and j)roceeded to aflirm that 
the ])resent taxes were authorised only 
during the session of the Assembly, 
and to take the question of food supply 
into consideration. Two days later the 
clergy formally joined the Third Estate. 

I s 


SiuTi an assum])tion of authority wxis 
not ])art ol the ])lan as undt'rslood by the 
('curt. Tht' king and Necker had meant 
I he Third Estate to be sii])portt'rs not 
masters. Reform wxis good, but it was 
to be granted with ])o])ular ap])roval, not 
enforct'd by tlie popular repres('ntatives. 
When the Assembly gathered on the 
20 th. it ioimd the hall in the 
hands of workmen, in j^repara- 
tion for a Royal Session. The 
dek'gates went in a l)ody to 
the' Tennis Court, where' tlu'y took a solemn 
oath to continue their met'tings wTiere and 
wht'n they could, till the Constitution wais 
comjTc'tt'd. Ousted from the Tt'imis 
Court, tlu'y found a new |)lace of meeting, 
wTu'rc' tlu'y w’er(‘ joint'd l)y the majority 
ol tlu* ck'rgy on the 2ist. 

On th(' 2 jrd tlu' Royal Sc'ssion wais lu'ld. 
Tht* king annount'ed the rt'forms which he 
w'ould invite the l^statc's to a])provc ; but 
they must act as st'iparatc* Estates. If tht'y 
w'c're recalcitrant, tlu' king would make 
the n'forms by decree. King, clergy, and 
nobles retired ; tlu' T bird Estate, swai^a'd 
bv Mirabeau, re 1 used to obey. Next 
day the majority of thc' clergy rejoined 
fht'm, and also the retormers from the 
nobles. The ('rowaCs attempt was pal})- 
ably dc'feated ; so ])al]>ably that Louis 
requested tlu' rest of the. clergy and 
nol>les to join the Asst'inbly. 

Hut th(' king now wais not guided by 
Necker, wdio had not lost his popularity,, 
but by his younger brother, the Comte 
1)' Artois— one day to become Charles X. — 
and the ext reme reactionaries. Their inten- 
tion wars to tin n the tables by a coup dh'tat. 
The thing lu'eck'd was force — an army 
before which o])position sliould vanish. 
But thc (Tarde Framyiise was showing 
insubordination, an excuse for summoning 
mcare troops to thc capital. They gathered, 
a palpable menace ; cxciteruent and 
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alarm ran high, with the less need, since 
the insubordination spread quickly through 
their ranks, except among the regiments 
of foreign mercenaries. The climax came 
when Paris -heard, on July I2th, that 
Necker and others had been displaced and 
reactionary Ministers appointed. Muni- 
cipal government was already at a stand- 
still ; the body of “ electors ” to the 
States-General formed themselves into a 
provisional municipal government, and 
began to enrol the Paris militia, which 
was soon to turn into the National Guard, 
with its counterparts all over the country. 
The populace clamoured for arms, and 


law. The fall appealed to the world as 
signalising the ending of an ancient tale of 
wrong. It was as though the walls of 
Jericho had fallen at the trumpet blast. 
The event was hailed with paians of jcy 
by young enthusiasts ; its actual circum- 
stances were enveloped in a cloud of myths. 

As a matter of fact, what it mainly signi- 
fied was that the people of Paris had no 
master — was on the way to find out that 
it was itself master ; and when that 
became patent, half the young^nthusiasts 
were in a short time finding themselves as 
passionately o])]')osed to the revolution as 
they had been j)assionately in its favour. 



THE ILL-FATED RULERS OF FRANCE: MARIE ANTOINETTE AND LOUIS XVI. 

Lon is XVI. was King of France when the Great Revolution broke out, and he fell a victim to the wild passions of his 
people. The queen, Marie Antoinette, who had supported the king in his fatal policy, also died by the guillotine. 


turned itself to the manufacture of ])ikes. 
There were scenes of violeiK'e, collisions 
with the mercenaries ; on the iqth the 
“ Invalides ” was seized, supplying muskets 
and ammunition. Paris turned on the 
P>astille ; the Garde Fran(;aise joined the 
mol) ; the r(‘st of the troops could not or 
would not stir. When the little garrison 
refused to capitulate, the mob stormed 
the place with little difficulty. Though 
the garrison surrendered, the comman- 
dant and a few officers and soldiers were 
murdered. The Bastille had fallen. 

Tiie Bastille was the symbol of the old 
t}^Tanny, of arbitrary rule, of ordered 
lorce, which could override justice and 
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The ])hysic.al force was no longer on the 
side of the existing order ; it had passed 
to the side of the revolution. 

Meanwhile, the Assembly was in session 
at Versailles, expecting the coup d’etat 
which was intended. The news arriving 
that night meant the complete rout of the 
Court party. The next day the king 
announced to them the withdrawal of 
the trooj)s and the recall of Necker. A 
band of the popular representatives— 
Bailly the President, Lafayette, and others, 
hastened to Paris with the joyful news, and 
were received with acclamation. Bailly was 
promptly nominated Mayor of Paris, La- 
fayette was made General of the National 
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Guard. N ecker’s return through France — 
he had left the country — was a sort of 
triumphal ])rogrcss. Louis himself, cou- 
rageously enough, made a state entry into 
the capital, and was greeted as the restorer 
of French liberties. On the other hand, 
Artois, and others of the most prominent 
among the reactionary noblesse fled across 
the border. The emigration had begun. 

It was by no means the intention of the 
Assembly to be simply destructive, nor 
was it with de- 
structive intent 
that tlie new 
Paris munici- 
pality or the 
National Guard 
had been formed 
— both of whicli 
found immediate 
imitators all over 
tlie country. 

P>ut the Paris 
mob liad tasted 
blood ; there were 
more lynchings, 
and tlu'se found 
their counterpart 
throughout the 
south - caste r n 
jirovinces in 
risings of the 
peasantry, burn- 
ings of chateaux, 
and the like. And 
in Paris itself, the 
C ommi 1 1 ee of 
Electors, which 
had taken ujKin 
itself tlic task of 
governing the 
city, was dis- 
]flaced by an 
elected body, at 
once less cajiable 
and less inde- 
])cndcnt, its 
members ready 
to be swayed by 
the dictation of the least responsible of 
their constituents. There was no sign that 
the fall of the Bastille was to initiate an era 
of orderly self-government by the people. 

The National Assembly, however, Was 
honestly zealous to find genuine remedies 
for the prevailing evils. With a pathetic 
belief in the enunciation of high principles 
as a general curative, it was passing its 
time in abstract discussion of the Rights of 
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Man, when it was roused to concrete action 
by the reports of disorder and outrage. 
On August loth it set itself to pasc a series 
of reforms, wiping out a host of privileges, 
and earning for that day the title of 
“ St. Bartholomew of Property.” The 
feudal rights of the noblesse to personal 
service, such as the corvee, and to juris- 
diction were abolished ; what We should 
call the game laws went the same way. 
These enactments were proposed not by 

commoners, but 
by members of 
the noblesse. In 
like manner, the 
guild restrictions 
on the practice 
of trades and 
crafts and the 
transferability of 
labour were done 
away with. 

Tn effect, feu- 
dalism was sud- 
de n I y swept 
away in a .single 
night by one 
great wave oj 
emotion : legal 
rights which, 
howev(‘r evil, 
had been part 
and {)arcel of the 
social fabric 
were blotted out 
in a moment 
without com])en- 
s a t 1 o n — v(‘ r y 
m u c li as i 1 
slavery had been 
suddenly a bol- 
ls IkhI without 
comj)ensation to 
slave - owners — 
incidentally, of 
course, with an 
extremely dis- 
quieting effect on 
the contiguous 
feudal provinces of the empire. Still more 
serious, from the European point of view, 
was the fact that in some frontier pro- 
vinces actual treaty rights of German 
princes were over-ruled by these measures. 

The reforms of August 4th embodied 
jirinciples which were true and sound, but 
their sudden, instead of gradual, appli- 
cation to a system built up on totally 
different principles necessarily involved an 



CAMILLE DESMOULINS AT THE PALAIS ROYAL 
Desmoulins belonged to the extreme party of Revolutionists, and 
the above picture shows him addressing an enthusiastic gathering 
in the grounds of the Palais Royal. As a member of the National 
Convention, he voted for the death of the king, in 179:1. Desmoulins 
was himself arrested, and died by the guillotine on April .^)th, 171)4. 

From the tlr.iwing by C. M. Sheldon 



THE RISING TIDE OF REVOLUTION 

immense amount of injustice, and intensi- and Lafayette. The combination was virtu- 
fied a hundredfold the instability of a social ally impossible, because the three men were 
and political fabric which was already incompatibles ; and Mirabeau could not 
quaking. By this business of destruction displace Neckcr, l)ecause the Court hated 
the way to construction was prepared, and him, and there was no political group 
to this the Constituent ’'Assembly now de- which either understood or trusted liim, in 
voted itself. 1 he process divided the body spite of his extraordinary power of swaying 
more definitely into parties^lhe “ right ” both the Assembly anddhe populace, 
representing reaction, the centre modern- The foim of the new Constitution was 
lion, the left radicalism, with its various the first question to be dealt with; a 
types. lh(‘ reactionaries were important committee appointed thereto had drafted 
mainly frorfl their readiness to combine a scheme. The executive was* to remain 
with one or another radical S(H'.tion in ordei* with the Crown. The legislature was to be 
to carry out a policy of obstruction. Tlu* a representative chamber, a senate, and 



TH£ FALL OF THE BASTILLE: THE MOB STORMING THE PRISON 
To the peop'.e of France the Bastille was the symbol of the old tyranny, of arbitrary rule, of ordered force, which could 
override justice and law, and when the nation rose in revolt the famous prison was fiercely attacked. When the 
little garrison refused to capitulate, the mob stormed the place, effected an entrance, and the Bastille was destroyed. 

moderates included many men ot ability, the Crown. Tlie senate was not to 

who aimed at a constitution after the consist of hereditary jn'ers, as in Eng- 

British model, and saw with alarm that land — which was, of course, the general 

the revolutionary foices Wei'e becoming model- -Imt of Crown nominees ])resented 

too powerful to be controlled. The radicals by the de])artments. The Crown was 

included academics like Sieyts, enthusiasts t(^ have the ])ower of veto. lEit the 

like Barnave, Duj)ort, and Lameth, faiia- Sfaiatc did not suit the reactionaries, since 

tics like Robestiierrc. And outside of all it was not to be aristocratic ; it did 

the parties stood Mirabeau, the single not suit the extreme democrats, because 

titanic jiersonality, the one man who it was not representative. The twa) wings 

iright conceivably have given the revoln- combined to kill the second chamber, 

tion a different course, Imt whose only Then arose the question of the royal 

chance of doing so lay in his displacing veto. The Rights of Man could not be 

Necker as Ministei , or uniting with him squared with an individuars right to veto 
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the demands of a nation — just as the 
equality of all men could not be squared 
with the theory of a vScnate. The ex- 
tremists clamoured ; the mob shouted. 
Despotism and slavery would be re- 
stored ! The Assembly ended by adopting 
the compromise of the arch -compro- 
miser Necker. The Crown was granted 
a suspensive veto. If a measure were 
passed twice, the veto must la])sc. 

But while the Assembly debated the 
creation of a constitution which had no 
basis in the national history — tlius 
differing fundamentally from its supposed 
model, the 
British Constitu- 
tion, which was 
an organic his- 
torical growth — 
a fresh outside 
force had been 
developing : an 
energetic and 
vociferous Press, 
which })oured 
out a flood of 
newspapers and 
pamplilets. The 
winds of doc- 
trine, blowing 
f r o ni e v c r 
c o n c e i V a b 1 e 
quarter, pro- 
duced wild tur- 
moil in men’s 
minds, though as 
yet in Paris, La- 
fayette, with his 
National Guard 
o f respectable 
citizens, kept 
violence witliin 
bounds. Much of 
the most dan- 
gerous agitation is attributed to the 
sinister designs of Orleans and his allies ; 
and a mob for whom it was still hard 
enough to provide sufficient food was 
an instrument which resi)onded readily 
to the agitator’s touch. 

Wild rumours as to the destruction of 
food supplies by the aristocrats found 
popular credence. A royalist banquet 
was given at Versailles by the officers 
of a newly arrived regiment ; it was re- 
ported that the tricolour, the new national 
badge, had been trampled under foot. 
On October 5th an extraordinary mob, 
the w’om.en of Paris, poured out to 


Versailles, to interview the king — not 
without an attendant masculine mob. 
Reluctant Lafayette, with the National 
Guard, arrived at night from Paris and 
restored some sort of order ; but in the 
early morning rioters broke into the palace, 
murdering the soldiers they found. Only 
by the self-devotion of a few guards was 
the royal family saved from probable 
massacre, before Lafayette appeared with 
the National Guard and cleared out the 
rioters. But the mob was clamouring 
without that th(‘ king and queen 
must go back to Paris ; and the National 

Guard, in spite 
c{ I. a f aye tie’s 
}K)pularity, w^re 
obviously in sym- 
pathy with th(‘ 
mob’s demands. 
The royal family 
was carried off 
to Paris ; th(‘ 
Assembly trans- 
f e r r (' d i t s cd f 
thither. Their 
prt'seiu'e in th(' 
capital was the 
visible sign that 
the ])romise of 
the (lay of the 
B a s t i i k‘ W' a s 
being fulfilled. 
Paris was su- 
preme in I^'rance, 
and the mob was 
all but su])reme 
in Paris. 

For the time, 
h 0 w v e r , t h e 
effect w'as in 
favour of order, 
moi'e esiiecially 
as Orleans was 
obliged to leave the country. The mob 
was not sujireme yet, and some riots 
were firmly dealt with. But several ot 
the moderates began to withdraw from the 
Assembly, the groiqhng of parties bc*gan 
to alter, and their differentiation to become 
more definite. The organisation of the 
groups took a new develoimient tlirough 
the formation of ]X)litical clubs. Of these 
the most important was the Jacobin, 
named from the quondam Jacobin monas- 
tery where it met. From its original 
character as an association of Breton 
delegates it became a club which included 
most Ot the reforming leaders. Now the 
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preponderance of extremists drove 
Lafayette, SieyCs, and others to secede 
and form a new club of their own, leaving 
the J acobins to develop the extremist 
organisation all over the country. The 
reactionaries imitated the example set 
them, and sundry other 
clubs were started on 
similar lines. And every 
group held its own discus- 
sions, ran <ts own jour- 
nals, and issued its own 
pamphlets. 

It was in these altered 
and altering circum- 
stances that the Con- 
stituent Assembly con- 
tinued its work. The 
moderates hoped to check 
the swelling democratic 
current through the old 
p r o V i n c i a 1 paiiements, 
with their traditions, 
which were both anti- 
monarchical and anti- 
democratic. But the 



Assembly proceeded to 


MIRABEAU 

Belonging- to the noblesse, he was the one 
man who might have prevented the Revolution 


approximating to a chessboard pattern 
All the departments were to be adminis- 
tered on identical ideal lines, uniform and 
symmetrical. The department was divided 
into districts (arrondissements), and the 
district into cantons. There was a council 
of thirty-six, with five 
executive officers for the 
department as a whole : 
subordinate to this were 
a sejiarate council and 
executive for each dis- 
trict. The canton was a 
merely electoral division. 
The “ citizens ” — that is, 
all who ])aid a minimum 
amount in direct taxation 
— in the canton chose 
“ electors ” ; the electors 
chose the councils and 
officers for districts and 
departments, and the de- 
jmties for the Assembly. 
A higher “ taxal)le ” quali- 
fication was required foi 
members of the councils. 


and a higher still for 
suspend the j^arleinents by reconcUmg the monarchy with the demo- d(q)UticS. So far the !*(’- 
and reorganise provincial cracy, but he died in i7ui, before his task was construct lOll ]aa)Ceeded 
administration after the <=««'P>«t«i.a‘><i‘>>e'-<=voiutionary tide swept on. „„ middle-class 


ideals of symmetrical and mathematical 
])erfection so dear to the l)rain of the Abbe 
Sieyt's, ignoring, just as it did in evolving 
the scheme of the new Constitution, the 
principle on which Burke in England 
laid so much stress 
- that the new 
shout 1 be de- 
veloped out of 
the old, not sub- 
stituted for it ; 
that sound ndorm 
is a process ol 
adaptation to 
altered environ- 
ment, not of ex- 
periments in 
search of ab- 
stract logical 
ideals. The divi- 
sion of the country 
into administra- 
tive provinces had of the National Assembly and Mayor of Paris; losing his popu- 
grown out of the larity, he retired, but was seized, brought to Paris, and guillotined. 

old division of feudal areas, with corresjxind- 
ing variations in the local system of govern- 
ment. The provinces were abolished, 
and the country was cut up into 
“ departments ” on geographical lines, 



LAFAYETTE AND BAILLY 
Lafayette had taken part in the American War of Independence, 
and proposed to the National Assembly a declaration of rights 
based on the American plan; he formed the National Guard and 
worked for order and humanity. Jean Sylvain Bailly was President 


lines. But the canton itsc^lf was divided 
into self-governing units called communes, 
each having its own council and executive 
elected directly by the people; virtually a 
pur(‘ly democratic institution, which in a 
very short time 
was to fall com- 
])let('lv under the 
control of the 
Jacobin clubs. The 
judicial system 
was re(}rganis(‘d on 
the same local 
basis, and the ap- 
pointment ol 
judges, fro m 
among the la wyers, 
was t rails ferrecj 
from the Crown to 
the “ electors.” 

The Church, too, 
had to he dealt 
with ; h(‘r endow- 
mi'uts were tempt- 
ing to an exhausted treasury, and the 
distribution of Church ])roperty was suffi- 
ciently scandalous. Necker in his necessity 
had already obtained from the Asstanbly, 
swayed by Mirabeau, a grant of one-fourth 
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of nil incomes ; but even that had been 
swallowed up by the enormous expenses 
entailed in the process of reconstruction. 

The theory was advanced that endow- 
ments were the pro})erty of the nation, 
only held in trust by the Church. The 
state took ]X)ssession, guaranteeing a 
minimum income to eviuy cure and the 
cost of public worshi]). But since the 
announcement that (dmrch property be- 
long('d to tjic state talk'd to restore crt'dit, 
the next step was to issue a vast ])aper 
currency (assignats) on the security of the 
Churcli lands ; that is, the holder could 


of the clergy retired, and became known 
as non- jurors. The process cf fixing the 
limitation of ])owers under the new. 
Constitution was completed by the de-^ 
bates and by resolutions on the question 
whether the Crown should hava* the power 
of making war and jieace. 

Mirabeau, who still lioped to create a 
strong government by the combination of 
a democratic' legislature with a monarchical 
executive, fought hard for the rights of 
the- (Town, and the n'sult was a formula 
asserting that the right belonged to “ the 
nation.” War could be declared only 



THE ARREST OF LOUIS XVI. WHILE ATTEMPTING TO ESCAPE FROM FRANCE 


Unable any longer to delude himself as to the impending danger to the throne, the king decided to make his escape 
from the distracted country. On June liOth, 171)1, under the cover of darkness, Louis and Marie Antoinette secretly 
took flight from Paris, but before they reached the border the king was recognised. The party was stopped at 
Varennes and ignominiously brought back to the capital. On the king’s return, his authority was suspended. 

I roi.i th.- p.mitiiiK l.y I. I'- M.ii .liall 


claim the ctjuivalciit in Church lands. 
The plan jiroved a failure financially. It 
was not till some months later — in the 
middle of i7C)o — that the ” Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy ’’ was complet(*d. 
The religions lionses having already Vx'en 
sup])ressed, the di'partments were turned 
into bisho] tries, and tlie l)islio])s and parish 
priests wt're to br chosen by tlu' electors, 
pajtal authority Ix'ing ignonnl. Priests and 
bishops were shortly afterwards required 
to take an oatli ix'cognising the civil 
supremacy, whereiqion the greater part 
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by a d('creeof tlie Assi'inbly introduced by 
the king. Finally, thi' unanimity and con- 
cord of the nation was celcliratcd by a great 
patriotic demonstration on the anniversary 
of the fall ot the F)a.stilk‘, when king and 
(|ueen,the Assembly, delegates from all the 
(lej)artments. and a huge asseml)led crowd 
took the oath of loyalty to the new Consti- 
tution, amid wild excitement and enthu- 
siasm. ISi evert hek'ss, d sorder continued. 
A soldiery whose j)ay is not fortlicoming 
is a dangcroTis element, and in August 
there was a, serious mutiny at Nancy, 




THE KING AND QUEEN OF FRANCE IN PRISON AFTER THEIR ATTEMPTED FLIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY 
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suppressed only after fierce fighting. It on the other hand, the J acobins began to 
was at tliis juncture that Necker suddenly demand that the suspension should be 
melted out of politics and withdrew from permanent and the Constitution altered 
France, almost unnoticed. If the Court into a republic instead of a limited 
would have frankly placed its confidence monarchy. 

in Mirabcau, it is conceivable that he For the time, however, this in 

might have succeeded in attaining his turn drove several of those who had 
own ideal ; but the Court would not hitherto been looked upon as the chiefs 
Mirabeau ^cri^'tnce the Emigres, and of the advanced party into alliance with 
Denounced himself the moderates, Sieyes and Lafayette, 

as a Traitor hotly denounced as a This left the thorough-goingr Jacobins, 

traitor by the J acobins. Before among whom Robespierre, Danton and 
he had succeeded in converting Louis in Marat now exercised the principal in- 
his favour, the tremendous strain of his tluence, free to work on very extreme lines ; 
public energies, coupled with the excesses and in the country, though not in the 
of his private life, broke the great tribune Assembly, their organisation made them 
down, and he died in April, 1791. The far more j^owerful than the other sections, 
one man who might have reconciled the Tlie attitude of the Constituent 

monarchy with the democracy had gone. Assembly during these last months of 

In spite of July 14th demonstrations, its career recalls that of the Long Parlia- 
there had never yet l:)eeii an approach to ment in 1649, and of the Rump after- 
mutual confidence between the ('ourt and wards. It had done a great deal of work 
the Assembly. Louis was sincerely very conscientiously ; it was thoroughly 
desirous of his people’s good ; but his satisfied witli itself ; and it was unaware 
whole emtourage saw in the events of the that it had lost control, which had passed 
still uncompleted two years wliich had to a very much more powerful organisa- 
passed since the convening of the States- tion — in England, the army, in France, 
General nothing but a greedy and in- the Jacobin club. Unconsciously it had 
sensate attack on privileges which they xk r a already sealed its own fate 
regarded as rights inherently necessary L f*' tt ’ doom of its own 

to the existence of social order. ® * policy by registering a self- 

Mirabeau had urged on the king that ^ denying ordinance. When 

liis jiresence in Paris deprived him of all th(‘ Constitution was brought to corn- 
independence and power of action, that pletion, the Constituent Assembly was 
the vigorous initiative essential to the to be dissolved and a new Legislative 
recovery of confidence in the king’s Assembly called ; and members of the 
caj)acity or sincerity could be displayed old Asscunbly were to be barred from 
only if he took up his residence at a sitting in the new one. 
distance from the domineering and turbid This, l^y the way, presents not a resem- 
capital. But this was a very different blance but a very strong contrast to the 
thing from the escape out of French Lmig Parliament and the Rump, which 
territory which the Court now contem- were more inclined to })erj)etuate their own 
])lated. Knowing or fearing that any powers. The new men were certain to be 
departure from Paris Would be forcibly largely Jacol)in candidates, and without 
prevented, the king and queen took the experience which the present dele- 
flight secretly by night on June 20th. gates had acquired. This was made the 
But before they reached the border Louis more certain l)y a serious collision in 
Frustrated recognised. At Varennes July between Lafayette with the National 

pj. . the party was stopped and Guard and a mob which had been set in 

of*thc Kin i^^i^^^niiniously brought back to motion by the Jacobins. The Guard were 
® ® ‘*^8 Paris. When the king’s flight driven into firing on the mob ; Lafayette’s 

was discovered, the Assembly promptly influence had rested mainly on his personal 
took upon itself the whole of the popularity, which was destroyed by his 
sovereign functions ; and when he was action on this occasion, 
brought back to Paris the suspension of The Constitution was formally accej)ted 
his authority was continued until the by Louis on September 14th ; on the 
Constitution should l)e actually and 30th, the Constituent Assembly was dis- 
formally completed. This caused a seces- solved. On October ist, the Legislative 
sion of royalists from the Assembly, while, Assembly opened. 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE FIRST REPUBLIC 

DEFORE the career of tlie Constituent and should prepare to enforce that j)oint 
^ Assembly was ended affairs in France of view in arms if necessary. At the same 
had ])rodaced in other countries an time, he brought Prussia into close diplo- 
attitude ominous of war. In England, matic accord with himself. At the end of 
the section of Whigs headed by Charles August he met Frederic William at Pilnit/., 
James Fox were enthusiastic partisans where the two monarchs emjdiatically 
of the Revolution; but Burke had broken XVI 

with them, and his splendid denuncia- emigres, but issued a joint 

tions were exercising a poWei ful influence. the^Throne favour of inter- 

Still, however, and for some time to vention, provided the other 

come, the attitude of Pitt and his Ministry Powers were in agreement. It was by no 
was fax'ourabU' ratlKU' than otherwise. means Leopold's intention to carry out the 
Nothing in the natun' of intervention threat, lor he was well aware that Pitt 
was conttmiplati'd. would stand aloof ; moreov(‘r, the actual 

On tlu‘ (amtinent, ()n the otlun' hand, }>urpose of the (U'claration secmied to hav(‘ 
the Tsarina ('atharine II. was anxious i)een eflected when, a fortnight lattn , Louis 
to embroil Austria and Prussia with accepted the Constitution and became 

France in order to free h(‘r own action king again. Leo])oId v(*ry promjUly 

in Poland, where \\ci' intluenc(‘ was announced that tlu‘ raison d’etre of the 

threatened ; while (ierman slates had dc'claration had thus been removed, and 

already rec('ived provocation - as noted - the declaration its(‘ll cancelled. It was 

by the ])roceedings ot August 4 th, hoj)ed that the crisis was passed. 

, . the princes looking upon the In France, however, these proceedings 
Favour of the oflered them had not been recognised as what may be 

. . p' . for the dt‘j)rivation of treaty called a maiueuvn' to take the wind out 

ncien egimc inad(‘(]uate ; the of th{‘ sails of the emigres and their 

Austrian Em])eror was the French queen’s partisans; they ajiiieannl in the light of 

brother; and the emigres, nest ablislual at an insolent attempt to dictate to France 

Coblenz, were actively agitating for as to the conduct of her internal affairs, 

foreign aid in restoring the ancien regime. The new Legislative Assembly met in a 

a jM'oject which Gustavus III. of Sweden spirit of aggressive defiance which boded 

ardently advocated. In the brief period of ill for tlu‘ jieace of Eurcyjie. The members 

his rule the Em])eror Leopold had already w(‘re witliout jiolitical experience — that 

acquired such jirestige that it practically Iiad been assured by the self-denying 

lay with him to decide wdiethcr Europe ordinance of the Constituent Assembly, 

should or should not intervene; and he Among them was a mere s])rinkling of 

was too cool-lu^aded to do so voluntarily. Royalists, and only a small band of “ Feuil- 

Nevertheless, the })redicament in which lants," the name given to the supporters 
the French monarchy placed itself by Divisions Constitution which the 

the abortive flight to Varennes, com- 

billed with the general pressure which pains to construct. The bulk 

he had hitherto succeed 'd in resisting, of the delegates fell into two 

forced Leopold’s hand, and in July he advanced sections, the Girondins, of whom 

invited the Powers to combine in sup- the nucleus was a group of enthusiastic 

port of the French monarchy. Ihitil idealists, and the Jacobins, who gathered 

the king was once more a free agent they round the fanatical extremists — the section 

should refuse to recognise the authority which came to be known as “ the Moun- 

of the existing French Government, tain,” from the elevation of the seats 
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which they occupied in the Assembly. 
The Crown might have saved itself 
before V)y placing itself in the hands of 
Mirabeau. It might conceivably have 
saved itself now by unqualified co-opera- 
tion with a smaller man 
than Mirabeau, La- 
fayette, with the sup]iort 
of the Feuillants. But the 
queen hated Lafayette, as 
she had long hated Mira- 
Ix'au ; Louis, could not 
shake off tlie definitely 
reactionary i n f 1 ii e n c e s, 
and even at the best, 

Lafayette’s ])opularity 
had waned, and a change 
in the organisation of 
the National Guard de- 
j)rive(l him of his ex- 
clusive control. Within 
the Assembly, the Feuil- 
lants were not a con- 
s])icuonsly able group, 
whereas the (iirondins — 
so named after the dis- 
trict from which some 
of their prominent 
members came - wcTe in- 
tc'llectually brilliant as well as being for 
the most part intensely in earnest. With 
tlie Mountain, as with the Feuillants, the 
real chiefs were outside the Assembly — 
Robesjderre and the other 
heads of the Jacobin club. 

The king’s persistence in 
relying on “loyalist” 

IVlinistcTS, who were almost 
without su})])orters in the 
Assembly, made harmonious 
working practically im]>os- 
sible. In November, edicts 
were ])assed against the 
chnigres and against the non- 
juring clergy, the former 
being in arms on the frontier, 
while the latter were foment- 
ing civil outbreaks. There- 
u])on 

VC'tO. 


have been submitted to the Assembly by 
the Crown. But by his action Louis 
virtually challenged the Assembly, and 
placed a weapon in the hands of the 
Republicans of the Gironde and the 
Mountain. 

Moreover, on the ques- 
tiern of foreign relaticuis, 
the Feuillants were effec- 
tively in agreement with 
the (iirondins. Lafayette 
probably, ahd the 
Girondins avowedly, ex- 
])ected to derive increased 
political weight from a 
patriotic war, and both 
groups genuinely and not 
unjustifiably resented the 
jiretensions of any foreign 
powder to interfere with 
Frencdi domestic affairs. 
T hat t h e M o u n t a i n 
hap]X‘ned for its otp^ 
reasons to be more 
])acifically inclined, and 
so far in accord with the 
Crown, was of no advan- 
tage to the Crown. The 
result was that the king 
at the close of the year was compc'lled to 
dismiss his War Minister, and ajipoint a 
F'euillant, and to address to the Elector of 
dVeves and to tlu‘ enqx'ror demands for 
the disbanding of the emigre 
forces. The emigres refused 
to be disbanded, and Leopold’s 
answer was a virtual refusal. 
Tlu‘reu])on a larg(‘ forc(‘ was 
Aliassed on the Irontier, and 
an ultimatum .sent to tht‘ 
t'm])eror on January 25th, re- 
quiring a satisfactory answer 
by March 4th. On tliis, Leo- 
})old formed a close defensive 
alliance with Ihnissia : but 
the direction of affairs was 
snatched from his hands by 
death, and he was succeeded 
on the throne by his son, 
Francis IL, while Louis found 



ROBESPIERRE 

A prominent figure in the revolutionary times, 
he was elected first deputy for Paris to the 
National Convention, and became one of the 
rulers of France. He was popular for a time, 
but fell from favour and was guillotined in 17U4. 



GENERAL DUMOURIEZ 
Resigning the Ministry of Foreign 
the king applied the Affairs to take command in the field. 
The constitutional defeated the Prussians in 1792 , 


immediately the Aiistrians m the following hjniself forced to reconstruct 

his Ministry from the ranks 
of the Girondins. Dumouriez becoming 
Minister for War. The change did not 
make for peace, and resulted in Louis 
being compelled, on March 20th, 1791, to 
propose to the Assembly, in accordance 
with the forms of the new Constitution, 
the declaration of war against Austria, 


quest ion was 

raised whether the decrees 
were technically laws to which the veto 
could apply or executive measures fall- 
ing within the control of the Assembly 
abso’utely. Probably the true position was 
that they should have been regarded as 
executive measures to j)revent a civil and 


perhaps a foreign war, which ought to 
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where Francis as yet was not emperor. 
War with Austria would mean also war 
with Prussia and Sardinia. Neither 
Russia nor Great Britain certainly, nor 
Spain probably, would take any part, 
(justavus III. of Sweden, who would hav^^ 
eagerly joined in, to restore the old French 
monarchy, had been assassinated a month 
l)efore. Dumouricz, thougdi associated 
with the Girondins, had aims analogous 
to those gf Mirabeau, and saw in a suc- 
cessfully conducted war the ])rospect of 


which constitute a “ natural ” barrier, 
strategically defensil)lc. Such a frontier 
may be provided by the sea, by mountain 
ranges or by riv^ers. On three sides and on 
part of the fourth side France was already 
all but girdled by the ocean, the Pyrenees, 
and the Alps ; it remained to make the 
Rhine the com])letion of her boundary, 
and to absorb Savoy on the south. Tlie 
expectation that the peo])le of the Austrian 
Netherlands would prefer association or 
incorporation with France to their existing 



THE SONG OF THE REVOLUTION: ROUGET DE LISLE SINGING “THE MARSEILLAISE” 
“The Marseillaise.” the National Anthem of France, was born amid the tumult of the Revolution, being written 
in a single night by an officer named Rouget de Lisle. In the picture De Lisle is seen singing the song to his friends. 


establishing something like Mirabeau ’s 
ideal of dividing the (‘xerrise of tlu^ 
sovereign powers between a strong mon- 
archy and a strong democracy ; and his 
energies were concentrated on the war. 

It was Dumouricz who now developed 
a conception which became and remained 
an important factor in French foreign 
j)olitics — that of acquiring for France her 
“ natural ” frontier, which has its analogy 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ scientific frontier ” 
for India ; a frontier fixed not by considera- 
tions of homogeneity of race, language or 
customs, but by geographical features 


subjection to the Austrian monarchy, 
against which they had very recently been 
in open rebellion, encouraged a plan of 
Camj)aign which made those provinces 
the immediate objective. Three armies 
were sent to the front under Rochambeau, 
Lafayette, and Luchner. But the first 
engagement resulted in ignominious defeat, 
the men behaving so badly that Rocham- 
beau resigned his command in disgust. 
The soldiers, on their part, believed that 
their ofiicers were “ aristocrats,” who in- 
tended to betray them, a distrust which 
sufficiently accounted for their misconduct. 
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The suspicions of 
treachery were no less 
rife in Paris, where the 
sympathies of the Court 
were notoriously and in- 
evitably on the side of 
the enemy. The news of 
the opening fiasco led to 
the immediate formation 
of a new armed force 
of “ pikemen " for the 
capital, formed from the 
lower classes — -not from 
the bourgeoisie, like the 
National Guard, to whose 
moderate tendencies the 
pikemen served as a 
counterpoise. The As- 
sembly proceeded t o 
decree the formation, 
outside Paris, of a cami) 
of volunteers from the 
departments, and tiie 
(‘xpatriation of the non- 
juring clergy. The king 
decrees, and dismissed the 



DANTON 

Like so many of the leading men of the 
time, Danton, who has been described as the 
greatest figure that fell in the Revolution, ended 
his life at the guillotine. He was an original 
member of the Committee of Public Safety. 


vetoed 

Ministers 


both 

who 


retire. 

action, 


Th( 

but 


were most closely con- 
nected with the Gironde. 
Dumouriez, conscious 
that he would be power- 
less if he severed himself 
from his party, resigned 
on Louis' refusal to 
withdraw the veto. 

Louis fell back on an 
incompetent Fcuillant 
Ministry. ()nlunc2oth, 
the Paris mol)^ probably 
with the connivance of 
the Mayor, Petion, a 
Jacobin, invaded the 
Tuileries ; but although 
the queen was insulted 
and bullied, and Louis 
himself was com])elled to 
wear the “ red caj) ” of 
Liberty, he refused to 
be intimidated. When 
Petion himself appear(‘d, 
the mol) was induced to 
riot prodiKXxl a certain r(‘- 
the o])}>oiiunily was wasted. 



PARIS IN REVOLT : THE MOB IN THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES 


After their unsuccessful attempt to escape from France, the king and queen returned to the Palace of the Tuileries, 
which was invaded by the mob on June 20th, 1792. Seeking refuge in an inner room, Marie Antoinette, with her 
children and her sister Elizabeth, stood for hours behind a barricade of tallies and chairs, exposed to the revilings 
of the crowd that poured through the royal residence, heedless of the queen’s appeal to their better feelings. 

From the painting by A. Elmore, R.A., by permission of the Art Union 
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Louis hoped that foreign intervention 
would restore him unshackled by alliance 
with any party. Lafayette hastened 
from the front, in the hope that his pre- 
sence might restore order ; but he found 
both the court and the Assembly hostile, 
and even his National Guard disaffected, 
and could only withdraw again. 

If anything was required to raise the 
popular excitement to the exp)losivc point, 
it was provided by the Prussian declara- 
tion of wjfi' in July, followed by the 
manifesto of Brunswick, the Prussian 
commander, threatening penalties on Paris 
if the king or queen suffered harm. The 
contingents of volunteers from the depart- 
ments — the veto on the formation of the 


defend him. He, with the royal family, 
escaped to the Assembly, which promised 
them protection. The Swiss Guard at the 
Tuileries alone refused to desert their 
piosts, and after a desperate resistance 
were cut to pieces; the mob massacred 
every man they could find in the j)alace. 

Not the Assembly, but the new Com- 
mune was now completely master of the 
situation, for the Commune not only 
swayed the mob, but had captured the 
material means of government. Tlie 
Assembly could only obey its orders. The 
monarchy was suspended ; Danton was 
made Minister of Justice. Lafayette, with 
the army, proposed to march on Paris, but 
neither the men nor the commanders 



‘IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY": ENROLLING VOLUNTEERS IN THE REPUBLICAN ARMY 


camp had been wit hdrawn— arrived ; those 
from Marseilles brought with them the 
“ Marseillaise,” thenceforth lobe the hymn 
of revolution. The national ctdebralion 
of July 14th was virtually a Republican 
demonstration. Even Lafayette and a too 
royalist Assembly became the mark of 
f)opular clamour. On the night of August 
qth a rising was organised in Paris. 
Arrangements were made to replace the 
Paris government by a provisional com- 
mune, with Danton at its head. The 
commander of the National Guard was 
put out of the way and replaced by a mob 
leader. With the dawn of August loth 
the volunteers were brought up, and the 
king found that there were no troops to 


would sujq)ort him, Dumouriez declaring 
that tlieir business was with the threatened 
invasion. J.afayetle and his associates, 
denounced as trait (n s by the Assembly 
at th(^ bidding of the Cimimune, retired 
over the frontier, and vanished ])()litically. 
In fact, Lafayette was captured by the 
enemy and held in detention as a prisoner 
of war for five years. 

Meanwhile, the Prussians, under Bruns- 
wick, were advancing. Lafayette and his 
colleague, Luchner, were replaced by 
Dumouriez and Kellerman. Longwy 
capitulated ; on September 2nd, Vcrciun 
fell, and the way to Paris was open. To 
increase the desj^eratc condition of affairs, 
civil war broke out ; the peasants of La 
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Tend^e, where, as previously noted, the former property qualifications. Its first 
relations of the populace with the gentry step on its opening day was to proclaim 

were of a patriarchal and friendly type, that the monarchy was at an end, and 

rose in support of the Crown and the France was a republic, 
clergy. For desperate circumstances, The Constituent Assembly had been a 
Danton devised a more tlian desperate reforming body, in which men like Lafay- 
remedy. There must be no shadow of risk ette, Mirabeau, or SieyCs had all been 

Terrible action of the execu- reckoned as of the advanced party. In 

SI ""hter of should be in any way the Legislative Assembly the ideas which 
“ s'** opposition ; it had dominated such men were regarded 

must be as free from control as conservative and even as reactionary ; 
as the most absolute despotism ; to that the representative section of the advanced 
end sheer terror must be the means. On party was to be found among the idealists 
the night of August 2c)th, commissioners, of the Gironde. In the Convention, the 
nominally in search of arms, conducted a re])ublican Girondins were the party oi 
liouse to house visitation througliout Paris, order, and their opponents were the rcvo> 
and arrested and flung into prison some lutionaries of the Mountain. From the 
four thousand “suspects.” The mob was Second Assembly the Royalists had almost 
taught that the “ aristocrats ” were only vanished : in the Third Assembly, a like 
waiting for “ patriots ” to depart to the fate had befallen the Constitutionalists, 
front, in order to carry out a massacre. In the Convention, at the outset, the 
When the news arriva'd of the fall of preponderance lay with the Girondins ; 
Verdun, organised bodies were allowed to the members of the Mountain were much 
enter the prisons, and for three days there fewer. Hut the very considerable body 
was a .systematic slaughter. Similar known as “ the Plain,” which was attached 
atrocities were carried out in other definitely neither to the Gironde nor to the 
cities ; the numbers of the slain were Mountain, was \’(‘rv soon under the prac- 
reckoned in thousands. tk r- a control of th(‘ latter or of 

But now at the front the situation _ ® ^ its leadca s, who w(M-e in effect 

changed. While hhederic William and lined dictators of the Jacobin 

Brunswick were discussing whether an *' organisation and of the Paris 

immediate advance should be made uj)on Commune. Theoretically, indeed, then* 
Paris, Diimouriez was infusing a new spirit was no great difference between the 
of patriotic confidence into the Frencli aims of tin* (drondc* and the Mountain, 
troops, and when the Prussians attack(*d But the cultured intellectuals of the 
them at Valmy they held their ground. Gironde shrank back with a shudder 
The Prussians retired, and from this from th(* merciless jiopular tyranny ex- 
time the enemy realised, as did the jiressed in the SejHember .massacres, the 
French troops themselves, that the author of which they would willingly have 
latter had once more become formidable, jninished. 'fheir own ranks. howc'Ver, 
Moreover, Russian action in Poland was were devoid of discipline, and their leaders 
now demanding the serious attention of had no conception of political ta('tics. 
Prussia, which could no longer afford They attacked Robesj)ierrc, Danton, and 
to let its armies be absorbed in a Marat instead of seeking the alliance of 
monarchist crusade, and Brunswick drew Danton, without having the evidence to 
off his troops towards the Rhine. carry their charges home ; while the 

The cannonade of Valmy — it hardly ‘centralising system of their o])j)onents, 
claims to be called a battle — took place on which concentrated all effective control 
September 20th. In the mean- in the hands of a few men who knew 
P*^^cUimcd a Assembly had con- their own minds, gave those opponents 

^ tinned its session, but, under an enormous advantage, 
epu 1C orders of the Commune, Nevertheless, amid the contests of the 

had fixed September 21st as the date for its Mountain and Gironde work was done by 
own dissolution and for the assembling in committees of the Convention outside the 
its place of a new National Convention, realms of })arty warfare which has rc- 
to which the old self-denying ordinance mained of permanent value — such as the 
of the Constituent Assembly did not introduction of the uniform “ metric ” 
apply, and for which the electorate system of weights and measures in place 
and the delegates were freed from the of the old chaotic variety, the preparation 
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of Condorcet’s great scheme of systematic 
national education, and the preliminary 
work on the Civil Code, which made the 
way ready for the Code Napoleon. A 
curious aberration, however, was the in- 
vention of a new Revolution Calendar, 
starting the year One of the New Era from 
September 2ist, 1792. Cosmic laws un- 
kindly forbade the perfect 
Republican application of the decimal 

/v**! • system, but logic substituted 

o 1C once haphazard desig- 

nations of the months titles connected with 
their naturalistic associations, such asTher- 
midor, Fructidor, Brumaire. The new cal- 
endar was not put in force till October, 1793. 

The armies of the Republic prospered 
during the autumn. The })opulation of 
Savoy was quite ready for incorporation, 
having no affection for the Sardinian 
monarchy, and practically no resistance 
was offered. In the Rhine ]n*ovinces, 
which the operations in the north had left 
undefended, Custine advanced and cap- 
tured Mainz and Frankfort without diffi- 
culty. In the north, Dumouricz invaded 
Belgium, where he inflicted on the Aus- 
trians at Jemappes a defeat which caused 
them to retire ; and here, too, the ])opula- 
tion welcomed the invaders. 

On the same day as the victory at 
Jema})pcs the Convention took the aggres- 
sive step of declaring the commerce of the 
River Scheldt to be free, although the con- 
trol of it had been guaranteed to Holland liy 
treaty. These ])roceedings, however, had 
an important (‘ffect on the international 
situation. Hitherto the French had, in 
theory at least, been fighting in self-defence, 
with every justification for resisting the 
armed intervention of foreign powers in the 
domestic affairs of France. Now, France 
was assuming the aggressive, annexing 
territories, ejecting governments, and 
claiming by her own fiat to cancel treaties. 
Two things were still wanting. The first 


was supplied when, in December, the Re- 
public issued a decree proclaiming that in 
all districts occupied by French armies the 
existing governments and all privileges 
were to be abolished, popular assemblies 
summoned, and the country taken under 
the protection of the Republic. The second 
followed when, in Danton’s phrase, the 
Republic flung down to the kings the 
head of a king as the gage of battle."' 
The Jacobins saw in the slaying of the 
king the opjiortunity of cutting France off 
from her historic past, of appealing to the 
])assions of the Paris mob, and of denounc- 
ing as traitors all who opposed the design. 
The Girondins shuddered, detested, but 
dared to offer only a qualified resistance. 

A committee reported that the king might 
lawfully be tried by the Convention. The 
discovery of some of Louis’s earlier corre- 
s])ondence strengthened the clamour 
against him. The Mountain began to 
demand the summary execution of the 
king without trial, on the principle that 
the security of the ]>cople overrides all 
law. To escape that extreme, the Giron- 
dins assented to the trial : to his eternal 
honour, Malesherbes came forth from his 
sixteen years of political retirement to 
volunteer his services in the king’s defence. 
An attempt was made to withdraw the 
decision from a court dominated by the 
Paris Commune and the Paris mob, and to 
refer it to the De])artmental Assemblies. 

• opened in 

Louis XVI. the galleries being 

Dies by the ^ 

Guillotine 


^ / crowded with an intimidating 

mob. under such conditions, on 
January 14th, 1793, the verdict was given, 
a majority of eleven voting in favour of 
the guillotine. On the 21st Louis’s head 
fell. Within three weeks Great Britain was 
added to the nations against whom the 
Republic had declared war — a war which 
was really to be ended only after two-and- 
twenty years, on the field of Waterloo. 






UNDER THE REIGN OF TERROR 

AND THE COMING OF THE MAN OF DESTINY 


H itherto France had been at war 
with Austria, Prussia, tlic princes of 
the frontier })rovinces, and Sardinia or 
Savoy. Prussia was vacillating between 
syrn])athy for the French inonarcln^ and 
distrust of Russia in Poland ; between 
aversion from the revolution in France 
and an (‘qually intense aversimi from 
the emigres. Austria was fighting at a 
distance from her liase, in conjuiKdion with 
an ally with whom she was by no means 
in close accord, d'lie other iniwers were 
standing out of the quarrel, Pitt being, 
indeed, rather disposed to recognise the 
Re])ublic and seek its alliance. But in the 
closing months of 1792 and January, 1793, 
some important changes had taken ])Iace. 

Piildic opinion in England was turned 
angrily against France liy the Se})tember 
massacres. ddie French (Government, 
with its successes in the field, was eager 
_ _ j to chalk'nge the world in 

**^*k^^i ^ arms, uiuku' the conviction 

oCh^lenge as well as 

(‘Isewhere. the })eople were 
groaning under the tyranny ot a political 
system which th(‘y were yearning to over- 
throw. The Jacobins were zealous to 
inqiosc ])opular lilnudies as understood by 
themselves on the nations of Furojie. The 
(Girondins antici])ated with alarm the 
results of a peace which would scatter 
over France 300,000 soldicu's for whom the 
existing industrial conditions would not 
readily provide civil employment. On 
the other hand, the foreign territories now 
in French occupation were beginning to 
realise that liberation, as inlcr])reled b}^ 
the Republic, was not an unqualified bless- 
ing. In England, though not in Ireland, 
the demand for liberation was practically 
non-existent, and it was soon to be proved 
that Great Britain was the most im- 
placable and also the most stable of all the 
Powers challenged by the regicide Re- 
public. The war had been forced upon a 
Minister who, up to the last moment, had 


done his best to avert it, but when once it 
had begun did his best to maintain and ex- 
tend the European coalition with a greater 
zeal than that of any other of the Powers. 
But the strength of coalitions depends 
very much k\ss on their aggregate mass 
than on their sustained co- 

n appy Unity of aim. 

Condition c • t» 1 x- 1 ^ 

of Pound ^13!"' 

Holland might be, and were, 

all drawn into this coalition ; but at the 
best these were only make-weights, and on 
land Great Britain herself was little more 
- as yet. The effective military powers 
were Prussia and Austria. But Austria 
and Pi ussia were not preparing to devote 
their energies com])letely and decisively 
to the repression of France. 

At this crisis Prussia became absorbed 
in a fresh })artition of what remained of 
Poland with the Tsarina, on lines the 
reverse of satisfactory to Austria, whose 
interest lay in the maintenance of an inde- 
pendent Poland strong enough to serve as 
a barrier against the westward advance of 
Russia. Ijntil the close of 1795 the Polish 
])roblem }>efpetually distracted the two 
German j^owers from the systematic 
lirosecution of the war against the French. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising 
tliat the coalition failed to strike decisive 
blows in spite of the pressing difficulties 
under which the French Uiovernment, still 
nominally Girondin, was labouring. It 
was only for a very brief moment that 
the enormous odds which France had 
raised against herself served to unite all 
.. parties in a determination to 

from Remorse =^"<1 

the outstanding cash prob- 
lem was dealt with according to precedent 
by the issue of more assignats. But the 
strife between the Mountain and Gironde 
revived with increased bitterness. Having 
made themselves responsible for the death 
of Louis, the Girondins could forgive 
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neither themselves nor the antagonists who 
liad driven them into this false position. 
Dumouriez, after visiting Paris, and offer- 
ing a vain opposition to the regicide 
policy, returned to the army in Belgium 
with the immediate object of subjugating 
Holland, which was not un- 
Defeated willing to overturn the rule of 
Ambitions of siadtholder, William of 
Dumouries advance of the 

Austrians into Belgium compelled him to 
give tliern battle, and to suffer a defeat 
at Neerwinden. Seeing only a dwindling 
prost)ect of carrying out his own policy in 
the character of a triumphant general — 
the policy of restoring the monarchy in 
the person of young Louis Philij)j)e, the 
son of “ Kgalile” Orleans— >he resolved to 


succeeded in assassinating Marat, but the 
practical effect was to intensify the 
ferocity with which the Jacobins pursued 
their opponents. Had the antagonism 
to the Paris Government been organised 
instead of sporadic, it would have been 
in the utmost peril. And had the members 
of the coalition beem working in concert, 
they might have threatened Paris itself, 
for, in every quarter, the French were 
being worsted — by Spaniai^ls, Pied- 
montese, Prussians, Austrians, British. 
The loyalists of Toulon handed over the 
arsenal and harbour to the protection of 
the British Fleet. The allies took Valen- 
ciennes and reca])tured I\lainz. But each 
of them was ])laying for his own liand with 
the object of securing this or tliat ])iece 


d ) so with foreign aid. 
His troops, however, 
were still less disposed 
(o aid him in this pro- 
ject than he had been 
to aid Lafayette in the 
past ; and he was 
obliged to take flight 
and follow Lafayette 
out of effective polit- 
ical life, though not 
into captivity. 

The (iirondins had 
refused to detach 
Danton from the Jaco 
bins, to injure him by 
charging him with com- 
j)licity in Dumouriez’s 
Orleanist plot ; but 
t lie re by tliey only 
hastened their own 
downfall. A secret 
committee of nine, 



MARIE ANTOINETTE IN MOURNING 
After the execution of Louis XVI. 


of territory out of the 
d i s m (‘ m 1 ) r m e n t of 
Franct'. In the face 
of these gathering 
l^ierils, tlu‘ Committee 
of Public Safety, now 
armed with almost 
unlimited [lowers, 
directed its energies 
with s:ivag(‘ vigour to 
the organisation of an 
aggressi\'e defence and 
a ruthless crushing of 
all resistance, jiotential 
as well as active, sus- 
])ccted as well as 
proved, to the 
■‘tyranny of Liberty.” 
'fhe genius of Carnot, 
the “organiser of 
victories.” was soon tri- 
um phan 1 1 y a ssi )C i a te d 
witli the fanaticism of 


known as the Committee of Public Safety, 
was established by the Convention to 
control the Curondin Ministry and the 
commandjrs at the front, with almost 
despotic powers. The (iirondins made 
unsuccessful rhetorical attacks on their 
opponents, who organised a popular 
hostility in Paris, which lu'oke out in a 
rising on June 2nd. The National Guard 
had become an insl rument of the J acobins. 

The Convention was surrounded in 
force, and com[ielled to surrender most of 
the prominent Girondiris. Some of these 
escaped, and proceeded to raise the pro- 
vinces against Paris mob rule. La Vendee 
had already for months been in active 
insurrection, defying and destroying 
Government forces. Charlotte Corday 


St. Just and the venom of Robes[)ierre 
in directing the fate of France. Although 
the Convention drew up yet another 
Constitution, its adoption was deferred, 
and [iractically all powers executive and 
legislative were vested in the ('ommittee, 
and their commissioners ruled absolutely 
in every department. Carnot raised 
, three-quarters of a million 
^*'**^k * s<^^>idiers ; the revolts every- 
Fillc wit Ys/here were crushed with mer- 
“ Suspects rigour. “ Susjiects,” 

which might mean anyone who had 
failed to display cons])icuous energy 
on behalf of the existing Government, 
were flung into prison by the thousand. 
The old commanders were displaced, 
it might be on insufficient grounds : 
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but the new men were selected by 
Carnot with extraordinary insight and 
judgment, and they displayed a capacity 
which invariably justified the selection. 
In the north, Jourdan drove back the 
combined British and Austrians -the 
former were still in the stage when family 
connections constituted the sole title to 
important commands ; in the Rhine 


provinces, Hoche and Pichegru drove back 
Austrians and Prussians. Be lore Toulon, 
tlie genius of a young artillery officer, 
Napoleon Binmaparte — ^the more popular 
form Bonaparte was adopted hy him at 
a later date — ^secured over the besiegers a 
position so commanding that the English 
admiral, Hood, had to content himself with 
taking off a number of the loyalists and 


destroying the French warships which lay 
in the harbour. Yet these military 
triumphs had an ugly background in the 
Reign of Terror which was established — 
not only in Paris. Names noble and 
infamous were numbered in the death- 
role — the queen and the sister of the 
king the mistress of the king’s grand- 
father, Mme. Roland, the soul of the 
Girondin idealism, Philip 
“ i^-galite,” generals who 
had failed to satisfy, like 
Custine and Houchard, 
men once honoured as 
reformers, like Bailly and 
Barnave, amid an untold 
number of forgotten 
victims, while the 
interested psychologist ob- 
serves that Paris went 
to the tlieatre as usual. 
Ev'en Robespierre was 
disgusted at the obscene 
])rofanities of the “ feast 
of reason ” indulged in by 
the foul Hebert and his 
associates. I) ant on, and 
those who were with him. 
Were now nicknaiiK d the 
“ Indulgents” ; though re- 
s])onsil)le for the last 
year’s Se])teml)er mas- 
sacres, they liad no part 
in these abominations. 
Danton struck without 
mercy, but with definite 
])urp()se ; the “ Riagn of 
Terror ” was a period of 
indiscriminate slaughter, 
almost without purpose, 
hidi'ous, sickening. Robe- 
spierre, seeing the revulsion 
it caused, allied himself 
a moment with the 
“ Indulgents ” for tlu‘ de- 
struction of the Hebertists, 
Inconsequence wliosc hcads fell beneath 
the guillotine in March. 
Then Robespierre turned 
on his rival. A fortnight 
after, Hebert, Danton and his associates 
met the same doom. Robespierre’s 
supremacy was undisputed. 

Robespierre was a complete fanatic ; 
in his own eyes, the apostle and high 
priest of perfect Rousseauism, whose 
mission it was to inaugurate Rousseau’s 
millennium at the cost of a vast sacrificial 
slaughter. He was also a complete egoist, 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL PICHEGRU 


Enlisting in the army of France, Charles Pichegru became a general of division, 
and led his troops to victory in a series of important battles, 
of bis associating himself with the Bourbons, the Directory superseded him 
by Moreau, and his Bourbon intrigues were continued after he became President 
of the Council of Five Hundred in 1707. He escaped from France, but returned 
to it in isoi, and on the morning of April <>th, was found strangled in bed. 
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perfectly satisfied that to secure his own 
power all means were moral. He was a 
convinced Deist ; and, in contrast to the 
H^bertists with their nauseous “ feast of 
reason,” which was an atheistic carnival, 
he caused the Convention to affirm by 
decree the exist- 
ence of the 
Supreme Being 
and the immor- 
t al i t y of 
soul ; lie 
tuted the Festi- 
V a 1 of the 
Supreme Being, 
acting himself as 
a sort of high 
priest. But the 
Terror went on; 
it was to go on 
till the ” Reign 
of Virtue ” was 
established. 

The Law of 
Prairial, in June, 
abolished the Iasi semblance of legal pro- 
cedure in the case of ” suspects,” and his 
former coadjutors felt that ihvir own 
turn might come any day. While the 
guillotine devoured its daily feast — 

between forty and fifty victims on the 

average, in Paris — enemies who had 
learned their business as members of the 

Committee of Public 
Safety, enemies as ruth- 
less as himself, were 
plotting Robespierre’s 
downfall. There were 
preliminary warnings, but 
Robespierre counted on 
his own influence. On 
Thermidor 9th (July 
27th), not six weeks after 
the passing of the Law 
of Prairial, the Conven- 
tion turned upon Robes- 
pierre and his associates, 

St. Just and Couthon, 
and decreed their arrest. 

The troops of the Com- 
mune were brought up 
to effect a liberation, but 
tliey offered no opposition 
when the Convention in turn brought up 
troops to carry out its order. The three 
were dispatched to the scaffold. So 
ended the Terror. Not because all the 
new chiefs were less bloodthirsty, but 
because they realised that the lust of blood 
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had been glutted and turned to nausea. 
The overthrow had been effected by a com- 
bination of Indulgents and Terrorists ; 
but the victory lay with the Indulgents. 

The personnel of the Committee of 
Public Safety was necessarily changed, 
though Carnot 
remained. H e 
cannot be ac- 
quitted of re- 
s})on6ibility for 
the Terror ; but 
his business had 
been with the 
exercise of aci- 
ni i n i s t r a t i v e 
functions in 
another sphere, 
that of military 
organisation, and 

ST. JUST AND CARNOT ‘‘^tonish- 

St. Just was a follower of Robespierre, and at the Convention in 1792 SUCCeSS 111 

came into notice by his fierce attacks on the kinjf. He died by the tllis deoartment 
guillotine, along: with Robespierre, in 1794. Carnot, a member of tlie ‘ ‘ , 

Committee of Public Safety during the Revolution, earned the title of C 1' a 11 C C O VV V cl 
the “organiser of victory’ ; he raised no fewer tlian fourteen armies. CllOrmoUS 

debt. Tlie new Government set about 
the task of restoring something like 
constitutional metliods with vigour. The 
Law of Praiiial was rejieaU’d, and Robes- 
pierre’s instrument, the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, was suspended. Much of the 
j)ower usiirjied ])y the Committee was 
restored to the Convention. The Paris 
Commune was abolished, 
and replac(‘(l by com- 
mi Itches nominated by the 
Convention. Fresh forces 
were organis.xl to hold 
tlie mob in check, com* 
])osed of members of the 
well-to-do classes. The 
remnant of Terrorists 
were forced to resign 
their jilaces on the 
various committees. The 
remnant of Girondins was 
recalled to the Assembly, 
and the J acobin club was 
closed by a decree of 
the Convention. The 
Terror was a lurid back- 
ground to the military 
achievements of the Re- 
publican armies. They were now led 
almost entirely by men of great natural 
talent, who had displayed conspicuous 
ability and courage in the ranks and in 
subordinate posts ; and the presence 
at the Jront of commissioners of the 



JEAN PAUL MARAT 
A zealous revolutionarj^ he engaged in a 
mortal struggle with the Girondins, and at his 
door has been laid the blame of the most in- 
famous of the massacres. He was the object of 
intense hatred, and was assassinated in 1793, 
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Committee of Public Safety was a perpetual 
reminder that failure, or even the 
appearance of failure, might lead to the 
guillotine, as it did with Custine and 
Houchard. The Spaniards, who had met 
with some success when they first joined 
the coalition, were driven back, the 
Pyrenees were pierced, and Spain itself 
was invaded by the force which had 
recovered Toulon. The previous successes 
of the Pifidmontesc were reversed. 

On the side of the Rhine and the Nether- 
lands, the French improved upon the 
advantages won in 1793. Prussia, intent 
on subjugating her share of Poland, would 
continue the French war only for hard 
cash ; Austria would provide none, but 
Pitt furnished the sub si- ( 
dies demanded, in return ; . 

for which Prussia sent to 
the Rhine 60,000 men, 
whose commander, 

Mollendorf, remained per- 
sistently inactive. In the 
N e t li e r I a n d s , t h e 
Austrians at first co- 
operated witli the Duke 
of York, and Landrecics 
was taken ; but Pichegru 
advanced at the head of 
the French Army of the 
North ; York was de- 
feated at T u r c o i n g ; 
further south, Jourdan, 
after a series of minor 
engagements, defeated the 
Austrians at Fleurus, 
while Mollendorf refusecl 
to move to their support. 

The Austrians retired be- 
yond the Meuse, York fell 


** Glorious 
First 
of June ’* 



GENERAL HOCHE 
General Hoche defended Dunkirk against the 
Duke of York in 1793, and it was owing to his 
efforts that the civil war in La Vendn 


to which power, it may here be noted, he 
very shortly ceded the protectorate of the 
Dutch Colony at the Cape, whicli thence- 
forth remained a British possession, except 
during the brief interval of the Peace of 
Amiens. Holland itself was transformed 
into the “ Batavian Republic." 
The revolt in La Vendee, 
though it had extended to 
Brittany, had been reduced 
to warfare of an exclusively guerrilla 
character. For the coalition the record 
of the year 1794 was ])itiful. Great 
Britain alone could find some consolation 
in Lord Howe’s naval victory of the 
"glorious First of June" off Ushant — 
a battle famous, among other things, fer 

. the mythical heroism oi 

■ " ' * . the crew of the Vengeur, 

who, after a magnifeent 
fight, did not ‘refuse to 
strike their colours, but 
surrendered before the 
sliip went down. The 
legend, however, was in- 
valuable as an ins])iration 
of dauntlc'ss defiance. 
The situation was not 
redeemed in the following 
year. Austria, indeed, 
impelled by the energy 
of Pitt and the promises 
of the Tsarina Catharine, 
who was exceedingly 
anxious to keep the em- 
peror embroiled in the 
west, maintained the war, 
though without energy, 
(ireat Britain did little 
except make an abortive 


efforts that the civil war in La Vendee was f to cMt 

brought to an end in 1795. Two years later he attempt tO Stt lilt emigl CS 
back into Brabant, and inflicted several defeats on the Austrians, at tlic head of a Royalist 

rising in Brittany, which was foiled partly 
by the miserable incapacity of the emigres 
themselves, ])artly by the skill and energy 
of Hoche, to whom Carnot entrusted the 
command. Some seven hundred of them 
were shot down in cold blood by the order 
of Tallien — who was present as com- 
missioner — not of Hoche, who proceeded 
to pacify the country with a judicious 
justice, which could be severe or lenient as 
circumstances might demand. But the 
coalition was broken up. Prussia, which 
had taken no effective part since 1793, 
made her own peace with the Republic 
in April by the Treaty of Basle, sur- 
rendering her territories on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and receiving a provisional 


Pichegru made himself master of Belgium. 

In fact, with Austria, as with Prussia, 
the French war had come to be regarded 
as of minor importance as compared with 
Poland, and Francis was hoping to be 
compensated for the loss of the Nether- 
lands by the acquisition of Bavaria as 
« . the price of his assent to the 

uccesftion arranged between 

Prussia and Russia. As the 
year advanced, all the provinces 
on the left bank of the Rhine were 
occupied by the French ; Pichegru ad- 
vanced into Holland, disregarding the 
difficulties of a winter campaign ; the 
Dutch fleet in the Texel was captured, and 
the Stadtholdcr took flight to England — 


of French 
Victories 


TRIAL OF MARIE ANTOINETTE BEFORE THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL 


Marie Antoinette was brought for trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal on October 14th, 1 79;5. The proceedings lasted 
for about twenty consecutive hours. The queen was perfectly calm throughout the long and terrible ordeal, and “ did 
not give the least sign of fear, or indignation, or weakness,” even when the decree that sentenced her to death was read. 





THE QUEEN OF FRANCE BEING LED TO EXECUTION ON OCTOBER Itixn, 1793 
The courage and fortitude exhibited by Marie Antoinette during her long trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
did not forsake her in the closing hours of life, and she bravely met death by the gfuillotine on October Kith 1793. 
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THE GUILLOTINE’S DAILY TOLL; GIRONDINS ON THEIR WAY TO DEATH 
The Girondins, at first allied with the Jacobins, were one of the chief revolutionary parties that arose during: the 
Revolution, but while they had a part in the overthrow of the monarchy they had no share in the infamous September 
massacres. When the party were defeated in June, 1 7i).‘b many of their leaders and followers were led to the g^uillotine. 

rrorti llu- p.iiiitin,; by IMluty 



VICTIMS OF THE GUILLOTINE : A DAILY SCENE DURING THE REVOLUTION 
Such scenes as that represented in the above picture were witnessed daily in the streets of Paris and other cities 
during the Reign of Terror. In rough carts, men and women, amid the jeers and insults of the brutal mob, were 
taken to the place of execution and beheaded by the guillotine, whose thirst for blood remained insatiable, 
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promise of compensation on the right bank. 
Spain followed suit in July, ceding her 
portion in San Domingo. The Bourbon 
monarchy was the less averse because the 
young Dauphin, who had not been 
guillotined, but kept a prisoner, suc- 
cumbed in June under the severities of 
his confinement. 

It is not surprising that some two 5?core of 
pseudo-Dauphins were discovered at inter- 
vals in the years to come. The legitimist 
heir to the throne was now the late king’s 
brother, the Count of Provence, who 
assumed in his exile the title of Louis XVIII. 
Once more a new Government was on 


another insurrection in May, which was 
successfully put down by the Government. 
The scales had turned against mob rule. 

As usual, however, the remedy for dis- 
content was sought in the promulgation of 
a new Constitution. Two fundamental 
vices were discovered as the cause of 
failure in the past — the confusion of the 
legislative and executive functions, and 
the single chamber. The executive body 
was now to have no control ove» legislation ; 
the Legislature, divided into two chambers, 
would have no control over the execu- 
tive, save for the power of impeaching 
Ministers. The deputies were to be chosen 



THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT BY CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
Though of noble family, Charlotte Corday welcomed the Revolution, but was horrified at the acts of the Jacobins, and 
resolved to destroy one of their leaders. On July 17th, 1793, she was admitted to the house of Marat on the plea that she 
had important news to impart, and finding him in his bath stabbed him to the heart. She was executed a few days later. 

Troni the incture by H. Scheffer 


the verge of being formed in France. The 
“ Thermidorean ” reaction was the expres- 
sion of a strong national revulsion against 
the excesses of the last two years, and 
restored a considerable share of power to 
the bourgeois element. But the distress 
of the lower classes had found temporary 
alleviation from the employment provided 
by revolutionary committees, and from 
the “ maximum ” law, which had fixed a 
limit on the price of food and other articles ; 
both these disappeared with the reaction. 
The discontent of the mob was fanned by 
the surviving Terrorists, and Paris saw 
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by double election — the citizens who paid 
taxes choosing electors, and the electors 
choosing deputies. The younger deputies, 
forming the larger body, were to submit 
legislation to the elder, or Chamber of 
Ancients. The two bodies were to nomi- 
nate the five heads of the executive, the 
Directory, who would appoint Ministers. 
One of the Directory and one-third of each 
of the other bodies were to retire annually. 

An obvious weakness lay in the risk 
of Directory and Legislature losing touch, 
and creating a deadlock with its attendant 
dangers, which in England arc obviated 
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by the system of party. Cabinets. The fear, 
however, of reaction, wiiether royalist or 
revolutionary, taking effect at the coming 
elections, inspired a further modifica- 
tion — -that in the first instance two-thirds 
of the deputies must be chosen from 
the members of the Convention itself. 

There was no one in Paris to treat the 
Convention as Cromwell 
had treated the Rum]) 
under somewhat similar 
circumstances ; but the 
Assembly was not so secure 
of its own position as the 
British Parliament which 
prolonged its own life by 
passing the Septennial 
Act. An insurrection in 
Paris of the discontented 
factions was almost a cer- 
tainty. The (h)V(‘.rnmenl 
a])pointed Barras to deal 
with the emergency. 

Barras turned to a young 
artillery officer who had 
recently been cashiered 
for refusing to join the 
army in La Vendee— the 
same to whom the credit 
lor tlie ca])tuie of Toulon 
was known to be due. 

To him Barras (mt rusted 
the command of the 
troops. By the use of ar- 
tilltM'v, dexterously si'cured 
by .Murat, Bonaparte corn- 
l^letely scatteianl the in- 
surgents in the streets of 
Paris on October 5th. The 
Man of Destiny' had set his 
foot on the first rung of 
the ladder. Ikd'orc we 
a('com})any him through 
his ti emendous career, his 
rise to unexam])led powca' 
and the crash of his fall, 
we must turn to the events 
in Central Europe, which 
have been glanced at only 
from time to time in our 
sketch of the first years of the first French 
Republic. The special affairs of Great 
Britain are reserved for separate treatment. 

The first partition of P(dand had reduced 
the area of that kingdom by treinsferring 
border ]>rovinces to Russia, Prussia and 
Austria res})ectively ; while the throne 
itself had been secured for Stanislas 
Poniatowski, a creature of the Tsarina. 
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This subjection, however, was not to the 
liking of the Poles themselves ; and 
when, at the close of the ’eighties, Russia 
became involved in a Turkish war the 
hope was revived of recovering indepen- 
dence and strengthening the Polish state. 

ideas of constitutional reform were 
developed undiT the influence of the 


doctrines emanating from France in tlu* 
opening “ Constituent ” stage of the Revo- 
lution. In May, 1790, the succession to the 
childless Stanislas was laid down in the 
Saxony line, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a hereditary instead of an 
electoral monarchy, and a Constitution 
was promulgated. The liber um veto, or 
right of any one noble to veto legislation, 



MADAME ROLAND AT THE GUILLOTINE 
The wife of Jean Marie Roland, Minister of the Interior, was arrested and taken 
to Sainte Pelagic. On November t<th, 171)3, she was brought to the guillotine. 
“ O Liberty,” she said, addressing with her last breath the statue so-called, “what 
crimes are committed in thy name !” Her husband afterwards stabbed himst If. 



THE CELEBRATION OF MASS DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR 


Froiii tl\c pamtin.kj by C L. Muller 


was abolished, the t*xeciitive was placed in 
the hands of the Crown, and the le^dslalure 
in the hands of a Senate and a reprt‘S(‘n- 
tative Assembly. 'The ])lan suited Lco])old 
ot Austria, who wanted a strong buffer 
state to hold back Russia ; it v/as less 
agia'eable to Frederic William, who saw 
his chances of ac()uiring Danzig and 
Thorn vanisliiiig ; and it did not suit 
Russia at all, for obvious reasons. Leo- 
liold, liowever, succeeded in establishing 
liis influence over the Prussian king, 
and tin; two (RM'man monarch^ 

jrAcr ' 790 - and in 

P . rebruary, 1791, to guarantee a 
nemies constitution” for Poland. 

Hence, Catharine’s anxiety to obtain a 
fi ee hand foi‘ upsetting the new anange- 
ments by involving Austria and Prussia 
in hostilities with France, and to bring 
the 'rurkish war to a conclusion. With 
the Peace of Jassy, in January, 1792, 
and the intense friction between France 
and the Powers in those months, both 
Catharine’s immediate objects seemed to 
be accomplished ; and she was aided by 
the death of the shrewd emperor in March, 
and by the dissensions among the Poles 
themselves, the old nobility being very ill- 
content with the new constitution, which 
deprived them of their ancient and fatal 
” liberty ” to make the central govern- 
ment an unworkable farce. Frederic 


William, no longer guided by a wiser 
ruler than himself, disregarded the ajipeals 
of th(‘ constitutionalists, and the tiadi- 
tional jealousy and distrust bt'lw(‘en 
Austria and Prussia revived, while Austria 
ht'iself was committed to th(‘ French war 
in delence of tlu' Netherlands. Catharine 
song] it to satisfy Prussia liy meeting her 
demands for additional Polish territory, 
while Austrian acquiescence was to be 
secured by the old selieme ol exchanging 
the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria. 
But Austria was not so easily satisfied. 

With Diimouriez overrunning Belgium 
at the end of 17()2, the })racticability of 
the scheme of exchange was more than 
doubtful ; moreover, Prussia would give 
no active assistance in carrying it out, 
and refus(‘d to accede to Austria’s birther 
dt'inands for the transfer to her of Anspach 
and Baireuth. Catharine, howevTr, prac- 
tically twisted Frederic William to her 
will ; and in January, 1793, the two powers 
made a secret treaty, arranging a parti- 
tion, and leaving out Austria- -except for 
a joint undertaking to lend moral support 
to her acquisition of Bavaria. At the 
same time, Prussia bound herself to con- 
tinue the French war. How she inter- 
preted that obligation we have already 
seen. She took Pitt’s subsidies, sent 
Mollendorf to the Rhine, and remained 
inactive. In Poland, however, both 
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Pinissia and Russia proceeded to carry out 
their joint policy with energy. Both 
invaded that country — to suppress dis- 
order—and appropriated the resjKxtive 
shares agreed upon, that of Russia, it may 
be remarked, having double the population 
and four times the area of the - 
Prussian portion. The effect 
on Austria was to terminate 
the policy of co-opcration 
with Prussia, which had 
proved itself utterly untrust- 
worthy, and to bring into 
power tlie anti - Prussian ' 

Minister, Thugut. Neverthe- I 
less, the partition was con- I 
firmed in Se])t ember, while 
Stanislas, with what was left 
of his kingdom, found himself 
a mere vassal of Russia. 

Again the Poles rose against 
the Russian dominion, in 1704, 
under the leadership of Ros- national moveme 
ciusko. The revolt had no 


Warsaw was enabled to hold out until 
the Prussians found themselves obliged to 
withdraw in order to suppress insurrec- 
tion in their own new provinces. Russia 
took up the task and completed it with 
thoroughness. The successful general, 
Suwarrow, defeated and cap- 
tured Kosciusko, stormed 
Praga, massacred its inhabi- 
tants, and seized Warsaw. 
Catharine could now afford 
to disregard Prussia* and con- 
ciliate Austria. On January 
3rd, 1705, the two Powers 
completed the final partition 
by a treaty to which Prussia 
acceded a year later. A por- 
tion, including Warsaw, went 
to Pi'ussia ; a larger portion, 
including Cracow, to Austria ; 
and the lion’s share to 
Russia. Poland had vanished 


the Russian dominion, in 1794, Tade''uscrK«cU.sroTradeI the luul vanished 

UnClei the leadership 01 Kos- national movement in Cracow after from the map of Hui'Ope. All 
ciusko. The revolt had no *w\Vrpro 1 n"tSf£af„rt^^ additional secret treaty be- 
practical chance of success, mander-in-chief. He died in 1817 . twccu Austi’ia and Russia 


and it was perceived at Berlin that unless 
Prussia intervened the spoils would fall to 
Russia. A Prussian invasion in June 
resulted in the capture of Cracow, to 
which prompt action would have added 
Warsaw, I:hit owing to the lack of it, 


never took effect, and did not, in fact, come 
to light till half a century had passed; it 
is of interest as throwing light on the 
unscrujmlous character of the designs and 
the diplomacy of Thugut, but exercised 
no practical effect whatever on history. 



THE DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF FLEURUS IN 1704 

From the paintinj; by Mauzaisse at Versailles 
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THE FRENCH! 
revolution 

& NAPOLEON 


THE CONQUERING GENERAL OF THE 

DIRECTORY 

BONAPARTE IN ITALY AND EGYPT 


B onaparte, in the affair of “ Vcnde- 
miaire” — ^i.c., October 5th — saved 
tlie Republic from relapsing into anarchy. 
Tlie new Constitution came into immediate 
force. The five Directors chosen — ^Carnot, 
liarras, Rewbell, Letourneur, and La 
Reveillerc — were all memV)ers of the 
regicide Assembly ; but tlicir policy was 
one of mod('ration, approved by tlie Legis- 
lature, of whicli bodies, as we noted, two- 
thirds were members of the Convention. 
The government proved itself to be vigor- 
ous and alert, as well as moderate, and the 
sense of public security began to revive, 
althougli the solution of the financial 
problem seemed as remote as ever. 

Domestic order, then, was restored. 
But Great Britain and Austria combined 
to reject peace overtures, and the con- 
tinuation of the war l(‘d directly to the 
establislim(‘nt of some victorious general as 
^ , autocrat. The destined Ca*sar 


The Enrly 
Genius of 
Bonnparte 


was the man who had made 
such excellent use of hischance 


brought him into trouble while he was 
jnirsuing his studies for a military c areer 
in France. He attached himself, however, 
to the revolution, and held an artillery 
command at the siege of Toulon, where 
he was on friendly terms with the Com- 
_ , , missioner of the Committee of 


Bonaparte s Safety, Robes jherre’s 

f younger brother. After Robes- 

pierre s fall, this connection 
went near to destroying his career, and 
he liad been trying to obtain an apjioint- 
ment as organiser of the Turkish sultan’s 
artillery, when he was cashiered, and 
then reinstated in order to “ save the 
Republic ” in Vendchniaire. 

According to tlie general plan of cam- 
paign, two French armies, under Jourdan 
and Moreau, were to enter Germany and 
force their way to Vienna ; Bonaparte 
was to force the King of Sardinia — who 
had already lost Savoy and Nice, but 
maintained a strong army in Pi(‘dmont — 
to sever himself from the Austrian alliance, 
and was to drive the Austrians out of Italy. 

The new general had as subordinates 
men who had already shown great abilities, 
such as Massena and Lannes ; he was soon 
to eclipse them. Advancing with some 
40,000 men, he found the Austrian and 
ihedinontese forces under Beaulieu dis- 
posed in three divisions, prepared to dispute 
his passage into Piedmont, and to cut his 
communications if he proceeded along 
the coast to Genoa. Bonaparte’s move- 
ments deceived Beaulieu, and he was 
successful in completely routing the centre 
division at Montenotte, and 
splitting the right— -the Pied- 


Public 


of deserving well of the new 
(iovernment. Barras had his own reasons 
for jnishing the young man who, amid his 
ambitions, was consumed with passion 
for the fascinating widow Josejdiinc 
Beauhai'iiais. Carnot recognised a brilliant 
military genius in the plan for an Italian 
campaign which Bonaparte had sent in. 
He was appointed to the Italian command, 
married Josejihine, and, after the briefest 
of honeymoons, started for the front in 
March, 1796. He was then six-and- twenty 
years of age . He was one of several brot hers, 
of a leading Corsican family, French only 
in the sense that Choiseul annexed Corsica 
just before Napoleon was born. 

For years past, Corsica, under the 
leadership of tlie patriot Pasquale Paoli, 
had been struggling for freedom from the 
Genoese rule; and the struggle was re- 
newed against the French. The young 
Napoleon’s sympathies were with the 
patriots to an extent which occasionally 


Austrians 

Defeated by west — from the 

onapar c Beaulieu on the east. The 

Austrians fell back to the north-east to 
defend the line of the Po, the Piedmontese 
to the north-west, to cover Turin. But 
the King of Sardinia, seeing that Piedmont 
was now practically indefensible, came 
to terms, and withdrew from the coalition. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF NAPOLEON: HIS UNHAPPY SCHOOLDAYS AT BRIENNE 


As a lad, the future Emperor of the French attended school at Brienne, and having but a scanty acquaintance with the 
French language, his lot was anything but happy. He even felt so miserable that he attempted to escape, and it is said 
that he offered himself as a sailor to the British Admiralty. The lonely youth seems to have been an object of amuse- 
ment to his schoolmates, and Bonaparte’s sensitive nature must have been deeply wounded by their unfeeling treatment. 

I'roin the p.mitinj; l)y r Dum-is 

Bona])arte was fro(‘ to deal independently tingent was withdrawn from the Austrian 
with the Austrians before April was ended, forces. Leghorn was seized though the 
Ik’aulieu took uj) his }K)sition behind the Duke of Tuscany, the brother of the 
Ticino ; again Bonai)art(‘, by raj)id move- enij)eror, liad left tlie coalition before 
ments, com]detely outmanceuvred him, Prussia “-and the British merchants and 
and ehected the passage of the Po at shipping in that neutral ])()rt ])aid the 
Piacenza. Beaulieu withdrew behind the ])(‘nalty. Bologna and Ferrara, at the 
Adda. But the fury of the French assault, north of the Papal states, wer(‘ occujued ; 
headed by Bonaparte and J/annes in per- and the Po])e bought res])ite at the price 
son, on the narrow wooden bridge at of a million sterling, the surrc'iuler of 
Lodi,carried the passage, and the Austrians numerous works of ait, and the cession of 
Were routed. Beaulieu, however, managed Bologna, Ferrara, and Ancona. Further, 
to di*aW t^lfis scattered forces together although Venice was neutral, Bonajiarte 
beyond the Mincio, and ndreat to the all- , found a pretext for occupying 

important fortress of Mantua. Brescia, within the territories 

Four days later Bonaparte entered the . of that reiniblic, thereby 

Lombard capital, Milan. The hypothesis ampaigniJ'g virtually compelling Beaulieu 
that the Kepublican army was engaged on in turn to violate the Venetian neutrality 
amission of liberation was rendered some- by occupying Peschiera, to cover Mantua, 
what unconvincing by the toll which the Beaulieu was thereupon attacked and 
conqueror levied, not only in cash but in driven north into the Tyrol, while a portion 
works of art , which the Italians looked upon of his army remained in Mantua, 
as national treasures, and various local The Directory, taking alarm at the sud- 
insurrections of the populace took place den and startling prestige acquired in six 
which were severely re})resscd. weeks of brilliant campaigning, proposed, 

Naples, the other Bourbon state which but did not venture to press, that Bona- 
was in the coalition — Spain had with- parte should leave half his army under 
drawn in tlu* })revious year — was terrified command of Kellerman to deal with the 
into neutrality, and the Neapolitan con- Austrians, and should proceed with the 
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other half to coerce the Pope. The 
proposal was negatived. The general went 
on to begin the siege of Mantua, when 
news cam^ that Beaulieu was superseded 
by Wiirmser, who was descending from the 
Tyrol with his main army by the valley of 
the Adige, in Venetian territory, while 
a second army was to pass on the west of 
Lake Garda towards Brescia. Wiirmser 
was soon to learn the unwisdom of splitting 
up a force which was intended to operate 



broken up, and Wiirmser only succeeded 
in reaching Mantua with a force consider- 
ably smaller than the number of men he 
had lost in getting there. 

Had the French cam]migns in Germany 
been successful, it would now have been 
Bona})arte’s business to leave North Italy 
in its practically prostrate condition and 
march ■ through the mountains upon 
Austria. The two columns under Moreau 
and Jourdan advanced on separate lines 

■ into Germany, while the 
Austrian commander, the 
Archduke Charles, had his 
forces de})leted in order to 
])rovidc the troops for 
Wiirmser’ s descent into 
Italy. Charh^s, however, 



leaving only a small force 
to hold Moreau in check, 
threw himself on Jourdan, 
and in a series of engage - 
memts drove him back 
o\’er the Rhine. Moreau, 
in danger of finding him- 
self cut oft and over- 


whelmed, conducted a 


masterly retreat ; but the 
combined plan of campaign 
was ('omi)letcly foiled. 
Bonaiiarte could carry out 
his own plans in Italy — 
unless the Austrians could 



prevent him. As an initial 
ste]), he had on his own 
responsibility ejected the 
Duke of Modena, and con- 
structed the “Ci.si)adane 
Republic ” out ot tho 
duchy and the recently 
ceded estates of the papacy. 

Austria, how^^*, had 
not yet thrown lip the 
cards, and in the late 


BONAPARTE IMPRISONED AS A “SUSPECT” AT NICE autumn new armies were 
On the do A'n fall of Robespierre, Napoleon, as his brother’s friend, fell under the tUo 

su.spicion of the authoritie.s, and on a pretext being found for his arrest, he was ^ iiuni liil i yiui. 

placed in the prison at Nice, in August, ] 794, and detained there for thirteen days. Considerably Outnumbering 


! roin llu‘ painiinij By I*. M Ward 

against Bonaparte, who at once hurled 
himself on the western force, put it to 
flight, and then, in a rapid series of engage- 
ments, broke uj) Wiirmser’s main force, 
driving it back into the Tyrol. 

Receiving reinforcements, the stout old 
Austrian again advanced — and again in 
two divisions — with the inevitable result. 
One was shattered at Roveredo ; the 
victor occupied the Austrian line of com- 
munications. The second army was then 


Bonaparte s forces. By 
three days of desperate fighting at 
Areola, Alvinzi was driven back to 
the Tyrol in November ; yet once more 
he renewed his advance in January, 1797, 
only to be crushed at Rivoli and La 
Favorita. These battles decided the fate 
ot Mantua, which surrendered at the 
beginning of February ; Bonaparte was 
sufficiently generous to allow Wiirmser and 
the garrison to march out with the honours 
of war. To complete the humiliation ot 


I u 
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the papacy was now a simple process, 
which had been deferred only till more 
dangerous matters had been dealt with. 
Ten days after the surrender of Mantua 
the Pope was compelled to sign the Treaty 
of Tolentino. The terms were unexpectedly 
favourable ; beyond a further indemnity, 
they amounted to little more than the 
confirmation of the previous cession of 
Ferrara, Ancona, and Bologna, which were 
already incorporated in the Cispadane 
Republic. To this were now to be added, 
under the name 
of the Cisalpine 
Republic, the 
conquered d is - 
tricts of L o m - 
bardy. 

Southern Italy 
did not demand 
immediate atten- 
tion ; Northern 
Italy was com- 
pletely in the 
hands of t h e 
French, though 
Venice was still 
to pay the pen- 
al t y for her 
neutrality. But 
France was pre- 
paring to renew 
her advance u}>on 
Vienna, Hoclic 
replacing J our- 
dan — and Hochc 
was the most dan- 
gerous of Bona- 
parte’s rivals. 

The C o r s i c a n 
resolved to be 
first in the field, 
and to secure for 
himself the ad- 
vantage of dic- 
tating terms to 
Austria. In a 
rapid campaign, in which he was ably 
assisted by Massena and joubert, he 
forced the ])assage of the Alps, defeating 
the Archduke Charles on the Tagliarnento, 
and reached Leoben early in April, while 
Moreau’s advance had been delayed by 
deficiencies in the military supplies. At 
Leoben he was met by Austrian peace 
commissioners, and the i^reliminaries of a 
treaty were signed on April i8th. Austria 
was to cede Belgium and Lombardy, and, 
by way of compensation, was to receive 
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portions of the Venetian territory. In 
this last stipulation Bonaparte was 
barely anticipating events, since no excuse 
could be jiretcnded for the partition of 
Venice. The excuse came. The exactions 
and the domineering of the French, 
deliberately }>rovocative, aroused the fury 
of the ])opulation ; in Venice there was a 
rising, and the French soldiers in the 
hos})ital were murdered, the day before 
the articles were signed at J?eoben. The 
Venetian Government humbled itself in 
despairing mes- 
sages, while col- 
lisions continued. 
Bonaparte r e - 
plied by dictating 
terms of submis- 
sion, whi('h were 
accepted. T h e 
Venetian olig- 
archy abolished 
itself, and was 
replaced by a 
po]mlar consti- 
tution; the alli- 
ance with France 
which Venu'c had 
hitherto ])ersist- 
ently refused, 
was adopt ('(1 ; the 
usual tribute in 
works of art was 
exacted. 

The meaning 
of these things 
was revealea i.i 
the definitive 
Treaty of Campo 
Formio witn 
Austria in Octo- 
ber, when I he 
Venetian terri- 
tories east of the 
Adige were trans- 
ferred to Austria, 
while F ranee 
took possession of the. Ionian Islands. 
Venice was the price whicli Bonaparte was 
willing to j)ay in order to secure from 
Austria the promise of the Rhine provinces 
in addition to the cessions of territory 
arranged under the articles of Leoben. 

Other events, however, had been taking 
place while Bonaparte was winning his 
position as the foremost of living soldiers. 
Spain, after retiring from the coalition in 
1795, had gone over to the French 
alliance in 1796, and reinforced the French 



JOSEPHINE, THE WIFE OF BONAPARTE 
The widow of the Vicomte de Beauharnais, Josephine was married to 
Bonaparte in 1700. Fond of pleasure, she gathered around her the 
most brilliant society of France, and in this way assisted in the estab- 
lishment of her husband’s power. Her marriage was dissolved in l»09. 
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fleets; France already had that of the 
Batavian Republic — that is, Holland— at 
its disposal. Although Admiral Jervis 
Was in command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, his orders reduced him almost 
to impotency till he found his opportunity 
in February, 1797. Oft Cape St. Vincent 
he caught a much larger Spanish fleet, on 
the way from Cartagena to Cadiz ; but 
being in tW(j divisions, he was able to 
crush the larger portion, partly owipg to 
an audacious disregard of orders on the 
part of Commodore Nelson, which met 
with the admiral’s full approval. The 
victory of Cape St. Vincent secured the 
mastery of the seas when it seemed to be 
threatened by the numerical strength of 
the hostile combination. 

Nevertheless, that mastery was again 
endangered almost immediately after- 
wards, first by a serious mutiny in the 
fleet at Spit head, which was the outcome 
of genuine grievances on the part of the 



MARSHAL LANNES 

Another of Napoleon's marshals, Jean Lannes, Duke of 
Montebello, played a leading part in the campaigns of 
the French ; he was mortally wounded at Aspern in 1809. 

men. The justice of the men’s demands 
was so manifest that they were conceded, 
and the men returned to their duty. This, 
however, was followed by a second 


mutiny at the Nore, in which there is no 
doubt that the ringleaders were inspired 
by Jacobin doctrines. This trouble was 
the more dangerous because the fleet 



NAPOLEON’S GREATEST MARSHAL 
Marshal Massc'na distinguished himself in the many 
campaigns in which Napoleon was engaged, and in 1807 
was created Duke of Rivoli. He cast in his lot with the 
Bourbons at the Restoration, and declined to follow 
Napoleon on his return from Elba. He died in 1817 . 

was in exjiectaiioii of an engagement 
with the Dutch squadron which was 
being prepared in the. Texel. This mutiny 
was sternly su|)pressed with the aid of 
the now loyal ex-mutineers of Spithead, 
while Admiral Duncan was deceiving the 
Dutch into a belief that the two or three 
vessels which he could command were 
merely the leaders of his squadron, and 
so kept them from issuing out of the 
Texel in force. It was not till some months 
later, almost at the moment when the 
Treaty of Campo Formio was being signed, 
that Duncan decisively vanquished the 
Dutch fleet in the stubborn engagement 
of Camperdown. 

Affairs, however, had not in the raeg^Yi- 
time been going smoothly with t\ie French 
Government. It had not, indeed, been 
shaken by Jourdan’s failure in 1796, which 
had been more than counterbalanced 
by Bonaparte’s Italiai successes ; nor 
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THE signing of THE TREATY OF TOLENTINO BY THE POPE IN 1797 
Having defeated tho Austrians and driven them ont of Italy. Napoleon marched into the Papal states, and ten 
days after the surresder of Mantua, on February 19th, 1797. forced the Pope to sign the Treaty of Tolentioo. 
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BONAPARTE IN ITALY: REVOLT OF THE PEASANTS AT PAVIA 

During his Italian campaign the peasants in several quarters rose in revolt against the French. The disturbance 
in Pavia was not suppressed until the town was taken by storm, and given up to be plundered by the soldiers. 
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BONAPARTE AT THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF LEOBEN IN 17«7 
Forcing the passage of the Alps and defeating the Archduke Charles on the 1 agliamento, Bonaparte reached 
Leoben early in April, 1797. where he was met by the Austrian Peace Commissioners. There, on the 18th of that 
month, were signed the preliminaries of peace between Austria and France embodied in the Treaty o fCampo Formio. 


THli FRENCH IN EG^PT: BONAPARTE’S AMBITIOUS SCHEME 
During^ his Egyptian campaign Bonaparte, discovering the remains of an ancient canal near Suez, contemplated the 
formation of a waterway between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and in the above picture his soldiers are seen 
at the work of excavation. The scheme, however, was abandoned, the discovery being made on survey that there 
was a difference of thirty feet between the levels of the Mediterranean at low water and the Red Sea at high water 

From the p.iiminj; by I'.reninr 

was its position aftcctcd by the fact trembled for their power. On the other 

that the latter general conducted affairs hand, Austria and Great Britain both saw 

in that country very much as if he a prospect of a French Government which 

himself, and not the Directory, were Would be comparatively amenable. Austria 

at the head of the state. But whereas in the past had refused to make peace 
two-thirds of the delegates to the Assem- apart from her island ally ; she had just 
blies were members of the Convention, assented to the articles of Leobeii only 
the majority of the remaining third, the because a victorious army was within 
elected members, were reactionaries, many eighty miles of her capital, and she began 
of whom desired a monarchical restoration. to hope that she might evade the ratifica- 
Among the Directors, Carnot and Letour- tion of those articles. Tlie Moderates were 
neur both favoured the “ Moderates."' Director ^^^eady showing their hand 

The retirement of one-third, according Drc*ad^ attacking the Italian 

to the Constitution, in May, 1797, greatly 30^^ urte i^^asures of Bonaparte. The 
strengthened this party; and although ^ onapar e Xriumviratein the Directory 
Letourneur also retired, by lot, his place began to meditate a military coup dhHat, 
was taken by another moderate, Barthe- to be carried through by Hoche, whose am- 
lemy. A leading personage in the party bitions seemed to be of a less dangerous 
was Pichegru, who some time before had type than those of Bonaparte. But 
fol lowed the example of Dumouriez in enter- Hoche must be hoodwinked; he would 
ing upon negotiations for a monarchical not be a tool of the Triumvirate, and was 
restoration with the Austrians, though the not minded to play Ciesar. The overtures 
conspiracy had not been discovered. Still, to Hoche proved unsuccessful. But 
Pichegru’s leanings were more than sus- Bonaparte’s wrath was aroused by the 
pected. The other three members of Moderate attacks on him. From his 
th-^ Directory, Barras, Rewbell, and La quarters at Montebello he called upon the 
Rdveillere, with the old conventionists, Triumvirate to crush the hypothetical 
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conspiracy — he furnished proof, from 
papers which had fallen into his hands, 
of Pichegru's designs two years before — • 
and he sent his lieutenant Augcreau to 
manage the military part of the business. 
On September 4th the ccnip d’etat of 
Fructidor established tlii. Triumvirate in 
power,, drove Carnot from the country, 
and sent Pichegru and many others to 
prison or exile. Moreau, as a friend 
of Pichegri^, was withdrawn from his 
commeind on the Rhine, where 
^ replaced l)y lioche, 

p. , and on the deatli of Hoc he, by 
^ Augcreau. With Hochc dead, 

and Moreau under the (iovernment’s sus- 
picion, Bona])arte had no possil)le military 
rival, and had no hesitation in letting 
the Triumvirate feel that he C(a'tainly was 
no less independent of tlu' new Directory 
than of the old. 

Austria and England apjwciatcd the 
change in the situation. Pitt was as 
stubl)orn as ever in his detc'rmination to 
refuse a peace on unsatisfactory terms, 
having failed to realise that the wealth 


and resources of the Republic were now 
raj)idly increasing. Austria, on the other 
hand, felt herself with no alternative 
but to make the best bargain available, 
in which Thugut was not likely to display 
scrupulousness. Hence the Treaty of 
Campo Formio in October left Great 
Britain isolated, while Austria accepted 
Venice as compensation for her losses 
elsewhere, and acceded to Bonaparte’s 
demand for the German Rhine provinces. 
The Directory raged, but found itself 
conijx'lled to the terms of Bonaparte. 

Having settled the treaty, Bonaparte 
returned to North Italy to complete the 
organisation of the Cisalpine Republic, to 
which was added the Valteline, hitherto 
a canton subject to the Swiss Grison 
lasagne, from whose domination it had 
just broken fret'. Thence, after a brief 
visit to the C()ngr(‘ss at Rastadt, which 
was engaged in settling some details of the 
Treaty of Campo Formio, he betook him- 
self to Paris. The Directors received him 
with more fear than satisfaction ; but he 
was not yet inclined to seize the military 



THE PLAGUE AT JAFFA : AN INCIDENT IN BONAPARTE’S EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN 
Plague was raging at Jaffa when Bonaparte and his army passed through Syria, and in this picture the great general 
of the Directory is seen visiting the pestilence-stricken quarter and laying his hands on the sores of the afflicted 
people. Apart from the heroism of the art, he thus showed his own belief in predestination, the sole article of his creed. 

Trom the p.iiiitiiig^ by Baron -C.rus 
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THE BRITISH VICTORY IN THE NAVAL BATTLE AT CAMPERDOWN 
On October 11th, 1797, the fleets of the British and Dutch engaged in battle off Camperdown, Admiral Duncan 
being in command of the British forces, while the Dutch fleet was under De Winter. The sanguinary action resulted 
In a brilliant victory for the British who captured seven ships of the line, among them being the two flagships. In 
the above picture the Dutch flagship is shown in a dismantled condition and about to surrender to Admiral Duncan, 


pni’ifln«f hv D. 



THE OVERTHROW OF THE FRENCH AT THE BATTLE OF THE NILE 


The Battle of the Nile, fought in Aboukir Bay on August 1st, 1798, between the British and the French fleets, wf s 
on by the former, Nelson completely overthrowing the enemy, though his fleet was numerically inferior. The 
picture given above represents the battle at the moment of the blowing up of the French flagship The Orient. 

Troni the p.^luting l>y I)e ]-.oii11>rrbourj^ 
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NELSON’S CAPTURE OF SPANISH WARSHIPS AT THE BATTLE OF ST. VINCENT 
On February 14th, 1707, a great naval engagement between Britain and Spain was fought off Cape St. Vincent, the 
British admiral. Sir John Jervis, scattering the Spanish fleet. Nelson — at that time commodore— in the rear of the 
line fought valiantly to prevent the reunion of the two divisions of the Spanish fleet, and when the victory was won he 
boarded the Spanish ship, San Nicolas, and led his men across her deck to the San Josef, of which he also took 
possession. In the above picture he is seen on board the latter vessel receiving the commander’s sword. 

From tlu- p.iiiititifl; by T 1' I>irl,er 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF CAMPERDOWN : THE DUTCH ADMIRAL’S SURRENDER 
rhis picture illustrates an incident after the defeat of the Dutch fleet by the British at Camperdown, Admiral de 
Winter being shown yielding up his sword in acknowledgment of defeat to Lord Duncan on board the Venerable. 

From the painting by D. Orme 
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dictatorship which was within his grasp. 
It was not as a Paris politician that he in- 
tended to strike for the great world-empire 
on which his imagination was dwelling. 

The fact patent to everyone was that 
Great Britain was the one Power which 
stood out in resolute hostility to the Re- 
public ; for, although Catharine of Russia 
had died in 1796, her successor, Paul, had 
not yet adopted an anti-French policy. To 
humble England was an obvious policy, to 
the adoption of which the Directory was 
already avowedly committed. To that 
end, again, a great invasion was a con- 
spicuous means. The arsenals of France, 
esj)ecially Toulon, were soon busy prepar- 
ing armaments ; the victorious general was 
to be hurled against the tyrant of the seas. 

The victorious general had every in- 
tention of crushing the tyrant of the 
seas ; but not, for the present, by that 
particular method, to which the British 
fleet might prove an obstacle. But 
Great Britain was now an Oriental as 
well as a European Power. Bonaparte 
had conceived the idea of an Asiatic 


empire which would not only rob Great 
Britain of her Indian dominion, but would 
provide overwhelming resources for turn- 
ing back upon the West. The high-road 
to Asia lay through Egypt ; and Egypt, 
not the shores of England, was the objec- 
tive of Bonaparte’s designs, to which 
the effusive Barras had no sort of ob- 
jection. The general of the Republic 
triumphing in London would be a portent 
more alarming to the Triumvirate in Paris 
^ j than the general on his way 

e^non India. England watched 

the French 

obvious. Bonajiarte s secret 
was kept ; but Admiral Nelson, on guard in 
file Mediterranean, had his own intuitions. 
At any rate, the armament would come out 
of Toulon, and, whatever its destination, 
he would have to account for it. But 
weather drove him off ; the fleet had just 
time to sail clear away before he could re- 
ap])ear, to find Toulon cmiity. Instinct 
bade him make for Egypt in pursuit. He 
reached Alexandria, but found no sign of 
his quarry, which he had passed in a fog 




BONAPARTE’S CLEMENCY WITH THE SLEEPING SENTRY 
Bonaparte, at Areola, discovering a sentry asleep, quietly took his eun and stood g:uard in his place. The man on 
awakening was terror-stricken, for the penalty of nis fault was death, but his general gave him only a few quiet words of 
reproof. By acts such as this Napoleon gained the love and devotion of his men, who were ever ready to follow him to death. 



BONAPARTE BEFORE THE DIRECTORY ON HIS RETURN FROM EGYPT 
Convinced that the time had come for him to return to France and assume decisive control, Bon^arte suddenly quitted 
Egypt, leaving Kleber in command of the troops. On his arrival in Paris he presented himself before the Directory. 


and lei't behind engaged in securing Malta 
Irom the Knights ot St. John. Malta was 
neutral ; Kgypt, a dependency of Turkey, 
was neutral. 

Nelson started afresh in ])ursuit, but 
again missed his prey, which reached 
Alexandria on June 30th, the day after his 
de]iartur(‘. Bonajiarte and his forces were 
landed; he was careful to proclaim that 
they had come as liberators — friends, in- 
deed, of the sultan and the Mohammedan 
religion — ^to free Egypt from the yoke of 
the Mamelukes. Alexandria was seized 
without difficulty ; Bonaparte led his 
murmuring forces across the desert, to 
change their murmurs into vivats whtni they 
shattered the splendid Mameluke cavalry 
in the Battle of the Pyramids. 

. Bonaparte entered Cairo in 

Tnumphs and tl i- 

isas ers came news of disaster. 

Nelson had got on the scent, and returned 
to Alexandria on August ist. He found the 
French battleshii)s — thirteen in number — 
at anchor in Aboukir Bay, heading nortli- 
west, with shoals on their left, where he 
was told there was no room for ships to 
pass. But Nelson held that where there 
was room for French ships to swing there 


was room for Phiglish ships to sail. He 
bore down, late as it was, on a north-west 
wind, his van passing down the French 
left between the ships and the shoals, his 
rear jiassing down the French right. Thus 
he brought the French van between two 
fires, while the French rear to leeward 
could not come into action. 

The battle raged far into the night ; the 
French flagship, The Orient, was blown 
up ; all but two of the battleships and a 
couple of frigates were destroyed or cap- 
tured. “It was not a victory, V)ut a revolu- 
tion.” The battle converted the Mediter- 
ranean into an English lake. Bonaparte 
was isolated in Egypt, with no possible 
chance of obtaining supplies or reinforce- 
ments, or maintaining his communications 
with France. The Asiatic empire had 
become an impossibility, though even now 
Bonaparte would not admit it to himself. 

The attack upon Egypt forced the Porte 
to declare war on France ; and Bonaparte, 
after having organised an Egyptian govern- 
ment, and having set the example, which 
found followers among his army, of pro- 
fessing Mohammedanism, anticipated the 
Turkish attack by himself attacking Syria 
early in 1799. His successes were checked 
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1)eforc Acre, where Djezzar Pasha held out isolation had kept him in ignorance, 

stubbornly, his garrison being reinforced Even before his departure from Toulon 

by Sir Sidney Smith with some British the progress of the congress at Rastadt 

sailors and Bonaparte's siege artillery, had been ominous of trouble. The rulers 

which they had captured cn route from of the Rhine provinces were very ill- 

Alexandria. All tiic French efforts to pleased to find that Austria and Prussia 

carry the obstinate fortress were fruitless ; — now ruled by Frederic William III. — had 

Acre made mere futility of the Syrian cam- disposed of their territories to Franco, 

paign. Bonaparte retreated into Egypt, Protestant Prussia was willing to compen- 

where he annihilated a Turkish column ; sate them by the secularisation of the 

but also, in the Cfmrse of communications ecclesiastical states in Central Ciermany ; 

with Sir Sidney Smith, received a packet orthodox Austria was not. A Franco- 

of newspapers bearing momentous intelli- Prussian alliance seemed probable 

gence concerning events of which his outcome of the quarrel, and Thugut 



BONAPARTE’S COUP D’ETAT: DISPERSING THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMEI^T OF FRANCE 
The executive goverument of France, known as the Directory, was in the hands of five men, and because of his youth 
Bonaparte was unable to join it. He resolved, however, on a bold stroke ; the Directory was unpopular, and he deter- 
mined to overthrow it. With the assistance of Si6y6s, this was accomplished on November 9th, 1799. The two 
Directors who refused to dissolve were placed under gruard ; a tremendous scene was witnessed in the Council of Five 
Hundred when Bonaparte was refused a hearing, but the Chamber dispersed when the soldiery advanced upon it. 

.. l,v- l'r;inc-ois B<>uchct in llie Louvre 
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INSTALLATION OF THE THREE “CONSULS’ OF FRANCE 
This picture is a sequel to that on the preceding page. After the dissolution of the Directory, the Council of Ancients de- 
creed the appointment of a provisional executive committee of three, nominating Sh yi's, Ducos, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From t)n‘ painting by Lomlci at \ etsailU's 


be^an to mc'ditate a loncwal of the war. 
Moreos^er, tlio Tsar Paul, who, in con- 
trast to Catliarine, was already showing 
himself a strong reactionary in domestic 
affairs, took umbrage at the French seizure 
of the island of Malta. In Italy, the 
Directoiy deserted Bona})arte’s policy of 
leniency to the papacy, to which it had 
objected from the beginning ; it encour- 
aged democratic insubordination, and in 
the disturbances which arose found excuse 
for marching upon Rome, removing the 
old Pope from the Eternal City, and set ting 
uj’> a Rejmblic according to precedent. 
vSimilar disturbances were fostered in 
Switzerland, with similar results ; the 
existing Government was abolished and 
replaced by the “ Helvetic Republic" on 
the approved model. These proceedings 
inspired universal alarm. The Neapolitan 
monarchy felt itself particularly endan- 


gered. The battle of the Nile greatly 
strengthened Pitt, and even his energies 
were now surpassed l)y tliost' of the Tsar 
in the effort to form a new coalition. 
Nelson and his fleet from the Nile evrrived 
at Naples and insjured tresh confidence. 
The monarchy ])rematurely declared war 
against the R(']niblic, and an army 
marched on Rome. Tem])orary success 
was ])romptly followed by reverse. The 
advance of French troo])S frightened the 
royal family into flight to Nelson's ships. 
Napk‘S was forthwith converted into the 
Parthenopean Rejmblic, and the Sardinian 
and Tuscan territories Were occupied by 
bd'ench trooj)S in January, X799. 

The second coalition was already formed, 
and Russia was pledged to support Austria 
by sending an army into Italy under 
Suwarrow. In March, 17()9, several 
hostilities were in full swing. Jourdan, 
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advancing towards Vienna, was driven 
back over the Rhine by the Archduke 
Charles. Scherer was defeated at Magnano, 
and replaced by Moreau. Massena, who had 
begun an advance on Vienna from Switzer- 
land, was paralysed. Suwarrow apj)eared 
in Italy, outmanoeuvred Moreau, and on 
the Trebbia cut to pieces General Mac- 
- donald’s smaller force from the 

I ^ # . south, which was attempting to 

French ^ a junction with Moreau, 

who was obliged to retreat. 
vSuwarrow, however, was ordered to remain 
in Italy, instead of pressing on to France, 
while the Austrians secured Lombardy. 

Joubert appeared on the scene with a 
fresh French army, but was crushed and 
himself slain by the combination of 
Suwarrow with the Austrians at Novi. In 
Naples, the Republic was easily overturned 
and the Bourbons were restored — to avenge 
the recent revolution in very sanguinary 
fashion. The whole of Italy was lost to 
the French, except Genoa. In tlie north, 
a British force was landed in Holland, and 
captured the Dutch fleet in the Texel, 
though York, its commander, made no 
further effective j)rogress. 

This record was serious enougli for 
France, but beyond this the central govern- 
ment itself was in very precarious condi- 
tion. The Directory, as established at 
Fructidor, was aware of the uncertainty of 
its own tenure of power, and in 1798 
aroused indignant opposition by cancelling 
the election of several unfavourable depu- 
ties. In the following spring they again 
lost ground in the elections ; Sieyes took 
the place of Rewbcll in the Directory itself, 
and in June that body was practically 
reconstituted, as concerned its personnel, 
though without any tendency to royalism. 

Such was the sum of the news whicli 
convinced Bonaparte that the time had 
come for him to return to Paris at all 
costs and assume decisive control. Keeping 
his designs secret till all was ready, he 
« succeeded in making sail from 

® Egypt, in company with trusted 
, p comrades — Marmont, Lannes, 

® Murat, and Berthier — leav- 

ing the indignant Kleber in command 
of the troops, and at the head of the 
administration. He landed in France on 
October 9th, to find that the month of 
September had seen a material improve- 
ment in the military situation. In Holland, 
Brune was on the point of forcing York to 
capitulate at Alkmaar — an event which 
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occurred ten days later. In Italy, Suwar- 
row had found that Austria was merely 
playing for her own hand, to secure not 
only Lombardy but also Sardinian terri- 
tory ; and he himself Was ordered to join 
his colleague, Korsakoff, in order to crush 
Massena in Switzerland. When he suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Alps he found that 
Massena had already fallen upon Korsakoff 
and crushed him. He hims^df had the 
utmost difliculty in withdrawing his force, 
which alone could not cope with Massena, 
to a place of safety. Having effected this, 
he threw up his command. The breach 
between Russia and Austria was a most 
serious blow to the coalition. Bonaparte 
was hailed with acclamations as the 
conqueror of Egypt. He hastened to 
Paris, where he found affairs ripe for the 
coup d’cHat which he planned. The last 
constitution had proved unworkable, owing 
to the practical difficulty of maintaining 
harmony between the Assemblies and the 
Executive; the indefatigable SieyCs was 
ready with a l.nand new one, beautifully 
and pyramidally symmetrical, though as 
yet the secret of it was locked in his own 
bosom. Sieyes was evidently the man 
_ ♦ » to ally himself with, since 

onftpar e s represente d the m d.a'ates, 
uccess u were dissatisfuid with 

Coup d etat existing constitution. 

Open identification with either jacobins or 
royalists would not result in the necessary 
dictatorship. The existing constitution 
forbade Bonaparte to join the Dirc^ctory 
on the score of his youth, 'flie flow was 
to be struck on November 9th (Brumaire). 
SieyvS could command a majority in the 
Chamber of Ancients ; Bonaparte’s brother, 
Lucien, was president of the other Chamber. 
With his quartet of comrades from Egyj)t, 
Bonaparte could make sure of most of the 
important soldiers. On the fateful day, Che 
two Directors who refused to dissolve were 
place d under guard ; there was a tre- 
mendous scene in the Council of Five 
Hundred, which was Jacobin in its sym- 
pathies, and refused Bonaparte a hearing. 

A harangue from Lucien, howevea', out- 
side the Chamber, roused tlie soldiery to 
advance cm the Chamber, which dispersed; 
and the Council of Ancients decreed the 
appointment of a provisional Executive 
Committee of three— a decree confirmed 
by a few members of the other Chamber, 
who nominated as the three “ consuls ” 
Sieyts, Ducos (an assenting member of the 
Directory), and Napoleon Bonaparte. 




THE YOUNG NAPOLEON 

Above iM the earliest known portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte, showing him at the age of 122. 
From the painting by Greuze in the Museum of Vers-iilles. 



^ 
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ON BOARD THE BELLEROPHON 

From lilt; paintiiiK by 1.. hastlako, R.A. 


THE EMPEROR 

F'roiii the paiutiiit; by Horace Vernet in the Natioriiii (.ahery 
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FRANCE UNDER THE NEW DESPOTISM 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AS FIRST CONSUL 


I T bad been understood amon" the con- 
s])irators of the eouj) d’etat tliat Sieyes 
Was to introduce his linal masterpiece of 
constitntion-makin;^. It was very soon 
understood theit tlie masterjuece was to 
l)e remoulded according to the require- 
ments of Bonajiarte. Sieyes liad con- 
structed liis scheme on the metric system. 
Five million ek'clors were to choose 
500, ooo, who were to choose 50,000, 
who were to choose 5,000. Municipal 
officers W(*r(^ to be ajipointed from the 
half-million, dejiartmental officers from 
the 50,000, government officials, the 
judicature, and the legislative assernblit's 
from the 5,000. I'he legislative assemblit^s 
were to be three — the Council ot Stale, 
to initiate* h'gislation ; the Tribunate, to 
discuss and aiiK'iid ; the Corps Lei^islatif, 
to acce])! or reject. Above thc'se came the 
Senate, a})[)ointed lor life, co-o])ting its 

The Power, noiniuatlllf' ll.e 

of the cluimriers, and V(*tomg uucon- 

First Consul ^Idutiomil legislation. Above 

wielding the executive power, and con- 
cerned respectively with war and }K*ace : 
they were to hold office for ten years. At 
the top was a Grand Elector, muninated 
for fiv'e years but removable by the 
Senate ; he was to nominate the two 
consuls, and be the di])lomatic figurelK'ad. 
Bonaparte offered trenchant criticism. 
Everybody was checked by somebody else ; 
no one could do anything. The Grand 
Elector became the Fiist Consul, wielding 
the whole executive j^ower : the other two 
consuls were to be nu'rely advisers. 

The First Consul was to nominate prac- 
tically all (lOvernment officials, and also 
the Council of State, thus virtually ac- 
quiring the power of initiating legislation ; 
and the Senate might neither depose him 
nor absorb him into its own ranks. In 
effect, he was to be an autocrat, with all 
the powers which had once been wielded by 
the Committee of Public Safety. The First 


F ranee under 
Her New 
Government 


Consul was, of course, to' be Na])oleon 
Bonaparte*. A practir.nlly unanimous 
])l(*biscite confirmed the new des})otisni. 

As far as the ceutru .1 authority was 
conc(‘rned, self-government and the 
S<)vt*reignty of the People vanished with 
th(‘ paradoxical announcc*m(*nt : “ ('itizens, 
the lv(‘volution is fixed to the principles 
which commeucx'd it. It is 
finished.” All ])ower was in 
the hands of the First Consul’s 
nominees. It remained to 
apply tlic prineij)le to the self-government 
by (“lectiva*. bodas in departnu*nts and 
commuiK'S, which had been overridden b}^ 
the agents of the ('ommittee of Public 
Safety. By a, law promulgated in 1800, 
the Dejiartments wiai* jilaced under the 
control of a Preh*ct and Sub-])rt'h*cts, and 
the Commun(*s undei' a Mayor --all ap- 
])ointt‘d by the central GoverniiK'iit at 
Paris. The r(‘])resentative bodies became 
merely consultative*. The entire system 
Wiis probably tlic* most completely and 
pi'ili'ctly ca'iilralised on record. All the 
sovereign functions were exercised at the 
will ot a single man, with no check save 
the ])Ower of the legislature to reject 
legislation. Even criticism was articulate 
only in the charnbei- of the I'ribunate. 

The healing of old wounds was the policy 
of the new Government. Amnesties for 
past ])olitieal offenc(*s, repatriation of 
emigres who were not of the irreconcilable 
type, ])ermission to celebrate ])ublic wor- 
ship for priests who accejited 
“ridvocate alunnula of obedience to the 
(iovernment, were measures 

olreace ^ \ ^ , 

wliicli removed sources of 
disaffection The next step was for the 
First Consul to pose as ttie advocate of 
])cace, which would certainly be popular. 

It is improbable that the overtures 
made by Bonaparte were genuine. They 
threw the onus of rejection upon the 
obstinately aggressive foes of France. 
The continuation of war, if forced upon 
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the French, would give them oppor- 
tunities for supplying the exchequer by a 
renewal of the system of organised ])illage 
which Bonaparte had adopted in Italy. 
Austria was mistress of North Italy, and 
Great Britain was on the point of possess- 
ing herself of Malta ; neither of these 
Powers was disposed to resign the advan- 
tages won. The First Consul knew that 
his proposals would be unacceptable, and 
he presented them in the irregular form of 
letters addressed 


St. Gothard pass, and swooped upon the 
plains of Lombardy before Melas sus- 
})ected his approach at the end of May. 
The dogged tenacity of Massthia in Genoa 
had served its purpose, though he was 
obliged to surrender on June 4th. Strategy 
is not sentiment, and Genoa was allowed 
to fall in order that Melas might be 
the more completely crushed. 

Bonaparte proceeded to envelop Melas 
at Marengf), near Alessandria ; the Aus- 
, trial* for his 


])ersonally to the 
Kmperor and to 
King George, 
w h i c h ensured 
their rejection. 
It was easy to 
rouse the right- 
eous resentment 
of France against 
Austria and the 
])erfidious Pitt. 

The war con- 
tinned. The 
sujierior Aus- 
tria 11 forces 
under Melas split 
the French army 
of Italy, driving 
Massena east- 
ward into (lenoa, 
and the rest west- 
ward into Nice. 
M o r can was 
j)laced in com- 
mand of the 
Army of the 
1\ h i n c , with 
orders not to 
})roceed further 
than Ulm. Bona- 
parte, with some 
secrecy , prepared 
a third army. 
M o r e a u a d - 



MALTA’S SURRENDER TO THE BRITISH TROOPS 


This island in the Mediterranean, an important port of call, was 
captured by Bonaparte in 1798 ; two years later, in September, 18(H), 
as shown in the above illustration, it surrendered to the British. 


part, was deter- 
mined to cut his 
way through. He 
very nearly suc- 
ceeded, but a 
French column, 
detached undtn* 
Desain to Novi, 
heard the firing 
and returned to 
the field of battle 
at the critical 
moment — ■ when 
Melas imagined 
that the fight 
was already won. 
Desain stojipcd 
the tide : a 

brilliant cavalry 
charge, led by 
K e 1 1 e r m a n , 
changed immi- 
nent defeat into 
decisive victory. 
Melas felt his 
position to be so 
hoijcless that he 
agreed to the 
cession of all 
North Italy west 
of the Mincio, by 
the Convention 
of Alessandria. 
M a r e n g o , on 


vanced on April June 14th, 

25th, passed the Rhine, and by a series though won almost by an , accident, 
of victories drove the Austrian com- covered the victor with glory. He returned 


mander, Kray, back to Ulm. If he had to Paris, leaving Massena in charge in 

pushed forward he would undoubtedly Italy. In the fortnight following Marengo, 

have forced open the road to Vienna, Moreau, by threatening the Austrian com- 

and have been able to dictate terms to munications, forced them to evacuate Ulm, 


Austria ; the honours would have fallen, defeated them at Hochstett, drove them 


not to the First Consul, but to Moreau. . back on Bohemia, and captured Munich ; 
But his orders cond ‘mned him to inaction then hostilities were suspended, 

till Bonaparte had secured the admiring Negotiations with Great Britain and 
attention of France. The First Consul Austria made no progress ; Marengo had 

carried his army over the Alps by the not been a fatal blow to the latter power, 
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^hich pledged itself not to make a separate Adige was again the frontier in North 
peace before February, in consideration of Itedy; Tuscany was handed over to 
an English subsidy. But Bonaparte now Parma as promised. The Tsar saved the 
established friendly relations with the kingdom of Naples, winch promised to 
Tsar, wiio had quarrelled c(^mpletely with close its ports to Great Britain, which 
Austria, and was ])ossessed with an power had excited Paul’s indignation by 

infatuation for the First Tv/r„i^„ 

Consul as the destroyer of 
the J acobin Keimblic ; and 
Bonaparte was quite ready 
to purchase Jiis alliance by 
])romising the restoration of 
Piedmont to Sardinia, and of : 

Malta to the Knights of St. 

John. From Si)ain, also, the 
cession of Louisiana, the 
colony on the Mississippi, 
was obtained in return for a 
])romise that Tuscany should 

be coiifeired as a kingdom general moreau i^riiisn comt)inauon oi tne 
bn the Duke of Parma. 1 he a general in the French army, be maritime powers was threat- 
failure on he Austrian nogo- cning. Jervis, Duncan, and 

tiations led to a icnewal of decisive battle of Hoheniinden. Nclsou had dealt with tlie 
hostilities and Moreau’s crush- Napoleon exiled him to America. Spain, Holland and 

ing victory at Hoheniinden on Decendjcr France, so that the navies actually at the 
3rd, which forced Austria in effect to sue service of France could not coj)e with 

for iui armistice, and to adoj)! a new England. But her claims as to the treat- 

tone in the negotiations at Luneville. ment of neutral vessels had bt'cn felt as 

Jn Fclnaiary, 1801, the Peace of Lime- vexatious for a long time, ar.d only twenty 
ville was signed ; it was on the basis of the years before had cause d, or l)een made the 

earlier frealy of ( ampo Formio. The ])retext for, tie first k^ague between the 


Adige was again the frontier in North 
Italy ; Tuscany was handed over to 
Parma as promised. The Tsar saved the 
kingdom of Naples, which promised to 
close its ports to Great Britain, which 
power had excited Paul’s indignation by 
refusing to give up Malta. 
Once again the ignited 
Kingdom— 'the Irish Act of 
Union had just been passed — ■ 
stood alone, at the moment 
when Pitt was retiring from 
office on account of the 
king’s obstinate refusal to 
concede the ('atholic Emanci- 
pation t(j which the Minister 
was ])ledged. 

This isolation was the more 
seri(His because an anti - 
yinpTJATT British combination of the 


hostilities and Moreau’s crush- 
ing victory at Hoheniinden on December 
3rd, which forced Austria in effect to sue 
for im armistice, and to adoj)! a new 
tone in the negotiations at Luneville. 

In February, 1801, the Peace of Lune- 
ville was signed ; it was on the basis of the 
earlier frealy of (kimpo Formio. The 


Napoleon exiled him to America. 







Th^ r 2JAIMOUJJMAKY imaVAL BATTLE OFF COPENHAGEN 

the commercial conspiracy against Great Britain was met by prompt action on the part of 

and n “eet the Armed Neutrality. Early in 1801 a British fleet was dispatched to the Baltic, 

was «« Danish fleet, which lay at anchor before Copenhagen, protected by the shoals. Nelson 

cond in command under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, and disregarded the signals ordering his withdrawal. 

From the paint injj by Serres 
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northern maritime powers, which took the 
name of the Armed Neutrality/’ Tlie 
main result of that league had then been 
a declaration of war between Holland and 
Great Britain, to the detriment of Holland. 
Its unsuccessful aim had been to impose 
a change of practice on the British. In 
iSoo, as in 1780, the league was revived 
r instigation of Russia, 

A which was joined by Sweden, 
t Denmark, and, under pressure, 

by Prussia. The occasion ol 
the Russian activity in the matter was 
tlie Tsar Paul’s resentment at the British 
capture of Malta — in September, 1800 — 
which Bonaparte had promised to ])lace 
under liis j)rotecti()n. The renewal of the 
league at the present crisis was a very 
manifest threat. 

The British practice' had not. in fact, 
materially differed from that of any other 
naval ])oW(*r wliich had been strong enough 
to exact similar claims: but tin' rules of 
international law were evem less definitely 
laid down for general accejitance than at 
the j)resent day, and there was no common 
agreement as to their inter|)retation in 
the courts of different countries. It was 
common gromul that neutral vessels 
might not enter a blockadc'd ])ort, and that 
contraband of war was liabl(‘ to ca[)tur(‘ on 
neutral vessels ; Imt different vit'ws were 
put forward as to what constitutes a 
blockade, and what gocjcls are covered by 
the term “ contraband.” It had been tlu; 
standing ])ractice to seize not only contra- 
band, but also enemy’s goods in general, 
when carried in neutral vessels. 

The Armed Neutrality claimed that 
vessels under convoy of a neutral warsliip 
should be exempt from search ; that goods 
carried on neutral vessels should not be 
treated as enemy’s goods ; that the Ih'itish 
definition of contraliand included goods 
which ought not to be reckoned as contra- 
band ; and that only an effective blockade, 
not merely a ])a])er one, should be recog- 
- . , nised. For a sea-power engaged 

ri am s Conflict with a land 

^ i)0wer, these claims were 

the Danes ^ r .1 i- j ^ 

mam fest ly disad van t ageous . 

The claims were regarded in P/ngland 
merely as a pretext for forming a hostile 
naval combination in the interests of 
France, warranting hostilities. A British 
fleet sailed for the Baltic, and on April 2nd 
struck at the Danish fleet, which lay at 
anchor before Copenhagen, protected 
by the shoals. Nelson, who was second in 
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command, carried the major part of his 
fleet through the shoals; and after a furious 
engagement, in which he was subjected to 
the hottest fire he had ever experienced, 
but had disregarded the signals ordering 
his withdrawal, he forced on the Danes 
an armistice for three months, having 
silenced the enemy’s ships. 

His intention was to deal with the 
Swedes and Russians in detail after the 
same fashion. But it wasunn(^.essary. The 
])eculiari1ies and the violence of the Tsar 
I’aul had produced a conspiracy for his 
deposition, which meant his assassination; 
though this had not lieen realised by his 
young successor, Alexander, who was privy 
to the plot. Ten days before the Battle of 
the Baltic he had been murdered, though 
the fact was not yet ])ul)licly known. The 
new Tsar was a complete contrast to his 
father, whose policy he was ]:)rom})t to 
rev'crsc. In tliree months the Arrnt'd 


Neutrality was dissolved. Great Britain 
made some concessions, modifying the list 
ol contraband, acceding to the princi})le 
of effectivt' blockades, and abolishing the 
right of search by privateiM's, though not 


The French 
Driven 
from Egypt 


l)y the king’s ships, when 
neutral vessels were under 
convoy of a neutral warshi]). 
I'lie Tsar withdrew liis claim 


in res])ect of Malta. Further successes 
attended the British arms. In Egypt, 
Kleber, tht' lieutiaiani whom Bonaparte 
had left, ])i()vtd eminently successful; 
but his assassination placed the incompe- 
tent Menon in command. At the end of 


March a Ihitish force under Sir Ralph 
AlxM'crombie landed at Aboukir Bay, and 
completely routed the Frencli, driving them 
into Alexandria. Though Aliercromliie 
himself was killed, Cairo surrendered in 


June, and Alexandria in August. The 
French occupation was at an end. 

With Malta and Egypt secured, and the 
Armed Neutrality dissi])ated. Great Britain 
was no longer averse from jieace ; ])relimin- 
aries were signed in October, and the 
definitive Treaty of Amiens in March, 1802. 
For the first time in ten years France was 
at last at peace. The Acldington Ministry 
undertook to restore Egypt to Turkey, 
Malta to the Knights of St. John, and 
other conquests, with the exception of 
Ceylon and Trinidad. Even the Cape was 
temporarily restored to the Dutch. On 
the other hand, France was to retire from 


the Papal states and from Naples, and 
the Ionian Islands were to form an 
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independent Republican state. On all 
hands peace was welcomed, though its 
terms gave no security against an early 
renewal of the war ; it was welcomed 
even though before it was concluded 
Bonaparte gave ominous ])remonitions of 
continu^'d aggression by imposing ui)on 
the Batavian Republic modifications of 
its constitution, which brought it still 
more decisively under French control, 
ignoring tlte express stipulation for its 
inde])endence in the Treaty of Luneville. 
Similar treatment was a])plied to the 
Ligurian Re])ublic, as (ienoa had now for 
some time been named ; while th(‘ ('is- 
alj)ine became the Italian Republic, with 
Bonaparte for President. Piedmont, too, 
was presently annexed, instead of l)eing 
restored to .Saralinia, in accoi'daiK'e witli 
the promise to the Tsar. But in truth 
Br itain was so invulnerable' at 
sea, and h^rance so inviilner- 
aV)k‘ on land, that neithc'r 
s('emed able to inflict further 
se'i'ioirs damage on the other, 
irnh'ss throirgh her commerce. 

Between Hohenlinden and 
Amiens, the First Consul had 
lu'eai strerrgthening his owrr 
])osilion in hhairre'e. In L)e- 
eernlH'r, nSoo, an attem])t on 
his life, whi('h was soon pr*ov(‘d 
to l)e the work of some 
Brittany ( houans, was made 
an (‘xeuse lor’ tlu' d('])ortatior\ 
of seve'rai |acol)ins who had 
no connectiorr with it. He 
encroached u]')on the powers 
of th(‘ (V)r})s Legislatif and the 
I'he collection of taxe's was transferi'ed tr'om 
the innumerable local bodies to a single 
cc'ntral one. The fimdamerrtal fact became 
continuously more obvious, that the French 
])eople had lost all desirT of })r*a('tical par- 
ticipation in the (iovernment, and cared 
otrly to have secured to them the material 
The Church ^^^^"‘^^dages which had acci'ued 
And the 


Bonap&rte 

Re-est&blishes 

Religion 


r 


1 
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PAUL I. OF RUSSIA 
Tlie second son of Peter III., lie 
succeeded tiis mother, the Empress 
Catharine, in 1 71M). A conspiracy for 
his deposition ended in his assas- 
sination by his officers in JHbl. 


Tribunate. 


fr'orn the Revolution. Even 
the apiK)intinent of arbitrary 

Iiuicm A f • A- 1 

courts ot justice at the rirst 
Consul’s disposal met with no opjiosi- 
tion outside the Tribunate. 

Another step was to seek to establish 
favourable relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Church, whose o]:)])osition 
had been a constant source of disaffection 
in the past history of the Republic. The 
new policy took shape in the concordat 
with the jiapacy, ratified by an official 


attendance at Mass in Notre Dame at 
Easter, 1802. The First Consul, though 
personally absolutely indifferent to creeds 
and forms, was thoroughly awake to the 
uses of a concrete religion as a preservative 
of order, and the inadequacy of abstrac- 
tions to su})j)ly its jilace. He was ready 
to call himself a Mohammedan in Egypt, 
but in France he re-established the Roman 
Catholicism which the Revo- 
lution had disposed. The 
bishops and aiTlibishojrs 
were ajqiointed or reap- 
pointed by the First Consul, with the 
confirmation of the Pojre. Tire non-juiing 
clei'gy W(T(' to be rest ored, and the acting 
clei'gy, regardc'd as renegades by the 
orthodox, were to l)e rec('ivc‘d cai.onicalh' 
into eccle.siasf ical orders and subjc'cted to 
normal ecclesiastical discijrline. On the 
oflier h:md. the (liurcli lands 
t'onfisccrtc'd dui’ing the Ivevolu- 
tion were not to be ri'stoi’ed. 
The concordat eslal)lisli('d the 
Catholic Chuieli, but only as 
subordinati' to flu* Stale ; 
instead of being antagonistic’ 
to the fio\'ernrnent, the 
c'lerical oi'ganisation lic'c'ame 
its ])owerful sujrporfer'. 

Another law of the same 
date' gave sc'curity to all but 
a few of the' ernigrvs and 
“ sus] reefs ” wlro wished to 
I'cdurn to Fr’aneex Tire bulk 
of tliern, tliougli no doirbt 
tlrey r enrairrc'd theor'etic'al sup- 
porters of a bjourbon restora- 
tion, \vei'(‘ thus convertc'd into practical 
su})]>ortcrs of tlic' dc jew to Ciovermmmt. 
It rc'inained to seciu'e the jMrsition of the 
h'ir'st Consul himself, whose appointment, 
though for ten yc'ars, instead of the five* 
originally jrrojxrsed by Sic^yes, was still 
subject to the time limit, whence nc‘w 
revolutionar'y intrigues and corisjrirac'ies 
might not unreasonably he antieijrated. 

A projrosal was made in the Senate for an 
extension of ten years moi'e, which was 
amended into appointment for life, to 
be ratified by a jrlebiscite. More than 
3,500,000 votes against less than 10,000 
expressed the practically unanimous ajr- 
pi'oval of the French jreople. The other 
two consuls, Cambacc'res and Lebrun, were 
then confirmed in office for life ; the First 
Consul was authorised to appoint his own 
successor, and he received further powers 
of controlling the personnel of the Senate 
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and the Legislature. From this time, the 
First Consul adopted the monarchical 
custom of using his first name instead of 
his surname, and we may si)eak no longer 
of Bonaparte, but of Napoleon. 

An additional buttress of the new 
Imperialism was the institution of the 
Legion of Honour, which created a new 

The Le ion ranks in 

e egion interest ncccs- 

of Honour i i • x 

Instituted maintaining the 

regime under which they luul 
come into being. The new honours were 
not hereditary ; in theory they were 
bestowed in reward for public services. 
But they were a very direct negation of 
the abstract doctrine of universal equality. 

Like his great prototype, Julius Ca'sar, 
Napoleon was not only the mightiest of 
the masters in the science and art of war. 


and variegated legal system derived from 
diverse local customs and procedures, 
and to revise these into a universal code 
based on those principles of equality 
which the Revolution recognised. The 
completion of this work was now entrusted 
to a committee ot four jurists, with the 
occasional intervention of the First Consul 
himself. The result of their lalxmrs Was 
the great civil code issued in 1804, Which, 
with certain subsequent moiflifications, 
received in 1807 the name of the Code 
Napoleon. The extensive a])plication of 
this code or of parts of it, not only to the 
realms which at one time or another were 
made subject tt) or dependent on the 
French lunpire, but also in independent 
states such as Prussia and Spain, has 
profoundly modified the law throughout 
Western Euro])e. Similarly the work of 



PREPARING FOR THE INVASION OF ENGLAND: NAPOLEONS CAMP AT BOULOGNE 
It was long the ambition of Napoleon to conquer Great Britain. In this illustration his camp at Boulogne is shown, 
this being the point from which he intended to cross the Channel. There a huge flotilla was prepared for the 
purpose of embarking an army of 120,000 men for the shores of England when the opportunity should present itself. 


and the most triumphant organiser of an 
imperial system out of revolutionary 
elements ; he displayed also an admini- 
strative genius in social reorganisation, 
and that acute perception of the moral and 
material benefits of a wisely splendid 
expenditure on public works which Pericles 
had claimed ages lieforc as specially 
characteristic of the Athenian people. 
Roads and canals, bridges and harbours, 
public buildings and public institutions, 
the splendours of the Louvre, bear lasting 
witness to the vast range of his activities. 

In his most monumental work, how- 
ever, in the spheres of law and of educa- 
tion, Napoleon built upon foundations 
prepared by the idealists of the Revolu- 
tionary era. Years before, a committee 
of the Convention had been appointed 
to introduce uniformity in the complex 
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Condorcct under the Convention su]:)j)lied 
the basis for Napoleon’s scheme of universal 
education. The elementary, secondary, and 
advanced schools of Condorcet, however, 
had lacked the necessary fostering care. 
While leaving the elementary section 
mainly to the control of local authorities, 
Napoleon vigorously developed the second- 
, , ary schools, especially with 

^ , a view to their use as 

seminaries of militarism. 

1 eclmical schools also were 
established, and in 1806 the educational 
edifice was crowned by the seventeen 
academies of the University of France. It 
was a matter of course, under Napoleon, 
that the whole educational system should 
be subject to the control of the head of the 
state, and should be conducted in accord- 
ance with his ideas on the lines Which 
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would make it an instrument for strength- 
ening the whole system of government. 
While this reorganisation Was in progress 
in France, anotlier process of reconstruc- 
tion was going on at the diet of Regens- 
burg, which was working out that 
problem of the German principalities 
which had been left for settlement after 
the Peace of Luneville. Ostensibly the 
question was one of compensating the 
princes dispossessed by the French ac- 
quisitions of territory on the left bank of 
the Rhine. Actually it was one of re- 
distributing German j)rovinces in the 
manner most advantageous to French 
interests. France, inviting the media- 
torial aid of Russia, conducted j)rivate 
negotiations with a num- 
ber of the soverthgns 
concerned, ada])ted its 
general scheme to suit 
the personal j)redileclions 
of Alexander, which hap- 
pened to chime in with 
French interests, and was 
able to pres(’nt to the diet 
proposals the acceptance 
of which was already a 
foregf)nc conclusion. 

Tlie jn evention of any- 
thing in the nature of 
German consolidation or 
the effective extension of 
Hapsbiirg control maybe 
regarded as the primary 
end of Frencli policy. To 
strengthen Prussia on the 
Baltic, as a counterpoise 
to Austria, without allow- 
ing her influence over 
West Germany to be 
extended, was a means thereto; while the 
main business was to make West Ciermany 
really dependent on hhance. The com- 
pensations for dis])()ssessed sovereigns 
could be obtained only by abolishing other 
sovereignties. The scheme proposed the 
secularisation of all the ecclesiastical states, 
their absorption in lay principeilities. 

A corresponding fate was to befall 
nearly all the free cities. Thus, the 
secular princes of South and West (jcrmany 
would extend or consolidate their domin- 
ions. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden and 
Hesse-Cassel in particular profited by 
the secularisation, and were raised to the 
position of imj^erial electorates. The 
suppression of the ecclesiastical states 
made a Protestant majority in the Diet, 



TALLEYRAND 

As Foreign Minister under the First Consul 
he played a prominent part in the affairs of 
France, being for a time the second man in the 
country. Later, he became the leader of the 
anti-Napoleonic faction, and died in 18:i8. 

other volume, 
but no serious 


and consequently weakened Austria, which 
only obtained some Church property in 
the Tyrol, while her prospects of acqui- 
sitions in Bavaria vanished. Prussian 
gains were somewliat more substantial. 

The princes of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
were kinsmen of the Tsar, and French 
diplomacy represented the favour shown 
to those states as compliments to Alex- 
ander. Further, the secularisations en- 
abled the states which jirofited thereby 
to improve their own individual organisa- 
tions, and encouraged them to assert their 
own individuality in ]>reference to any 
ideas of a German nationality, in whicli 
tlu*y would be lost, and in ])reference 
more i)articularly to subordination io the 
Imjierial House. It was 
not difficult for the on- 
looker to realise that in 
fact the ])rocess going on 
was tliat of jin^paring 
them to become Fre'ucli 
dependencies. 

Napoleon appears at 
this time to l)a\x* been 
considering sclumu's of 
expansif>n in tlu‘ Western 
Hemisphere. That was 
j)ix'sumably his jirimary 
intention in oldaining 
Louisiana trom S|)ain, 
and in tlie expedition of 
1802 to establish a French 
govtanment in San Do- 
mingo, where the black 
])o]nilation had sed uj) a 
free republic under the 
negro leader Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, of which an 
account appears in an- 
'roussaint was captured, 
effort was made', to itdain 
dominion. Similar vague dreams instigated 
a ])eaceful expedition to Australia, where 
the French shi]^s were anticipated by the 

British. Napoleon soon drop])ed such 

schemes, and sold Louisiana to the United 
States, having more palpable objects to 
grasp at nearer home. The old dream of 
an Asiatic empire had been dissipated 
in Egypt, whereas the British hold on 
India was tightening under the admin- 
istration of the Marquess Wellesley, after- 
wards Lord Mornington, who had just 
overthrown the Mohammedan dynasty of 
Mysore, and it was soon to be still more 
decisively confirmed by the military skill 
of Wellesley’s younger brother Arthur. 




NAPOLEON CROWNING HIMSELF EMPEROR OF THE FRENL'ri 


In the troublous times that witnessed the struggle to reassert the power of the Bourbons an attempt was made on 
the First Consul’s life. The principal participators in it were punished with death, and all supporters of the new 
ri'gime felt that it.s perpetuity could be secured and the Bourbon decisively excluded only by the establishment of a 
dynasty. Accordingly, the First Consul, on May IHth, 1804, was proclaimed Napoleon I., Emperor of the French. 

I roiii the iMintuii' l>y J. I-. Havul m tin- l.nuxre 


While the First ('oiisul was reorganising 
France, and his Foreign Minister, Talley- 
rand, was manipulating the 
atlairsot (ierinany, the hollow- 
ness of the Peace' of Amiens 
was hecoming daily mort* 
apparent. The 
carr^dng out their evacua- 
tions of cajdured territory, 
hut without undue haste ; and 
they found amjile excuse lor 
[irolonging the delay with 
regard to Malta in the eiction 
ol France. She liad not only 
dealt in high-handed fashion 
with the Batavian and Italian 
republics, but she continued 
to keep troops in tlM'ir 
tones; and the formal anuexa- 
ation of Piedmont took place 
in September, i(So2. Formal 
diplomatic protests were 
entered without effect, and in March, xSoj, 
Napoieoi;^ f(mnd excuse in the domestic 
discussions of the Swiss for intervening 


as mediator and reorganising the Helvetic 
Kepublic for the use of France. 

fn January was })ublished 
the rejiort of Colonel Sebas- 
tiani’s “ commercial mission,’' 
which concerned itself with 
such matters of trade as the 
annexation of the Ionian 
Islands and the rt'conquest of 
'The ])rol('sts of the 
w('re 

answered by protests against 
the continued occupation <jf 
Malta, angry corniilaints, 
which were justiliable enough, 
of scurrilous artich'S published 
in England by the royalist in- 
transigeaiits, and demands for 
tlu!ir extradition, which were 
not. In March there was a 
Paris between 
Napoleon and the British 
ambassador. In April what was in effect 
a British ultimatum was presented, de- 
manding the withdrawal of French troops 


British were 


terri- 



Kgypt. 

P>ritish Foreign Office 


THE DUC D’ENGHIE’N 
When the Royalist movement in 
France was rigorously su|mressed 
the Due d’Enghien, a Bourbon 
prince, was kidnapped and shot 
without even being condemned. 


scene 


in 
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from the Batavian and Helvetic republics, 
compensation to Sardinia for the loss of 
Piedmont, and the retention of Malta by 
England for ten years. France refused 
the terms, and on May 17th diplomatic 
relations were broken off. Napoleon at 
once (ordered the seizure of all British 
property and the arrest of all British 
^ , , subjects in France ; the latter 

DesTn^^ * remained in captivity till 1814. 
oftRr!#** further to be remarked 

that during the peace Napo- 
leon had continued to maintain in 
the ports of France and the dependent 
republics a practical boycott of British 
goods and British commerce. 

The state of open war was renewed, 
although, as at the time when the Peace 
of Amiens was signed, it was difficult for 
either of the mighty belligerents to strike 
the other except through commerce. 
But France could and did impose upon 
Britain a tremendous burden by a per- 
petual menace of invasion. A huge flotilla 
was at once prepared at Boulogne, for 
the purpose of embarking an army of 
120,000 men for the shores of England 
when the opp)ortunily should present it- 
self. Great Britain prepared to meet the 
peril, and vast numbers of volunteers were 
enrolled, drilled, and trained to answer the 
call to arms and face the dreaded invadcu'. 
And the British Fleet held the seas, while 
the insuperable difficulties of effecting 
the embarkation and transport witli 
sufficient swiftness to evade the fleet 
made themselves apparent to Napoleon. 

The two Powers were like wrestlers, 
waiting to close, each watching for the 
instant’s relaxation or ex})osure on the 
part of the other which should give the 
chance of springing in for a fatal grip. 
Neither could close with effect. England 
renewed the process of capturing French 
colonial possessions. France could not 
strike at England, but she occupied the 
English king’s German electorate of Han- 

Thc Evil spite of its neutrality, 

® counting on the immobility of 

of^S*ain Prussia. Nevertheless, the act 

stirred a fresh uneasiness in 
Austria and Russia. On the other hand. 
Great Britain, having learned that France 
was in receipt of a Spanish subsidy, 
brought Spain into active hostility by 
seizing her treasure-ships. For Spain had 
fallen upon evil days under the clepraved 
rule of the infamous and incompetent 
Godoy, tlie worst type of court favourite 


The Evil 
Days 
of Spain 


under a degenerate monarchy. But the 
shock which brought about the Third 
Coalition was administered by Napoleon 
himself. With the renewal of the war 
with Great Britain, the Royalists were 
inspired with fresh hopes. George Cadou- 
dal, the moving spirit of the Breton insur- 
gents, and Pichegru, the degraded general, 
concocted a conspiracy in conjunction with 
the Comte d’Artois. The plot was known 
and watched secretly. Tlfte conspirators 
were allowed to visit Paris in February, 
1804, and Pichegru interviewed his old 
friend and comrade Moreau, the one 
soldier whose rivalry Napoleon feared. 
Moreau refused to join or to betray them. 

Then the Government struck ; Moreau, 
Pichegru, Cadoudal, and others were 
arrested. But this was not enough. 
Charles of Artois was out of reach, but there 
was a Bourbon prince residing at Baden, 
the Due d’Enghicn, the representative of 
the House of Conde. The duke was kid- 
na})ped and carried into French territory 
at Vincennes for “ trial ” by a military 
commission ; but his grave awaited him, 
already dug, literally as well as metaphori- 
^ cally. The duke pleaded to be 

apo eon i^rought before the First Consul 


Emperor of , , , 

*1. r t himselt ; the commissioners 

the French request. But 

vSavary, Napoleon’s agent, with Murat, 
knew the First Consul’s will, and the duke 
was shot without having been even con- 
demned. Europe stood aghast at the crime. 

In France, the crime does not appear to 
have ])roduced any corresponding shudder. 
It presented itself as little more than a 
deed which quite decisively barred any 
])ossible reconciliation between the First 
Consul and the Bourbons, the new system 
and the old ; the murdered prince was re- 
garded as an accomplice in the plot against 
Napoleon’s life. Pichegru died in prison, 
probably by liis own hand. Cadoudal and 
others were executed. Moreau could be 
condemned only to two years’ imjirison- 
ment, for which Napoleon substituted 
per})etual exile, and the victor of Hohen- 
linden was sent to America. 

But the First Consul’s life had been 
threatened ; all supporters of the new 
regime felt that its perpetuity could be 
secured and the Bourbons decisively 
excluded only by the establishment of a 
dynasty. By senatorial decree, justified 
by sundry petitions and addresses, the 
First Consul was proclaimed Napoleon I., 
Emperor of the French, on May i8th 1804. 
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“THE SUN OF AUSTERLITZ ” 

From the |><untiny by H. W’ollcn by tlu' artist’s permission 
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NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR of the FRENCH 
HIS DOMINATION OF EUROPE AND HIS 
FUTILe attempts to cripple BRITAIN 

* I ’HE month which saw the nominally was willing to cajole her with promises that 
^ republican constitution of France Hanover would probably \)e transferred to 
converted into an ava:>wed hereditary auto- her. Hence neaily a twelvemonth passed 
cracy under a Corsican dynasty saw also before the Powers could come to terms, 
the return to active control of affairs in In April, 1805, the British and Russian 
England of Na])oleon’s most determined Governments came to an agreement, 
antagonist, William Pitt. The murder Napoleon was to be required to withdraw 
of the Due d’Enghien had already aroused . his forces from Holland, 

the indignation of Alexander 1., whose w*-*/).**' r Hanover, Switzerland, and 
Court had been ordered into mourning. |k**s'**** Italy, and to restore Pied- 
Froin this time both Great Britain and ® mont ip Sardinia. At the 

Russia were actively engaged in the en- end of the war a European Congress was 
deavour to construct a new coalition. to settle disputed points and establisli a 

The most entliusiastic advocate of European system. Tlie accession of vSweden 
energetic measures was also the least im- and Austria soon followed, the latter being 
portant — Gustavus TV., of Sweden, who overcome by the fear that Na])oleon meant 
had inherited liis lather’s passion lor su|.)- to appro[)riate the whole of Italy ; and 
porting the legitimate Bourbon monarchy war actually begun in Se])tember, 1805. 
— whereas (jieat Britain was not in favour Throughout this ])eriod, of course, Great 
of a forcible Bourbon restoration, and Britain had been at open war, ruling the 
Russia agreed with Great Britain. The seas while tht^ menace of the Boulogne 
Idealism idealist, whose flotilla still threatened her shores, 

of the Tsar were apt to droj) into Napoleon’s ])roceedings in the mcan- 

cf Russia P^^^iBoi^'vhen the while leave little room for doiibt as to his 

aggrandisement of Russia was intentions. Tlie Holy Roman Empire 
in question ; lie was a zealous adherent of had become the shadow of a great name ; 
tlie principles of 1789 which the “ Consu- Napoleon meant to incarnate the reiility 
late for life ” had virtually wiped out of in his own French Empire, of which 
the French Constitution. He had designs France was to be merely the foundation, 
of reviving the Polish kingdom as a The recognition of his titk* by Prussia 
constitutional monarchy with Alexander I . and Austria gave him the necessary stat us, 
as its constitutional king. Neither London while Francis weakened his own position 
nor Vienna cared about the jirmciplcs of by adopting the title of “ Hereditary 
1780, and Vienna did not want a revived Emperor of Austria.” Napoleon’s theory 
Polish kingdom. Hints of an Austro- that he was reviving the empire of Charle- 
Russian partition of Turkish territory magne was typified in his coro- 

were equally unattractive in London, Crowns**' nation ceremony ; the Pope was 
where also the Tsar’s suggestions for con- to perform it, but Napoleon 

cessions on the Armed Neutrality lines, did not permit him to place 

and for the restoration of Malta to the the crown on his head ; he did that with his 
Knights of St. John, were impossible of own hands. He reorganised the Batavian 
acceptance. Prussia was not to be drawn Republic under an almost autocratic 
out of her own persistent neutrality ; she ‘‘Grand Pensionary.” The Italian Re- 
suspected the existence of the Polish scheme, public turned itself into a monarchy, and 
and while Napoleon’s occupation of Han- invited Napoleon to be its king-— an 
over had alarmed her, the French Emperor invitation which he accepted, assuming 
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the old crown of Lombardy with his 
owp hands. The Ligurian Republic was 
annexed to France, Parma to the new 
kingdom of Italy, in which the 
recently issued Civil Code of 
France was established. Re- 
turning to Paris, Napoleon left 
his stepson, Eugene Beau- 
harnais, as Viceroy in Italy. 

It was these i)roceedings, at 
the beginning of 1805, that 
turned the scale with Austria, 
and hurried her into the 
third coalition. 

In effect, the new coalition 
consisted of (beat Britain, 

Russia, Sweden, and Austria. 

Prussia stood aside ; of 
Western (lermany, the 
southern half, Bavaria, 

Wiirtemberg and Baden, were 
on the French side, while a 
considerable French force 
under Bernadotte wa^ in occupation of 
Hanover. Napoleon’s Grand Army was 


concentrated at Boulogne, for the English 
invasion. The Austrians began operations 
by invading Bavaria in September, ex- 
pecting to be left leisure to 
occupy it while the Russian 
armies were advancing from 
the rear, and the Archduke 
Charles was dealing with 
North Italy 

But the Boulogne army was 
not destined fcfr the invasion 
of England ; that point was 
already settled. For an in- 
vasion the temporary com- 
mand of the Channel was an 
absolute necessity. With that 
end in view, Napoleon, at the 
close of 1804, made with 
Spain a treaty which placed a 
fleet at his disposal ; but 
while an English squadron 
was keeping the Brest fleet 
locked up, and Nelson was 
w^atching Toulon, nothing could be done. 
Napoleon displayed an intention of setting 



ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA 
I n 1 801 he succeeded his father, and 
four years later joined the coalition 
against Napoleon. Russia was 
much at war during his reign, 
which ended with his death in 1 Pvia. 



EMPEROR AND CHILDREN: NAPOLEON WITH THE FAMILY OF GENERAL MURAT 
This pretty picture showing the great Emperor of the French surrounded by the children of his distinguished general 
Murat, offers a striking contrast to some of the other scenes reproduced' in these pages. Napoleon is enji yirig a 
rare interval from the stress of the battlefield, the picture presenting an interesting phase of his character. 

From the painting by Ducib 




about the recovery of the West Indies for 
France and Spain. In March, 1805, 

Villeneuve at Toulon got his . 
chance of slij)ping out of p(^rt 
while Nelson was driven off 
guard by stress of weather. 

Villeneuve sailed for the West 
Indies ; Nelson was soon in 
pursuit. But the West Indies 
were not the French admiral’s 
objective ; the intention was 
to evade Nelson, double back, 
drive the English blockading 
squadron from Brest, join the 
Brest fleet, and so secure com- 
mand of the Channel before 
Nelson got back, and hold it 
while the army of invasion 
was transported. Up to a 
certain point the plan suc- 
ceeded. Villeneuve evaded 
Nelson and made for European created Prince of Venice in 1807, 
waters. But Nelson was in time to despatch 
a swift cruiser with a warning. Before Ville- 



EUGENE de BEAUHARNAIS 
The son of Josephine, who married 
Napoleon in 1706, he exhibited 
great military talent, and rapidly 
rose to a high position. He was 


ncuve arrived, Admiral Calder was waiting 
for him with a squadron, smaller, but 
sufficient for its pur]iose. 
Calder and Villeneuve met off 
Finisterre ; the engagement 
decided Villeneuve to join 
forces with the Spanish at 
Cadiz, in August, instead of 
raising the blockade of Brest 
at once and at all costs. 
Nelson’s return shattered the 
whole design. 

Napoleon afterwards as- 
serted that the Boulogne 
army had always been in- 
tended not for England, but 
for Austria ; in other words, 
that he did not consider an 
invasion really practicable 
until the command of the 
Channel should be more than 
temporary. If so, the inten- 
tion of Villeneuve’s manoeuvre was only 
to force a small portion of the British fleet 
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Villeneiive 

COMMANDERS 


A commander in the French navy, Villeneiive took part in various 
battles against the British fleet; Nelson crushed him at Trafalgar, 
and thus ended Napoleon's scheme for the invasion of England. The 
son of a lawyer, Bernadette became a marshal of the French army 
in In IMIH he ascended the throne of Sweden as Charles XI V. 


into an engagement with superior forces, 
crush it, and so reduce the present pre- 
ponderance of the British naval power. If 
so, again, Villeneuve’s retirement was 
justified, since the engagement with Calder 
showed that it was more than doubtful 
whether the 
scales would be 
materially re- 
dressed by 
carrying out the 
programme. 

However that 
may be, Napo- 
leon was ex- 
tremely angry 
witli Villeneiive, 
but he used his 
Boulogne army 
with decisive 
effect. Long 
before the Rus- 
s i a n s c o u 1 d 
arrive, it was 
racing to Bava- 
ria, whit h e. r 
B e r n a d o 1 1 e , 
ignoring the neutrality of intervening 
territory, was on the march to join it. 
Behiie the Austrian commander, Mack, 
had realised the situation, he found himself 
':ut off from retreat, and was compelled 
to surrender, wit li the bulk of his forces, at 
Ulm on October 
20 th. The way 
to Vienna lay 
ojien to Napo- 
leon. The capitu- 
lation was virtu- 
ally decisive of 
the war on the 
Continent. 

An engagement 
still more decisive 
of the war with 
G r c a t Britain 
took place on the 
following day. 

Nelson liad 
returned to 
England, and 
after a brief in- 
interval resumed 
the naval command. Villeneuve, stung by 
the Emperor’s taunts, put out from Cadiz 
with 33 ships of the line, French and 
Spanish. Nelson, with 27 ships of the 
line, found him in the Bay of Trafalgar. 
Descending in double column on the 
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Bernadotte 

OF THE FRENCH FORCES 



BROTHERS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
Louis Bonaparte, whose portrait is first given, was the third brother 
of the Emperor Napoleon. Appointed Iving of Holland in 1806, he 
resigned four years later. The eldest brother of Napoleon, Joseph 
Bonaparte also wore a crown, being placed on the throne of Naples in 
1 806. Two years later he became King of Spain, but resigned in 1813. 


French centre, he broke it at two points, 
and the Franco- Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed. Nelson fell in the hour of victory ; 
but the spectre of a French invasion had 
been finally laid, the last semblance of 
serious resistance to the British sea-power 

had vanished. 

That naval 
dominion was to 
cost Napoleon 
dea"' ; but Tra- 
falgar was no 
present check on 
Ills Continental 
career. When 
Mack capitulated 
at Ulm, the Arch- 
duke C h a r 1 e s, 
hastening back 
from Italy, found 
it v^air to inter- 
pose between 
the French and 
Vienna, and he 
fell back to 
Hungary, while 
the Russian 
advance guard retreatc'd on the main body 
in Moravia. On November X3th tlu^ French 
were in occupation of Vienna. This was 
the moment when F.ussia might have 
intervened with great effect. Frederic 
William had been roused to indignation 
by Bernadotte ’s 
inarch across his 
territory, jire- 
c i s e 1 y w h e n 
Prussia was 
refusing the 
Russians a pas- 
sage ; and he 
now went so far 
as to sign an 
alliance with 
Austria and 
Russia at Pots- 
dam, on Novem- 
ber 3rd. But the 
terms proposed 
to Great Britain 
were palpably 
outrageous, and 
their repudiation 
gave Prussia em excuse for negotiating. 
While the negotiations went on the mo- 
ment passed during which the Prussian 
army might have struck. Napoleon enticed 
the Russians into an engagement at 
Austerlitz on December 2nd, and won over 
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them a victory , perhaps the most brilliant 
of all his brilliant achievements. Had 
Prussia joined the coalition at the outset, 
Ulm would have been imi^ossible. Had 
she followed up the Potsdam agreement 
by vigorous action, Austerlitz would have 
been impossible, and the French army 
might have been overwhelmed in spite of 
Ulm. Had Austria maintained a strict 
defensive till the Russian forces could co- 
operate, she \fould not have had her main 
army put out of action. Now, Alexander, 
shocked by Austerlitz, disgusted with 
Prussia, and annoyed with Austria, con- 


Treaty of Schonbrunn, Prussia gave 
up Neufchatel, Cleves, and Anspach. 
For these losses the Power which was 
negotiating with Great Britain for a 
subsidy was to be given possession of 
Hanover, on condition of formally allying 
herself to France. By the Treaty of 
Presburg, Austria ceded to Napoleon’s 
kingdom of Italy all her own Italian 
possessions. Na])olcon’s obsequious allies, 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, were 
endowed with her outlying territories, 
though the Tyrol was presently to re- 
pudiate the Bavarian sovt'reignty. The 



eluded a truce and withdrew. Francis, 
whose troops shared the defeat of Auster- 
litz with the Russians, ol)tained an armis- 
tice. The coalition was virtually at an 
end. Tlu^ Prussian Minister, Haugwitz, 
was prompt to accept, at Schonbrunn, a 
treaty unexpectedly profitable su])cr- 
ficially, but extremely dishonourable, 
which Frederic William did not venture to 
repudiate. Austria had practically no 
option in acceding to the terms dic- 
tated to her at Presburg on December 
2bth. In England the news of Auster- 
litz proved mortal to William Pitt, 
who died in January, 1809. By the 
I z 


three were severed from the old Emj)irc, 
and the two first became independent 
kingdoms. The penalising process did 
not stop here. Tlie Bourbon dynasty was 
summarily ejected from Naples for having 
attached itself to the coalition, and 
Napoleon’s brother Jose])h was proclaimed 
King of the Two Sicilies, though the 
British fleet effectively secured the island 
against the entry of French troops. French 
forces occupied the Papal states. Hol- 
land and Belgium were then united under 
another brother, Louis. More than a dozen 
duchies and i)rincipalities were carved 
out of the ceded territories for Napoleon’s 
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marshals. Bavaria and Wiirtemberg pro- 
vided princesses as brides for Jerome 
Bonaparte and Eugene Beauharnais. 

Another mark of the triumph of the 
new empire over the old was the formation 
of the German Confederation of the 
Rhine, a combination of a dozen of the 
Western states of the old empire, whicli 
were severed from it and recognised the 
mucli more effective suzerainty of the 
new — Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden at 
their head, with Dalberg, Archbishop of 
Mainz, as tlic prince- primate of the Con- 
federation. For foreign policy and for 
military services they were at the beck and 
call of Napoleon. They got their profit 
l)y the mediatising of the minor baronies 
within their borders r that is, the several 
states absorbed the hitherto indej>endent 
estates of the r^^maining tenants-in-chief 
of the old em})ire. Francis II. did little 
more than recognise an accomjdished fact 
when he dropped the Holy Roman title, 
and called himsell only the Emperor 
Francis 1. of Austria. On August 6th, i8o(), 
tlie Holy Roman Empire ceased to exist. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain and Prussia 
had to be dealt with. Pitt’s death brought 
into power his great rival, Charles James 
Fox, in the Grenville M inistry, known as ‘The 


Ministry of all the Talents,’’ since it was 
constructed without consideration of party. 
Fox had always been disposed to take the 
most generous view of the good intentions 
and good faith of the French Government. 

In spite of the completeness of Great 
Britain’s maritime triumph and of the 
relative progress of her commerce, the 
war entailed a heavy strain, which was felt 
severely by the industrial population, and 
the conditions were favourable for seeking 
an honourable peace. Napoleon negotiated 
on the basis of the restoration of Hanover 
^ - , and the retention of Malta and 

Cape of Good Hope, which 
to Britain Ix'cn given up at the Peace 

of Amiens, but reoccupied soon 
after the renewal of the war. Fox himself, 
however, was not long in realising that 
Najioleon had no intention of relaxing his 
hostility ; and his death, in September, 
removed tlie one ])owerful personality that 
made for amicable relations. 

But the negotiations with Great Britain 
opened the eyes of Prussia, who was to 
reap the due reward of her fatuous policy. 
The formation of the Rhine Confederation 
was a death-blow to any dream of a Prus- 
sian hegemony in Germany replacing that 
of Austria. But by way of j^lacating her. 
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Napoleon dangled before her hints of a 
North German Confederation, of which she 
should be the head, but of which the im- 
practicability was secured. The compul- 
sory closing of the North German ports to 
English ships at Napoleon’s behest pro- 
voked England to reprisals which were 
ruinous to Prussian commerce. The dis- 
covery that 
Napoleon was 
proposing to 
King George the 
restoration of 
Hanover, the one 
reward which 
Prussia had been 
promised for the 
Ignominious part 
slie had played, 
was too much for 
Frederic William. 

The war jiarty, 
which included 
his queen, Louise, 
carried the day. 

Great Britain and 
Russia w e r c 
indeed both 
willing to com- 
bine against 
Napoleon, but 
neither was will- 
ing to sacrifice 
much for Prussia, 
and neither was 
ready to render 
h e r immediate 
jiractical assist- 
ance. Neverthe- 
less, on October 
c)th, Prussia flung down the challenge. 
The bout was short. The French forces 
had not been withdrawn from Ncu'tli Ger- 
many. Napoleon was with them ; they 
were in motion at once. Brunswick, the 
Prussian commander, changed his plan of 
taking the offensive and fell back towards 
Magdeburg, leaving one wing of his army 
under Hohenlohe to hold Napoleon in 
check at Jena. Hohenlohe was completely 
overwhelmed. The retreating Brunswick 
was caught on the same day at Auerstadt 
by a smaller French column under Davoust, 
and was compelled to retire. The arrival 
of the rout from Jena turned the retire- 
ment into a panic flight on October 14th. 
Prussia was prostrate. Fortress after for- 
tress opened its gates ; only Bliicher made 
a stubborn stand at Liibeck. Napoleon’s 


terms rose as he advanced ; Frederic 
William found that nothing short of abject 
submission would be accepted. But the 
limit had been passed. He would not sub- 
mit to Napoleon’s terms. He retreated to 
East Prussia, to throw himself on Russian 
support, and dismissed Haugwitz, the 
Minister wlu^se counsels had guided his 

policy. A fort- 
night after Jena, 
Napoleon was in 
Berlin. The r(‘- 
maining North 
German states 
were joined to 
the Rhine Con- 
federation, in- 
chiding Bruns- 
wick and Hess(‘- 
Casscl, which 
were combined 
into the kingdom 
of West]dialia 
for a tljird 
brother of Napo- 
leon, J(‘romc. 

l^ussia and 
Great Britain 
still rc‘mained. 
Against I h e 
latter, military 
or na\’al oi)era.- 
t i o n s w (' r e 
entirely useless. 
But it was to her 
hostility that 
Napoleon attri- 
buted every 
check 1 k‘ had 
received ; in her 
he saw the moving S])irit of every combina- 
tion which liad been formed against liim, 
and in her he recognised the most serious 
obstacle to th(^ ex])ansi()n of his emi)ire. 

To strike at her commerce was the one 
means of wounding her. Now, apart from 
Portugal, every ])ort in luirope west of 
Denmark and the Adriatic was virtually 
under his control. On November 21st he 
issued from Berlin the Decree which was 
to bring her to her knees. Every British 
port was declared to l)e in a state of 
blockade. Every Britisli ship was to be 
excluded from every port of the French 
Empire and of the dependencies and allies 
of tlie French Empire ; all British subjects 
were to be seized, and all British goods, 
or goods which had come from Britain, 
confiscated throughout those territories 
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NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA AT TILSIT 


Crushed under the power of the mighty Napoleon, Prussia wa:, left 
only a fragment of her dominions by the Treaty of Tilsit. Louisa, 
the brave Queen of Prussia, met Napoleon at Tilsit, and endeavoured 
on behalf of her country to obtain concessions from him. 

From lilt! j).untin^ hy (.'.osso 
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The British Government was not long in 
replying. In J anueiry, 1807, all ports from 
which British ships were excluded were 
declared, by the first of a series of Orders 
in Council, to l)e in a state of bloc'kade, the 
enforcing of which was infinitely more 
practicable than that of Napoleon’s paper 
pronouncement. So far as the European 
« Continent shut out British 

Re r**' * ships, the Continent should 

. , be denied sea-borne com- 

merce. The two great 
belligerents were treating neutrals; on the 
same principles eeich claimed forcibly to 
prevent neutrals from trading with the 
rival power. Tl was to be a trial of 
strength ; but Najxdeon, the challenger, 
had failed to realise that the arena was 
precisely that in which all tlie advantage 
lay with the sea-j)ower which had no equal 
and no secoiul. She could j)revent the 
neutral trade ; Napoleon could not. 

It was true that neutrals were more 
irritated against Britain than against 
Na})oleon, for the ])lain reason that it was 
the British and not the I'lench who, in 
actual fact, came near to annihilating their 
trade altogether. On the otlier hand, it 
was the deptaidents of Napoleon who found 
themselves by Napoleon’s orders robbed of 
British goods wdiich tliey had stocked and 
precluded from replacing them — in whom, 
therefore, a bitter hatred of the new em{>ire 
was aroused. Again, wdiile neutral ports 
existed where there could not e\'en be a 
pa])er blockade to bar the entry of British 
ships, British goods could find their way 
into, and European goods could find their 
way out of, the Continent. 

Finally, whatever Governments might 
forl)id, the Continent stood in absolute need 
of goods which could be obtained only 
through the British, even more than the 
British stood in need of Continental goods. 
It the traffic was made illegal, ditlicult, 
and dangerous, it also became proj)ortion- 
ately jirolitable to those who took the 
risks of engaging in it ; and an 
a.1 urc immense smuggling trade was 

^ . generated which preserved a 

ac tes Continental market for British 

goods in defieince of Berlin Decrees. Perhaps 
we may sum up the results by remarking 
that Napoleon’s “ Continental System,” 
while imposing fetters and manacles on 
the trade of the world, made a present to 
Britain of that predominance which the 
man with one wooden leg has over the 
man with two. In fact, it gave her a 


monopoly precisely where it had been in- 
tended to exclude her altogether. Russia, 
on the other hand, was to be challenged 
with cannon and bayonet. Prussia had 
entered on the Jena campaign in alliance 
with both Russia and England, though she 
had courted disaster before either of her 
allies could render effective suj^port. 

Russian armies were now moving on 
tlie east of Prussia, whither Frederic 
William had fallen back.-^ From Berlin, 
immediately after issuing the decree, 
Napoleon advanced into Poland, pro- 
claiming that he was apjiearing as a 
liberator. The ])atriot Kosciusko had no 
confidence in Napoleon as a liberator ; 
nevertheless, his name, audaciously 
attached to a proclamation, was made to 
serve as a call to arms for other Polish 
]xil riots. An engagement at Pul tusk 
forced tlie Russians to retreat ; but in 


spite of what even Napoleon regarded as 
the impracticable condition of the country 
in mid-wintei‘, the ne\vly-aj)j)ointed 
Russian command(‘r, Bennigsen, deter- 
mined on an active camjKiign, and 
ajqieaiX'd in force, threatening the ])ositions 
j,, ^ of Bernadotte and Ney in the 

Brhish'^ north. Naj)oleon was com- 
. ])elled to march against him, 
mis ry and in February a terrific battle 
took place at Eylau, in wliich the Em]>er(')r 
failed to drive Bennigsim from his ]:)osition. 
NeitluM* army was in condition to icnew 
S(.) des])erate an engagement — ^the casual- 
ties exceeded jo,()oo — and l)oth fell back. 

The new British Ministry — Portland’s 
— which was formed in March, intended to 


disj)lay vigour, but did not act up to its 
intentions. Even the energy of George 
Canning could inspire it with only si)as- 
modic activity ; and though it undertook 
in thel'reaty of Bartenstein, in April, 1807, 
in which Sweden jcuned, to despatch an 
army to the Baltic in support of Prussia 
and Russia, the reinforcements delayed, 
while Na})oleon’s troops were multiplying. 
The camjiaign opened in J une. Bennigsen 
repulsed Napoleon’s attack on his camp 
at Heilsberg, but on June 14th he was 
drawn into fighting a pitched battle 
against superior numbers at Friedland. 
Austerlitz was repeated. 

Again the Tsar felt that disaster had 
fallen upon his army through the in- 
comi)etenc(^ or tlu; wavering of those who 
were or should have been his allies ; for 
Austria might now have played the part 
which Prussia ought to have played before 
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Austerlitz. He resolved to negotiate with 
French Emperor ; and the two met in 
a perscmal private conference on a raft in 
the River Niemen, at Tilsit, on June 25th. 
The result of the meeting was a complete 
revolution in the European situation. 

Already Prussia was crushed and Austria 
paralysed ; soon, in Napoleon’s expecta- 
tion, (heat Britain would find her power 
sapped and her life-blood drained by the 
('ontinental S^istem. It would be prefer- 
able to remove Russian antagonism rather 
than to attempt the conquest of Russia. 
At Tilsit, Napoleon found his task uu- 
ex]>ectedly easy. The Tsar was ready to 
abandon the allies whom he held guilty 
of playing him false. Napoleon liad a 
settlement to ]n()):)ose which would place 
all Western Europe under his own heel, 
and complete tlie Tsar’s 
Eastern supremacy by 
bestcjwing on him Finland 
and the better part' of 
Turkey. Between them, 
the two would be masters 
ol all Europe ; and the 
ruin of (ireat Britain 
would be assured when 
every ]>ort in Euro])e 
should be closed to lier 
ships and her commerce. 

The Tsar found himselt 
willing to abandon the 
liberation of an ungi ateful 
Eui()]»e in favour of tlie 
aggrandisement ol Russia. 

Treaty 


The Dutch 
Fleet Captured 
by Britain 


The Treaty of Tilsit 
left to Prussia only a frag- 
ment of lu‘r dominions, 
and this merely as a con- 
cessi(jn of NajioltMin’s to 
the Tsar’s goodwill. Her Polisli domains 
were transformed into the (irand Duchy 
of Warsaw, controlled by Saxony. Danzig 
became a free town. Other Prussian 
districts wane added to Murat’s duchy of 
Berg, to Jerome Bonaparte’s kingdom of 
Westphalia, and to Louis’s kingdom of 
Conditions Holland. The French army 
of the Treat remain m occupation 

of Tilsit ^ UTitil such war indemnity as 
France might claim should be 
paid. Turkey was to submit to Fi ance’s 
mediation between her and Russia, or 
take the consequences. Britain was to 
submit to Russia’s mediation, or take 
the consequences. As provided by secret 
agreement, the mediation for the one 
meant the cession of Wallachia and 



KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN 
Charles IV. of Spain was not a king of whom 
his country had reason to feel proud. After a 
contemptible reign of fifteen years, Napoleon 
compelled him to abdicate the throne in IMPS. 


Moldavia ; for tlie other the cession of all 
conquests since 1805, and the withdrawal 
of the maritime claims. Rejection was to 
mean in one case deprival of all European 
territories except Roumeliaand Constanti- 
nople, and in the other the completion of 
the Continental System by the inclusion 
of Sweden, Denmark, Pvjr- 
tugal and Austria.* .Secret 
information, which, the 
(Government waas unable to 
reveal, reached Cnimiing as to the secret 
stipulations of the Tilsit agiecment. The 
Danish fleet was to he annexed. The 
Danish fleet need have caused little alarm 
to the British, and the Danisli Government 
was no party to the jnoposal ; but 
Canning felt jiislifi(Ml in antici])ating 
Napoleon. A British fleet a]:>peared before 
Coixmhagen, and de- 
manded that the Danish 
navy should be handed 
over and neutralised in 
British ports. The Danes 
refused, but a three-days’ 
bombardment f o r c e d 
them to submission. The 
fleet W’as carried off as 
})rizc of war, and Den- 
mark herself W’as con- 
verted to bitter hostility. 
The action w’ould hav^e 
l.)ecn in any case 
questionable ; since tlie 
information on wdiicli it 
W’as based could not be 
made ])ul)lic, wdiile the 
7 'sar and Najioleon re- 
pndiated the interpreta- 
tion j)laced on the 
I'ilsit Trtiaty by the 
Bi'itish Ministers, it assumed the appear- 
ance of a flagrant and inexcusable breach 
of neutralit}/, damaging the British credit. 

Portugal now remained alone outside 
tlie Continental .System. Napoleon treated 
the bombardment of C.iqienbageii as 
warranting the‘ annoiiiiceinent tliat neu- 
trality ill the struggle ivith luigland 
should no longer be recognised. He 
demanded the accession of Portugal to 
his system ; Portugal, honourably loyal 
to ail allianccufl nearly 150 years’ standing, 
refused. In October, Junot was marching 
on Poitugal; Napoleon bad already 
agreed with Spain on the partition of her 
dominions. Armed resistance w^as out of 
the question, and Napoleon’s purpose 
seemed to be consummated. Great Britain 
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responded by a new series of Orders in 
Council, imposing additional requirements 
on neutral traders, on pain of being 
treated as prize of war ; while Napoleon 
retorted with the Milan Decrees, imposing 
a corresponding })enalty on neutr als who 
yielded to the British claim. That (iustavus 
of Sweden still refused to own himself 
. beaten was a quite insignifi- 
cant detail, since there was 
prosjiect of his receiving 
any practical help. Never- 
tlieless, defiance was coming from two 
quarters 
all have 
Republic 
champion 


Csesar*s 
Monarchies 


whence it might least 


of 

been expected. 'Fhe Fiench 
had liegun its career as the 
of freedom, in the sense of 
democracy as opposed to monarchy. It 
had to])i)led over dynasties and organised 
republics on every side ; in theory at 
least it had established popular 
governments and aliolished 
hereditary privileges, though 
it liad made tlie new republics 
dej lend cut on itself. In France 
itself, (Uunocracy had pre- 
pared tli(' W'ay, in accordance 
with the law laid down by 
philoso])hcrs of old, for fhe 
tyrannis ])erlVcted as Caesar- 
ism. Tiie (^esar had con- 
verted all save one of the 
dependent repidilics into 
dependent monarchies, ab- 
solute in tyjie. He had added 
to his emjiire a congeries of 
minor monarchies; sometimes 
maintaining old dynasties, 
sometimes rejilacing them 
from his own family stock. 

For the old ancestral governments he 
had substituted the arbitrary and grind- 
ing yoke of a foreign domination ; the 
peoples had not received the freedom 
of elcmocraey, and they had been robbed 
of national freedom as well. 

Hitherto (Germany had all but lacked the 
nationalist conce])tion ; owing to the 
Napoleonic order, the little leaven was 
by degrees to jiervade the whole mass. 
In Sjiain tlie spirit of the people had been 
represst‘d under centuries of despotism ; 
now, when a foreign despot was thrust 
upon them, it blazed out in sudden 
defiance. How the triumph of Napoleon 
acted upon (Germany we shall presently 
examine. It was in Spain that the next 
phas(‘ was to be inaugurated. The 
Minister Godoy, his mistress, and her 
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FERDINAND VII. OF SPAIN 
He became king: on the forced abdi- 
cation his father, but Napoleon 
kept him prisoner during: the Penin- 
sular War. Ferdinand returned to 
Spain in IHII, and died in 

store liiin. 


husband, King Charles IV,, had ruled 
Spain contemptibly for fifteen years — a 
melancholy sequel to the enlightened 
reign of Charles III. For most of the 
time they had acted as the humble 
vassals of France, a pawn for Napoleon 
to ])lay when he thought fit. 

At the end of 1807, in order to facilitate 
the introduction of a French army into 
the Peninsula, the Emperor arranged with 
Godoy — as noted above — fr^r a partition 
of Portugal and her colonies between 
Spain and France ; incidentally, his 
Italian dominion was to b(‘ consolidated 
by the transfer of the Etrurian kingdom 
to France. But Naiioleon had jirobably 
already made up his mind that it was time 
to substitute a Bonaparte for a Bourbon 
on the Spanish throne, a process con- 
veniently facilitated by differences between 
the reigning soveieigns and 
the heir apparent, Ferdi- 
nand. Between the prince 
and Godoy there was 
natural hostility, wiiich 
reached a point which 
seemed, before the end of the 
year, to warrant interven- 
tion — theoretically in su}'- 
])ort of the heir against tne 
machinations of the Minister. 

But the advancing troojis 
occupied fortressc^s ; alarm 
was created. A pr)pular 
outbreak frightened Charles 
into abdication in favour of 
Ferdinand ; and the queen 
was soon entreating Murat, 
whom Napolet)!! had des- 
j)atched from Italy, to re- 
King and ex-king proceeded 
to meet the Emperor at Bayonne ; another 
outbreak in Madrid against the French 
serv(‘d as (excuse for enforcing abdication 
on Ferdinand. Charles surrendered his 
own claims to Napoleon, accepting estates 
and a pension by way of compensation ; 
- . . and Napoleon nominated 

pam in ^ brother Joseph 

evo gainst vacant throne in 

Napoleon 

had hoped for the crown, had to be 
contented with that of Naples, from 
which Joseph was transferred. The pride of 
a proud nation was touched to the quick ; 
and the whole Spanish pecjple rose to arms 
in defiance of the Power which had over- 
thrown the mightiest coalitions that all 
Europe had been able to pour against him. 



ttCW TKATALGM? CHANGED THE: 

® PACE OF THE WORLPi^^ 

I BEING /\ FGDTNOTL TO MI/TORY ff 

By Sir.;omn KnoxLAUGHtdim^^^^ 


O N November i8th, 1805, at Znaym, 
an obscure little town in Moravia, 

I Napoleon received the news of the 
I battle of Trafalgar. There had been, 
he said, some fighting ; also a storm, in 
I whicli a few French ships had unfortu- 
nately been lost. That was all. He 
I pushed on, and a fortnight later won 
I the battle of Austerlitz. Here, indeed, 

I was some tiling like a victory. Every 
i soldier iri the French army knew it ; 
j every Austrian, every Russian was 
keenly conscious of defeat. The judg- 
I meiit of war was decisive against tlie 
I coalition ; and the dying Pitt, it has 
I been said, recognised the blow as fatal 
I to the liberties of Europe. Jena and 
Auerstiidt in the following year seemed 
I but to confirm the verdict, from which 
I there was no longer any apjieal. 
j Jn England, public opinion did not 
take any extended view. To the 
I „ , „ English, as English, it 

* mattered little that the 
! Austrians and Prussians 

I were crushed by the French ; 

I but they quite understood that after 
i Trafalgar there was no fear of a French 
j army coming into England, The in- 
j tolerable threat which had seemed to 
I hang over the country for the last two 
I years was dissipated and could not be 
I renewed. Nelson was dead ; but his 
I spirit remained, the tutelary deity of 
his country — a feeling which Canning 
more distinctly formulated in the 
I celebrated apostrophe : 

And when in after-times with vain desire 
j l ler battled foes, in restless hate, conspire 
j h rom her fair brow' the unfading wreath to 
! tear, 

I Thy hand, and hands like thine have planted 
I there ; 

I hou, sacred shade ! in battle hovering near 
I Shalt win bright Victory from her golden 
j sphere, 

To float aloft, where England’s ensign flies, 
j With angel wings and palms from paradise. 

I But whilst in England people were 


content to take their own selfish view 
of the result, on the continent of 
Europe Trafalgar seemed a very small 
thing in comparison with Austerlitz or 
Jena. Napoleon himself was probably 
the one man who, without in the least 
. undervaluing his own vic- 


Napoleoii's 
Hopes buried 
at Trafalgar 


tories, could understand i 
that Trafalgar was the de- | 


* struction of his hopes and 
schemes. We are not to be beguiled or 
misled l)y his own statements of what 
he did or did not intend ; we judge 
from his persistent conduct, from his 
secret letters and orders, that fioin the 
date of the renewal of the war in 
180^5 his all-absorbing idea was to 
land his army in England, when, with 
the help of Cod, he would })iit an end 
to her existence. 

So he wrote repeatedly ; but — as a 
still more illustrious Frenchman is said 
to have found - the first step was the 
most difficult. One after the other, in 
quick succession, he drew up different 
schemes for ferrying his army across the 
narrow sea — so narrow that men have 
swum it, so narrow that a boy in a 
dinghy might paddle himself across; 
but which to Napoleon was im])asseible, 
l)ecause a few ships of war — ships of 
the line, frigates, and smaller vessels — 
lay in tlie Downs or ranged along i\w 
coast of Fhance, from Dunkirk to 
Etaj)les, in force to run down, sink, or 
destroy any boat which ventured out ; 
because in two years of scheming he 
was never able to bring up any sufficient 
force of the French navy 
to drive these ships away, 

w V secure the safe, unin- 

Wooden Walls passage of these 

lK)ats ; because, before every port in 
France or Spain, wherever a French or 
Spanish ship of war was to be found, 
there was a corresponding force keeping 
guard over it ; because all his plans 
were rendered futile by the tenacity of 
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Cornwallis off Brest, and under him 
Pellew, Collin 'Wood, Cochrane, and 
others, in the Bay of Biscay, and of 
Nelson in the Mediterranean, off Toulon. 
The main force of the French navy was 
at Brest, and there the watch was the 
strictest. If only the Brest fleet could 
evade the vigilance of Cornwallis, get 

. out and run up the Chan- 

The Changing 

Schemes i > i i 

of Napoleon overpowered 

and the rrencli army be 
carried across before Cornwallis or any 
of his colleagues to the southward 
knew anything about it. 

The detailed tt'chnical history of these 
two years, and the conlidential corre- 
s|>ondence during these two years of 
Napoleon with his Ministers, admirals, 
and generals, give positive })roofs of the 
reality of his wishes and hopes. But the 
])oint to which we would call es})ecial 
iKJtice is the frequent change of plan. 
As soon as the failure of one became 
evident, the conception of another began 
to take form. The death of LaTouclie- 
Treville, commanding at 'I'oulon, in 
August, 1804, jHit an end to one plan ; 
another had to be evolved, and gradually 
the Emperor conceived the one, more 
familiarly known, of a gathering of 
French and Spanish squadrons in the 
West Indies, whence they were to return 
and swee}) the Channel in overpowering 
force. When that tailed, a modification 
of it was to be tried. The fleet from the 
Mediterranean was to come off Brest ; 
at the same time the fleet in Brest was 
to come out, and Cornwallis, cauglit 
l)etween the two, was to be crushed. 
By no possibility could such a plan — 
setting at defiance all principles of navi- 
gation and naval war— .have succeeded ; 
an 1 if Vi lie lieu ve, the admiral com- 
manding the Mediterranean fleet, had 
brought it off Brest, it must 
destroyed by 
ans o e before ever the 

mperor inside could get 

out. As it was, Villeneuve refused to 
throw away his fleet in that fashion, and, 
having come as far as Ferrol, turned in 
the opposite direction and went to Cadiz. 
His disobedience marked the failure of 
this plan ; and, threatened by a coalition 
of the European Powers, Napoleon, who 
had been flattering himself with the idea 


preceded it, and 
as any of them, 
devised appears 
fond hope was 


that if he could crush England the soul 
of the coalition would lie dead, felt 
obliged to attend to the critical position 
in (iermany before starting on a new 
plan to get his army across the Straits. 

Tliat some })lan, on lines similar 
to those that liad 
probably as absurd 
would have been 
certain : but the 
destroyed at Trafalgar. 'I'lu^kiiowledge 
was forced on Najioleon that there was 
no longer a possibility of his getting 
the command of the ('hannel for the 
few hours or days that he required, and 
that other means must be found for 
breaking the jiower of England. She 
could not be crushed by armed force, 
slie should be crushed by the ruin of 
her commerce. Out of this deltamina- 
tion came the Berlin and Milan Dt'crt'cs, 
the Continental Systi'in.the land block- 
ade, met on the part of England - by 
the ( )rders in Council and the bhx'kade 1 )y 
sea. Of the cruel suffering caused by 
this commercial war, this war of the sea 
against the land, we cannot spi'ak in 
^ any detail. In England it 
^ wasterrible; but the national 




Results of 
Tr&f&lgar 


existence was at stake, and it 
was endured. In France it 
was the ruin of bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers; when the factories were 
still, the workmen were starving ; it was 
the horror of dt^solation crowning the 
desolation of more than a dozen years 
of titanic war. But the glamour (f 
military success and the authority of 
the Emperor maintained the struggle 
and sustained the suffering. Other 
nations, not so supported, refused to 
endure. In Spain, in Portugal, in 
Germany, in Russia, it was maintained 
])ast the breaking point, and the 
Peninsular War, the Russian campaign, 
and the War of Liberation followed. 
Leipzig and Waterloo were the conse- 
quents ; the Congress of Vienna, the 
Holy Alliance, the map of Europe as 
it remained for fifty years, the kindling 
of German aspirations succeeded, and 
the unification of Germany, and— less 
directly — of Italy, has placed the 
coping-stone on the edifice whose 
foundation was laid in the destruction 
of the French sea powder at Trafalgar. 

JoHx\ Knox Laughton 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 
rhis famous picture was painted by Turner after seeing the old T6m6raire towed up the Thames, 
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THE AWAKENING OF NATIONALISM 

WELLINGTON’S BRILLIANT TRIUMPHS IN THE 

PENINSULAR WAR 

N apoleon had committed himself to fabric. A complete reorganisation had 

on prrnr voQt and far-roarhinp in lii<^ hormrip an ahtirilnfn npopc:<iii\r \A.hilp it 


^ ^ an error vast and far-reaching in his 
attempt to reduce Oreat Britain to sub- 
mission by his Continental System. He 
calculated that Britain had more need of 
the Continent than the Continent had of 
Britain ; whereas the need for English 
goods was so great that no decrees could 
kee]) them out, and, while a sea-borne 
trade was a necessity, the British could 
ensure that no carriers but themselves 
sliould be availal)le. In his Spanish 
])olicy he committed himself to a second 
error equally far-reaching, based on a 
miscalculation which would probably have 
been shared by almost every observer 
at the time. He assumed that a Govern- 
ment having for its sanction the force of 
the Empire could have nothing to fear 
from popular insurrection. The event 
was to prove that an insurgent people. 

The French suj’ported by a British army, 
A „ , . insignificant in numbers but 

irChecl 

of a million Erench troops 
locked up in the Pc'ninsula for five years and 
finally drive them out of it altogether, in 
spite of the military genius of such 
generals as Soult, Massena, and Marmont. 
The initial miscalculation of the ease 
with which Spain could be held in subjec- 
tion being demonstrated, the Governments 
learned that popular national enthusiasm 
was a potent instrument at their disposal 
which they had not hitherto dreamed of 
bringing into play, and which ultimately 
wrought Napoleon’s downfall. 

Even at tlie time when Na])oleon was 
intervening in Spain, and carrying out his 
scheme for a Bonapartist monarchy, the 
ground was being prepared in Prussia, 
and the seed was being sown which should 
in due time bring forth harvest. Jena 
and Auerstiidt had awakened the existing 
Government of that unhappy stale to a 
consciousness of the rottenness of its 


fabric. A complete reorganisation had 
become an absolute necessity, while it 
could be brought about only by a drastic 
suppression of vested interests, which was 
anathema to the cabal which had hitherto 
guided the king. vStatesmen were not 
lacking who realised the need ; there was 
only one, Stein, who had the resolution 
^ . to carry the reforms through ; 

• f ^nd after Jena, Frederic William 
Reform ^ himself still lacked the courage 
to entrust him with the task. 
Hardenberg, the statesman who took the 
])lace of Haugwitz, w^as of the same 
school as Stein ; but he, too, was not bold 
enough to override opposition. By a 
curious fate, it was Na])oleon himself who 
after Tilsit forced Stein upon the king, 
because Hardenberg’s English sympathies 
were not to be tolerated, and Stein 
appeared to him in the light of a financier 
whose skill would raise the funds wliich 
he intended to extort from Prussia. 
Stein was aiq^oiiited Minister in October, 
1807, wath a free hand, w^hich he did not 
hesitate to use. 

Prussian society was organised in three 
rigid castes — ^nobles, citizens, and peasants. 
Of these, none but the first had any share 
whatevaa* in the management of the state, 
w'hile the last were still in tlie condition 
of serfage. The nobles supplied all the 
officers of the army; the rank and file 
were drawn from tlie peasants. It was 
neither ex])ectcd nor permitted 

e rec ^liat the wealth-producei'sshould 
. . tie lighters, just as it was for- 

in russia Pj nobles to descend 

to the degrading occupation of trade. 
The land itself was correspondingly divided 
between the three classes and could not 
pass from one to the other. The Prussian 
peasant was still in the position legally 
lield by the I^nglish villein in the fourteenth 
century, but which even then was largely 
modified in practice. To the citizen, in the 


The Three 
Classes 
in Prussia 
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sense of a denizen of the cities, as well as to every man to follow whatsoever calling he 

the serf, citizenship in the sense of political chose. The transfer of land became free ; 

rights and responsibilities was denied. the peasant was no longer bound to the 

Under such conditions public spirit even soil, he was at liberty to seek new pastures 

of the most local kind could scarcely take or to join in the life of the cities. A little 

root; patriotism, , .k later, not by 

parochial or 
provincial but 
national, was all 
but an impossi- 
bility. 

The first step 
was to make 
citizenship pos- 
sible. A com- 
mission of Har- 
den berg’s had 
made recomt 

m e n d a t i o n s : jourdan Souit 

before Stein had two of napoleon*s famous marshals 

been a week in ^ marshal in the army of Napoleon, Jourdan grained victories against 
nffi 'C' 1 ^ 1 ' 1 Austrians, but was defeated by the Duke of Wellington at Vittoria 

11^0 181:{. Souit was a tower of strength to the French army, and 

translated the served his country with distinction in Spain and other countries, 
recommenda- defeated by Sir John Moore at the battle of Corunna. 

tions into decrees. The restrictions which common citizenshi)) beii 
bound a man to live and die in the class Stein saw the means to 
and ill the emjiloyment to which he was in demanding the fu 
born were abolished. The law permitted obligations of citizensl 


Stein but^^ liy 

Souit and Harden- 

FAMOUS MARSHALS ])erg left the 

Jourdan gained victories against j urisdictit)!! of 
e Duke of Welhngton at Vittoria i ^ ] r . ‘ ] 

ength to the French army, and ^ Ollial 

in Spain and other countries. ClaSS illtact. 
are at the battle of Corunna. SeilSe of 

common citizenshi)) being made ])ossil)le, 
Stein saw the means to its develo))ment 
in demanding the fulfilment of tht^ 
obligations of citizenship, participation 












THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE AT CORUNNA 
In chief command of the British army in Spain in 1808, Sir John Moore co-operated with the Spaniards in expelling 
the French forces from the Peninsula. Learning of the Spanish defeats and of the fall of Madrid, he began a masterly 
retreat to Corunna, the huge army of France following in pursuit. In a brilliant action at Corunna, on 
January 16th, 1800, Moore repulsed Soult’s attack, but in the hour of victory the gallant soldier was mortally wounded. 
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the parting of emperor and empress : NAPOLEON’S FAREWELL TO JOSEPHINE 

Being without family and desirous of an heir to carry on the dynasty, the Emperor Napoleon resolved to obtain i 
consort Josephine, and with her reluctant consent this was carried through at the close of 1809. Th< 
-mperors farewell to the woman who bad been his wife for thirteen years is admirably depicted in the above picture 

Troni the painting by L»i,leU J. Tott 
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in public duties. He started at the 
bottom by instituting local elective 
bodies to manage minor local affairs — 
the beginnings of a representative system 
which was intended to culminate in a 
representative parliament ; not, as in 
England, controlling administration, but 
able to make its voice heard and its will 

Prussia's public affairs. Stein’s 

P , * . tenure of office, however, was 

e orming brief to enable him to carry 
his ]:)rogramme beyond tlie 
initial stage, which was of itself sufficient 
to bring into being the sense of individual 
responsibility and duty to the public, 
of a common good to be wrought for in 
common, for which there was no room 
in the old system. 

Besides this there was the reorganisa- 
tion of the army, a work which, like the 
abolition of caste, was not the creation of 
Stein’s own genius, but was one which his 
colleagues would hardly have been able 
to set on foot without the aid of his 
vigorous initiative. The actual organiser 
was Scharnhorst, As matters stood, 
promotion among the officers was per- 
manently blocked by superannuated 
veterans, and the ranks were filled 
with long-service men, to whom the 
citizen class had not contributed. 

The recent development of huge armies 
had made universal liability to military 
service a practical necessity ; but the con- 
ditions laid down after Tilsit restricted 
the number of troops to 40,000 men. By 
Scharnhorst’s plan a short-service period 
took the place of the former twenty years 
in the ranks. At the conclusion of the 
period the men were drafted into reserves, 
so that while the numbers of the short- 
service army stood at 40,000, there was soon 
a large reserve of trained soldiers who 
could be called to arms in case of necessity. 
In addition, a “ Landwehr,” or militia, 
was created for home defence, though 
it was not enrolled till five years later, 

. . and the scheme of a “ Land- 

sturm,” or general arming of the 

IiTprussU 

the reorganiser of Prussia was 
intensely patriotic, intensely nationalist ; 
his influence soon proved far more seriously 
antagonistic to the Napoleonic ascendancy 
than that of Hardenberg, while he aroused 
a more active hostility to himself in the 
nobles, who had encouraged the king in his 
pusillanimous courses of old, and who 
now found their privileges challenged. 
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Stein was zealous to place the country 
once more on a fighting basis, and to ally 
it with Austria ; in the sudden uprising 
of Spain he was not alone in recognising 
a universal call to arms, and he did 
not believe in the completeness of the 
harmony between the Tsar and Napoleon. 

The Emperor received information of his 
plans for an Austrian alliance, and the 
demands on Prussia immediately took 
a more stringent form. Defiance at the 
moment was im})0ssible ; Frederic William 
gave way. Stein soon after resigned, and 
the present prospect of Prussia taking 
arms against Najioleon disappeared. A 
few weeks later Stein was forced by the 
Emperor’s wrath to flee for his life to 
Austrian territory. But the grain of 
mustard-seed, the nationalist ideal, had 
taken root. 

The “ Address to the (lerman Nation,” 
issued by the philosopher Fichte during 
this year, formed a ])owcrful appeal 
which went home to the hearts of 
the people, and when their hour came 
they answered to it rnagnifi'Cently. All 
Europe was startled by the rising of 
g . S])ain, some months before the fall 
of the great Minister in Prussia. 
Arms ^‘^^1 week of May, with- 

out organisation, without warning, 
without any common plan, every district 
of Spain which was not actually dominated 
by the ])rcsence of French forces was in 
arms. The officials were compelled by the 
po])ulace to join ; those who ventured to 
refuse were apt to find a short shrift. At 
every centi e of insurrection a. ” junta,” or 
governing committee, was formed in the 
name of King Ferdinand, as well as an 
army. The clergy flung themselves into 
the popular cause in opposition to the 
Antichrist who was coercing the Po])c. 

It did not occur to Napoleon that the 
resistance was serious. His generals, Bes- 
si'res, DujK)nt, and others, were soon 
mo\ang on various ])rovinces ; but a 
success of Bessi'res, which secured the 
route from the Pyrenees to Madrid, was 
followed within a week by a disaster to 
Dupont, who was compelled to capitulate 
with all his forces at IHaylen, and King 
Joseph, at the end of July, had to flee from 
Madrid, which he had only just entered. 

Meanwhile the Government in London 
had resolved on a new military policy. 
Napoleon had seized Portugal, but that 
country was eager to be set free, and the 
mistress of the seas had no difficulty in 
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despatching troops thither. The Spanish coping with Napoleon. Their extended line 
monarchy was at war with Great Britain, was rapidly pierced and scattered ; and 
but Spain, now represented by the Central though Palafox was able to throw himself 
Junta at Seville, was at war with Napoleon, into Saragossa, where a prolonged and 
and, in Canning's view, was ipso facto heroic defence was maintained, it appeared 
an ally of Great Britain. On August ist as though serious resistance had already 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had particularly been shattered. Napoleon marched in 
distinguished himself in India, landed in triumph to Madrid. In the meantime, 
Portugal at the head of 1 8,000 British troops. Moore, whose in- 

At Vimeiro he was met by Junot, Moore from the British 

who was still in command of the French a 7 Corunna*^*^^ agent and from the Spanish 
forces in Portugal. Wellesley was victori- orunna Government was scandal- 

ous, but his success was marred by the ously inadequate, had advanced under 
arrival on the scene of two senior olheers, great dithculties to siq^port the Spaniards. 
Biirrard and Dalrymple, who, instead of Learning of the Spanish defeats, and, by 
crushing Junot completely, concluded with an accident, of the fall of Madrid, he 
him the Convention of Cintra, under which turned to effect a diversion by advancing 
the French troops evacuated Portugal, against Soult’s division. This brought 
but were conveyed with their arms in Eng- Napoleon himself in pursuit, and Moore 
lish ships to France. The indignation of began a masterly retreat to Corunna, 

Napoleon with Junot was equalled by where English trans]:)orts should have 

British indignation with th(‘ generals wlio IxM'n awaiting him but were not. 
had failed to make the most of their Napoleon was satisfied to leave tin* coin- 
success. All were recalled, and the ]detion of the ])ursuit to Soult. while he 

command was taken up by Sir John himself retired from S])ain. which h(‘ re- 

Moore, though Wellesley, cleared of all garded as virtually conquered. Moore, in 
charg(‘s, was to reap])(‘ar next yt^ar. a brilliant action at ('orunna, on January 
Napoleon was annoyed not so much by if)th, rc'pulsed Soult’s attack, and 

, the actual events in tht' though his own life was lost, his troops were 

Ti* M G^ri ^ P<‘ninsula as by tlu' excitement able to embark on the transports, which 

On Pruss*il were ('ausing in Europe. had nowarrix ed. Six weekslater, Saragossa 

He tightened the (urb u])on had fallen. Soult entered Portugal, the 
Prussia, which shrank from .StcFi’s jiro- South of Spain was held in subjcM'tion by 
posal oi o])(‘n war, and caused the Ministt'r’s Marshal \hctor. and. with a quarter of a 
tall. But the matter of first importance million of Erench troo|)s in the Peninsula, 
was to overawe Imrope by a fresh demon- the insurgents seemed to have little 
stration of the amity between tin* Em})eror enough to hope tor. 

and the Fsar, since’ Austria, too. had been But it was equally ol)vious that a very 
reorganising and arming. large force was necessary to maintain 

In October, a magnificent confen'uce was Jose])h in S])ain. In Austria, the war 
held at Erlurt, where all the vassal j)rinces party was in the ascendant, and the active 
were present and the Courts of Austria and spirit of rex'olt was s])reading in Germany. 
Prussia were' both repre.sented. Inajqx'ar- Austria resoh e'd on war, confident that it 
ance, at least, the conference was successful. would take but little to bring abexit the 
Najioleon left Erfurt with the o])erations co-o])eration of Prussia and eil the Rhenish 
against Turkey for carrying out the Tilsit confederation. The ])e)])ulation of the Tyrol, 
agre^ement pe)stponcd, and with a free hanel whie h hael been ceded to Bavaria at the 
for Spain. Nevertheless, the dis])lay of . Tri'aty of Presburg, detested 

harmony only veiled the fact that the. regime, which ignored 

Tsar’s Iriendshi]) for Napoleon was cooling, traditional customs and preju- 

Ihe Emperor was fully aware that the. dices. I'he Austrian army itself 

suppression of Spain woukl demand a large had been placed on a greatly improved 
torce. Early in November he himself footing by the Archduke Charles, and the 
passed the Pyrenees to conduct the opera- Minister, Count Stadion, was of Stein’s 
tions. The daring spirit of the insurgents political school — mutatis mutandis — with 
had not p:)rovided them with a ca})ablc a strong desire for Austria to take her 
central government in the Seville Junta, place as the leader of German nationalism, 
or with capable military chiefs, and their It was as the chami)ion of European 
dispositions were quite inadequate for freedom and German nationalism that 
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Austria threw down the gauntlet in April Napoleon’s operations on the Danube lay 
without entering into definite treaties with in the fact that so many of his troops were 
Great Britain or with the Spanish Nation- detained on the south of the Pyrenees, 

alists, who had struck a formal alliance The Austrian advance to Regensburg 

in January. In April, Wellesley also threatened the Emperor’s forces with dis- 

returned to the Portuguese command, aster ; but his arrival to conduct the 

having under him 20,000 British troops, operations in person changed the situation, 

and being appointed generalissimo of the Napoleon’s presence had a paralysing 

Portuguese forces. Portugal was to be effect on tlie Archduke Charles. In five 

the basis for co-o])cration with the Span- days, by a series of heavy blows, the Em- 

iards. In view, however, of the Austrian peror had driven the Austrians before him 

declaration of war against Bavaria, the in full retreat, and the })rospect of a general 

British Government resolved to concentrate German revolt had already all but vau- 
lts main effort on an attack on Holland, ished. He advanced to Vienna ; but a 

which, if promptly and effectively carried severe and unlooked-for check at the battle 

out, would have very materially affected of Aspern-Essling on May 21st placed him 

Napoleon’s campaign on the Danube. in a very dangerous ])osition. The arch- 

It is by no means clear that the duke, however, lost nerve, and failed to 

scheme in itself was not well advised, advantage of his oi)por- 

though it is sufficiently obvious that if the Overthrow moment ])assed; 

40,000 men who were sent on the Wal- T'rench reinforcements were 

cheren Ex])edition had l)cen dispatched to ^ allowed to strengtlam th<‘. lines 

Wellesley instead, the Peninsula cam- of communication. Six w(‘eks lat(n' Napo- 

j)aign of i8og would have taken a very Icon succeeded in accomidishing the pas- 

different course. As the e\'ent })roved, the sage of the Danube V)y night ; the Austrians 

brilliancy of Wellesley’s jXM'.sonal sue- had to fall back to Wagram, whcaice 

cesses did not tmabk* him to maintain they were again foiced to retreat after a 

ground bi^yond tlu' lk.)rtuguese frontier; stubborn battle on July bth. To the victors 

the Walcheren Expedition was ignominious themselves the de feat by no means seeme'd 

and disastrous, and the only check on to 1 )e a crushing blow ; but the Austrians 



THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON TO MARIE LOUISE OF AUSTRIA IN 1810 

Fiom rho painting by Ruuget 
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THE BAPTISM OF NAPOLEON’S HEIR, THE "KING OF ROME," ON JUNE 10 th , iHll 
To the Emperor Napoleon and Marie Louise was born an heir on March 20th, 1811, and from his birth he was styled 
" King of Rome." His baptism on June 10th is depicted in the above picture. His death occurred in the year 18:12. 


had lost heart, and sou^^ht and obtained an 
armistice. In tlx* north, at tlie opening 
stage, the daring but unauthorised raid of 
Colonel Scliill with a regiment of cavalry 
from BtMiin had excited high hojies lor 
the moment ; but b(‘ had been unsup- 
ported, and was annihilated at Stralsund, 
just aflta* As])ern. 

1 'he Duke of Brunswick, successor of 
the old duke who had formerly com- 
manded tlie Prussian forces, raided 
Saxony from Bohemia, but (Germany was 
content to admire without aiding. It was 
only in the Tyrol that the gallant Hofer 
remained unsubdued after Wagram. Under 
his leadership, the Tyrolese had thrown off 
the Bavarian yoke ; and now an invading 
force met with such disaster that the 
French evacuated the region. But the 
Tyrol, too, was soon to find itself deserted. 
At the end of July the belated British 
The British expedition arrived on the 
Expedition on ^’cheldt. An immediate ad- 
the Scheldt vance on Antwerp might still 
have dealt a heavy blow ; but . 
time was wasted at Flushing while the 
defences of Antwerp were being secured. In 
the marshes of Walclieren the troops were 
laid low by levers. The bulk of them were 
withdrawn, and those that were left were 
more than decimated from the same cause 

2 A 


before t hey, too, were recalled. The whole 
business was a ghastly failure. In the 
meanwliih’, Wellesley had b(‘en showing 
wliat it was j)ossible for a brilliant 
commander to do, and what it was not 
possilde to do unaided. 

On his arrival at Lisbon in April he 
organised the defences of the capital 
and then threw himself northward on 
Soult’s lines of communication, and forced 
tlie marshal to evacuate Portugal witli the 
loss of his cannon. He was thus enabled 
to attempt a swift blow on Madrid, in 
conjunction with the Spaniards. But 
he could get no reinforcements from 
England — -the troops were wanted for 
Walclieren — ^and the Spanish Government 
forces, ihc generals, and the Government 
itself, were incompetent. Wellesley reached 
Talavcra, where he was attacked by King 
Joseph and Marshal Victor on July 28th. 

The Spaniards broke and fled, yet the 
valour of the British troops gave them the 
victory. But the British troops could 
not take Madrid by themselves, and 
Soult was already threatening the line of 
retreat. Wellesley, who was rewarded for 
his victory by the title of Viscount 
Wellington, fell hack into Portugal, recog- 
nising that the present possibilities w^ere 
limited to the defence of that country. 
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Wellington’s retirement into Portugal 
and the collapse of the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion, capping the defeat of Wagram and 
the failure of Germany to rise, ended any 
inclination on Austria’s part for tlie pro- 
longation of tlie contest. Count Stadion 
was replaced by Metternich, in whom 
popular sympathies did not exist. The 
TK r II Austria as the head of 

w f German nation vanished. 

» K I Austria bowed to the con- 

» «« queror. By the Treaty of Vienna 
in October, tl]e I'yrol, in s])ite of ])romises, 
was tossed back to Bavaria, its resistance 
was cruslied, and Hofer was betrayed and 
shot as a relxT The regions terminating 
on the Adriatic were surrended to Napo- 
leon, and formed into the “ Illyrian Pro- 
vinces.” Cracow was annexed to the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw. The Austrian 
change of front was completed and her 
humiliation consummated when, in the 
iollowing March, Napoleon demanded and 
obtained the hand of the Austrian princess, 
Marie Louise, an alliance for the sake of 
which he divorced Josephine. 

Before Wagram, Na])oleon had already 
rounded off his Italian dominion. Pius 
Vll. had never l)een his obedient servant ; 
even after the Berlin Decree, the Pope 
refused to close the p)ai)al ports to the 
British. In 1808 NTipoleon occu|>ied 
Rome ; in May, 1809, he issued a decree 
confiscating the Pap)al States, and the Pope 
was held a still unsubmissive i)risoner at 
Savona. The States themselves were re- 
organised as departments. The annexation 
was another move towards stop])i ng the 
leaks in the Continental System. 

Sweden had been secured at last by the 
fall of Gustavus IV., whose stubborn refusal 
to submit to overwhelming force brought 
about his deposition, and the elevation of 
Charles XIII. to the throne. Charles sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, and since tliere 
was no heir to the reigning house, found an 
excuse for nominating Marshal Bernadette 
as his successor. Although 
Bernadotte did not actually 


Bernadotte 
in Control 
of Sweden 


ascend the throne till 1818, 
he at once assumed practical 
control of the state. The formation of 
the Illyrian provinces after the Treaty of 
Vienna closed what had been the Austrian 
ports in the Adriatic. There remained only 
some points on the North German coast, 
besides Holland, where Louis Bonaparte 
found the needs of his subjects more 
exigent than his brother’s demands, and 
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permitted a considerable introduction of 
British goods, which, it must be remem- 
bered, covered practically all colonial pro- 
duce, tea, cotton, and other necessaries, 
since British ships were the only carriers. 

In 1810 the Em])eror’s demands became 
so insistent that Louis abdicated, where- 
upon Holland was annexed to Napoleon’s 
empure. It is noteworthy that Joseph in 
Sp)ain, as well as Louis in Holland, 
found the brother’s bonds so galling that 
he, too, would have abdicated if he had 
been j)ermitted to do so. The annexation 
of Holland, in July, 1816, was followed up 
by the incorporation with the empire of 
the still nominally free Hansa towns and 
coastal districts, including the Duchy of 
Oldenburg, with the futile aim of stopping 
every cranny in the wall which Napoleon 
was seeking to build up for the total ex- 
clusion of British commerce. The seizure 
of Oldenburg soon pn'oved to be at least a 
contributory cause of the defeat of the very 
object with which it had been effected. 

The divorce of Josephine was carried 
tlirough, with her reluctant consent, at 
the close of 1809. For obvious reasons, 
Napoleon, like Henry VIII . of England, 
^ , wanted a male heir of his 

apo eon s carry on the dynasty ; 

Divorce and i t t i 

. a want which Josephine could 

arriage not supp)ly. Moreover, a matri- 
monial alliance with one of the two 
imperial houses would give tlie dynasty 
of the Corsican a status which it lacked. 
The first ap)p)ro aches on the subject had 
been made to Alexander at Erfurt ; by 
him tlicy had not l)een warmly received, 
and of the two available Russian ])i incesses 
the elder had been pm)mptly betrothed 
to the Duke of Oldenburg. 

In December, i8o(^, a formal request for 
the hand of the second was presented to 
the Tsar ; but already the balance was 
leaning towards Austria. Napoleon was 
disinclined to risk receiving a direct refusal 
from Russia which the Tsar’s lukewarm 
attitude rendered more than probable. 
Negotiations were opiened with Vienna, 
where Metternich had none of Alexander’s 
scruples. The marriage was arranged 
and took })lace in April. The annexation 
of Oldenburg completed the breach with 
Russia, which formally withdrew from the 
Continental System in December, and 
opened its ports to British commerce. 

Napoleon had in fact decided on a change 
of piolicy. Austria could no longer be 
considered as a rival, but she might be 
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THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BADAJOZ BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN 
Reaching Badajoz in the middle of March, the Duke of Wellington resolved to carry it before Soult could arrive to 
relieve It, and the stormmg of the town “was perhaps the most terrific incident of the war.’* The defence was 
obstinate and ingenious, but, after appalling carnage, the walls were carried by escalade and the fortress captured. 

I'roin .1 toutcinporary cnyravinR: 


utilised as an associate in consolidating 
the empire of Western Europe. If I'iussia 
chose to assume the role of rival instead 
of coadjutor, she should in due course be 
humbled like all other opponents except 
the maritime Power. The dream which 
Napoleon may have dreamed after Tilsit 
of an advance tlirough Asia, in conjunction 
with Russia, and the demolition of the 
British power in India, had been of but 
brief duration at best, though the sus- 
picion of it had caused some commotion 
in the minds both of the British them- 
selves and of native potentates who hoped 
to profit by their over throw. As Napoleon 
and Alexander drew manifestly apart, the 
perturbation was si)eediiy allayed. But 
in Europe the events of 1810 pointed to 


the development of the rupture between 
France and Russia into open war before 
any long time sliould have ])assed. 

In the Peninsula, moreover, the course 
of the year’s campaigning did not im]>ro^’e 
the French position. It ojiened, indeed, 
not unfavourably, Wellington was mak- 
ing no movement into Spain, and during 
the first months Soult overran Anda- 
lusia, where the Spanish Government was 
strongest, and drove the Junta and its 
armies into Cadiz. In the north, Catalonia 
was being conquered by Suchet. Napo- 
leon resolved to bring the war to an end, 
and MassGia was des})atched with a 
mighty force to drive the British into the 
sea; but that rather difficult operation 
was made none the easier by the jealousies 



STORMING THESPANISF^OW^jN^ASTU^l^T^EBASTIA^^SEpSMBERri^ 

From an engraviinr published m the same year 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON INTO MADRID IN 1812 
Wellington's brilliant campaigns in Spain, during which he inflicted a series of defeats upon the armies of Napoleon, 
put an end to the French domination in that country. Reaching Madrid in 1812, as shown in the above 
picture, he entered the city in triumph, the inhabitants of the place receiving him with wild enthusiasm. 

From the p.iintinj^ h) Win. Hilton, R.A, 


and disagreements of the French generals. 
Wellington had advanced to the north 
of Portugal with the intention of relieving 
the Spanish garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
on its frontier, which was invested and 
was holding out gallantly ; but the 
approach of Masschia with a force con- 
siderably larger than the Anglo- Portuguese 
army under Wellington’s command made 
retreat imjxuative. (hudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida fell. At Busaco, however, Mas- 
sena accepted the challenge to an engage- 
ment offered by Wellington and met with 
a severe repulse, which gave heart to the 
Portuguese on the spot —dor Massena 
had the flower of the French veterans 
under his c(/mmand — and to the British 
Ministry at home. 

W ellington continued his retreat, and the 
pursuing Massena suddenly found himself 
laced by the famous lines of Torres Vedras, 
behind which Wellington had secured the 
whole of his forces and his supplies, as well 
as an immense number of civilians. Those 
lines he had steadily and silently pre- 
pared for a year past, till they were 
impregnable, though the French had no 
sus])idon of their existence. Also he 
had systematically stripped the whole of 
the neighbouring district, and Massena 
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found himself before a position which he 
could not force, in a country denuded of 
sui)plies, with sul)ordinates who were 
jealous and intractable. Torres VTdras 
could not be stormed ; with the British 
in command of the sea it could not 
blockaded. He fell back to Santarem ; 
while vSoult, who received orders to rein- 
force him, delayed in order to reduce 
the fortress of Badajoz on the southern 
frontier of Portugal — a fine ])iecc of 
work in itself, but not that which 
happened to be demanded of him. 

In March,, i8n, Massena, recognising 
that his pur])ose had been definitely foiled, 
began to withdraw from Santarem, with 
Wellington following him ; while Soult, 
having secured Badajoz, returned to An- 
Th R *a dalusia, where an attempt on 

Motemtnt. of t f 

Welling, O., besiege,^ ,n 

the rear liad been foiled at 
Barossa. Massena, wasting the country as 
he went, so that the pursuing forces were 
often hard put to it to obtain supplies, was 
obliged to evacuate Portugal and retire 
to Salamanca — partly by the perpetual 
insubordination of Ney, partly by the 
rapidity of Wellington’s movements. The 
security of Portugal and the possibility 
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of an aggressive movement into Spain 
on Wellington’s part now depended on the 
recovery of Almeida and of Ciudad 
Rodrigo on the north, and of Badajoz on 
the south. Badajoz, defended with all 
the resources of engineering skill by the 
commandant, Philippon, was left to Beres- 
ford, and proved too hard a task for him. 
Wellington’s own efforts were concentrated 
on the two northern fortresses. 

The splendid conduct of the British regi- 
ments at Fuentes d’Onoro foiled Massena’s 


attempt to raise the siege of Almeida, and 
the marshal’s supersession by Marinont 
prevented a repetition of the attempt. 
WelIi«Kto» Tlie position of the garrison 
in Possession hopeless, but the com- 

f mandant, Brenmer, blew up 

of Almeida , ■ i r s s • 

Ins magazines before breaking 

his way out through the besiegers witli 
most of his forces, and Wellington took 
possession. In the south Soult advanced 


against Beresford, and was in June rejmlsed 
in the desperate action of Albuera, where 
j)ra('tically the whole of the fighting on 
th(‘ side of the allies was done by the 
British troops, less than 7,000 in number, 


of whom more than 2,000 were killed^S® 
wounded. Marmont, liowever, marching 
from the north, effected a junction with 
Soult, and the preponderance of the 
French force was so great that the siege 
had to be raised. But since the country 
was unable to maintain so large an army, 
Marmont again withdrew. 

While Wellington was doing all the work 
on the Portuguese frontier with no 
practiced help from the Sjianish army and 
the Spanish Government, the efforts of 
the French marshals who were engaged 
on the subjugation of Northern Spain 
were perpetually nullified by the activities 
of the Sjianish guerrilla leaders, whom no 
defeats in the field could crush ; and 
pr esently the French armies began to 
feel the drain due to the withdrawal of 
troops who were to form part of the grand 
army with w^iich Najioleon was projecting 
the invasion of Russia. To this tremendous 
scheme must in tlu‘ main be attributed 
the ta<^t that Napoleon neglected 
personally to take in hand the subjugaton 
of Spain. The marshals to whom he 
left the task were In'illiant commanders, 



at VITTORIA: WELLINGTON LEADING THE THIRD DIVISION TO THE ATTACK 
This battle, fought on June 2Jst, 1813, was the decisive engagement of the campaign. Vittoria was the key to 
le me of communication with France, and there the French were routed, sustaining an irretrievable overthrow 

From tlic drawiiijj hy R. Catoii WooclviUe 
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but they were not, individually, a match paign of Salamanca in July. After pro- 
for Wellington, and they habitually failed longed manoeuvring, neither general being 
to act with that concert which Napoleon’s willing to risk a serious defeat, Marmont 
own presence would have ensured. The endeavoured by a flanking movement 
Russian scheme so overshadowed all else with his left wing to cut off Wellington’s 
that Spain lost its true importance in his chance of retreat and to crush him. 
eyes, and his forces there were weakened ; In doing so a gap was opened between 

and when he finally gave the scheme effect centre and left. The opportunity thus 

Trium hs of disastrous termination given was seized ; Wellington was able to 

thc^'sHtish ^ withdrawal of cieliver a cnishing blow. Marmont was 

Comi/ander which at length turned seriously wounded. The disaster to the 

the scale decisively in favour French would have been complete but for 
of the British general in the Peninsula, the skill with which Clause!, who took 
That consummation, however, was not Marmont’s place, drew the defeated army 
yet reached; although during 1812 Wei- from the field. Wellington was able to 
lington was able to establish his personal march on Madrid, whence King Joseph 
superiority unmistakably, it was not till fled to Valencia, summoning Soult to 
the next year that he could conduct a raise the blockade of Cadiz, leave Anda- 

campaign which should exj^el the French lusia, and join forces with him. At 

from the Peninsula altogether. Never- Madrid the victors were received with 
theless, the certainty that a Russian cam- wild enthusiasm. Still, Wellington was 
paign would have precedence of everything not strong enough without reinforcements 
else in Napoleon’s plans materially affected to carry his success further, or even to 
those of Wellington. In January, by a maintain a secure position in Spain, 
sudden attack, which Marmont had not esj^ecially after an unexpected failure to 
anticipated, he carried Ciudad Rodrigo by capture the castle of Burgos. Once more 
storm, ca])turing the siege-train without he found himself obliged to fall back on 
which Marmont could make no effective . the Portuguese frontier. The 

attempt to recapture the place, which ® decisive camj)aign was deferred 

was now occupied by a S])anish garrison. ^ 1813. The disasters of 

In the middle of March, Wellington was **' '**’ the Moscow campaign, to be 

before Badajoz, the second of the Wo keys described in the next cha])ter, gave a new 
to Spain, determined now to carry it form to the Titanic struggle in Europe, 
at all costs before Soult could arrive to and more and more of the French troops 
relieve it. The storming of Badajoz was were withdrawm from the Peninsula, 
perhaps the most terrific incident of the Wellington, on the other hand, was some- 
war ; the obstinacy and ingenuity of what better supported by the British 
Philippon’s defence made the struggle (Government, with whom he had a powerful 
exceptionally desperate ; and when, after advocate in the person of his brother, 
appalling carnage, the walls were the Marquess Wellesley, whose brilliant 
carried by escalade, there were two days career as Governor-Cjeneral of India has 
during which the British troops, frenzied been narrated in an earlier volume, 
with their victory, lost all semblance of Of the 200,000 French troops that 
discipline, and the officers lost all control remained, which still included contingents 
over them. Soult was not to be drawn from the subject or dependent nation- 
into an engagement. It becarne Welling- alities, nearly half were occupied in 
ton’s object to make his junction witli endeavouring to hold down the northern 
^ j. ‘ , Marmont impossible ; and this districts, and to repress the irrepressible 
Brilliant * was accomplished by Hill’s guerrillas and their brilliant chief, Mina. 
Strate exploit in capturing the bridge Soult had been called away to Napoleon’s 

ra egy Almaraz. Holding both aid, and the armies in Spain were com- 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington manded nominally by Joseph, actually 
could keep both Marmont and Soult un- by the veteran Jourdan, when Wellington 
certain as to which of them would be his took the offensive in the late spring of 
next object of attack; and he had succeeded 1813, having now under his command 
in making Soult believe that he was on the nearly 50,000 British troops, supple- 
point of a move into the south when he mented by Portuguese. Deluding the 
was already on his way to measure swords enemy into the belief that his attack was 
with Marmont. The result was the cam- to be directed against the centre of Spain, 
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he was on the march into the northern 
districts before the enemy could concen- 
trate. Vittoria was tlie key to the line 
of communication with France ; and 
here the decisive battle was fought 
on June 21st. It ended in the utter rout 
of the French, (iuns, ammunition, bag- 
gage, treasure, all the accumulated spoil 
of Joseph’s five years in Spain 
The French French army 

flight to France, 
a I ona disaster was irretrievable. 

Soult was once more despatched to do all 
that could be done to hold the frontier. 
He applied to the task supreme skill and 
daring, but it was impossil)le of accom- 
])lishment. By the end of the year 
Wellington’s Peninsular army was on 
French soil. Between him and Soult the 
last contest took place on April loth, 1814, 
at the hard-fought battle of Toulouse, 
which could barely be claimed as a victory 
by the British commander. And the l)attle 
itself^was needless; tor although the fact 
was unknown to Soult or to Wellington,' 
Napoleon had already abdicated ; only 
the terms of the abdication were not fully 
settled until the following day. 

The story of his fall will be told in our 
next chapter ; but first we must turn 
from the accounts of campaigns with 
which we have hitherto been occupied to 
other aspects of the Peninsular War. 
We have remarked on the fact that while 
the Spanish guerrillas maintained a persis- 
tent and successful warfare against the 
French domination in the north, thereby 
rendering immense service to Wellington, 
the Spanish Government and (Government 
troops habitually failed to co-operate with 
their great ally. The guerrillas were not 
politicians ; their one object was to rid 
themselves of the foreign oppressor. 

The termination of the regime of the 
Bourbons and Godoy seemed to give their 
opportunity to the reformers, who had 
been multi])lied b}^ the French Revolution. 

They succeeded in obtaining the 
our on Cortes, or the 

a ii^^^^rest thing to the Cortes avail- 
^ “ able, in Cadiz, when the rest 

of Andalusia w^as in the hands of the 
French. As had happened in France, the 
moderates in this national Parliament were 
soon swamped by the zealots of the revolu- 
tion, who were no more in sympathy wdth 
the anti -revolutionary English than with 
French Ca*sarism ; and mutual distrust 
made anything like cordial relations abso- 


lutely impossible. Instead of devoting 
itself to the urgent necessities of a war 
administration, the Cortes turned its atten- 
tion to the production of a democratic 
constitution and democratic legislation, 
while its members were consj)icuously 
deficient both in political experience and 
in political capacity. The moderation of 
Jovellanos, the one man of real ability, 
was translated into treason, and he w^as 
put to death in 1811. 

The new constitution w\as modelled on 
the very limited French monarchy of 
17OT, with a single very democratic 
Assembly to which the exccutiva% though 
nominated by the king, was to be 
responsible. It was to be elected every 
two years, and no one might sit in 
two consecutive Assemblies; consequently 
administrative experience was ])recluded. 
The legislation followed the natural anti- 
feudal and anti-clerical lines, though it 
enforced Roman (Catholicism and tolerated 


no other religion. A theoi-etical loyalty to 
King Ferdinand was essential. In the 
country where, of all others, clerical as- 
cendancy laid been for centuries the most 


The Peninsula 
Freed from the 
Foreign Yoke 


marked characteristic, not 
only of the Government, but 
also in poinilar sentiment, it 
is obvious that party feeling 


between clericals and anti-clericals ran 


particularly high ; and when the French 
withdrawal from Andalusia after Salamanca 


enabled the Cortes to make itself felt in 


North Spain the discussion became still more 
serious, and might hav^e ])aralysed Welling- 
ton if the French had been in a position to 
reap the full advantages of it. 

The overthrow, final so far as concerned 


Spain, of the French pow'er at Vittoria 
delivered the Peninsula from a foreign yoke, 
but left it on the verge of a constitutional 
struggle. The democrats had tasted power; 
the king, Ferdinand, who was now to re- 
turn to his kingdom, had only ])layed the 
popular part as prince, in opposition to 
Godoy. The Napoleonic monarchy of 
Spain, absolute though it was except so far 
as it was subordinated to the behests of the 


Emperor, had still followed the j^rincipleof 
su])pressing feudal privileges. Nationalism 
had won the day, but the seeds of 
domestic discord were destined to bring 
forth a plentiful croj). And incidentally 
the war had enabled the S])anish American 
colonies to throw off their allegiance — a 
resolution which the mother country was 
as yet by no means ready to accept. 
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AND THE FALL OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 


W HEN Masscna was sent to take 
up the Sjianish command af^ainst 
Wellington the omens were already 
pointing to a decisive breach between 
Napoleon and Alexander. Tlie French 
Kmpc'ror’s seizure of Oldenburg was 
almost a personal insult to the Tsar ; and 
whtm the New Year, i8ii. saw Russia 
withdrawn from the Continental System, 
a declaration of war between the Eastern 
and Western Emperors became a mere 
(|uestion of time. For the humlding 
of (ireat Britain could be accomplished 
only l)y an exclusion of her commerce even 
more rigid than Napoleon had hitherto 
been al)le to enforce ; and with the Baltic 
o])en to her, it was vain to dream that her 
goods could be shut out of Europe. 

It is not suri>rising that the determination 
to crush (ireat Britain should have been the 
dominant ])assion with Na])oleon ; for she 
was the one Power which had j^KUsistently 
^ , defi(!d him and consistently 

apo con s upheld every effort 

on the part of other nations to 
resist him. But no such ])as- 
sion possessed the Tsar, and nothing short 
ol it could make endurable the economic 
strain involved by the exclusion, total or 
even juirtial, of Ihitish and colonial ]U*o- 
duce. TJie apparent fact is that whalever 
sulisidiary objects Na})oleon may have 
hacl in view, the primary consideration 
which drove him to war with Russia was 


the determination to seal up the Baltic. 

It remains among the most curious 
ol those psychological aberrations which 
break across the normal forces of 
historical causation that an intellect 
so vast and so catholic as Napoleon’s 
should have flatly rejected the ecauiomic 
truths which were jxitent to all his finance 
IVlinisteis. He could not or would not 
realise that the Continent could not sub- 
sist without British and colonial ])roduce ; 
that the policy of exclusion could, on the 
one side, only limit without destroying the 
market for British goods, while, on the 


Where 

Napoleon 

Failed 


other, it enhanced prices enormously. 
Beetroot sugar and chicory could not, 
for instance, satisfy the demand for sugar 
and coffee, and the risk of a forbidden 
traffic compelled the producers to sell only 
at extravagant prices, which the consumers 
had no choice but to pay; while 
the shortage or the high cost of 
raw material ruined Continental 
manufacturers. In other words, 
the Continental System could only hamper 
England, but it crippled and crushed the 
Continent. And in doing so it immensely 
intensified the forces antagonistic to the 
French Empire. Yet the perfecting of the 
Continental System overshadowed every 
other consideration in Najioleon’s mind. 

It is hardly less strange that his absorp- 
tion in this grand object blinded him to 
the im])()rtance of definitely ending the 
Peninsular War. In view of the resources 
at Wellington’s and at Nai^oleon’s dis- 
posal, the most enthusiastic admirers ol 
the Iron Duke can hardly doubt that he 
must have been driven into the sea if 
Naj)ok‘on had made up his mind to conduct 
in person a fight to a finish in the Peninsula 
befon' he advanced upon Russia. 

Before we follow Napoleon’s campaign, 
it will l)e well to grasp the territorial 
situation of the Powers. Draw a line from 
Lubeck on the Baltic to the south of 
Dalmatia on the Adriatic. Between that 
line and the Pyrenees the whole Continent 
was under Napoleon’s sway. Murat ruled 
at Na])les. Eugene Beauharnais in the 
kingdom of Italy was Naj)oleon’s own 
viceroy. Denmark was now devoted to 
his cause. The ('onfederation 
of the Rhine owned his suzer- 
/nj ainty. Practically the whole 

of Napoleon actually 

annexed to France. East of the line, Meck- 
lenburg and Saxony were in the Rhine 
Confederation, and the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw was a dependency of Saxony. 
Norway belonged to Denmark, and Sweden 
was virtually under Bernadotte — the only 
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doubtful factor. Outside of Russia, 
Great Britain, and the Peninsula, there 
remained Prussia — what was left of it — 
Austria, and Turkey ; and an Austrian 
princess was now Napoleon ^s empress. 

Before the war began, Alexander neutra- 
lised Turkey by the judicious Treaty of 
Bucharest. Both he and Napoleon 
p endeavoured to secure Polish 

® support, and here Napoleon was 


o/Russia successful ; Polish mistrust of 
Russia was too deeply rooted. 
Austria and Prussia could hardly avoid 
j)articipation. Austria was disposed to 
support Napoleon, but to confine herself 
to a masterly inactivity in doing so. 
For Prussia, the problem was grave. 
Hardenberg, who had returned to the 
chancellery, was Russian in his sympathies, 
but saw that Prussia could not take the 
risk. If she declared for Russia, she would 
be the first victim, and Hardenberg 
remembered that Russia had almost 
completely deserted her after Friedland. 

Sentiment yielded to judgment, and Prus- 
sia offered France her alliance, which meant 
just so much support as might be abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve Prussia from 
destruction. Both Prussia and Austria 
were careful to explain to an under- 
standing Tsar that their hostility was 
entirely simulated. Finally, Bernadotte, 
never a warm supjiorter of Nap>olcon, 
resolved to identify himself with the 
interests of Sweden, to play the part 
of a Swedish patriot, and to d(icline the 
French Emperor’s 'overtures. 

The enormous resources now at Na]w- 
leon’s disposal are illustrated by the 
vastness of the army which he was able to 
firing together in the spring of 1812 for the 
Russian campaign. Although more than 
200,000 men were still locked up in the 
Peninsula, these forces were so great that the 
actual army of invasion which cros.sed the 
Niemen in June numbered 350,000 men. 
It was Napoleon’s intention to thrust 
. between the northern and the 


The Great 

Russian 

Campaign 


southern armies of Russia with 
his whole force, and render 


their junction hopeless. Pro- 
gress, while the army was still in Russian 
Poland, met with few active obstacles. 
But the advance force under Davoust 
was unable — probably owing to the dis- 
obedience of Jerome Bonaparte — to cut off 
the smaller southern army under Bagration ; 
and the rear-guard of the larger northern 
army was able to hold St. Cyr and Mac- 


donald in check, while its chief, Barclay 
du Tolly, retired eastwards and effected 
the junction with Bagration at Smolensk. 

The exhausting character of the advance 
and the commissariat difficulties of the 
Grand Army necessitated a halt, and it 
appears to have been Napoleon’s first 
intention to restrict his further operations 
for the year to the organisation of Poland 
as a base for next year’s campaign. 
But he was accustomed to annihilate his 
enemies by the fierce swiftness of his blows. 
The temptation to crush the Russian 
force at once was too strong ; Austria 
and Prussia, however inert, still stood as 
ramparts to cover his rear. Instead of 
staying to organise, he hurled his forces 
onwards to Smolensk. 

But Barela V had realised the uses of a 


policy of withdrawal- His rear-guard held 
the French army at bay while the main 
body retired ; then fired the city, and retired 
itself under cover of the conflagration, en 
route for Moscow, luring Napoleon after it 
in the full ho]X' that he w'ould yet force an 
engagement and win a crushing victory. 
Had Barclay du Tolly remained in 
command, an engagement might ncvci 


The Gr&nd 
Army in 
Difficulties 


have been forced at all. The 
Grand Army was already 
dwindling, if that term may be 
a])plied to a force which still 


numbered 140,000 men. Every mile it 


marched took it further from its base and 


its supplies, further into the heart of a 
passionately hostile country in which 
supplies were hardly })rocurablc. But 
Barclay’s sagacity appeared to more fiery 
spirits to be f)usillanimity, even treason. 
He was su]>erseded by Kutusoff, a veteran 
of Suwarrow’s training. Kutusoff gave his 
army and the enemy their heart’s desire. 

Three weeks after the action at Smolensk, 
Napoleon found the Russians facing him 
at Borodino on September 7th. After a 
long and desperate sturggle, he drove them 
from their position ; yet only so that a 
ridge in the rear could be occupied so as to 
cover the further retirement effectively. 
Borodino cost Napoleon 30,000 men, and 
though it was a victory for him in the 
technical sense that it left him master of 


the battlefield, he was no nearer his object 
of shattering the opposing force. 

Kutusoff and his Russians, however, 
found their honour satisfied by a battle 
in which their courage and skill had been 
sufficiently vindicated. They were content 
now to revert to the previous policy. 
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In another week Napoleon was at Moscow ; 
the historic capital of the Russian Empire 
was in his hands on September 14th. But 
he found, not the submission he had hoped 
for, but emptiness. The population had 
gone, as well as the army, leaving little 
but empty houses. The country had been 
swei)t by the Russian troops, as Welling- 
ton had swejH the country before Massena 
on the retreat to Torres Vedras. (.)n the 
night when Napoleon occupied the ancient 
caj)ital, fires broke out in every quarter — 
deliberately planned — and a great j)art 
of the city was laid in ruin. 

Nevertheless, shelter was still afforded. 
It was even possil)le to suggest that the 
army should winter there. But the problem 
of })roviding supplies was insolui)l(\ A 
march on St. Petersburg, dogged by the 
Russian army, 
which now lay 
on the south at 
Kaluga, was im- 
jU'acticable. For 
a month Napo- 
leon held on, in 
the ho])e that th(‘ 
fall of Moscow 
miglit still bring 
the Tsar to 
terms ; but tlie 
I'sar made no 
sign. It l)ecanie 
(' o n V i n c i n g 1 
clear that retreat 
was the only 
course possible. 

On October iqth, 
the order was 
issued. Napo- 
leon had ]^enet rated to Moscow, less, 
})eihaps, from the conviction that by doing 
so he would reacli Russia’s heart than 
from the hope of briiiging the Russian 
ai'my to the decisive engagement which 
it had eluded. At any rate, he found that 
if Russia had a heart — a vital spot — it 
was not at Moscow. Barren, indeed, were,' 
The Terrible l^iurels of that victorious 

Tragedy udvance ; such laurels were 
of Moscow inadequate substitute for 

bread. The five hundred miles 
thaf lay between Napoleon and the fron- 
tier had been swej)t bare, and those five 
hundred miles would have to be traversed 
again, for Kutusoff lay between the 
Grand Army and a more southerly route, 
filch had not been swept ; and Kutusoff 
soon proved to be an insuperable obstacle. 


''' "■'I- 


Macdonald Ncy 

TWO GREAT MARSHALS OF FRANCE 
Born at Sedan, the son of a Scottish Jacobite schoolmaster, Macdonald 
rose to high rank in the Fiench army, distinguishing himself on the 
battlefield, and becoming marshal and Duke of Taranto. Ney, 
another great leader, was in charge of the rear-guard in the disas- 
trous retreat from Moscow; he was shot for high treason in IHlT). 


A fierce battle at Jaroslavitz, though 
again a technical victory for the French, 
was Pyrrhic in character. The Grand 
Army could not fight its way out of the 
country by ^uch battles as that, and 
Napoleon found that there was no alterna- 
tive but to retreat along the line of the 

The FMe of aclvance. For nearly 

tlnee weeks it was conducted 
Grrnd Army am'^lKia-at liardshipsandnncler 
harassing attacks which re- 
duced the 100,000 men who started from 
Moscow to half tliat numl^er. And then, on 
November f)tli, winter descended. But it 
is well to note that before the bitter winter 
began Napoleon’s force was already less 
than two-fifths of that which had found the 
Russians facing it at Borodino two months 
bc'toK'. In otlu'r words, th(‘ (irand Army 

was alr('ady a 
wreck, a rem- 
nant, before that 
awful frost smote 
it. J list as in the 
case of t li e 
Spanish Armada, 
a picturesque 
fiction has 
jicrmanently dis- 
place ‘d the his- 
torical fact in the 
general belie! . 
The Armada w'as 
an irrcdrievably 
beat e n a n d 
broken fleet be- 
fore tlie winds 
blew. The Grand 
Army was an 
i r r e t ric; vabl y 
the frosts came. 


\ 

-!■ 




shattered army befoic 
P)Ut the brokcai Armada was splintered l)y 
the winds, and the sliattcMcd (band Army 
was annihilated by the frosts; and the 
world will probably continue to give the 
winds and irost the whole credit. 

The frosts came, and the disastrous 
retreat became a hidcious nightmare of 
misery, relieved only by the indomitable 
heroism of the rear-guard. It is estimated 
that not U'ss than 4(X),ooo men must have 
crossed the Niemeu eastwards ; only 
20,000 made' their way back into Prussia 
on November 14th, apart from the 
column, of about the same number, under 
Macdonald’s command in the nortli. 

Ten days earlier, the Emperor had left 
his army in order to hasten in person to 
Paris to re-establish his authority, against 
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which, and in his absence, a futile attempt 
to engineer an insurrection had been 
made. The command was left to Murat — 
King of Naples — -who followed his chief’s 
example, and made for his own kingdom, 
leaving the army to Eugene Bcauharnais, 
who succeeded in conveying it to safe 
quarters at Leipzig, in Saxony. Al- 
„ though Wellington’s victory at 

Terror *of ^^^damancahadnot enabled him 
^ / to secure the mastery of Spain, 

apo con been made evident that 

French ascendancy could l)c established 
only by a great effort in the Peninsula. 
The mere fact was sufficient to stir t he hopes 
of Napoleon’s foes throughout Europe. 

On the top of Wellington’s successes 
came the terrific disaster of the Russian 
exi)edition. Yet even now the Govern- 
ments were afraid or unwilling to break 
free. Russia, from her own ]^oint of 
view, might well be content with what 
she had achieved. Austria, guided by 
Metternich, saw diplomatic opportunities 
in prospect. The })rinces of the Rhine 
Confederation halted between two opinions. 
And Frederic William of Prussia, with 
his territories still largely occupied by 
Frencli garrisons, lacked the nerv^e to 
make an irrevocable decision. But the 
decision was taken out of his hands. 

The Prussian contingent, hitherto serv- 
ing as in alliance with the French, was 
under the command of the veteran 
General Yorck. Stein, a fugitive from the 
wrath of Na])oleon, had been called by 
the Tsar into his counsels, and now 
exercised a strong influence with him. 
These two mtai gave the lead which 
changed the situation. Macdonald, with 
his column, recalled from the siege of 
Riga by the disaster of the Grand Arm^g 
accomplished a successful retreat into 
Prussian territory, and was on the point 
of calling upon Yorck to co-o{)erate 
when he found himself compelled by the 
Prussian general’s defection to withdraw 
hastily to Konigsl)erg. Yorck, 

. ® on his own resjxmsibility, but 

i*'-k ^ ®*°*^with the enthusiastic su])port 
1 era or officers and men of his 

army, had concluded a convention with 
the Russians at Tauroggen. Influenced by 
Stein, the Tsar was once again resolved 
to resume his early role (jf liberator, in 
spite of a strong Russian opposition 
which would have i)referred leaving 
Western Europe to take care of itself. 
Magnanimity might not have sufficed to 
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bring him to this decision if he had been 
satisfied that Russian interests would be 
adequately secured otherwise ; but if 
Napoleon should again terrorise the West 
into submission, it was more than probable 
that Russia would again find itself the 
object of attack. The liberation of North 
Germany by Russian aid could be justified 
as the most effective defensive policy for 
Russia. Yorck’s convention withdrew the 
Prussian troops from the French alliance, 
and in effect handed over East Prussia to 
the Tsar, and the Tsar entrusted the 
government to Stein. Stein forthwith 
convoked an assembly for the purpose of 
calling the people of East Prussia to arms, 
liimself acting in the name of the Tsar. 

Frederic William at first re]:)udiated 
Yorck’s action, but very soon found that 
the whole nation would be with him if he 
took the courageous course, and would 
almost certainly take that course itself 
whatever the Government might do. 
Within a month of the convention he had 
fled from Berlin, which was dominated 


by the French, to Breslau, which was not ; 
and at the end of February he concluded 

„ . - the Treaty of Kalisch with 

Prussia and n' r ■ . 

„ . . ^ the Jsar for war against 

Russia against v. 1 ^ 1 -r ^ i 

- Nai'>oleon, the Jsar imder- 

taking that the Prussian 
kingdom shoud be reinstated in its old ex- 
tent, with equivalents in other quarters to 
compensate for ))arlicular curtailments ; 
which meant mainly that (ierman districts 
W(‘re to be substituted for Polish ])rovinces 
which in effect would pass to Russia. To 
Prussia, it seemed that a hea\ y i)rice was 
demanded. It was not realised that in 


becoming a Power wholly German, instead 
of largely Slavonic, she would be greatly 
advancing the ultimate prospects of 
German nationalism under Prussian hege- 
mony ; that, to this end, Prussia would Ix^ 
placed at an immense advantage as com- 
pared with Austria, within whose domin- 
ions both Magyars and Czechs stood 
entirely outside German nationalism. 

Even before the Treaty of Keilisch was 
concluded, Russian troops were pressing 
forw^ard through Prussia, and the arming 
of the whole ])opulation w^as in ])rogress. 
On March 4th, Beauharnais evacuated 
Berlin ; on the iGth the Prussian declara- 


tion of w^ar was formally proclaimed ; 
on the 17th, the king issued an apj^cal to 
the nation wdiich gave the signal for an 
overwhelming outburst of national 
enthusiasm. But when tlie allies issued 
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another appeal to German sentiment 
outside Prussia, there was no similar 
response. Sweden was the only state 
which joined the coalition without hesita- 
tion, mainly, perhaps, because Berna- 
dotte exi)ectcd, as the outcome, to acquire 
Norway from Denmark, which was reso- 
lutely fixed in its adherence to Napoleon. 
But the effect on Prussia itself of Stein’s 
influence, and of Scharnhorst’s military 
organisation, became apparent when the 
sliort-service army was trebled by the 
trained reserves, and, behind these, 
Landwehr and Landsturm were taking up 
their training in yet greater numbers. 
A passion of j^atriotic ardour, of fervent 


tion, though Austria, with more prudent 
calculation, declined to render him the 
military aid which he demanded. 

Nai)olcon look the (.)tfcnsive, and drove 
back the Russians and Prussians, defeating 
them first at JLiitzen and then at Bautzen ; 
but the defeats were not of the old crush- 
ing character — neitlier of them approached 
to a rout. Nev^ertheless, Barclay, restored 
to the Russian command, could hardly 
be restrained from reverting to the purely 
Russian policy of falling back into Poland, 
by the consideration that this would de- 
stroy all prospect of Austria coming into 
the coalition. In J une, Napoleon, trusting 
to the moral effect of Liitzen and Bautzen 



MARSHAL NEY DEFENDING THE REAR-GUARD IN THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 
In the whole history of Napoleon’s canipaip:ns there is nothing more terrible or tragic than the experiences of his army 
during the ill-fated Russian expedition. Retreating from Moscow the Grand Army of the Emperor was subjected to 
great hardships and harassing attacks, these tremendously reducing the number of the men. The frosts came, and the 
retreat became a hideous nightmare, relieved only by the indomitable heroism of the rear-guard under Marshal Ney. 

I roiii die p.miiiMii l>y Adolphe Yvoii 


self-sacrifice, for the whole German 
Fatherland, swe])t through Prussia, 
strangely rational and sober despite its 
intensity, which makes this Prussian 
movement, in its kind, pcrhaj:)s the most 
nobly insi)iring which history records. 

It is hardly less startling to And that the 
armies of France, which had lost half a 
million men or little less in the last six 
juonths of 1812, were able still to mu.ster 
half a million, besides the 200,000 left for 
Wellington to deal with in vSpain. So 
confulent was Napoleon of his own in- 
vincibility despite the experience of 1812, 
that he rejected Austria’s offer of media- 


on both Prussia and Austria, offered a 
truce, which was readily accepted. But 
he had now to deal not with the vacillating 
King of Prussia, but whth her people ; 
with the astute Metternich, who meant to 
have his price from one side or other, and 
saw more promise from the allies ; and 
with Alexander, who, liaving again set his 
hand to the ])lough was not to be per- 
suaded or alarmed into looking back. 
To Metternich the truce presented pre- 
cisely the opportunity he desired of 
modifying the plans of the coalition in 
the Austrian interest. He was himself 
satlsfled that Austria’s adhesion to the 
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The Allied 
Nations ready 
for War 


coalition would assure it of the mastery ; 
the more so when Great Britain con- 
cluded subsidiary treaties with Russia and 
Prussia, and news came of Wellington’s 
decisive triumph at Vittoria. Mctternich’s 
mediation was provisionally accepted by 
both parties. But Napoleon was deter- 
mined not to yield an inch of 
territory. Metternich would 
not demand less than the 
retrocession of the Illyrian 
Provinces to Austria, the partition of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and the restriction 
of the French dominion to tlie west of the 
Rhine, with his suzerainty over the 
Rhenish Confederacy. Napoleon’s refusal 
of the terms threw Austria into the coali- 
tion : on August 12th she declared war. 

The truce had helped the allies, 
especially Prussia, to increase tlieir levies 
much more than Na])oleon ; and now to 
these were added the Austrian armies 
which threatened Napoleon’s flank from 
Bohemia, The Frencli numbers were 
far inferior, and were es])ecially deficient 
in artillery and cavalry, tlie arms on which 
Napoleon placed most reliance. Still, 
they had the advantage of the central 
position in Saxony, and of the controlling 
master-mind. 

The value ol this was seen m the 
second great engagement wliich followed 
a fortnight after the renewal of the wa.r, 
when, at Dresden, N apoleon won a brilliant 
victory over the main allied force. Ibit 
its effect was neutralised by Bliicher’s 
defeat of Macdonald at Katzbacli, in 
Silesia, on the ]>revious day, and by tluj 
disaster, three days later, which befel 
Vandamme’s column at Kuhn. Sent to 
cut off the retreat of the allies, the force 
was unsupported, surrounded, and com- 
pelled to capitulate. And a week later 
Ney, wlio had advanced on Berlin, was de- 
cisively defeated at Dennewitz by Billow. 
The allies now saw the way open to 
effect a junction on Napoleon’s rear. 

Bliicher from Silesia passed 
round the northern flank, and 
from that side, awaiting Ber- 
nadotte and. Billow, threatened 
Leipzig, whither the main army proposed 
to make its way from the south. N apoleon, 
finding it impracticable to pierce the 
Erz-Gebirge and attack the latter in 
Bohemia, left Murat, who had joined him 
again, to cover Leipzig, and went to destroy 
Bliicher ; liut Bliicher retired, evading 
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** Battle 
of the 
Nations 


battle, while the allies, under Schwarzen- 
berg, pressed Murat back from the south. 
Napoleon found himself compelled to 
concentrate on Lei])zig and accept battle. 

On October i6th began the three 
days’ Battle of Leipzig, the “Battle 
of the Nations.” On the south, Napoleon 
checked Schwarzenberg ; on the north, 
Bliicher drove in Marmont. The great 
fight was on tlie i8th. The French resist- 
ance was prolonged and desperate ; 
but now Bernadotte, who had hampered 
rather than aided the movements of the 
allies, was arriving, and threatened to cut 
off the retreat which had become inevitable. 
The final result was a decisive rout, in 
which a ])art of Napoleon’s army escaped 
across the Ell)e, and a part was driven 
into the river. The series of battles cost 
Napoleon 45,000 men, besides 23,000 
who were left behind in hospital. 

Only 70,000 men recrossed the Rhine. 
Yet the allies liad suffered so severely •" 
more, numerically, than the French — that 
they were unalile to carry on a pursuit. 
Some weeks before Leipzig tiie bearing 


of the Austrian intervention on the future 
^ , of (jernuiny manifested itself in 

Futu^rin*' Toplhz, which 


the Balance 


ratified the alliances. The inten- 


tion of the Treaty of Kalisch 
had been to develo]) Stein’s ideas of German 
nationalism at the expense oi the ])rinces 
of the Rhenish Confederation, who, from 
this point of view, had forfeited all claim 
to consideration. But to Metternich, the 
theories of Stein were an abomination. 
His scheme was not that of a})pealing to Ger- 
man sentiment and establishing free govern- 
ments, but of detaching Na])oleon’s allit^s 
by promising them monarchical indepen- 
dence in place of monarchical subjection. 

Little jdeasing as the idea might be 
to the new nationalism, it was not 
without its appeail to the still influential 
body of monarchists and feudalists in 
Prussia ; moreover, Austria’s i)osition in 
the coalition was too strong to permit of 
her being over-ruled. The Treaty of 
To])litz embodied Metternich ’s principle ; 
and its effect was seen in the early adhesion 
of Bavaria, which had been Nbapoleou’s 
ally from the beginning, and in the marked 
inclination of the whole posse of princes 
to transfer their support to the allies. 
Lci})zig was decisive. They came in, in 
haste to secure themselves the benefits of 
the Toplitz agreement. Those whom 
Napoleon had ejected were restored. 



THE RISING O? THE NATIONS 


William of Orange was reinstated in 
Holland, no longer as stadtholder, but 
as king. Denmark was obliged to give up 
the French alliance, and to cede Norway 
to Sweden. And most of the fortified 
places held by French garrisons from 
the Vistula to the Rhine were soon forced 
to capitulate. Spain was already com- 
pletely lost to Napoleon, and all that 
Soult could do was to offer a stubborn 
resistance to Wellington’s entry into 
France through the Pyrenees. 

At Frankfort the allies held council in 
the second week of Noveml)er. Bliicher, 
as befitted the veteran who was popularly 
known as “ Marshal Forward,” was eager 
for an immediate invasion of France. Not 
so the dijdomatists. They preferred to 
offer the Em})eror terms, restricting France 
to her “natural boundaries ” — the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, and the Rhine. The 
monarchs were in some fear of the next 
development of the peo])les, into whom 
the spirit of ])atriotism had breathed an 
alarming energy. The old dread of the 
Revolution was very much alive. Those 
terms would have satisfanl all the Powers. 
- After Moscow, Vittoria, and 

Armie^*^ Leipzig, they were generous, and 
. « they represented nothing more 
than the accomj)lished fact. 
But evt'ii now Napoleon would not recog- 
nise that the odds had become too over- 
whelming. Perhaps he believed that his 
dynasty would be ejidangered if he earner 
to terms otherwise than as a victor in the 
field. Perhaps he trusted to a collapse in 
the unanimity of the allies. Whatever his 
motive, he ignored what was now the })re- 
dominati ng sentiment in France in favour 
of an honouraide peace, while the allies had 
been careful in the form of their proposals 
to conciliate the amour ])ropre of the 
French people. 

By this time Wellington was on French 
soil, and his admirable control over the 
invading troops was producing a most 
favourable impression in Southern France. 
Even the obsequious Cor]:)s Legislatif pre- 
sented what was practically an address in 
favour of such a peace as was offered. But 
the Emperor was obdurate in maintaining 
larger demands, and on December ist the 
offer of the allies was withdrawn. In Jan- 
uary the invading armies entered France. 

In the south of j^rance, the duel between 
Soult and Wellington continued. In the 
south of Italy, Murat had dropped his 
brother-in-law's cause ; in North Italy, 


the Austro-Bavarian agreement after Top- 
litz, by giving the Austrians free passage 
through the Tyrol, had made the position 
of Eugeme Beauharnais practically unten- 
able. On the north-east of France, the 
allied army of the north was entering 
Belgium. Their Grand Army of 250,000 
men passed the Rhine at Basle and moved 
A \M‘tr north-west on Champagne, 
k while the eager Bliicher with 
^ , go, 000 crossed it in the neigh - 

wnpoieon of Coblentz, passed 

the Moselle and the Meuse, and advanced 
to effect a junction with vSchwarzenberg. 
Napoleon was vastly outnumbered, for the 
campaigns of the last eighteen months 
must have cost him a million soldiers, and 
that he could still put an effective force in 
the field is explicable only when we re- 
member that a great proportion of the 
soldiery employed on those campaigns was 
drawn, not from France, but from the 
subject and depemdent states of Germany, 
Italy, and Poland. As it was, the force on 
which he was now reduced to relying was 
made uj) ])art]y of indomitable veterans, 
but mainly of lads who had been too young 
to be called to arms before, of the genera- 
tion which, born in the Year of Terror, was 
inevitably stami)cd by jdiysical inferiority. 

The Seine, which takes its course 
through Troyes to Paris, the Aube, which 
joins it a little below Troyes, and the 
Marne, which joins it just above Paris, all 
take their rise on the plateau from which 
the Grand Army was advancing. Napo- 
leon’s force lay between the Marne and the 
Seine, covering Paris. A vigorous offen- 
sive from Schwarzenberg was not to ])e 
expected, but Bliicher was dis])laying his 
halutual energy. He was already nearing 
Schwarzenberg, when Napoleon struck at 
him and checked him at the end of January 
at St. Dizier and Brienne. Bui Bliicher, 
reinforced, had double the numbers of the 
opposing column, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on it at La Rot hi ere on February 
1st, 1814. The victory was dc- 
n V ih ^isive enough to warrant his 
e ea s e march straight on Paris 

by the Marne and Chalons ; 
but neither Austrians nor Russians wished 
the campaign to be in effect a Prussian 
triumph. For commissariat purposes, as it 
was alleged, it was resolved that the Grand 
Army should advance by the Seine and 
Bliicher by the Marne — not too fast. They 
still wished, in fact, to give Napoleon the 
chance of accepting a peace. Austria was 
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jealous of Prussia acquiring too much pres- 
tige ; so was the Tsar. Austria was afraid 
of the Tsar insisting, in the hour of victory, 
on championing a Republican restoration, 
for he was the one monarch who had re- 
garded the Revolution principles with 
favour. Frederic William shared Austria’s 


fear. But 

The Critical 
Position of 
the Emperor 


Napoleon remained as deter- 
mined as ever in demanding 
more than the most concilia- 
tory of his foes would concede. 
In the second week of Feb- 


ruary, Bliicher gave him his chance b}^ 
endeavouring to break in between Napoleon 
at Troyes and Macdonald at Epernay, and 
to cut the latter off from Paris. The 


movement involved an extension of his 


column, which enabled the Emperor to 
inflict on it in . ; 


detail a series 


that Bliicher, by the end of February, 
was making a flank march on the north, 
with a view to effecting a junction with 
the Army of the North, which was now 
approaching, and of threatening Paris, 
while Schwarzenberg occupied Napoleon. 
The junction w'as effected at Soissons 
on March 4th. Nai)oleon attacked the 
united forces at Craonne and drove them 
back on Laon, where his success was 
reversed. The overwhelming pressure of 
the allies drove the Em})eror to the 
desperate expedient of falling on Schwarz- 
enberg’s communications, . thus leaving 
open the road to Paris for tlie Grand 
Army ; and the Tsar resolved to disregard 
Napoleon’s movement and advance on 
Paris itself. The covering corps under 
; Marmont were 
■/ ' V shattered at La 


of defeats which 
drove it back on 
Chalons and gave 
the young French 
conscripts a new 
con fi d e n c e i n 
themselves and 
in their mighty 
leader. Napo- 
leon’s temporary 
division encou- 
raged vSchwarzen- 
berg to advance 
past Troyes, and 
the Emperor had 
to turn back and ^ 
defeat him at 
Monte re au in- 
stead of going 
on to complete 
Bliicher’s discomfiture, 



NAPOLEON ARRIVING AT ELBA IN 


which was much 


. • F e r e Cham])e- 

noise by the com- 
-r, ^ ’ |C l )ined forces of the 

' Tsar and Bliicher 

on March 20th. 
I'hroughout tlu* 
30th a fierce but 
unequal contest 
raged in the en- 
virons of Paris, 
till Bliicher ’s ca])* 
lure of Mont- 
m a r t r e decided 
Marmont to act 
on the licence 
given him .by 
Jos^ejdi Bona- 
parte, who was 
nominally in con- 

r AT ELBA IN KSU 

Paris capitulated on the next day; it 


less comjilete than Napoleon imagined. was evacuated by the French troops, and 

Again the allies jiroposed an armistice ; entered by the allied sovereigns. At 

again Napoleon refused ; though the last Napoleon found resistance hopeless, 

former were continually receiving rein- His marshals one and all gave him 

forcements, and the latter was not. The to understand that he must consider 


overtures being rejected, the allies renewed 
their treaty at Chaumont on March ist. 
The fact tjfiat it was to hold good for 
twenty years suggests that even now 
they were not contemplating the total 
destruction of Napoleon’s power in the 
immediate future. Meanwhile, however, 


himself irretrievably beaten, 
apo con offered to abdicate, but 

still struggled to make condi- 
^ ^ tions. The allies would listen to 

none. They, not he, must decide the 
future of France. P'or himself, he might 
retain the title of Emperor, a substan- 


the south-west was passing decisively tial but by no means imperial pension, 

to Wellington, and on March 12th the and the sovereignty of the island of 

Royalists in Bordeaux proclaimed Louis Elba. On April nth, 1814, he yielded. 

XVIII. But what mattered more was On May 4th he was in Elba. 
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NAPOLEON’S RETURN & FINAL OVERTHROW 

T he Na])oleonic era closes with the in the government of the state. It had 
abdication in 1814. Fundamentally, destroyed liberty in the other sense — 
the Emperor’s return and the campaign of that it had im}K)sed alien control, d'he 
1815 merely form an episode, intensely Oesarism pul an end to the new lil)erty, 
dramatic, but productive only of accidental and extended the imposition of alien con- 
effects, inasmuch as the return silenced trol. Yet where that control was most 
the dis])utes between the Powers which com])lete it brought gifts, consistency m 
were threatening to disturb Europe afresh, ^ the form of law and in its ad- 

^nd tilt* victory of Waterloo gave (ireat French*'*'^ ministration. The dependent 
Britain an increased prestige in the Expansion \\(*re Ix'tter governed 

councils of luiroiie. F^ut the princi])lt*s when they were de])endencies 

on which the Continent wais settled in than when they WTre indepeiulent. Where 
1815 wTie no dejiarture from the ])rinciples tin* Nationalist idea w^as non-existent, where 
of 1814. We have therefore reached a subonlination to some external authority 
convenient i)oint for forming some estimate ha<i been habitual, as in Italy and in 
ot what W'as actually ac('om})lished by Belgium, the French expansion, per sc, 
the Revolution and the Emjiire. was beneficial. Napoh'on in his concpiests 

In the first ])lace, the Revolution and annexations m(*rely carried out on a 
destroyed once for all in France the old larger scale the ])()licy of the Republii* 
system of aristocratic and (lerical j>ri\ ilege. itself; and the Ri'pnblic, intens(*ly 
Ihe aggressive Republic im])osed the same Nationalist as concerned France itself, 
princi])le on the subordinate re])ublics\vhich recognised no Nationalism Ix'yond its 
What he borders. It was wiien the Freiu'h 

Revolution*^ replaced tin* h'rench Re])ublic, (‘xpansion came into collision w'ith 
Accom n^hed Bonaj)artist dynasties Nationalism that it becann* a tyranny, 

* the subordinate republics, which stirred })atriotic resistaiu'e to a 
the same jirinciples continued to lie jiassion, and lirought it to life wht're it 
maintained, and took jiermanent root. liad hith(*rto lx‘(*n virtually non-exist(‘nt. 
In ('entral Tiurope those jirinciples laid Nationalism wxis a late birth of time, 
taken siithcient hold to enable Stt'in and In England and Scotland it had been 
Hardenberg and Stadion to carry re- vigorous for 500 years, in France, and 
forms u]) to a ])oint which gave a solid Sjiain for 300, and in Holland for 200 ; 
basis for further de\xdo]iment, Imt sto])ped but the system of tlie Holy Roman Em- 
far short of wiiat the reformers desired. pire was ^'osmopolit an in theory and prac- 
Social feudalism had gone in the west, and tice, and the Nationalist idea rt‘mained no 
its foundations in Germany were sapped. more than embryonic. Napoleon’s concep- 
Not so wath monarchism. The Revolu- tion of replacing the amorphous Holy 
tion effected only a temporary sub- , Roman Enijiire by reviving 

version of monarchism. The republics Scheme empire of (Tiarle- 

which it created became monarchies again, crialism dismissed 

and so remained ; yet those monarchies ^ mpena ism outcome of mere per- 

lacked their old prestige, and under them sonal ambition ; but it was doomed to 
enough of the machinery of popular govern- failure in the long run precisely because it 
ment survived to make the w'ay ready for disregarded the Nationalism which, once 
constitutionalism to eject absolutism. awakened, could not be reconciled with 

The Republic had extended liberty cosmopolitan imperialism. The perfidy 
outside the borders of France, in the sense by which he sei/.ed Spain, the tyranny 
of calling peoples to active participation to which he subjected Prussia, raised 
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Nationalism into an irresistible antagon- 
istic force which brought the whole 
imperial scheme to complete ruin. 

Tlie apologists for Napoleon have some 
warrant for claiming that the conception 
of such an empire, and the attempt to 
give it effect should be .admired and ap- 
plauded as being for the advantage of civil- 
r- isation. The upholders of 

rca ri am s entitled to 

ests ance contrary view. For 

Great Britain, the assump- 
tion that the forces of the Napoleonic Em- 
})ire, when its construction and organisation 
should be completed, would be devoted to 
her o\erthrow was so overwhelming tluit 
she had no choice but to resist Najioleon 
with her whole force. In the endeavour to 
crush her resistance Napoleon imposed, or 
tried to imjiose, upon Europe the Conti- 
nental System, which inflicted — 

on tlie Continent itself hard- 
ships which more than coun- 
terbalanced such benefits as 
were conferred by his consum- 
mately organised methods of 
administration. Added to 
this, the realisation of the 
imperial idea could be at- 
tained only through a series of 
wars, with all the evils thereof 
in proportion to the vast scale j 
on which they had to be waged, j 
destroying property, ruining ! 
industry, and draining every 
country in Europe of its most joachij 



ignore it has ended in its more decisive con- 
firmation. Perhaps in time it may come to 
be recognised universally and decisively, 
instead of only partially and occasionally. 

Among the allies at the moment of 
Napoleon’s abdication there were not a 
few prominent persons who entertained 
illusory hopes of a Nationalist develop- 
ment. Tliey were doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; but the first business of the 
victorious Powers was the settlement of 
France. Neither Russia nor Great Britain 
viewed a Bourbon restoration with en- 
thusiasm, but both wished the choice of 
the French themselves to be confirmed, 
and the Legitimists carried the day, with 
the warm approval of Austria and Prussia. 
Talleyrand, always a monarchist at heart, 
made himself the real controller of the 
situation. Louis XVI IL, recalled from 

exile, entered Paris on April 

29th, but the royalist victory 
was endangered at the outset 
by his reactionary tone. Under 
pressure from the Tsar he was 
induced to concede a Constitu- 
tion by grace of the Crown. 

On the hypothesis that the 
Revolution was over, and that 
France had returned to her 
legitimate Government, the 
legitimate Government made 
a treaty with the allies. The 
French frontier was with- 
drawn to its maximum pre- 
MURAT regicide limit, that of 1792, 


y Hx its JOACHIM MURAT 1 lllli.IL, LliCLL 

vigorous sons, leaving it in a g^enerai in the French army, he with some additions': Great 


Hie main to tliosf pliysically “Tto waT%cL^3' King ^ restored her con- 

inferior to imjiart their de- the Two Sicilies. He was shot in quests, except Mauritius, St. 

IWl-S after trial by court-martial. t T\... 


Britain restored 


lects to the next generation. 

The French Revolution, in spite of its 
own excesses and the monarchical reac- 
tion in which it ended, made the con- 
ception of civic freedom a part of the 
inheritance of future generations, not only 
in France, but throughout Europe. 
Napoleon, overriding but not uprooting 
civic freedom, set his seal on the revo- 
lutionary charter which abolished a caste 
system that was tightening its coils about 
Europe. His overthrow established the 
principle by which it was accomplished, 
that through neither Empire nor Pro- 
vincialism, but through a healthy and 
tolerant Nationalism the progressive de- 
velopment of Europe must be achieved. 
The lesson was not learnt then ; it was 
obstinately and repeatedly ignored in the 
century that followed, and each attempt to 
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court-martial, j^ucia, aiid Tobago. The 
allied armies withdrew, and no indemnity 
was required. Broadly speaking, the 
whole period of the Republic and the 
Empire was wiped out as covering 
merely an unfortunate episode. It was 
provided at the same time that Holland 
should receive an increase of territory, and 
. that Great Britain should re- 

*^*!i*k store the Dutch colonies — all 

Restored by Captured— 

e owers the Cape and Demerara. 

The German princes were to have full 
sovereignty, but were to be federated ; 
Italy was to be resolved into a congeries 
of independent states, except for a portion 
to be restored to Austria. The disinter- 
ested attitude of Great Britain was 
marked not only by her unique surrender 
of actual conquests, but by her insistence 



THE SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE 


on a clause in the treaty directed against 
the slave-trade. Other questions and 
details were to be referred to a congress 
which was to meet at Vienna 
in November. At that con- 
gress the five great Powers 
were represented respectively 
by Metternich, Hardenberg, 

Nesselrode, Castlereagh, and 
Talleyrand. Every Euroj)eaii 
state, large or small, was 
represented, except Turkey. 

The four victorious Powers j 
had agreed to reserve to them- i 
selves the decision of burning | 
questions, ])ut the diplomatic 
skill of Talleyrand not only 
added Fiaiice lierself to tlie 
four, but made him practic- louis xvii: 


ted against and it liad no intention whatever of 
5 tions and allowing its reconstruction to be affected 
a congress in the one field by Nationalism, or in the 

other by the principles of 1789. 
Talleyrand successfully gave 
tfiem their keynote by offering 
them the principle of legitim- 
ism as the basis of harmony. 
It did not produce harmony, 
but it eliminated certain 
discordant possibilities. The 
treatment of Poland and 
Saxony and of German 
Nationalism became the cru- 
cial questions. Russia wanted 
Poland as a modest return 
for her disinterested efforts 
in the cause of Europe ; but 
LOUIS XVIII OF FRANCE Prussia, if she were to lose 


ally the most important of The youngrer brother of LouisXVi., share of Poland, wanted 

all tl,c notable negotiators. with Sa.xony by way of compensa- 

The congiess had to re- seventy, and when Napoleon re- tioii ; whilc the Ring of 
t'onstruct a Europe which had turned from Elba, fled from Paris. Saxoiiy had forfeited all 
been decomposing and recomposing ter- right to consideration by supporting 
ritorially and constitutionally at brief Na])olcon till his defeat at Leipzig. But 

intervals tor more than twenty years, in the Austrian view that would give 



the beginning of “THE HUNDRED DAYS": NAPOLEON’S RETURN FROM ELBA 
Brooding in Elba, Napoleon saw the unpopularity of the Restoration regime in France, and he determined to make one 
more struggle with fate. Escaping from Elba, he landed near Cannes on March 1st, 1815, and appealed to the French 
nation’s loyalty to its emperor. Though France, on the whole, acquiesced in his return, the old enthusiasm was lacking. 

J'rorn the painting by Steuben 
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The Divided 
Kingdom 
of Saxony 


Prussia too great a preponclcrauce in 
Germany ; nor did it meet with the 
approval of England and France, both of 
which disliked the advance westward of 
the Russian frontier. Matters reached a 
stage at which these three Powers entered 
into a compact to resist the 
undue aggrandisement of 
Russia and Prussia. Talley- 
rand’s doctrine of legitimism, 
however, carried the day with the Tsar. 
The King of Saxony was allowed to retain 
half his kingdom, Prussia getting the other 
half, and, by way of compensation, the 
districts on the west wliicli she held before 
Tilsit, together with the old ecclesias- 
tical districts of Treves 
and Cologne ; and Dan- 
zig, Thorn and Posen, 
conceded by Russia, on 
the east. Protestant 
Prussia was rather 
troubled by the acqui- 
sition of the arch- 
bishoprics; neitlier she 
nor France realised that 
by having her frontier 
brought to the Rhine 
she was bound to be- 
come the protagonist 
in any Franco-German 
contest over frontiers, 
and to gain a corre- 
spondi ng predom i nance 
among the German 
states. We netnl not 
enter into further de- 
t;pls of the territorial 
rear r a n g e m t‘ n t s in 
Germany, but some 
])oints remain to be 
noted. The jaomised 
extension cf Holland 
gave her Belgium and Luxemlnirg ; Austria 
thus ceased to rule over provinces co- 
terminous with France. Victor Emanuel 
of Savoy recovered his provinces in North 
Italy, with his kingdom of Sardinia, while 
Austria recovered her northern provinces 
in that country, as well as the Tyrol from 
Bavaria. The rest of North Italy resumed 
its character as a congeries of small 
states, and the papal dominions were 
restored. Murat was permitted to retain 
Naples, but ruined himself liy again going 
over to Na})ole()n on his return ; he was 
deposed, and was finally captured in an 
attempt to recover Naples, and was 
executed; the Bourbons were reinstated 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
By his great victory at the Battle of Waterloo, in 
this famous general broke for ever the power 
of Napoleon and rid Europe of the disturber of its 
peace. A grateful nation covered him with honours, 
and in l.S-27 he became Prime Minister. He died in 18.V.!. 


one 

F ranee 
Tired of 
Napoleon 


in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Norway 
was transferred from Denmark to Sweden, 
which hadlost Finland to Russia afterTilsit. 

The restoration of Ferdinand VII. in 
Spain, and of the House of Braganza in 
Portugal, resulted, in both countries, in 
the Government which presented in its 
extremest form the monarchical reaction 
against those principles of 1789 ” 
which had been so completely pre- 
dominant in the wai of liberation. 

The hardest disappointment was re- 
served for the German patriots who had 
revivified Prussia under the inspiration 
of German Nationalism. They had looked 
for a reorganisation which would establish 
German unity, or, at 
least, two vigorous 
federations, headed by 
Austria and Prussia 
respectively, if the con- 
flicting claims of those 
two Powers to the 
hegemony could not be 
reconciled. Stein and 
his allies had looked 
further for the com- 
pletion of the work in 
which Stein himself had 
been stayed by the in- 
tervention of Napoleon, 
of developing constitu- 
tional government and 
free institutions. All 
these ho]>es were 
dashed. Some two score 
of principalities, whose 
“ legitimate '' sove- 
reigns were restored 
with sovereign rights 
iincurtailed, were as- 
sociated in a Headless 
conlcd^nation w h i c h 
kicked even the semblance of unity pro- 
vided by the defunct Holy Roman Empire. 
Not German unity but the total sup- 
])ressioii of the “ jirinciples of 1.789 ” was 
the one reciuirement of Austria under 
the sinister guidance of Melter- 
nich. Wliile the diplomatists 
wrangled and collogued, a 
catastrophe was preparing which 
came near to shattering the whole 
edifice they were constructing. France 
had regarded the fall of the Emperor with 
something like relief ; the strain of the 
last eighteen months had been too 
exhausting, and Napoleon’s obstinate 
refusal to accept honourable terms had 




THE EPOCH-MAKING BATTLE OF WATERLOO: THE FRENCH CUIRASSIERS CHARGING THE BRITISH SQUARES 

From the painting by Felix Phihppo'eaux in the ^'lctoria and Albert Museum 
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created a reaction against him. But the would fight. France, on the whole, 

peace and tlie Bourbon restoration brought acquiesced in his return, but without 

back to France immense numbers of unanimity or general enthusiasm. He 

veteran soldiers who had been prisoners gave it to be understood that he intended 

of war, and gave the Royalists the to rule not as an autocrat, but constitu- 

opport unity of flaunting their determina- tionally. It was evident that a revival 

tion to carry the reaction back beyond of despotism would meet with active 

1789, and more particularly of procuring resistance, and there were many men in 

Na le ’ the restitution of the property France, as well as outside, who felt that 

LasTst^uxKle changed hands in no confidence could be placed in assurances 

with Fate the Revolution. In the intense of good intentions. But in any case, 
and increasing unpopularity Napoleon was once more de facto lord of 
oftheRcstorationr( 5 gime, Napoleon, brood- France, and the attitude of the Powers 
ing in Elba, saw his chance of making one required him to organise his forces and 

more struggle with fate. Eluding the strike before the armies of Europe were 

vigilance of the warder frigates, he sue- gathered together against him. 
ceeded in embarking, landing near Cannes In June, the Emperor had concentrated 
on March ist, and appealing to the French his forces, some 124,000 men, on the Bel- 
nation’s loyalty to its emperor. gian frontier at Valenciennes. Great Britain 

There was a critical moment when the had thrown 36,000 troops into Holland, 

garrison of (benoble was marched out Combined with these were 22,000 Bruns- 

against him. With theatrical instinct he wickers, 20,000 Dutch and Belgians, 6,000 
bade them fire u])on him if any among of the King’s German Legion, and minor 

them sought his death ; they responded contingents. Wellington had under his 

with enthusiastic shouts. In that hour command something over 90,000 men, 
the soldiery took him back to their hecirts ; with his headquarters at Brussels. Bliichcr 
loyalist marshals and generals had to had 120,000 men, nearly all Prussians, with 
flee for their lives as he progressed triurn- their base at Namur. The rest of the allies 
phantly towards Paris. Louis was not had not yet brought up their 

behindliand in dramatic fervour ; he A^ain^wTthe Prussian van had 

announced that he would remain steadfast BaUleHeld ^ advanced as far as Charleroi, 
and die to protect his people. Having said » « Wellington had not com- 

which, he incontinently ran away to bined with them, when Napoleon began 
(ihent. On March 20th the Emperor was his advance. Space forbids us here to 
back in Paris. Ney had gone out to enter on the endless discussions as to what 
destroy him, and had joined him with all each of the generals may have intended to 
his troops instead. do. The prima facie interpretation of the 

Napoleon declared that he had come campaign must suffice. Napoleon struck 
back not to embroil Europe, but to save straight at the Prussians, with the object of 
the Revolution. It is conceivable that this driving them back on Namur, and cutting 
was his intention at the moment ; it is them off from a junction with Wellington, 
not conceivalde that it would have re- at whom he could then strike, crushing him 
mained so for long. Tlie Powers, at any or driving him back on Brussels. The 
rate, declined to take the risk. They destruction first of one army and then of 
refused to recognise him, and a week the other could then \w completed in 
before he reached Paris declared him the detail, before the aj)pearancc of the allies, 
public enemy (jf Europe. Their wrangles On June 15th, then, Napoleon advanced 
were brought to a sudden on Charleroi, while it was Wellington’s 
the^Enem common expectation that his blow would be 

of\uro*Y ^ treaty on March directed not to severing the British from 

^ 25th, each of them agreed to put Bliicher, but to cutting the communica- 

150,000 men in the field, and maintain tions of that Power with the sea. From 
war until Napoleon should be effectively Charleroi he drove back the Prussian van. 
deposed and removed from all possibility Bliichcr took up a strong position at 
of troubling the world. Whether he wished Ligny. Wellington was tardy in his 
for war or not, he must either fight or go. movements. Ney was despatched north 

With the army at his back, whatever with a column to secure the cross-roads 
the sentiment of the rest of France might at Quatre-Bras on the Brussels road, 
be, there was no sort of doubt that he blocking Wellington’s advance, and from 
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that point to descend south-eastwards by Waterloo or beat a retreat ; for Wellington, 

the Namur road on Blticher’s rear, while whether the Prussians would be able to 

Napoleon himself made the main attack come to his help at all, and if at all, 

on Bliicher. Ney found Quatre-Bras whether he could hold out till they came, 

weakly held by the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, Wellington’s troops were drawn up, 
who had seized it without orders. screened by the summit of their ridge, 

Ney, however, on the one hand, expected and occupied the slopes, in front the 

the support of a corps under IJ’Erlon, who chateau of Hougomont, guarding their 

received contradictory instructions, and ^ . left, and tlie farm of La Haye 

hovered all day between Quatre-Bras and ^ * Sainte on the centre. A valley 

Ligny without rendering help in either l^y between them and Na])o- 

quarter ; and, on the other hand, the ® ence army on the fronting 

Dutch were reinforced by British regi- ridge. The Emperor, not believing in the 
rnents, who retrieved the position. Mean- possibility of Bltichcr’s arrival, delayed 
time, Napoleon attacked Bliicher, and, his attack till near midday on Sunday, 
after a stubborn fight, compelled the June i8th, because the drenched state 
Prussians at last to retreat under cover of of the ground was unfavourable to the 
darkness. The victory at Quatre-Bras cavalry movements on which he relied, 
prevented the defeat at Ligny from Fierce attacks on Hougomont and La 
becoming a disaster ; but Nhq)oleon’s Haye Sainte, gallantly repulsed, were the 
object of severing the hostile armies features of the early stages of the Battle 
seemed to have been accomplished. of Waterloo. But Groucliy had failed to 

Under this impression, Napoleon lost interpose his force between Wellington and 
valuable hours in delaying either to jmess Bliiclier, and the fact that Prussians were 
on after Bliicher or to advance against ap])roaching was ascertained before the 
Wellington. Moreover, he was misled by fight had been going on for two hf)urs. 
the intelligence he received on the 17th A dispatch was sent to Grouchy, recalling 
into believing that Bliicher was retiring him to the main army, but it did not 

The Decisive communica- reach him till too late. 

Namur; whereas the It became evident that if Wellington 
of Waterloo Prussian had resolved was to be routed before reinforcements 

to effect the junction with arriv''ed, his centre must be* jnerced. Masses 
Wellington, risking his exposed communi- of troo])s in dense columns wc‘rc hurled 
cations, and was retiring upon Wavre, against it and rolled back by the slulkorn 
northwards, parallel to the road from fire of the infantry and charges of British 
Quatre-Bras to Brussels. Wellington called cavalry. At about 4.;>o, the fury (d the 
in his troops from Quatre-Bras and took attack began to 1)C redoubled, and still 
up liis position on the ridge at Waterloo. charge after charge was hurled back by the 
Soon after midday on June 17th, obstinate, unyielding British squares, and 
Grouchy was detached with 33,000 men shattered by the Hank fire of the extended 
to find Bliicher. It was not till after British line on the massed columns, 
midnight that the pursuing force learned It was probably not till aftei^ six f)’clock 
definitely that their quarry was not at that La Haye Sainte, resolutely held 
Namur, but at Wavre. Napoleon himself by the King’s German legion, was de- 
advanced against Wellington. The crisis cisively carried. But by that houi 
had arrived. It was prima facie improb- Bliiclier’s approach had withdrawn the 
able that Wellington could inflict a defeat reserves which should have occupied the 
on his adversary, who had a slightly larger cajitured ground. Still, though 

force and very much stronger artillery. Attack^of the Prussians were now 

Moreover, of Wellington’s 67,000 men, oi/culrd ^ 

only 24,000 were British, and those for they had not yet arrived in 

the most j^art were young recruits ; his such force but that the field might yet 
Hanoverians and Brunswickers could be l>e won if the British could be routed in a 
relied on — they were burning to avenge last desperate effort. That desperate effort 
the death of the Duke of Brunswick at was made. The Old Guard was hurled 
Quatre-Bras -->but the rest, for the most up the .slope, only to be hurled back, 
part, were of very uncertain quality. The broken and shattered. The Prussians were 
great questions were, for the Prussians, already in touch with Wellington’s left, 
whether Wellington would hold on at The Duke gave the order for a general 
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advance ; the cavalry, hitherto to a great 
degree withheld from action, fell upon the 
staggeringcolumn. The Prussians, crashing 
in on the French right, turned what was 
already becoming a rout into a wild 
“ sauve-qui-peut,’* and carried far into the 
night a pursuit in which the exhausted 
British could not share. Napoleon’s 
^ , army had ceased to exist, 

apo eon s English critics 


who would have it that Wel- 

Annihiiated defeated 

Napoleon it there had been no Bliicher. 
There are German critics who w'ould 
have it that nothing but Bliicher’s 
arrival sa\x'd Wellington from utter 
disast(‘r. Tliere are Bonapartist critics 
who hold that Napoleon would have 
destroyed both Wellington and Bliicher 
but for the incompetence of his own 
marshals. And there are critics from 
whom one would gather that the most 
charactc'ristic feature of this most decisive 
of battles, in which the twomost uniformly 
successful commanders since the days of 
Marlborough and Eugene were pitted 
against eacli other, lay in the blunders that 
each of tlicm commilted. The last point 
hardly demands discussion. As for the 
third, if Grouchy and Ney held commands 
for which Soult and Davoust were l)etter 
fitted, it was by Napoleon’s own choice. 

For the other two, it was Wellington’s 
business to hold his position till Bliicher 
arri\'(Hl, and to be prepared for the con- 
tingency of Bliicher’s not arriving. It is 
l)y no means inconceivable that if tlie 
approach of the Piussians had not drawn 
off Napoleon’s reserxx's, the })osition would 
have become untenable before the end of 
the day. It is also conceivable that the 
doggeduess of Wellington’s troops would 
even in the same event have proved iu- 
vincil)le ; also that he might in any case 
have been able to retire, defeated, but not 
routed. The obvious fact is that Welling- 
ton with the British, the Hanoverians and 
Bnmswickers, and the (jcrman 
*1. ° legicjii, held NTii)oleon at bay 

while Bliicher 
coni] )le ted the dangerous and 
daring movement which turned a stubborn 
defence into an overwhelming victory. 

The Emperor fled to Paris, to find Carnot 
practically the only man still zealous that 
France should and could yet once more 
be rallied to liis support. Fouche, crafty, 
self-seeking, indisi)ensable, was at one 
with Lafayette in insisting on the Chambers 
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being treated as the supreme authority. 
Paris gave no hope, and there was none out- 
side Paris. Napoleon abdicated in favour 
of the son born to him by his Austrian 
spouse, attempted to embark on an 
American frigate at Rochefort, and finding 
that impossible, surrendered himself on 
July 8th to the commander of the British 
warship Bellerophon, declaring that he 
threw himself on the generosity of England. 
But generosity carried too many risks 
for Europe to be contemplated by England 
or assented to by the Powers. In the mid- 
Atlantic, where stands the lonely rock of St. 
Helena, the sun of Napoleon set for ever. 

The last desperate effort, crushed on the 
Field of Waterloo, made no difference to 
the settlement of Vienna save as regarded 
France herself. Wellington and Bliicher 
swej)t on to Paris. On Julyjrd the city 
cajiitulated. On the 8lh, Louis XVIII. 
re-entered the ca])ital, and was recognised 
by Wellington. The monarch was (]ulle 
capable of grasping the lU'cessily of 
adopting a much more constitutional 
attitude than at his last restoration. 
'I'alleyrand convinc(‘d the Tsar that the 
choice lay between Louis and Naj)()leon, 
_ , and Na])oleon was im])ossible. 

^ . J hat being settled, the quest K.m 

Restored tlugH'nalty to be imposed 

ujion France aiosc^, and luae 
the cool judgment of the victor of Water- 
loo carried the day. Th(‘ natural wrath of 
Prussia must be restiained -the dynastic 
restoration would lie (IoouumI if it w(mc 
accompanitHi by the territorial losses which 
that Power called for. Something was 
taken ; tlie boundarii*s not of hut ol 

1790 were granted. France was to remain 
one of tlie Great Powers. 

These considerations outweighed the 
demands of Prussia for a n'ctification of 
the frontier which would have (Mided the 
military ])ossil)ility of renewed aggression 
hy France, and would Irardly have given 
Prussia herself an excessive cmnpensation 
for all that she had endured and all that 
she had lost. Finally, her fortresses were 
to be occupied by the allied troops for 
five years, she was to |)ay a heavy war 
indemnity, and was to restore to their 
rightful owners the art treasures which 
Napoleon had annexed. The settlement 
was finally confirmed, on November, 1815, 
in the Treaty of Paris, which in other 
res})ects was a practical confirmation of 
the settlement arrived at by the Congress 
of Vienna. Arthur D. Innes 




GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 

By H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 

CELDOM lias a coup d\' tat prov^edmore Pitt liad entered ])oliti( S as a reformer. 

successful than that by which George The early measures of his administration 

III. destroyed the power of the Whigs in went far towards gratifying the expecta- 

1783. His old servant Noi th had joined tion which he had excited by his speeches 

withCharlesJamesFox, the most advanced as a. private member. From the first he 

of ])arliamentarians, to form a coalition showed himself a master of finance. He 

Ministry, and the allies seemed to have the undertook with energy the thankless task 

Crown at their mercy, since they controlled of liquidating the liabilities incurreci in the 

an assured majority in the House of American war. He brought 

Commons. Put by tlu'ir ill-advised forward, though he was not 

attempt to obtain c'ontrol of the Indian r carry, a measure tor the 

patronagi* thi^y drew upon themselves »«*» «** ledistribution of ])arliament ary 
the susj)icion of meditating an unjiaralleled seats, proposing to increase the re])re- 

system of jol)l)ery. The king was able to sentation of London and the hugest 

turn them out of otfice on the ]>retcxt counties by disfiancliising a number of 

of a defeat which they had sustained in the jxicket boroughs. He was also jirepared, 

lljiper House through his influence with upon certain conditions, to give French 

the J^ords ; and t he youngc'r Pit t, a strip- commc'rc(‘ a more favourabh* tn^atment 

ling ot twenty-tive, whom he ('ailed into in the })resent with the offer of conijiletc' 

power because it was impossibh' to obtain equality in the future; but on this plan 

a more exjierienced lieutenant, was able also h(‘ was out-voted. 

The Whi s' to carry The theory of jiarty govt'rnment was 

Fan country with him at the still immature. A Prime Minister could 

From Power general election. 'flic not in Pitt’s time count upon the 

nation was weary of the Whigs, sujiport of his party for every legislative 

and of Ministers who were iikmi' figure- ]>roposal ; nor did he conceive himself 

heads. It recognised in Pitt something of obliged to tri^at the defeat of his Pills as 

the great qualities whicli had dist inguished a command to retire. So long as his 

his fatlu'r. He became, accordingly, a administrative policy was a])])roved by 

popular dictator ; and, justifying his great Parliament, he could retain his position. 

[)osition by the success ot his financial Pitt might have threatened to resign if his 

and foreign ])oli('y, he remained in ollice redorms were not carried ; but he pre- 

until 1801. It was the longest and most finred to relinquish them and remain in 

powerful Ministry since Walpole’s time. power. This has beem made a charge 

The relations of the king with the Prime against him. Put the princi])les on which 

Minister were friendly. Even if (ieorge he acted weie those of all 

III. had l)een disposed to rcdiel against tlie Nationar Ministers before him, 

ascendancy of his chosen adviser, lu* could and for some time afterwards, 

not have disjx'nsed with Pitt except at the * ence hoped, no doubt, that time 
price of submission to the Whig^s. Put he would convert his minority into a majority, 

was never forced to consider this alterna- As a matter of fact, the course of time 

five. He found in Pitt an adviser of con- brought new problems much more pressing 

servative temperament, who was guiltless than those of internal reform; and, after 

of any designs to curtail the royal preroga- I7()3,evcry other consideration was perforce 

tive ; and after 1788, when his mind began subordinated to that of national defence, 

to be clouded by intermittent insanity, The initial stages of the Frenck Revo- 

Ihe king left everything to his adviser. lution were generally viewed in England 
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with . indifference or approbation. Fox 
and his friends, the remnant of the Whig 
party, applauded the fall of the Bastille 
as an event which heralded the dawn of a 
new and brighter era in the history of 
mankind. Pitt considered that tlie Revo- 
lution was a crisis of purely national 
significance which need not interest other 
H n • countries. He welcomed it, 
solely because it offered 

Revolution prospect of a lasting peace. 

For some time, he thought, 
the aggressive policy which the French 
monarchy had so long pursued towards the 
rest of Europe would be out of the question. 
His attention was concentrated upon 
financial reforms which could be effected 
only in a prolonged period of peace. 
The sinking fund by which he hoped to 
extinguish the national debt was not 
expected to produce its effects in less 
than fifteen years. 

At first it seemed as though tlic Revolu- 
tion would fulfil Pitt’s anticipations. 
France did not come to the helj) of 
Spain in the affair of Nootka Sound in 
1790, and Dumouriez, the first Foreign 
Minister of talent whom the Revolution 
produced, was anxious to obtain an 
English alliance. But Dumouriez was at 
the same time meditating war bn Austria; 
and all other party leaders in France were 
united in desiring, for one reason or another, 
that the Revolution should throw down 
the gauntlet to Euro})e. The Royalists 
thought that war would be the ruin of the 
Republican cause ; the Republicans looked 
upon war as tlie best means of identifying 
their interests with those of the nation. 
The opening of the Scheldt in defiance of 
all treaties, and the propagandist decree 
of the Convention in November, 17(^2, 
promising assistance to any nations w'hich 
would revolt against their (iovernments, 
were a direct challenge to Europe, and 
early in 1793 they were followed by a 
declaration of war upon England. The 

British found in Pitt’s 

- protests against the measures of 
Clamour for ^ ^ 

^ iyg 2 ; the real motive was the 

engeance em|doyment for 

the armies of Dumouriez, which were as 
dangerous to France as to foreign Powers. 

The British nation was far from sharing 
Pitt’s aversion to a war. The execution 
of Louis XVI. had produced a thrill of 
horror ; the king and Pitt were followed 
through the streets by crowds clamouring 
for vengeance. Edmund Burke fanned the 


flame. He had attacked the Revolution 
in his “ Reflections ” as long ago as 1790. 
He represented it as a madness which, 
unless roughly repressed, would spread, 
and sap the foundations of European 
society. There was, indeed, some reason 
to fear that Jacobin doctrines would take 
hold upon the industrial population of 
the English manufacturing towns. England 
was passing through a period of bad 
harvests and commercial depression. 
Wages were low ; in some localities there 
was actual famine ; and it was known that 
clubs professing sympathy with the Revo- 
lution had been formed in more than one 
centre. The war was therefore regarded 
as a war of self-defence, and in that spirit 
it was undertaken by Pitt. 

Ih'itain was at war with France from 
1793 fhc Treaty of Amiens in i8or, at 
first as member of a coalition which in- 
cluded more than half the Powers of 


Eurojie. But the coalition was from the 
beginning composed of Powers with divided 
aims. To Prussia and Austria the question 
of Poland seemed more important than 
that of France ; and the Jacobin admini- 


Britftin 
and France 
at War 


stratioii, guided by the skilful 
hand of Carnot, was able not 
only to clear France of in- 
vaders, but even to undertake 


conquests. The Austrian Netherlands, 
Holland, and the west bank of the Rhine, 
fell a prey to the Republic in 1794. 
Holland was converted into a republic 
under French j)rotection ; Prussia retired 
from the war and was followed by a number 
of the lesser (ierman states in 1795 ; Spain 
became the active ally of France. There 
remained in the coalition only Austria, 
Sardinia, and Britain ; and Bonaparte’s 
invasion of Italy in had the immediate 
('fleet of detaching Sardinia. The French 
victories of Lodi, Areola, Rivoli, and La 


Favorita, enabled Bonaparte to impose 
terms of j^)eace upon Austria in 1797. From 
that time till 1799 Britain stood alone. 
But the formation of the second 


coalition— with Austria and Russia — at 


length enabled her to conclude a peace 
upon favourable terms. In the early part 
of the war Pitt pursued a policy which 
was expensive and unsuccessful. He main- 
tained in the Netherlands an army of 
10,000 men, which was incompetently 
commanded by the Duke of York, the 
king’s second son ; he showered subsidies 
upon the Continental allies, spending 
for this purpose upwards of £g, 000, 000, 
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The desirability of waging a maritime 
war appears to have forced itself upon 
Pitt’s mind only by slow degrees. But 
the British navy had never been in a 
better condition. The reorganisation 
effected by Hawke had borne lasting 
fruits ; Rodney and Howe proved them- 
selves worthy pupils of this great master. 

An army, on the other hand, had still to 
be created ; and it was in the preliminary 
work of raising, equipping, and training 
troops that Abercrombie, Moore, and 
Wellesley, who afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the field against the best 
French leaders, were for a long time to be 
absorbed. But even the naval war was 
not really begun before 1707, when 
the victory of Jervis off 
Cape St. Vincent annihi- ! 
lated the Spanish fleet ; 
and it was only the 
mutinies of Spithead and 
the Nore, in the same 
year, which forced the 
Government to abandon 
an ill-advised system of 
economy under whicli the 
crews had been insuffi- 
ciently paid and fed. 

After the mutinies, in- 
deed, there followed a 
])eriod of wonderful suc- 
cesses. Duncan dedeated 
the Dutch at Camper- 
down in October, 1797 ; 
in 1798, Nelson, by the 
Battle of the Nile, ruined wiLLii 

Bonaparte’s schemes for This great parliame 
the conquest of Egypt 
and the Levant. In ance, andwonthenat 

.. r 1 in 1800, and was burie 

the war of the second 
coalition (1799-1801) Pitt ])ursiied a 
sounder course than formerly. He left 
the reconquest of Italy, .Switzerland, 
and the Rhine to the land Powers, and 
made it the business of Britain to 
maintain her supremacy at sea. This 
was brilliantly vindicated by the battle 
„ of Copenhagen ; the Slu- 

r'll r!n *4 A render of the Danish fleet put 
Fleet Captured 

by Britain northern Powers, 

by which Bonaparte had anticipated that 
he would bring Britain to her knees. 
When peace was signed at Amiens, 
Britain reaped the fruits of sea power ; 
while surrendering the bulk of her colonial 
conquests she retained Trinidad and 
Ceylon. These renunciations, made at 


aging a maritime the expense of Spain and Holland, cost 
forced itself upon little to France, although the acquisition 
dow degrees. But of Ceylon was a blow to the chimerical 
I never been in a project, long entertained by Bonaparte, 
'he reorganisation of disputing the British supremacy in 
lad borne lasting India. But Trinidad and Ceylon were 
[owe proved them- acquisitions of the first importance to 
: this great master. Britain, and may even be re- 

er hand, had still to garded as an equivalent for the 

; in the preliminary ° viJist sums lavdshed on the 

ping, and training European war. The war was 

nbie, Moore, nncl one into which Pitt had been driven 
^ards distinguished against his will. His successor, Ad- 
i against tlie best dington, may therefore be excused 
)r a long time to be for insisting upon an indemnity; nor wa? 
the naval war was it reprehensible that the indemnity 
efore X797, when should be taken from Holland and vSpain, 
r)ff Powers which in the 

latter stages of the war 
had been arrayed on the 
side of France. The great 
event of internal history 
in this i^eriod of war is 
the union with Ireland. 
The Act of Union was 
Pitt’s solution for griev- 
ances and dangers wliich 
had been accumulating 
since the Re\^olution, 
and a brief retrosjiect is 
necessary to undersiand 
the circumstances under 
which he felt justified in 
bril)ing the Irish Parlia- 
ment to commit suicide. 
The Irish were, in the 
eel WILLIAM PITT eighteenth century, a 

or This great parliamentary leader and Prime disunited pCOplc. T. here 
Minister was the second son of the Earl of 
Chatham. He showed himself a master of fin- ^ 

111 ance, and won the nation’s confidence. Hedied Catliolic aiicl ProtCStailt, 

, in 1800, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. i \ i 

nd at l)ottom as much a 

Pitt ])ursiied a feud of races as of religions. There was 

formerly. He left also the feud between the nationalists and 

Italy, Switzerland, the representatives of English rule, which 

! land Powers, ancl went far, at the end of the century, towards 

5S of Britain to obliterating religious and racial differences, 

icy at sea. This Last, and more deeply rooted than either 

ated by the battle of thc^se, there was tlie feud between the 

nhagen ; the sur- landlord and tenant, which could be 

the Danish fleet put traced back to the days of the plantation 

) the armed neutra- policy, and was kept alive by the absen- 

le northern Powers, teeism of the ordinary Irish landowner, 

ad anticipated that Of all the grievances which Ireland 
tin to her knees, cherished against England, that connected 

gned at Amiens, with religion was the most reasonable, 

uits of sea power ; In ibqi, the Treaty of Limerick, which 

bulk of her colonial concluded the “ Glorious ” Revolution 

led Trinidad and so far as Ireland was concerned, had given 

ciations, made at an express promise of relief to Roman 
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Catholics. So far was this promise from 
being observed that the Test Act, never 
before applied to Ireland, was immediately 
afterwards accepted and enforced by the 
Whig majority of the Irish Parliament. 
Immediately afterwards began a period of 
penal legislation (1795-1815), whicli is 
happily unparalleled in the history of Great 

— . „ Britain. Under the penal 

The Persecution , r' i i 

- j . - acts no C atliohc parent 

p ^ might send his children to 

be educated abroad, and no 
■ Catholic teacher might set up a scliool. The 
lands of a Catliolic, instead of passing to 
the eldest son, were equally divided among 
the children, unless one of them happened 
to be a Protestant, in which case he was 
entitled to the whole. No ('atholic might 
acquire land from a Protestant, or own a 
horse of a value greater than £5, or keej) 
weajJons in liis house for the ])urj)ose of 
self-defence. It was a penal offence for any 
('atholic ecclesiastic to enter the c(.)unlry 
from abroad. Any attemjd to convert a 
Protestant was ])unished as a crime. 

For these and other measures the 
blam(‘ must be laid, in the first instance, 
on the Irish Protestants, wlK)se fanaticism 
was sharpened by the wildest fears and 
suspicions. J: 5 ut the English Government, 
which could t'asily havc‘ withheld the 
royal assent from such legislaturcN cannot 
be acquitted of resj^onsihility. The 
persecution was the more inexcusable, 
l)ecause neither in 1715 nor in 1745 did 
the Irish ('at holies show any inclination to 
throw in their lot with tlie Housc‘ of Stuart. 

It must be admitted that many of the 
penal acts were so atrocious as to defeat 
their own jmrpose. The law officers did 
their best to avoid j)rosecutions ; juric'S 
could be induced to convdet only with the 
greatest difficulty. Puit tlie Acts were 
galling. They held a sword of Damocles 
over the heads of the Catholics, who, 
being without representatives in Parlia- 
ment and disqualified for the franchise, 

, felt that at any moment an 
Ref * outburst of persecuting zeal 

etgn o might make their condition 
Intolerance ^he Protestant 

tyranny was the more odious because it 
excluded a large ])roportion of the Irish 
Protestants from all public employments. 
This was the result cd the Test Act, which 
the Irish Anglicans refused to relax in 
favour of other Protestant sects. In fact, 
it was not until 17x9 that liberty of public 
worship was accorded to the Presbyterians. 


The political grievances of Ireland were 
in part connected with Poynings’ Law 
(1492) and the Declaratory Act of 1721. 
By Poynings’ Law the assent of the 
English Privy Council was necessary before 
any Bill could be introduced in the Irish 
Parliament. By the Declaratory Act the 
English Parliament claimed the right of 
legislating for Ireland. Even more gall- 
ing, however, was the position of the 
viceroy. In Ireland he took the place of 
the sovereign and was not responsible to 
Parliament ; but at the same time he was 
a member of the English Ministry, and 
com})eIled to regard interests other than 
Irish in his administration. Some viceroys, 
such as Lord Chest eiii(Md in 1745, were dis- 
interested and solicitous for Irish interests ; 
but even the best of them could not resist 
the jm^ssiire of their English colleagues, 
who treated the Irish ])atr()nage and pen- 
sion fund as a ])art ot their resources for 
jmrehasing English supporters. 

Signs of a national opposition to Eng- 
land showed thems(‘l\a's about the middle 
of the century. In Parliament it is triu^ 
that the 0])positiou was no less un])rin- 
, I'-ipled than the ('astle party. 

^ A niimlxM’ oi the great Irish 

Opposition ^ 

to England 


t V i A families ('ombined to prove the 
to England , , , , . i ■ 

inark (4 value ol their services 

by obstructing Government measures. Tht‘ 
only result was a lurther inert'ase of ))ar- 
liamentary corrupt ion. The Castle at first 
tried the j)lan oi periodically l.)uying the' 
Opposition, anel finally ado])ted the' safer 
j)lan e)f building u}) a rival ceanhination 
l)y means e)f wheilesale bribery. More 
effe:'ctive was the. oppe)sition in the country. 

Abeait I7b() the secret sex'ieties, feamed 
by peasants te) resist tithes, eiicleisiires, and 
demands for the arrt'ars e)f rent, became a 
serious difficulty. They ^vere neit at first 
political, but threaigh them the agricultural 
classes received an apprenticeship in con- 
certed resistance t o aut hority. More formid- 
able was the Catholic Ccaumittec formed 
in 1759, which pressed for the repiail 
of the disabling laws. 'I'he (lovernment, 
fearing a st()p}:)age of the su]q')ly of 
Irish recruits for the army, made some 
slight concessions in 1771 and again in 
1778. But the Catholics were still un- 
satisfied, and they now combined with 
the. party of Nationalists which Flood 
and (jiattan were forming in the Irish 
Parliament. The difficulties of the 
American War enaVfied this coalition to 
press its demands with irresistible force. 
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The fear of a French invasion compelled 
the Government to sanction the enrolment 
of volunteer corps. These were composed 
of Protestants, but soon fell under the 
influence of the Nationalists in politics. 
Numbering 50,000, they had the Govern- 
ment at their mercy, since no 
regular troops could be 
spared for Ireland. There 
was no rioting and no use of 
overt threats. But the volun- 
teers in every part of the 
country held monster meet- 
ings, and everywhere formu- 
lated the same demands. 

One of these was for free 
trade with England, and lor 
the removal of tlic legislation 
by which the cloth manu- 
facture and other Irish indus- 
tries had been depressed in 
the interests of England. 

Free trade was conceded by 
Lord North in I77(), but the 
clamour for Home Rule 
became only more urgent, 
since North’s action was rightly inter})reted 
as a prool of weakness. The volunteers 
rapidly inci eased in numbers ; new 
measures of C'athohc relief and the 
passing of tlie Habeas Corpus Act for Ire- 
land in 1782 failed to satisfy them. Fox 
and North, on coming into power, resolved 
that the inde- 
pendence of the 
Irish Parliament 
must be recog- 
nised. This was 
a c c o r d i n g 1 y 
done, the Eng- 
lish legislaturi' 
repealing tlu; 

Declaratory Act 
and passing an 
Act of Renuncia- 
tion in 1783. 

Unfortunately 
for Ireland and 
for England, the 
settlement which 
t h e c o a 1 i t i o n 
Ministry had 

thus effected was 



AN IRISH PATRIOT 
Henry Grattan was a member of 
the Irish Parliament, and opposed 
the movement which ended in the 
rebellion of 179H. He afterwards 
sat in the Imperial Parliament. 


set tkanent 



Adding^ton 


EMINENT POLITICIANS IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1781) till 1801, Henry Adding- 
ton was invited to form a Ministry upon the resignation of Pitt. His 
administration came to an end in 1804, and in the following year he 
was created Viscount Sidmouth. Lord Grenville, another eminent 
Parliamentarian, formed the Government of “ All the Talents.” 


hasty and unworkmanlike. The future 
relations of the two Parliaments were left 
ambiguous. It was clear that Ireland was 
to be subordinate to England in all 
questions of foreign relations. But no 
provision had been made for an Irish 


contribution to military and naval ex- 
penses. And if the Irish Parliament chose 
to frame a protective tariff, it was legally 
entitled to present such a measure for the 
royal assent. Pitt’s generous {proposals for 
a commercial settlement were toiled by the 
factious op[)osition of the 
I'higlish Whigs and the im- 
|)racticable tem[)er of the 
Irish Parliament. Equally 
unsatisfactory were the rela- 
tions of the latter body with 
the disfranchised majority of 
tlic Irish nation. The Pro- 
tt‘stant oligarchy consented 
to give Catholics the franchise, 
but it would not admit them 
to Parliament ; under these 
circumstances the Catholic 
franchise was a mere mockery, 
and tlu‘ Catholic gentry felt 
little' sympathy with the 
cause' e)f national inelepen- 
deiice. It was, however, the 
French Re\T)lution which 
ga\'e the fust shock to the 
of 178 ;. The Ii’ish received 
the de)e trine^s of Roussexui anel Paine with 
the same' enthusiasm which they had 
she)wn fe)r the* })re*aching of the Counter- 
Reformation. 'fhe Uniteel Iiishmen, a 
S(.)ciety controlk'el by Wolfe* Tone, Najiper 
Tandy, Emmett, and Fitzgerald, which 

had (iriginally 
contented itself 
with de'inaneling 
p a r 1 i a m ent ary 
reform and a 
full measure of 
Catholic cman- 
cijiation, turned 
for help to the 
French Ge^vern- 
m ent. T h e 
k.'aders were 
Protestants or 
Rationalists, but 
they were joined 
by a large })ro- 
portion of dis- 
c o n t e n t e ( 1 
Catholics ; and 
in 1798, having 
received promises e)f a French invasion, 
they raised the standard of revolt in 
Ulster and Leinster. The Protestants, 
however, rallied to the cause of the Govern- 
ment. The largest force collected by the 
rebels was routed at Vinegar Hill, ncai 
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Eimiscorthy ; the French force arrived too 
late, and though it landed in Connaught 
and gained one victory, was soon forced 
to surrender for lack of support. 

The rebellion proved that the Protesant 
ascendancy had failed to conciliate the 
Catholics. Pitt believed, riglitly or 
wrongly, that Catholic emancipation would 
p . never be completed by a Pro- 

A*k**^a test ant Irish Parliament, from 
of Union Catholic ascen- 

dancy which must result would 
be turned to account vindictively, and he 
resolved to prepare the way for removing 
all religious disabilities by fusing the Irish 
legislature with that of Great Britain. 
No doubt the impracticable behaviour of 
the Irish leaders in their dealings with 
England made him more inclined to accept 
this solution. Tiie nightmare of an inde- 
pendent Ireland declaring war upon Eng- 
land had haunted the minds of Englishmen 
for many years. 

To an unbiassed critic it may seem 
that the same methods of persuasion which 
sufficed to procure the Act of Union might 
equally well have procured measures for 
Irish parliamentary reform and Catholic 
emancipation. Inevitable or not, the Act 
of Union was framed, and. it passed the 
Irish Parliament in 1800, under a fire of 
eloquent protests from every independent 
member in both Houses. It gave Ireland 
a hundred seats in the United House of 
Commons and thirty- two in the House of 
Lords, established absolute free trade 
between the two countries, and fixed the 
Irish contribution to the revenue of the 
United Kingdom at two-fifteenths. It 
left the Irish judicature and executive 
untouched, but united the Irish Church 
and Army to those of England. 

Tne promise of Catholic emaiicij)ation 
remained a dead letter till 1829. George 
III. refused to hear of any measure of 
relief, and Pitt accordingly retired from 
office. He did not return until 1804, when 
^ the country was again at war 

r n with France. He then gave 

of Catholic ^^11- .I 


Emancipation - i i r .n 

ground that a revival of the 

question would be fatal to the old king’s un- 
settled reason. The circumstances were 
peculiar, and historians have hesitated to 
accuse Pitt of bad faith. The fact remains 
that he missed a possible opportunity of 
reconciling the Irish Catholics to the Union. 
The Peace of Amiens was a mere armis- 
tice, which Bonaparte had no intention of 


up the Catholic cause on the 


observing. He declined to withdraw his 
armies from Holland and Italy ; he 
occupied Switzerland on the pretext of 
mediating in a civil war; he refused to 
offer the United Kingdom any satisfaction 
or compensation for these breaches of faith. 

She, on her part, refused to surrender 
Malta, as she had promised at Amiens, 
until the First Consul fulfilled his part of 
the treaty. Malta was of vital importance 
in case of war with France. The Cape 
was in French hands ; the only safe route 
to India lay, therefore, through the 
Mediterranean. The struggle with France 
was assuming the same character as the 
wars of 1740--1763 ; in the future little 
was to be heard of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, but much of sea-power, 
colonies, and commerce. 

War was declared by the Addington 
Ministry in May, l8()j. The challenge was 
answered by an embargo on British 
shi})ping, and preparations for a descent 
upon England. A flotilla was prepared 
with this ol)ject at Boulogne ; the com- 
bined French and vSpanish fleets were 
instructed to draw the British admirals off 


The Crowning 

Victory 

of Trafalgar 


to the West Indies, and then, 
giving them the slip, to 
return and cover the in- 
vasion. Nelson fell into the 


trap, butCaldermet the returning fleet of 
Villeneuve at Finisterre, and won a victory, 
which gave Nelson time to return from his 
chase and refit his ships. In October, 
1805, Nelson met Villeneuve off Cape 
Trafalgar, and won a crowming victory. 
More tlian half the French fleet were put 
out of action, and Villeneuve was taken 


prisoner. The victory cost Nelson’s life, 
but it removed the fear of invasion ; 


the prodigious successes of Napoleon 
on land brought him no nearer to his 
ultimate ambition of reducing England 
and ap])ropriating her empire. 

Pitt died in 1806, prematurely worn out 
by his exertions and heart-broken at the 
apparent failure of his policy. His loss was 
inestimable, for he had been' the soul of 


each successive coalition against France, 
and had maintained an unshaken hold upon 
the confidence of the nation. The Ministry 
of All the Talents (1806-1807), which 
succeeded him, failed to secure a peace ; 
Fox died nine months after his great 
rival, and the Ministry resigned because 
it refused to pledge itself to silence on 
the question of Catholic emancipation. 
George III. was driven to fall back on the 
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support of the Tories, and it was this party 
which finally brought tlie war to a successful 
conclusion. They remained in power for 
twenty- three years. They saved Britain 
from Napoleon, and afterwards came near 
to involving her in a civil war. They 
provided her 
with a Welling- 
ton and a Can- 
ning ; but they 
also ?>addled her 
with a Liver- 
pool, a Castle- 
reagh, and an 
Eldon. It was 
the greatest of 
Britain’s mis- 
fortunes in the 
war that the 
prestige of vic- 
tory fell to the 
share of re- 
actionaries, who 
were disposed 
to make llieir 
services a ])lea 
foi checking all 
reforms. Tlie (irenville Ministry has to 
its credit the abolition of tlui slave trade. 
It fell in maintaining the principles that 
Ministers are entitled to tender their 
advice on whatever subjects they think 
fit, and that the king could act only on 
their advice. Such was the 
reaction produced in England 
by the French Revolution that 
even such recognised doctrines 
as these w^ere in danger of 
being discredited ; the Tory 
rule w^hich follow'ed was as 
unhappily stubborn in its 
fear (jf the Revolution as 
it W'as hapjhly stul)born in its 
resistance to Napoleon. In 
the Portland Ministry, which 
followed, the two most re- 
markable figures are those of 
Canning and Castlereagh ; as 
concerns the w^ar, it was re- 
sponsible for the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen and 
the seizure of the Danish fleet, 
the undertaking of the Penin- 
sular War, the appointment of Wellesley 
to the command, and the Walcheren 
Expedition. On this last head there was 
such angry dissension between Canning 
and Castlereagh that both resigned in 
1809, and the death of Portland placed 


Perceval at the head of the Ministry, which 
was joined by the Marquess Wellesley 
and by young Lord Palmerston. In the 
following year the old king sank into 
permanent imbecility, and the future 
George IV. became the Prince Regent in 

ra I8II. A minis- 
terial crisis in 
1812 gave the 
personnel of the 
administration a 
still more de- 
cisively Tory 
cast, Wellesley 
retiring and 
Castlereagh re- 
turning — a 
modi fic ation 
which was con- 
firmed only by 

the assassination 

Canning: Perccvul ill 

April, and the 
accession of 
Lord Liverpool 
to the post of 
Prime Minister, 
wEich he retained till the year 1827. 

The part ])layed by the United King- 
dom in the struggle with Napoleon has 
already been suificiently described ; but, 
incidentally, that struggle involved her, 
in i8i2, in another non-European war, 
the outcome of the Berlin 
Decrcics and the answering 
Orders in Council. The 
I'nited States found them- 
selves seriously inconveni- 
enced. at least as concerned 
their southern portion, by the 
consequent restrictions on 
their commerce, and the in- 
convenience was more imme- 
diately due to the British than 
to theNa])olconic regulations. 
Exasperation reached a 
climax at the moment when 
the Government in Britain 
w^as throwm into confusion by 
the assassination of the 
Prime Minister, Perceval, 
with the result that war 
w^as declared in 1812 on the 
eve of Wellington’s victory at Salamanca. 
The American contest received little 
attention in England, preoccupied with 
the greater struggle, and although 
American attempts upon Canada failed, 
the British wane astonished to find their 
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LEADERS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
The Duke of Portland succeeded Lord Rockingham as leader of the 
Whig party ; he was twice Prime Minister and held office as Home 
Secretary under Pitt. One of the most brilliant of Foreign Ministers, 
George Canning had a seat in various administrations, and made a 
reputation as a parliamentary orator of much eloquence and wit. 



VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH 
Famous as Foreign Secretary, and 
as a leader of the reactionary party 
in England. He died by his own 
hand in a lit of insanity in 
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own ships repeatedly worsted in engage- 
ments. Having awakened to the facts, 
they were of course able to send to 
American waters a naval force which could 
effectively control the seas. The termina- 
tion of the European war at the 
beginning of 1814 was followed by the 
immediate despatch of a part of the Pgnin- 
'rt. ^ sular force to the United States. 

The Capture Washington, the capital of the 

° . States, was captured ; other ex- 

as mg on (^distributed in desul- 

tory and disconnected fashion over the 
American continent were for the most part 
failures. Negotiations which had been 
opened between the belligerents at Ghent 
resulted in a Convention, signed on Decem- 
ber 24111, 1814, which terminated actual 
hostilities, though a singular bitterness of 
feeling survived. It was unfortunate that 
the news - of the Conv^ention reached 
America too late to prevent a disaster to 
the British arms at New Orleans, where the 
courage of the Peninsular veterans did 
not save them from a complete defeat 
in attempting to capture the city. 

The nation emerged from the Napoleonic 
wars oppressed by a debt of £800,000,000, 
and with a credit which had been strained 
to the utmost. It was necessary lor the 
Bank ol Eng- 
land to suspend 
cash payments 
as early as 
1797 ; its bank- 
notes could not 
be made con- 
vertible again 
until 1 8 1 g . 

Taxation had 
been intoler- 
al>ly severe, 
and pauperism 
had assumed 
appalling di- 
mensions. But 
f r o m the 
economic point 
of view there 
had been com- 
p e n s a t i o n s . 

British trade 
developed in 
spite of the 
Continental System ; it is a well-kngwm fact 
that the armies of Napoleon were largely 
fed and clothed with English exports. 
The Beilin and Milan Decrees could be 


defeated only by a costly process of smug- 
gling, but the expenses of the trade were 
defrayed by the Continental consumer ; 
and the wars resulted in no inconsiderable 
additions to the empire. At the final 
settlement of 1815 England retained Malta. 

She also kept Ceylon, and she acquired a 
legal title to the Cape of Good Hope and to 
Mauritius. In the western hemisphere 
she kept Trinidad, Dutch - henceforth 
British — Guiana, Tobago, and St. Lucia. 
The Indian acquisitions of the period, 
although they did not come under the 
notice of the Congresses of Paris and 
Vienna, may l)e regarded as in a sense 
the fruits of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. The Mysore war of 
lygg, which established the British supre- 
macy over the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, and the Mahratta war (1803- 
^ . 1804), which led to a great 

Gams o ^ of territory and 

Napoleonic 

iiortli-wt'sl, were both llie out- 
come of Frencli intrigues. In X81.5 there 
could be no doubt that it was the destiny 
of Great Britain to predominate in India. 

Such, then, were tlie gains of the Napo- 
leonic period. But years were to elapse 
before tlieir value was ad^^quately la^alised. 

The Teace of 
1815 was fol- 
lowed by a 
period of com- 
mercial de- 
piession and 
bad harvests, 
by agitation 
against the 
rest r a i n t s 
w li i c h t h e 
Govern- 
m e n t h a d 
thought fit to 
impose, with 
parliamentary 
sanction, iq)on 
individual lil)- 
erty ; and by 
the perplexi- 
ties arising 
from political 
and social evdls 
w h i c h w e r e 
deeply rooted in the past, but had 
assumed a more serious aspect during 
twenty years of strain and stress. 

H. W. C. Davis 



THE CAPTURE OF THE “CHESAPEAKE 
On June 1st, 1S13, a fight took place in Boston Bay between the American 
frigate Chesapeake and the British frigate Shannon. The battle lasted 
but a few minutes, the Chesapeake falling as a prize to the British. 
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EUROPE 

SIXTH DIVISION 

THE RE-MAKING OF 
EUROPE 

Wc cuter now upon the last i)h.isc of completed Fair(»pcan 
hislory - the rcntury which has all but run its course since the 
rle(isive ov('rthrow o< Napoleon's ambitions at Wateiloo. 
Although durin" this jcriod tin; United Kingdom ,ind tlie 
Iiaslern Powers, Russia and tlie whole I'ilastc'rn peiiiiisul.i, 
pursue their course in comi)arative indeptuidence <tt the com- 
|)]ieations whiih involve the rest of luirope, the latter bein;; no 
lonjL’(U‘ in isolation suHicient to warrant us in maintaining; the, 
earlier coniiilete sej)ar.ition of least and West, 

h'ollowin^ immediately alter Waterloo, we have a period of 
strong nsiction tl'** j)olifical ide.is of th(‘ h'reneh 

Revolution, a peiiod in which the claims to [)()wer and 
to teiritory of “ le;aitimato ” dynasties an* lookial upon as 
paramount, while thc> rontr<tl ot the S()Vi-iei5;n PeopU- and 
dein.mds lor the recoL-jution of nationalities are held in cheek, 
thoieah (ireece attains her liberation ftoin 'rurk 'V. Phe ser<Mid 
period opcuis and closes with two revolutions in I'laiue — the 
expulsion of the Itoiiibons and the coup il’etal of Napoleon ill. 

Dminy this peiiod the demands of (hmstit utionalism and of 
Nationalism are fermentinip (iermany in particul.ir niakin;> 
futile etforts in the latter dirc'ction. 'The third iieriod coincides 
with that of the Sc'cond hanjiiie in Idance, and is maiked bv 
the nnilication of Italy and the triumph of < ierm in nationalism 
in the luav (ierm in Unipiie, consuminati'd by the Fr.inco- 
(ierman w.ir, and attended by the estabbshni'Mit of the rhiid 
I'leiii h Republic. 

I'inally we follow the fortunes ot the n tw reconsti uctial 
Jai rope— till' whole n. illative ha vine, intei hides .issoi iated with 
the modern Iv.istorn (Jiiestion until we leach oui own day. 

'general survey of the period 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

THE CONTINENT 

By Dr. H. Zimmerer, Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, 

Dr. Georg Adler, Dr. G. Egelhaaf, 

Dr. H. Friedjung, and other writers 



THE BRITISH ISLES 

By A. D. Innes, M.A.. and H. W, C. Davis, M.A. 








MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SIXTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 
The above map shows the Europe of our own time, with the boundaries of the various states as we know them 
to-day. The period thus illustrated is not the whole of the time covered by ‘'The Re-making- of Europe,” but rather 
the eventual settlement of the Continent, as a result of the movements which were initiated on the downfall of Napoleon, 
and involved such international conflicts as the Crimean War, the Italian revolt against Austria, the Franco- Prussian, 
^e Russo-Turkish, and the Greco-Turkish wars. The changes in the map of Europe since the close of the 
Fran CO- Prussian War have been insignificant. The areas within 250 and 500 miles of the coast are also indicated. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


EUROPE SINCE 

DliFORE tlic Frencli Rcvoliiiion Europe 
^ was in a condition of unstable equili- 
brium. Anyone who studies the condition 
of the map of Eurojie in the last years of 
the eighteemth c(‘ntury will j)ereeive this 
to be the case. France, Spain, and Great 
Britain were in a fairly homogeneous 
situation, but the position of the rest of 
Euro})e was intolerable. The German 
Empire, the mere phantom of its glorious 
past, was honeycombed by the territories 
of ecclesiastical princes, while its neigh- 
bours, Hungary and Poland, lietter con- 
solidat(xi than itself, were a menace to 
its permanence. Russia was in the throes 
of expansion to the east, west, and south. 

TheTu kish Empire, when it crossed the 
Bosphorus, found itself ruling dominions 
which it could not hope to maintain, 
and which were now sli])ping from its 
grasp. Greece and Bosnia, Moldavia and 
Wallachia, Servia and Bulgaria wcae 
moving from a position of subjection 
to vassalage, from vassalage to indepen- 
dence. Berlin was divided from Kdnigs- 
berg by a long stretch of territory which 
could not in any sense be called Prussian. 

. Italy was cut up into a number 
arriers to impotent and warring states, 
which denied it a voice m 
o 1 an y affairs. Naples and 

Sicily were parts of Spain. Norway was 
a part of Denmark. There was no soli- 
darity, no unity in the component parts ; 
railways, had they existed, would have 
been impossible, commerce was impeded 
by every kind of artificial barrier. A 
traveller who changed a sovereign when 
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he crossed the Channel found it reduced 
to nothing before his return by the charges 
( ) f per pe t u al di sc( )u n t . The aw ak on i ng w as 
rude. Sluggish IGirope shook lierself to 
resist the dangers of the Revolution. 
She threatem^d to march to Paris to 
punish the regicide miscu'eants who bore 
sway in the capital, end to 
. ^ restore the Bourbon to his 
wa cning | generated France 

o urope gaily at this unwi(‘ldy 

Titan. She thn'w off with eas(‘- the attacks 
directed against the missionaries of a new 
])olitical gospel, and carried w^ar into the 
territories of those who had assailed her. 
Her generals wcae everywhere victorious ; 
but from among them arose Napoleon, the 
greatest of all generals of modern times. 

It is too cominou to represent this 
commanding genius as a man of blood — 
insatiable with slaughter, uncontrolled 
in ambition, and regardless of the 
sacrific(‘s with which it might he grati- 
fied. The empire of Na})oleon was, at 
least in part, a cairying out of the 
j)rogramme of the Directory, and the 
consummation of the efforts which 
France had originally l>egun to resist 
intrusion. When that empire had reaelu'd 
its height, it was, either in direct govern- 
ment or in powerful influence, nearly 
coterminous with civilised Europe, with 
the excejdion of Russia and England, 
who remained unsubdued. Spain and 
Portugal were under France, Belgium and 
Holland were a part of her dominions, the 
kingdom of Italy reached to the frontier 
of Naples, and Naples was French. 
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The Unstitble 

Empire 

of Napoleon 


Switzerland was devoted to the man who 
had given her a good government, the 
Confederation of the Rhine included the 
kingdom of Wcst})luilia as well as the 
tributary states of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wurtembcrg, and Baden ; Scandinavia 
listened to the advice of the Tuilcries ; 
Prussia was reduced to insignificance. 

The (irand Duchy of War- 
saw, a French creation, lay as 
a buffer state between Prussia 
and Austria ; and Austria, 
1 laving given an emiiress to the French 
throne, was in a jiosition in which her 
best hope of influence and power lay in 
her alliance with Napoleon, a position 
which she had not the wisdom to realise. 

But Na])oleon’s emiiire was itself in a 
condition of instaliility. What form it 
would have taken if h(‘ had continued to 
reign, we do not know. The claims of 
nationality had liegun to asstad themselves 
l)efore his fall — indeed, tlu'y had lieen to 
a large extent the cause of liis ruin ; and 
if he desired to rear a lasting edifice he 
must have found a way of reconciling 
them with his scheme of a European 
Empire. He wished for a second son, 
and if such a one had been born and 
growm to manhood, or at least to ado- 
lescence, the formation of a united Italy 
might have beem anticipated by many 
yi‘ars. But his em])ire, constituted as it 
was, was certain to jierish at his fall, and 
his fall came sooner than was expecttal. 

Wc do not yet completely know tlie 
('auses of tht‘ great Russian war, and we 
cannot properly apjiortion the blame of 
it between the em])eror and tlu'. tsar. 
He believed that this would have been his 
last enterprise, his last war. Russia once 
brought to his feet, Europe would be at 
jieace. But he miscalculated the difhculty 
of the task, and the stolid stubbornness 
of Russian resistance. Fortune turned 
against him, his star pah'd, and his em- 
j)ire was no more. It is a mistake to suj)- 
Tk r f I could have marie 

^ })eace at Frankfort or at Chatil- 


Error of the 


Hapsburgs 


Ion ; 


the terms offered him 
were delusive, and were, in- 
tended to be so by Metternich. Had 
Austria olieyed the voice of honour and 
of interest the ('npiire might have lierm 
jireserved, but by descM'ting tlu’se funrla- 
niental jaincijiles, tlu* ('injiire of tlie 
Hapsburgs, which has made so many 
mistakes, committed a last fatal error, 
which it has since most bitterly expiated. 
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The Congress of Vienna endeavoured to 
repair the shattered fabric, but the un- 
prejudiced observer will not credit the 
diplomatists of that assembly with 
much wisdom or with much jircscicnce. 

Ignorant of, or ignoring, the principle of 
nationality, which has since governed the 
world with a dominating force, they were 
led by Talleyrand to adopt the princijile 
of legitimacy, which they had not the 
courage to follow out when it became a 
question of punishing Naiioleon’s friends 
or rewarding his cnemi('S. Consequently, 
many arrangements of Vienna have hev.n 
iq^iset. Belgium has been divorced from 
Holland, Norway from Sweden, Prussia 
has united its sevaued territories and 
sei'ured the headship of Crciinany. Italy 
has consolidated herself at the ex])ense 
of the })rovinces and the prestige of 
Austria ; and 'Furkey has lost, c)ne after 
another, the dominions which it was a 
disgra('(‘ to ('ivilisation that she should 
have held at all. 

The change from the Restoration whicli 
succeeded the fall of Napoleon to the 
conditions of the present day is dividt'd 
_ _ . , into certain well-diTined ('pochs 

Brit&in s 111 1 r 1- k 1 

Electoral ^^'‘‘^i ked by )u*nods ot disturb- 

RevkoHon wars, or rovolutioiis. Tl.c 

peiiod between 1820 and 187,0 
is one of disheartening n^Jiction, ('ontrolled 
by a di*sire to siqipress e\'erything which 
could remind the world of tlu' princijdes 
of 178c), and to undo everything which 
the administrative ability of the; great 
enqieror had accoiujilished. This led to 
the Revolution ot July, accompanied 
by other disturbamu^s in Eurojie, and 
indirectly to the cinancijiation of the 
Catholics in England and tne Reform Bill 
of x8j 2. It is characteristic of our country 
that the only revolution which we have 
experienced since the close of the seven- 
teenth century has been an alteration in 
our electoral system, a change quite as im- 
]K)ri^ant as, and more peimammt than, any 
which has taken place in any other country. 

After 1830 file dtunocratic strivings of 
the nations of the Continent were either 
suppressed or apiieased, but the lire 
broke out with greater intemsity in 1848, 
wlien a series (fl revolutions either shook 
or shattered ev(‘ry throne in Europe but 
our own. Then followed a series of 
wars -the Crimt^an war of 1854, tlie 
Italian war of 1859, the Danish war 
of i8f)3, the Austrian war of 1866, and 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. Since 
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1870 Eurc)j)e has been at peace, and the 
severance of Norway from Sweden and 
tlie final consolidation of Italy have been 
brought about without an actual conflict. 
Belgium is no longer the cockpit of 
Europe — that has to be sought further 
afield. Rivalries which have a European 
side to them are fought out in Asia and 
in Africa, and we dread the time when 
the horrors of war may possibly l)e brought 
within our own cx})eriencc. 

Yet progress, in which international 
jealousies must have a pari, still goes on, 
and war, if averted, is often threatened. 
The world knows of many mortal struggles 
which have never takc'n i)lace, but which 
have been regarded as inevitable by well- 
informed and res]')onsibIe statesmen. At 
OIK* time we were certain to have a war 
with Russia, at another time with Franct*, 
at another time with America, and a final 
vVar with Germany is looked uj)on by so 
many as tlie doom of fat(‘ that they 
think it useless to discuss its probability 
or even to take means to avert it. Tf the 


])()ssil)ility of thes(* catastrophes is known 
to the pul die at large*, how many are in 


F rench 
Revolution 
of 1850 


the cognisance of Ministers who 
are acquainted with the secrets 
of foreign affairs ? lla])j)ily, 
the ])ast is (piite suflicieiit to 


occupy the historian, without troulding 


too much about the future. 


Lt't us consider st'parati'ly the effect of 
each of these crises on the camrst* of 


Em()])t*an politics. The Revolution (»f 
July in Baris had broken out as a quarn*! 
between the jx'ojile and the king; it (‘iided 
by establishing the authority of the 
])eople. The royal title was changed from 
King of France to King of the French. 
'J'he (diarter was a Bill of Rights on the 
English model, dear to the heart of Guizot. 
It fixed the limits within which the people 
were willing to accept the government of 
a king. It was a decided advance towards 
democracy. The new constitution which 
followed the Revolution in Belgium was 
framed on similar lines, and in the sjiirit 
of the English Revolution of x()88. 

It laid down the principle that all power 
emanated from the jicojile, and that the 
king possessed no authority beyond that 
given him by the constitution. He 
could do no executive act except through 
the Ministers, and they were responsible 
to the Cdiambers. If the Ministers failed 


to command a majority in Parliament, 
it was their duty to retire. The English 


colour of these arrangements seems to 
have suited the character of the Belgian 
people and the temjier of the king. 

The Revolution of July produced a 
powerful effect upon Switzerland, and 
inaugurated what is callc*d the Period of 
Regeneration. It began with a move- 
ment to reform the constitutions of some 

- . , of the cantons, in order to 

SwazerUnd » 

„ ment to classes who did not 

])ossess it. I he Forest C an- 
tons, the ancient heart of Switzerland, 
remained jiassive, but the jiopulation of 
the others bombardc'd their (iovernments 
with petitions for reform, and reform was 
s])eedily accorded. Zurich was the leader 
of the nu'veinent. The jirogramme of the 
radical ])arty was sovereignty of the 
peoj)U*, universal suffrage, direct election, 
freedom of the Press, of jx'tition, of 
religious belief, and of industry. 

Idle movement was essentially demo- 
cratic, and the struggle becamt* so severe 
that the Fcaleral Government had to inter- 
vene. The C'anlon of Basle was separated 
into two half cantons, Basle d'own and 
Basle (d)untiy- Seven cantons formed 
a separate confederation, and a counter 
league was organised to ()})pose it. The 
conflict, eml)itter(‘d by the |.)resence of 
refugees from other disturlH'd countries, 
lasted till the coiiNailsions of 1848. 

In S])ain and Portugal the struggle 
between tlu* ('onstitutionals and tlu* 
Absolutists was complicated by a dis- 
j)uted siK'cession. in the lirst country, 
Isabella was the watchword of the Liberals, 
Don Carlos of the reactionarii'S, their 
j)lace b(dng taken in Portugal by Maria 
da (iloria and Don Miguel. In Italy tlu* 
agitation was more serious. It seized 
uj)on the states which had not lieen affected 
by the jirevious movements of 1820. 
At Rome the death of Pius VIII. gave the 
signal. Louis Napoleon took jiart in the 
plot to make his uncle, Jeronu*-, King 
of Italy. In the Romagna ancl 
Sutc of ])rovisional govern- 

ments and national guarcls were 

Unrest , r i 

the order of the day. (jovern- 

m(*nts of this kind, with a dictator 
at their head, were formed in Parma and 
in Modena. But the movement came 
to nothing. Louis Philippe would not 
help, and Mctternich was at hand with his 
Austrian army. With their assistance he 
brought l)ack the Duke of Modena, ancl 
pacified the States of the Church. But 
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the Young Italy " of Mazzini was born 
in the conflict, a secret society devoted to 
the realisation of the unity of Italy under 
the form of a republic. Eventually the first 
object was atfained, but the second was not . 

A similar impulse animated the Liberals 
of Germany, who had long been discon- 
tented with the policy of the Holy Alliance. 

The War of Liberation had 
f * ° ^ subjected them to a worse 

I despotism than that of Napo- 

leon. Brunswick, Hesse-Cassel, 
Saxony, and Hanover obtained constitu- 
tions ; in Bavaria and Baden men of 
enlightened minds were allowed to express 
themselves more freely. A stronger move- 
ment took place in Poland, then divided 
between two parties, the Whites and the 
Reds. The Whites were composed of the 
large proprietors, the higher officials, and 
Lhe clergy. Provided that Poland was 
suffered to retain a nominal inde])endence, 
they were content to wait for constitutional 
reforms. The Reds were patriots and demo- 
crats, but they were violent and impatient. 

In the last month of 1830, when the 
emperor had mobilist^d the Polish army in 
order to suppress the revolution in Franct* 
and Belgium, the national troojis turned 
against tlieir ojipressors. The students of 
the Military College seized the palace at 
Warsaw, and the Grand Duke Constantine 
fled for his life. The Romanoff dynasty 
was deposed, and the union of Poland with 
Lithuania was })roclaimed. Britain and 
France were sympathetic, but refused to 
give active assistance ; the Polish army 
was crushed by superior numbers, and a 
military dictator was set up. The end of 
Poland had arrived. In 1835 the EmptTor 
Nicholas told the Poles plainly that unless 
they gave up the dream of a sej)arate 
independent nationality the guns of the 
newly built citadel should lay Warsaw in 
ruins. We see, therefore, that the Revolu- 
tion of July had made a great breach in 
the system established by the Congress 

o I- • , Vienna. Tlie Bourbons, 

Political ^ 

anps in of legitimacy, were 

succeeded by a king of the 
barricades, professing the doctrines of 1789, 
and waving its flag. The British Constitu- 
tion remained unshaken, but the Reform 
Bill of 1832 brought about a revolution 
in the balance of political power not less 
momentous than the others, because it was 
pacific, and destined to produce results not 
less important althougli slow in coming. 
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Eighteen years later the Revolution brokft 
out with greater violence, and spread with 
the rapidity of a plague. It began in 
Switzerland in 1847, showed itself in Sicily 
in January, 1848, and overthrew the throne 
of Louis Philippe in France in February 
of the same year. The fall of monarchy in 
France gave the signal for disturbances 
throughout Europe. England, the Iberian 
Peninsula, Sweden, Norway and Russia 
alone escaped, In Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark it ran a comparatively mild 
course. The symptoms were more severe 
in Austria, Prussia, Germany, and Central 
Italy ; it led to bloodshed in Northern 
Italy, vSchleswig-Holstcin, and Hungary. 

The outbreak in Switzerland was the 
result of a conflict which had been smoul- 
dering for many years. It was caused by 
two movements, one civil, the other 
religious ; one an effort to democratise 
the constitution, the other a desire to 
restrain the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Liberal party was 
divided into Moderates and Radicals, but 


the Moderates gradually lost their in- 
fluence. The Radicals were strengthened 


Revolution 

in 

Switzerland 


and stimulated by the refugees 
of other nationalities, who had 
found an asylum in Switzerland 
when driven out of their own 


countries. The Poles organised raids 
against Neuchatel and Savoy ; Mazzini 
used Switzerland as a place of arms. 
Austria and Bavaria demanded the extra- 


dition of German “ ])atriots,'’ and when this 
was refused, broke off dij)lomatic relations. 
France insisted upon the ex}Hilsion of the 
supposed authors of tlie conspiracy of 
Fieschi, and sealed their frontiers against 
the })assage of the stubborn Switzers. 

A few years later they asked for the 
surrender of Louis Napoleon, who had his 
home at Arenenberg. The Catholics based 
their hopes on the peasants, and posed as 
the supporters of democracy. In Schytz 
the two parties of “ Horns '' and “ Hoofs ” 
came to blows over the use of the public 
pastures ; in Canton Ticino, the Radicals 
won by force of arms ; in the Valley of the 
Rhone the Upper and Lower districts were 
in hopeless disorder. The Puritans of 
Zurich drove Strauss, the author of the 


“ Life of Jesus,” from his professorial 
chair. The Jesuits succeeded in founding 
Catholic Colleges at Schytz, Freiburg, and 
Lucerne. Argau answered this challenge 
by suppressing eight convents, and de- 
manding the expulsion of the Order. Tlie 
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result of this prolonged tension was a civil 
war. In 1845 the seven Catholic cantons 
formed a “ sonderbund/' a separate 
league, which the government deter- 
mined to suppress by force, and in three 
weeks General Dufour effected this object. 
The Radicals were victorious, tlie Jesuits 
were expelled, and civil war was averted. 
The result of this struggle was the forma- 
tion of a new constitution, by which 
Switzerland, from being a statenbund — a 
confederation of states — became a federal 
state — a bundesstat. A new nation came 
to life in Europe. 

The French Revolution of 1848 was 
equally a surj:>rise for the victors and the 
vanquished. It raged for two days, the 
first of which witnessed a revolt of the 
reformers against Guizot, the second a 
revolution of tlie Republicans against the 
monarchy. At 10 a.m. on February 24th, 
the Palais Royal was captured ; at 4.30 
p.m. the throne was destroyed in the 
Tuileries, and shortly afterwards the 
Republic was proclaimed at the Hotel de 
Ville. The result of this was a democratic 
movement throughout Europe. In Holland 
the personal government of 
^ the king was changed into a 
. . constitutional monarchy; in 

us na Belgium the Lilierals were 

confirmed in power ; in Denmark the 
accession of a new king presented an 
opportunity for substituting a constitution 
for absolutism and for setting the Press free. 

Italy was shaken from Monte Rosa to 
Cape Passaro. The movement began in 
Sicily, where for a fortnight in January 
the insurgents fought against the Royal 
troops, demanding the constitution of 
1812. At Najiles, Ferdinand accorded a 
constitution based upon the French 
Charte, and appointed a Carbonaro as 
Prime Minister. At Turin, Charles Albert 
jiromulgatcd a constitution, which, in 
all the storm of conflict, has never 
been abrogated, and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany did the same. 

At Rome, Pio Nono nominated three 
lay Ministers, but the supreme power 
remained with the College of Cardinals. 
The passionate desire of the Italians was to 
shake off the hated domination of Austria. 
They shouted, in the words of the 
“Garibaldi hymn”: ” Va fuori dTtalia, 
va fuori o Stranier ! ” [From Italy from 
sea to snow, let the hated stranger go ! ] 
For this the revolution in Vienna gave an 
opportunity. Here the storm broke in 


March, the direct consequence of the 
French Revolution of February. The 
desires of the people were voiced by book- 
sellers, students, and Liberal clubs ; they 
demanded liberty of religion, of teaching, 
of speech, and of writing, and a budget 
controlled by a representative govern- 
ment. Their cry was : ” Down with 

Metternich ! Down with the 
/q# . soldiery!” and Metternich was 

? « * . dismissed. The emperor fled 
tn efticc Tyrol, and the Arch- 

duke John, the darling of the people, took 
his j)lace. A Constituent Assembly met 
at Vienna in July. In Hungary, a country 
better suited for self-government, the 
change took a more solid shape. The seat of 
Parliament was transferred from Pressburg 
to Budapest. It issued a coinage, and 
formed an army under the Hungarian tri- 
colour. Austria was com])elled to weaken 
her garrisons in Italy in order to sul)due 
her revolted provinces north of the Alps. 

In March, Milan rose, and Radetsky 
retired within the Quadrilateral. Modena 
and Parma were lelt to themselves, and 
obtained constitutions. Cavour called the 
Piedmontese to arms; Tuscany, Rome and 
Na])les sent their troops to join their 
brethren of the North. In Venice, 
Daniele Manin, like-named but not like- 
mindt‘d with the last Doge, awakened to 
life a Republic of St. Mark. A revolution 
was organised, at once Liberal, monarch- 
ical, and national, under the three colours 
of the Italian flag, the emblems of passion, 
purity, and ho])e. 

The dream of liberty was short lived. 
It vanished before the approach of foreign 
armies. The Austrians defeated the Sar- 
dinians at Custozza, and reconquered the 
whole of Lombardy. A still more fatal 
blow fell at Novara, where Charles Albert 
was routed in March, 1849, and abdicated 
in consequence. The crown came to his 
son, Victor Emmanuel, who afterwards 
became the first monarch of a united 
Italy. Venice fell, after a long 

A siege, in August of the same 

*. year. Modena and Parma, 
o cnice joined themselves to 

Piedmont, were occupied by Austria, and 
their ducal governments were restored. 
Tuscany suffered the same fate, and the 
Grand Duke was compelled by the Aus- 
trian army of occupation to abrogate the 
constitution of 1848, so that his country 
became le.ss free than it was before the 
revolution. Four Catholic Powers — 
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France, Spain, Austria, and Naples — 
offered their assistance to the Pope, but 
the main burden of recovering the Holy 
City fell upon France. Rome, defended 
by Mazzini and Garibaldi, was captured 
in June, 1849 ; the Cardinals came into 
power with Antonelli at their liead. The 
tricolour was surrendered. It^rly was 
I - again split into fragments, 
into^ ^ * de])endent upon foreign force. 
P . Sardinia alone remained a 

rragmeats liberty and hope. 

In Austria, the champion of reaction, the 
war of nationalities, which has always been 
to her a danger, now proved her salvation. 

A Pansla\'ic Congress had been sum- 
moned at Prague, which was attended 
not only by Bohemians, Moravians, and 
Silesians, but by Russians, Poles, and 
Ser\ians. But the Croatians turned 
against the Magyars, and the South Slavs 
against their brethren of the North. 
Prague was bombarded and Bohemia 
conquered ; the Croats marched u])on 
Budapest. The emperor, who had fled 
from his caj)ital and sought refuge in 
Moravia, made a common wair against the 
German democrats and the Hungarian 
rebels, w^ho had chosen Kossuth as their 
leader. Croats attacked Vitmna from the 
east, Bohemians from the north. Alter a 
short struggle they were victorious ; tlu' 
Hungarians, who had come to the assist- 
ance of tlie friends of liberty, were repulsed 
and an absolute government was restored. 
Hungary held out a little longer. 

A Hungarian Republic was (‘slablished, 
with Kossuth as President. But the Rus- 
sians declared themselves the enemies of 
revolution, and Nicholas came to the aid of 
his brother em})eror. An army 80,000 strong 
entered the country from the Car})athians. 
The Magyars capitulated at Vilagos, pre- 
ferring to fall into the hands of the 
Russians rather than into those of their 


ancient tyrants. Kossuth, after burying 
the Hungarian crown, sought refuge in 


The Brief 
Republic 
of Hungary 


Turkey. Metternich was again 
master, and the last state of 
the reViel lions provinces was 
worse than the first. Prussia 


also had her “ days of March," but here 
tile middle-classes stood aloof, and the 
Liberals were left to fight out their battle 
against the army. 

The chief object of their attack was the 
Prince of Prussia, brother of the king, who 
was destined at a later period to be the 
first Emperor of Germany. The king at 
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first tried to temporise. He promised a 
constitution, withdrew his troops, and 
sent the Prince of Prussia to England. He 
adopted the (ierman tricolour, threw him- 
self upon the affection of his Prussians, 
and invoked the confidence of Germany. 
He granted a written constitution and a 
National Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage. But he soon discovered his mis- 
take, and w^as obliged to follow the example 
of Austria. The army re-entered the capital, 
took ]X)ssession of the Parliament build- 
ings, dissolved the National Guard, and 
soon afterwards dispersed the Assembly. 
Absolute government was restored, veiled 
under the forms of a constitution. 

The Provisional Government in France, 
wlhcli succeeded the Orleans monarchy, 
was formed by a coalition, and therefore 
contained within itself the seeds of 


dissolution. One party aimed at the 
establishnu.".nt of a democratic republic 
l)ased on universal suffrage, the other 
desired a democratic and social republic, 
the chief oliject of which should be the 
el(‘Vation of the working classes. The 
tricolour of 1781^ was o])]X)sed by the red 


Civil War 
in the Streets 
of Paris 


flag of Louis Blanc. The battle 
raged round the organisation 
of labour and the establish- 
ment of national workshops. 


Howc'ver, the Socialists had opi^osiid to 


them the whole of France and half the 


caj)ital, and they were unable to hold 
tlu‘ir own. A cixil war bioke out in the 


streets ot Ikiris, and three clays'^ fighting 
was re(j Hired for tlu^ capture of the 
suburb of St. Antoine by (General Cavaig- 
nac. The Socialist j^risoners were shot 
or transported and their n('wspa])ers were 
supt)ressed. Evtaitually a. constitution 
was agreed upon, which established a 
single chamber, a president holding ofhee 
for four yi^ars, and a Council of State. 

The ])resident was to be chosen by 
universal suffrage, and the election took 


l)lace on December loth, 1848. Ledru 
Rollin was the candidate of the Socialists, 


Cavaignac of the Democrats, but both 
had to give way to Louis Napoleon, the 
inheritor of a mighty name, who was 
chosen by an overwhelming majoiity. 
This election could have no (^ther result 


than the establishment of a monarchy. 
The coup d’etat of December 2nd, 1851, 
dissolved the Assembly, and arrested the 
leaders of the R('publican party. Follow'- 
ing the example of his uncle, Louis 
Napoleon was first made president for 
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ten years, and shortly afterwards Emperor, wished to go on figliting, and a treaty was 

The plebiscite accepting him as Emperor eventually concluded at the Congress of 

of the French was taken four years, to a Paris. Turkey lost the Danubian juo- 

day, after he had been elected ])resident. vinces, but the intc^grity of her empire was 

By the events we have descril)ed guaranteed, while she promised reforms 

absolute government was established over of administration which were never carried 

the whole of Europe, excepting Switzer- into effect. The navigation of the Danubt‘ 
land and the countries which had not was declared free, and tlu^ Black Sea 
been affected by the revolutions of 1848. neutral. Cavour had been 

However, France preserved her principle clever enough to join the 

of universal suffrage, Prussia and Sardinia Crimean War altliougli Sardinia 

their constitutions, with the fixed r(^solv(‘ ** had no interest, direct or in- 

of achieving the unity of (Germany and of dirt'ct, in the (piestions in disjaite. This 
Italy, founcled on the principle of nation- gave him a right to take ])art in the 
ality, which had been ignored by the congress, and the liberal ion of Italy 
Congress of Vienna. We now pass from the entered for the first time into the domain 
epoch of revolutions to the epoch of war. of ])ractica] |)olilics. The war undoubt- 
The Crimean War of 1854 belongs to edly raised the })n'sligc‘ of the French 
those events of history of which we do Eni|)eror, and gav(^ him a commanding 
not precisely know tlu' cause. There are position in Eui‘o])ean affairs. It calle(l 
])robably few Englishmen who feel satisfu'd Roumania into exist eiua', and it rt'cognised 
with their country’s share in it, or who the claims of nationality in Italy. It was 
support it as an act of political wisdom. anf)ther blow to the ])rineiples of the 
There are few, also, who would deny that ('ongress of Vicaina, and it weakened the 
we were led into it by the Emj)eror of inliuence of Anstiia. 
the French. Louis Na])oleon came to the It will be* seen from this narrative that 
throne of I'rancHi pledged by conviction i\w. Crina'an War k‘d directly to the 
and by honour to idL'ct the Italian War of j 85(). By adroit di})lo- 
Crimeaii ILily from the macy Austria was induced to invade 

^^mean yoke. This could not Sardinian tcaritory, and the armies of 

be doiu^ without war, and Bhaiue crossi'd tlu' Alps to ded'end her. 
although France' was strong enough to d'he two allit'd armies were able to con- 
meet Austria in the held, slu* could not centrate at AK'Ssandria bt'fore they ('ould 
contend against Austria and Kussiaunited. be attac ked in detail. The Battle of 
It therefore became necessary to weaken Magenta, ha\dng been lost in the morning, 
Russia before such a war could be under- was W(.)n in the afternoon, Mac'Mahon 
taken, and the cpiestioii of t lu' Holy Place's playing the ixut of Desaix at Marengo, 
was seized upon witli great adroitness as The Austrians evacnate*d Lombardy 
a colourable pretext for a war with Russia. and le'tire'el into the Ouadrilateral to 
Britain was easily, too e'asily, stirre'd defend Vemetia. After a. hard sti'uggle' 
to defend Turkey against aggre'ssion the Austrians were again rleieated at .Sol- 
and dismemberment, and thus a contliei ferino, but the' bloodshed had so unnerved 
was begun of whiedi we have little reason the? emperor, and the epiarre'ls between his 
to be proud. Russia was jirepareel to marshals had so disguste'd him, that he' 
meet an attack in the Baltic, in Poland, broke' his promise* of setting Italy fre'e to 
or on the Danube, but the Crimea was the Adriatic, and made a peace which 
only feebly garrisoned. Still, Sebasto}>ol secured only Lombarely to Sardinia. He 
held out, and the resources e)f the allies D d excliange Savoy 

were straine'd to the utmost. A winter e amage and Nice, but thissecond war 
campaign became lU'cessary in a desert , . was as fatal to his prestige as 

country, subject to intense cold. The the first had been favour- 

British lost half their troops, and no able. Italy alone profited hy the result, 
assistance came from Austria or Prussia. Parma, Modena, and Tuscany drove out 
In the spring of 1855 the Emperor their dukes ; Romagna set herself free 
Nicholas died, and the war no longei' had a from the Pojie ; j)rovisional governments 
motive. However, it continued under his were established in these provinces, ready 
successor, and wSebastojK)! did not fall until for incorporation with the kingdom of 
six months afterwards. Napoleon was the House of Savoy. Cavour, who had 
ready to make peace, although Palmerston resigned after the Peace of Villafranca, 
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again became Prime Minister. The spell of 
Austrian domination was broken, and the 
establishment of an Italian kingdom, so 
long the dream of poets and patriots, 
became only a question of time. 

The scene of our drama shifts to another 
quarter. What Cavour had done for Italy 
Bismarck was to do for Germany. Tlie 
u • k’ rivalry between Austria and 
Fatal *^*'**^ * Prussia for tlie leading position 
n, - in Germany, and for the in- 
*** heritance of the Holy Roman 
Empire had been active ever since the 
Congress of Vienna. Tlie policy of Napo- 
leon would have annihilated Prussia and 
strengthened Austria, but Metternich com- 
mitted the fatal blunder of joining the 
coalition of which the profits were to come 
to his rival instead of himself. 

There was a time when Hanover might 
liave disputed with Prussia the first place 
in a Teutonic Empire, but it was im- 
possible that such a jiosition could be held 
by a King of England, and the sovereignty 
of the British Isles was regarded as more 
valuable than the chances of a Continental 
crown. The share which Prussia had 
taken in the Waterloo campaign rendered 
her reward certain, and the world was 
disposed to favour Protestant progress 
rather than Catholic stagnation. 

Still, it is doubtful if Prussia would 
have gained the position which was the 
object of her desires unless Bismarck 
had been in her service, who, with a 
mixture of statesmanship and craft, of 
courage and audacity, halt untied and half 
cut the Gordian knot of the situation. The 
Danish War of 1864 would jirobably never 
have taken place unless Bismarck had 
conveyed to the Danes the false assurance, 
based probably upon an intercepted 
dispatch, that she was certain to receive 
the support of Britain. The defeat of 
Denmark was speedy and inevitable, and 
the arrangements made by the Peace of 
Vienna ceded the ducliies of Schleswig. 

. and Holstein to Austria and 
thc*Pe*c*e^^ Prussia under conditions which 
made a future quarrel inevitable, 
of Vienna Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 

culty rose in great measure from the fact 
that whereas Holstein was almost entirely 
German — and, indeed, claimed to be a part 
of the old German Empire — Schleswig was 
more than half Danish, and yet the two 
duchies were united by a permanent bond 
which national feeling declared was never 
to be broken. “ Schleswig-Holstein sea 
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surrounded was the text of their patriotic 
hymn. The arrangements for the joint 
occupation of the })rovinces by the two 
conflicting rivals provided that the Ger- 
man province should be occupied by 
Austria ; the semi-Danish by Prussia. 
This made a quarrel certain. The Prus- 
sian governor of Schleswig persecuted the 
partisans of independence ; the Austrian 
governor of Holstein encouraged them. 
The rupture was delayed for a time by the 
Convention of Gastein, but it came at last. 

In order to attack Austria with success 
it was necessary that Prussia should have 
Italy on her side. But Italy could not 
act without the consent of France, and 
this implied the approval of the Emperor 
Napoleon. At the interview of Biarritz, in 
October, 1865, Napoleon agreed to sup]:)ort 
Prussia against Austria, and declared him- 
self in favour of the unity of Italy, if some 
compensation were given to his own coun- 
try by an increase of territory. He desired 
to tear up the settlement of Vienna, so 
hostile to Napoleonic ideals. Bismarck 
adroitly encouraged these aspirations, but 
took care not to commit himself. It was 
- found difficult to overcome the 

wvf i. distrust which the Italians felt 


IS rus o Bismarck. They hoped to 
ismarc obtain Venetia without a war, 
])ossibly by ceding tlie newly-created 
Roumania to Austria. Even King William 
was averse from force, and Bismarck stood 
alone, sup])orted by his clear insight and 
his iron will. At last, in April, xHbb, an 
offensive alliance with Italy was concluded 
for three months. Italy was to support 
Prussiei in ol)taining the hegemony of 
Germany, and was to leceivc Vemdia in 
return. She asked for Trieste, but it was 
refused to her. Napoleon promised to 
remain neutral. 

In June, Prussia declared the federative 
tie which bound her to Austria dissolved. 
But she found herself alone. Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover, to- 
gether with Hesse-N assail, and Baden, 
supported Austria. Prussia had to rely 
upon her well-drilled army and her 
admirable arrangements for mobilisation. 
Napoleon hoped that between combatants 
so equally matched the war would be of 
some duration, and that, when both were 
exhausted, he could come forward as 
a mediator, and make his own terms. But 
these hopes were shattered by the rapidity 
of the Prussian movements. Before the 
end of June the army of Hanover had 
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/capitulated, vSaxony was occupied, Bohemia 
invaded, and on July 3rd the Battle of 
Koniggratz, won largely by the genius of 
the Crown Prince Frederic, ended the 
struggle, and the way lay open to Vienna. 

At the same time the Italians were 
defeated at Custozza by a force inferior 
in numbers, but this did not prevent the 
Austrians having to surrender Venetia to 
Napoleon, who gave it to the Italians. 
The southern states of Germany were 
incapable of effective action. They were 
beaten in detail ; Frankfort was occupied, 
Austria was compelled to abandon her 
allies, who had no alternative but to make 
peace; Prussia became the undisputed 
head of the German confederation. Europe 
was dazed and bewildered by the rajhdity 
and completeness of her siicc()ss. 

Napoleon found himself deceived, and 
every step which he took to recover his 
position led to new disasters. His attem})t 
to gain possession of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg proved a failure. He looked 
about in vain for allies. A triple alliance 
was proposed with Austria and Italy, but 
Austria was exluuisted and diu^aded another 


^ ^ war, while Italy demanded 
e rea es withdi awal of the French 

° 'T- from Koine. Nothing could 
be ol)t allied beyond general 
declarations of sympathy and friendship. A 
proposition made in the beginning of 1870 
for a mutual disarmament came to nothing. 
At last, at a moment when ])cace seemed to 
be assured, war broke out with the sudden- 
ness of an earthquake. The clumsiness of 
a French Minister who, not satisfied with 


a material victory, demanded a humiliating 
declaration from the Prussian king, the 
genius of Bismarck, who seized an un- 
equalled opportunity for precipitating a 
conflict which he regarded as inevitable, 
so as to have the nation and the so\"creign 
on his side, caused the greatest war of 
modern times, by the results of which 
Europe is still dominated. 

War was declared on July iqth, and the 
emperor left for the front. But he had no 
illusion as to the result. The empress who, 
stung to the heart by the taunts of Ger- 
many, had stimulated the conflict, was 
unable to inspire him with hope. He left 
St. Cloud, accompanied by his son, as a 
victim led to the slaughter, and the final 
catastrophe was not long delayed. The 
war of 1870 was more than a local conflict. 
It must be reckoned among the vital 
struggles which have convulsed Europe 


since the fall of the Roman Empire ; a 
scene, but probably not a closing scene, 
in the secular rivalry between the 
Roman and the Teuton. 

It was said at the time that Sedan 
avenged Tagliacozzo, that the French 
emperor expiated on that field the murder 
of the Hohenstauffen Conradin by the 
^ brother of St. Louis. Regarded 

from a more prosaic point of 
c arman Uj)Set the politics of 

Europe. It created a German 
Empire, with Prussia at its head, and 
gave that country a preponderance in 
Europe. It achieved the unity of Italy, 
and destroyed the temporal power of the 
Pope. It opened the question of the East 
by putting an end to the neutrality of the 
Black Sea. It established in France a 
rei)ublican government which seems to l)e 
durable, and it transferred that neutral 
territory between Neustria and Austrasia — 
which ap])ears to have come into existence 
from the accident of Lewis the Pious 
having three sons instead of two — from 
the French to the German .side of his 
dominions. Whether this arrangement 
will be jierrnanent or not, none can say. 
It produced by force a settlement of 
Europe very different to those which were 
established at Munster, at Utrecht, or 
at Vienna, and we still lie under the 
conditions which it created. 

Nearly forty years have elai)sed since 
the war of 1870, almost as long a period as 
interv'ened between the Battle of Waterloo 
and t he Crimean war. Can Europe be now 
declared to be in a state of equilibrium, or 
is she menaced l>y convulsions similar to 
those which we liave sketched ? 

Political prophecy is always dangerous ; 
rarely can the most far-sighted statesman 
foresee what is going to happen. The 
danger long dreaded frequently never 
comes, and the catastrophe arises in a 
season of complete security. Still, if we 
pass "the map of Europe in review, we shall 
«... fiiid a great improvement 
c e a ions Congress of Vienna, 

^ j believe that our 

and Britain , r i j i 

hopes of peaceful develop- 
ment for European nations rests upon a 
firmer basis. France appears to be firmly 
established in the form of a republic, and is 
supported by the friendship of the British 
Em])ire. Even if she were to change her 
government, it would not necessarily pro- 
cluce a European war. Spain is recovering 
from her disasters and entering upon a new 
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career of prosperity, while Portugal will 
probably follow her example. Jn the 
latter country the monarcliy was dis- 
placed by a republican government in 
1911. 

The two most momentous events 
in the period under discussion have 
been the creation of a united Germany 
p and a united Italy. Both of 

. these seem likely to be perma- 

Ina The divergence between 

^ ^ the feelings and interests of 
Northern and vSouthern (icrmany has, to a 
large extent, disap])eared, and the friend- 
ship which animates them has l^ecome 
stronger in the course of years. It was the 
King of Bavaria who proposed, in the 
great gallery of Versailles, that the King 
of Prussia should be Emperor c)f Germany, 
and in doing so he exi)ressed the sentiments 
not only of the present, but of the future. 

No one who was acquainted with Italy 
in the days before Magenta and Solferino 
can fail to recognise the change which has 
come over that country. The debt in- 
curred in extending the Italian railways, 
in piercing the Alps and the Apennines, 
has been completely justified, and the 
prescience of those v'ho brought it about 
has been ])roved by its success. There is a 
constant movement of the. i)opulation 
between south and north, and the 
National Army of Italy has proved not 
only a potent instrument of education, 
but a means of creating a feeling of 
nationality for which the ja'ovincialism of 
earlier days left no scope. It has even had 
an effect u})on the language and literature 
of the country. Italian has now sup- 
planted French as the language of the 
higher classes, and books are now written 
in Italian which in old days would have 
been written in dialect. 


The position of the Pope at Rome is 
still a cause of discord, but there is hope 
that by concessions on each side these 
differences may disappear. As w^e move 


What is 
the Future 
of Austria ? 


further east, the outlook 
l)ecomes less favourable. Who 
can foretell the future of Austria 
or of Russia ? Austria, an 


ill-assorted congeries of discordant nation- 


alities— Magyar and Czech, Italian and 


Slavonic — is held under a German head 


by the force of old traditions and the feeir 
of a civil war, which might be caused by a 
disruption. But it is probable that even 
here the danger may be averted, and at the 
death of the present emperor means may be 
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found of reconciling differences, which 
appear irreconcilable, by the exercise of 
political common sense, and of a patriotism 
which, if not based on sentiment and affec- 
tion, may at least be founded upon interest. 

Russia, the unwieldy giant, a huge 
territory sparsely peopled by discordant 
elements, governed from an artificially 
created capital, which is removed every 
day further away from the centre of gravity 
of affairs, as the frimtiers of the em])ire 
spread further to the east, may, perha])s, 
split up into its component elements, 
Asiatic and European, (u;, by a wise 
extension of constitutional government, 
may continue to exist for a considerable 
time. Many prophecies of its fall have 
been shown to be false, and those who 
know it best have the surest confidence 
in its stability. Turkey must always l emain 
an ap])le of discord. The sii('('(‘ss] nl war 
waged by the Balkan League of Bulgaria, 
Grt^ece, Montenegro, and Servia in 1912 
further dismembered its tcaaitorv, and 


set up the independent kingdom of 
Albania. WIk'U the intelligence of Euro])e 


The Balkan 
League against 
Turkey 


has leisure' to atte'ud to it, 
Constantinople will be' fre'e'd 
fre)m her servitude and the 
Ottoman 'furk drive'U back 


into Asia. The startling re'volution of 
iqeiS by the “ Young Turks hi ought no 
transformation in the ediaraeder and 


methods of d'urkish rule. Portions e^f the 


world to w'hich cult ure' ow’e'S so miie h, whie h 


have had so glorious a j)ast, which gave the 
W(.)rld so much e)f Greek literature, philo- 


seiphy and eloquence, which weie the first 
to feel the awakening influence of Chris- 
tianity, cannot remain for ever in a 
condition of inglorious slumber. 

Greece, which has completely juFtified the 
enthusiasm for liberty which called her into 
existence, will receive not only Crete, 
but other provinces which once belonged 
to her, and the Bulgarians will enjoy the 
rewaird of their patient industry^ and their 
solid capacity for practical affairs. The 
world has seen the principles of territorial 
sovereignty, of the balance of powder, of 
so-called legitimacy, which so long 
dominated the politics of Europe, receive 
their consecration in the Congress of 
Vienna. It has seen the principle of 
nationality, unfortunately ignored in. the 
“arrangements of that congress, create a 
new Germany and a new Italy, and work 
powerfully among the Slavs, still subject 
to the domination of alien masters. 
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It is probable that the principle which is on the domestic virtues of local and 
destined to conciliate divergent interests, municipal patriotism, the love of our 
to reconcile rivalries, and to establish country, our province, and our town, 
the government of Europe U])on a firm The tendency to foster local kinguages 
basis of stable e(|uilibrium, is the princij^le and local tics, which is sometimes regarded 

of federation, a mode of government which as in]urious to the liigher interests of 

is possible only in ^an advanced state of humanity, is in reality the outcome of a 

civilisation, and is certain to be accepted natural instinct of st'lf-])reservation. Long 

in proportion as civilisation advances. ago the Romans taught us that the two 

Much- of the unrest which now renders essential l)ases of all government arc 

government difficult is due to the fact Imperium and Libertas — ill-translated 

that legislation which benefits one part of Empire and Liberty one the exercise of 

a country is harmful to another part. firm rule, the other the concession to the 

Ireland cannot be governed satisfactorily freedom of individual action. The recon- 

on English methods, and measures which ciliation of tlu'se two forces is to be found 

are beneficial to Lombardy are inapplicable in federation, a form of government which 

to Sicily. The ])aiiicularism of Spain, is constantly making progress among us. 

wliich makes Catalonia a centre of disorder. By this every citizen owes a double 

ca.n be remedied only by a policy which allegiance, one to his municipal sur- 

allows the ])rovinces of that country to a roundings, which a])peals to sentinnads 

large ('xtent to govern themselves. The which belong to his birth, his education 

world is shrinking. The trend of affairs and his race ; and the other to his impeual 

in th{‘ world of our time is towards the ]X)sition, which (uiabU's him to enjoy a 

creatio]! of vast emj)ires, the formation larger life and to take his ])roper sliare in 

of large i)olitical units. the administration of the world. The 

But this si)iril of what is sometimes Roman Empiia^, the Holy Roman ]Mn])ire, 

called imjK'rialism can b<' safely carried out have passed away : a British Ein])ir(‘ mid 

only by strengthening the smaller political other similar combinations are coming 

units ol which th(‘ larger units are com- into being. The scientific pursuit of this 

posed. Extensivi' outlooks, the manage- ideal, guided hy the Ixst ])()iitical thought, 

ment of affairs on a vast scale, cannot Ix'. and carried into execution by the highest 

indulged in unlt‘ss care is taken not to jxditical wisdom, is the only means by 

weaken the inteusi\'e feelings which are which we may hoj)i‘ to rt'alise. the theme 

ecjually essential to ]K)litical well-being. of j)oets, the dream of statesmen, a gold 

A stafc'sman must rely not only on tlie which is yet far distant, but which is 

wider patriotism, which carries with it not im})ossible, tlu‘ Federation of the 

untold Ixmefits wher(*ver it is found, but World. O.X'AK Bkowninc. 
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THE GREAT POWERS IN CONCORD 

AND THE FAILURE OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE 


A T the Congress of Vienna nations were 
but rarely, and national rights and 
desires never, a subject of discussion. 
I'he Cabinets — that is to say, the princes 
of Europe, their officials, and in particular 
the dijdomatists— arranged the mutual 
relations of states almost exclusively with 
reference to dynastic interests and differ- 
ences in national power ; though in the case 
of France it was necessary to consult 
national susceptibilities, and in England the 
economic demands of the up])er classes 
of society came into question. The term 
“ state ” implied a ruling court, a govern- 
ment, and nothing beyond, not only to 
Prince Metternich, but also to the majority 
of his coadjutors. These institutions were 
the sole surviving re])re.sentatives of that 
feudal organism which for iiKjre than a 
thousmid years had undertaken the larger 
proportion of the task of the state. 

Princi])alities of this kind were not 
founded ui)on the institutions of civic 
life, which had developed under feudal 
society ; the rule of the aristocracy 
had fallen into decay, had grown anti- 
quated or had been abolished, and as the 
monarchy increased in power at the ex- 


pense of the classes, it had invariably 
employed instruments of government more 
scientifically constructed in 
or.--..,. <•<;*“>• B>'r«„craaes had 
in Evolution ^Governments bad in- 

tervened between princes and 
peoples and had become ends in them- 


selves. The theory of “subordination,” 
which in feudal society liad denoted an 
economic relation, now assumed a political 
character ; it was regarded as a necessary 
extension of the idea of sovereignty, which 
had become the sole and ultimate basis of 


public authority in the course of the 
seventeenth century. The impulse of the 
sovereigns to extend the range of their 
authority, and a conception more or less 
definite of the connection between this 
authority and certain ideal objects, re- 
sulted in the theory that tlie guidance of 

The French f ^ governmental 
Idea of “ The Consequently laid 

Rights of Man” over-incrcasing number of 
claims and demands upon 
the government for the time being. 
To this conception of the rights of 
princes and their delegates, as a result of 
historic growth, the French Revolution 
had opjiosed the idea of “ the rights of 
man.” To the National Assemlfiy no 
task seemed more necessary or more 
imperative than the extiiqiation of errone- 
ous theories from the general thought of 
the time ; such theories had arisen from 
the exaggerated importance attached to 
monarchical ]iower, had secured recogni- 
tion, and had come into operation, simply 
because they had never been confuted. 

Henceforward sovereignty was to be 
based upon the consent of the community 
as a whole. Thus supported by the 
sovereign will of the jieople, Fnmcc had 
entered upon war with the monarchical 
states of Europe where the exercise of 
sujircmc power had been the ruler’s 
exclusive right. It was as an exponent 
of the sovereign rights of the people that 
the empire of Napoleon Bonaparte had 
attempted to make France the paramount 
Power in Europe ; it Was in virtue of the 
]:)ower entrusted to him by six millions 
of Frenchmen that the Emperor had led 
his armies far beyond the limits of French 
domination and had imposed his personal 
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will upon the princes of Europe by means 
of a magnificent series of battles. Within 
a period of scarce two decades the balance 
of power had swung to the opposite 
extreme, and had })assed back from the 
sovereign peojde to the absolute despot. 
Monarc hs and nations shared alike in the 
task of overpowering this tyranny w’hich 

^ . had aimed at abolishing en- 

The Growing 

^ I from victory the 

})rinces alone derived advan- 
tage. With brazen ehrontery literary time- 
servers scribbled their histories to j^rove 
that only the sovereigns and their armies 
deserved the credit of the overthrow of 
Na})oleon, and that the jirivate citizen 
had done no more service than does the 
ordinary fireman at a conflagration. 

However, their view of the situation was 
generally discredited. It could by no 
means be forgotten that the Prussians had 
forced their king to undertake a war of 
liberation, and the services rendered by 
Stiain and the Tyrol could not be wholly 
explained liy refertaice to the commands of 
legally constituted authorities ; in either 
case it was the ])eople who by force of 
arms had cast off the yoke imposed ujxm 
them. The will of the peo])le had made 
itself plainly understood ; it had declined 
the alien rule even though that rule had 
a])i)eared under the names of freedom, 
reform, and ju'osperity. 

Once again the princely families re- 
co\'ered tluir power and ])()silion : they 
had not tmtertained the least idea of 
dividing among themselves the s])oils 
a('cumulated by the Revolution which had 
been taken from their kin, their relations, 
and theii" alli('S ; at the same time they 
were by no means inclined to divide the 
task of administering the newly created 
states with the ])eoples inhabiting them. 
They tacitly united in su]^port of the 
conviction, which became an article of 
faith with all legitimists, that their ])osition 
^ and prosperit\’ were no le.ss im- 

Dut to ixatant than the mainlenance 
* of social order and morality. It 
was ex})]amed as the duty of 
the subject to recognise both the former 
and the latter ; and l)y increasing his 
personal ])rost)eiity, the subject was to 
{)i‘ovide a sure basis on which to increase 
the ])ow(.'rs ol the government. Howcvcm*, 
“ tlu' limited intelligamce oi the subjects ” 
strove against this interpretation of the 
facts ; they could not forget the enormous 
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sacrifices which had been made to help 
those states threatened by the continuance 
of the Napoleonic supremacy, and in many 
cases already doomed to destruction. 
The value of their services aroused them 
to question also the value of what they 
had attained, and by this process of 
thought they arrived at critical theories 
and practical demands which “ legitimist V 
teaching was unalfle to confute. 

The supreme right of princes to w'age 
war and conclude peace rested upon 
saiisfactory liistoric foundation, and was 
therefore indisputable. In the age of 
feudal society it was the lords, the free 
landowners, who had waged war, and not 
the governments ; and their authority had 
been limited only by their means. Neither 
the lives nor the property of the com- 
monalty had ever come in question except 
in cases where their sympathies had been 
enlisted by devastation, fire, and slaughter; 
to actual co-o})erati()n in the undertakings 
of the oveilord the man of the peo})le had 
never been bound, and such help had been 
voluntarily given. After the conception 
of sovereignty had been modified by the 
w idea of “government ” the situa- 

r tion had been changed. Military 

of the 1 1 ■ 

D I 4* TX)wers and duiies were, now 

Revolution 

classes ; the sinews of war were no longer 
demanded from the warriors themselves, 
and the ])rovision of means became a 
governnxuit duty. However, no new rights 
had arisen to corr(‘S])ond with these 
numerous additional duties. The vassal, 
now far more heavily burdened, demanded 
his lights : the ])eo])le followtal his 
exam]>le. That which was to be su])ported 
by the e^eneral efforts of the whole of the 
members of any body ])olitic must surely 
be a matter of general concern. The state' 
also has duties incumbent uj^on it, the 
definition of which is the task of those 
who support the .state. Such vdemands 
wi're fully and absolutely justified ; a 
certain traiisformation of the state and of 
society was necessary and inevitable. 

Few princes, and still fewer officials, 
recognised the overwhelming force of tlie.se 
considerations ; in the majority of cases 
expression of the pojailar will was another 
name for revolution. The Revolution had 
caused the overthrow of s(K'ial order. It 
had engendered the very worst of human 
])assions, destroyed jirofessions and ]>ro- 
perty, sacrificed a countless number of 
human lives, and disseminated infidelity 
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and immorality ; revolution therefore bad been forced to leave the Gei mans and 
must be checked, must be nipped in the Italians to their fate, and had satisfied 
bud in the name of God, of civilisation his conscience by the insertion of a few 
and social order. This opinion was founded expressions in the final protocol of the 
upon the fundamental mistake of refusing Vienna Congress. Subsequently he 
to recognise the fact that all rights implied suffered a cruel disappointment in tlie case 
corresponding duties; while disregarding , of Poland, which proceeded to 

every historical tradition and assenting to * ^ freedom that had 

the dissolution of every feudal idea, it did LfberaHlm been granted to it by the con- 
nothing to introduce new relations or to ‘ coction of cons]dracies and by 

secure a compromise between the prince continual rnanifestations of dissatisfaction, 
and his subjects. He began to lose faith in Lil)eralism as 

This point of view was known as Con- such, and became a convert to Metternich’s 
servatism ; its su])portcrs availed them- policy of forcibly siqipressing every popu- 
sdves of the unnatural limitations laid lar movement ior fret'dom. Untouched 


upon the subject un- 
duly to aggrandise 
and systematically to 
increase the privileges 
of the ruling class; 
and this process n*.- 
ccived the name of 
statecraft. This 
conserval i vc state- 
craft, of which Prince 
Mc'tternich was proud 
to call himself a 
master , ]) r o c e e d e d 
from a dull and s[)irit- 
Icss conception of 
the progress of the 
world ; founded ujk n 
a complete lack of 
h i st oi'i c al k n ow ledge, 
it equally failed t(_) 
recognise any distinct 
purpose as obligatory 
on the state. 01 politi- 
cal science Metternich 
had none; he made 
good the dehciency 
l)y the general ad- 
miration which his 



PRINCE METTERNICH 

After the fall of Napoleon, in isn>, Metternich stepped 
into the place vacated by the emperor «.s the first person- 


ality in Europe, and, as the avowed champion of Con- 


servatism, opposed forces that were destined to ultimate 


triumph. He was overthrown in ISIS, and died in 


by the enthusiasm of 
the German youth, 
which for the most 
jxirt had displayed 
after the war of 
liberation the noblest 
sense of ])atriotism, 
and could piajvide 
for the work of re- 
storation and leor- 
ganisation coadjutors 
highly desirahh' to a 
far-seeing adminis- 
tration; incapable of 
understanding tlu' 
Italian yearnings for 
union and activity, 
and for the founda- 
tion of a federal statt! 
tree from foreign in- 
llueiK'es, the great 
Powers of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia 
employed tJireats and 
force m every form, 
with the ol)ject of 
imposing constitu- 
tions of their own 


intellect and character inspired. His diaries 
and many of his letters are devoted to 
the glorification of these merits. A know- 
ledge of his intellectual ])osition and of 
that of tlie majority of his diplomatic 


The Restored 
Government of 
the Bourbons 


cc)lleagucs is an indispensable 
preliminary to the under- 
standing of the aberrations 
into which the statesmen of 


the so-called Restoration period fell. 
The restored Government of the 


Bourbons in France was indeed provided 
with a constitution. It was thus that 


Tsar Alexander I. had attempted to 
display his liberal tendencies and his 
good-will to the French nation ; but he 


choice upon the ])eople, whose desires for 
reform they wholly disregarded. Austria 
liad for the moment obtained a magihlicent 
])osition in the Gei man Confederacy. This, 
iiowever, the so-calknl statecraft of Con- 
servatism declined to use for the con- 
solidation of the federation, which Austria 
at the same time desiiaul to exploit for her 
own advantage. Conservatism never, in- 
deed, gave the smallest attention to the 
task of uniting the interests of the allied 
states by institutions making for pros- 
perity, or hy the imioii ot their several 
artistic and scientific powers ; it seemed 
more necessary and more salutary to limit 
as far as possible the influence of the 
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Austria's 
Surrender 
to Russia 


popular representatives in the adminis- 
tration of the allied states, and to prevent 
the introduction of constitutions which 
gave the people rights of real and tangible 
value. The conservative statesmen did 
not observe that even governments could 
derive but very scanty advantage by 
ensuring the persistence of conditions 
which were the j)roduct of no 
national or economic course 
of development ; they did 
not sec that the power of the 
governments was decreasing, and that 
tliey possessed neither the money nor the 
lrooj)S upon which sucli a system must 
ultimately depend. In the East, under 
the unfortunate guidance of Metternich, 
Austria adopted a position in no way 
con esponding to her })ast or to her religious 
aspirations ; in order not to alienate the 
help of Russia, which might be useful in 
the suppression of revolutions, Austria 
surrendered that right, which she had 
acquired by the military sacrifices of the 
seventeeiitli and eighteenth centuries, of 
appearing as the liberator of the Balkan 
Christians from Turkish oppression. 

Political history provides many ex- 
amples of constitutions purely despotic, of 
the entirely selfish aspirations of persons, 
families, or parties, of the exploitation of 
majorities by minorities, of constitutions 
which profess to give freedom to all, while 
securing the dominance of individuals ; 
but illusions of this kind are invariably 
connected with some definite object, and 
in every case we can observe aspirations 
for tangible progress or increase of power. 

But the Conservatism of the Restoration 
period rests upon a false conception of 
the working of political forces, and is 
therefore from its very outset a j)olicy of 
mere bungling, as little able to create as 
to maintain. Of construction, of jnirifi- 
cation, or of improvement, it was utterly 
incapable ; for in fact the object of the 
conservative statesmen and 
their highest ambition were 
nothing more than to capture 
the admiration of that court 
society in which they figured in their uni- 
forms and decorations. For many princely 
families it was a grave misfortune that they 
failed to recognise the untenable character 
of those “ principles ” by which their 
Ministers, their masters of ceremonies, and 
their officers professed themselves able to 
uphold their rights and their possessions ; 
many, indeed, have disappeared for ever 
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Restoration 

Period 


from the scene of history, while others 
have passed through times of bitter trial 
and deadly struggle. 

From their armed alliance against 
Napoleon a certain feeling of federative 
union seized the European Cabinets. The 
astounding events, the fall of the Caesar 
from his dizzy heiglit, had, after all the free 
thinking of the Revolutionary period and 
the su])crficial enlighteimu'nt, once more 
strengthened the belief in the disj)ositions 
of a Higher Power. The effect on the 
tsar, Alexander 1., was the most peculiar. 

His temperament, naturally idealistic, 
moved him to an extreme religiosity, 
intensified and marked l)y strong mystical 
leanings, to many minds suggestive of 
the presence of something like mania. He 
was not without friends who encouraged 
him to regard himself as a s])eciai “ in- 
strument with a religious mission, who 
was to raise Europe to a new level of 
Cliristianity through his power as a ruler ; 
in contradistinction to Napoleon, whom 
he probably, in common with a good 
maii}^ other mystics, had come to regard 
as Antichrist. Ak^xander did not pose 
_ as the champion of a Church, 

1 ^ but he wanted to assume the 

InaugurMes the Christian 

Holy Alliftnce , i i i i ■ 

monarch, and to lead his 

brother monarchs along the same ])ath. Un- 
fortunately, the eoncc'ption ol the divine 
mission devekqied the idea of divine mon- 
archical authority ; so that from his early 
notions of Liberty he passed to tlic stage of 
identifying the cause* of Absolutism and of 
Legitimism with the cause of (diristianity. 
Thus, lie was moved to materialise his 
ideals in the form of a Christian union 
of nations, a Holy Alliance. Idiis sciieme 
he laid before his brother rulers. 

Frederic William 111., also a jiietist in 
his way, immediately agreed ; so did 
Francis I., after some deliberation. On 
September zbth the three monarchs 
concluded this eilliance in Paris. They 
wished p) take as the standard of their 
conduct, both in the internal affairs of 
their countries and in external matters, 
merely the precepts of Christianity, justice, 
love, and peaceableness ; regarding each 
other as brothers, they wished to help 
each other on every occasion. As pleni- 
potentiaries of Divine Providence they 
promised to be the fathers of their sulqects 
and to lead them in the spirit of brotlier- 
hood, in order to protect religion, peace, 
and justice ; and they recommended their 
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own peoples to exercise themselves daily 
in Christian principles and the fulfilment 
of Christian duties. Every Power which 
would acknowledge such principles might 
join the alliance. Almost all the states 
of Europe gradually joined the Holy 
Alliance. The sultan was obviously ex- 
cluded, while the Pope declared that he 
had always possessed the Christian verity 
and required no new exposition of it. 
Great Britain refused, from regard to her 
constitution and to parliament ; Europe 
was spared the presentation of the Prince 
Regent as a devotee of the higher morality. 

There was no international basis to the 
Holy Alliance, which only had the value 
of a personal declaration, with merely a 
moral obligation for the monarchs con- 
nected with it. In its beginnings the Alliance 
aimed at an ideal ; and its founders were 
sincere in their purpose. But it soon 
became, and rightly, the object of universal 
detestation ; for Metternich was master 
of Alexander, and from the promise of the 
potentates to help each other on every 
o})])ortunity he deduced the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of foreign 
states. The Congresses of 
eague Carlsbad, Troi)])au, Laibach 
Powerr^*"*" and Verona were the offshoots 
of this unholy coiice|)tion. 
In addition to the Holy Alliance, the 
I'reaty of (diaumont was renewed. 
On November 2oth, 1815, Paris, 
Russia, Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia 
pledged themselves that their sovereigns 
would meet i)eriodically to deliberate on 
the iK^ace, security, and welfare of Euroj)e, 
or would send their responsible Ministers 
for the purpose. Franc'e, which had so 
long disturbed the peace of Euro})e, was 
to be placed under international police 
sujKa vision, even after the army of occu- 
pation had left its soil. 

The first of these congresses met at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and showed Europe that 
an aristocratic league of Powers stood at 
its head. Alexander, Francis, and Fred- 
eric William appeared in i)erson, accom- 
panied by numerous diplomatists, among 
them Metternich, Gentz, Hardenberg, 
Humboldt, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Borgo, 
and Capodistrias ; France was rej)resented 
by Richelieu ; Great Britain by Welling- 
ton, Castlereagh, and Canning. The 
chief question to be decided by the con- 
ferences, which began on September 30th, 
1818, was the evacuation of France. The 
Duke of Richelieu obtained on October 


France in 
the Holy 
Alliance 


qth an agreement according to which 
France should be evacuated by the allied 
troops before November 30th, 1818, in- 
stead of the year 1820, and the costs of the 
war and the indemnities still to l)e jX-iid 
were considerably lowered. On the other 
hand, he did not succeed in forming a 
quintuple alliance by securing tht‘ ad- 
mission of France as a m(‘ml)er 
into the (|uadruple alliance. It 
is true that France was received 
on Novemln'r 15th into tlu* 
federation of the Great Powers, and that it 
joined the Holy Alliance ; but tlu' rc'cip- 
rocal guarantee of the live Great Powcms, 
advocated by Alexander and Ancilloii, 
did not come to ])ass ; tlu' four Powers 
renewed in secret on Novtanber 15th the 
Alliance of Cliaumont, and agreed u])on 
military measures to be ado[)ted in the 
eva^nt of a war with France. We havt' 
already spoken of the setl](aiu‘nt ol thi‘ 
dispute between Bavaria and Baden ; 
the congress occupied itself also with other 
European questions without achi(*ving 
any successes, and increased tiic^ se\Trityol 
the treatnu'ut of Wic exile on St. Helena,. 

Alexander I. of Russia, who was now 
making overtures to Liberalism throughout 
Europe and su])ported the constitutional 
principle in Poland, soon r('luin('d lr(Mn 
that path ; he grew colder in liis friiaidshi]) 
for the unsatisfied Poles, and became a 
loyal puj)il of Mettt'inic'h, kal by the 
rough “ sergeant of Gafshina,’' Count 
Araktcheieff. Although art, literature, and 
science flourished in his rergn, although 
the fame of Alexander Pushkin was at 
its zenith, the feai' of revolution, assas- 
sination, and disbelief cast a leiigtluming 
shadow over tlu' polic'y ot Alexander, and 
he governed in a mystic nrictionary sjiirit. 

When it becami' a])j)ai-ent that Alexan- 
der had l)re)ke'n with the* Liberal party, 
Metternich anel Castlereagh rubberl therr 
hands in je)y at his ce)nversie)n, and the 
pamphlet e)f the preijihet of disaster, 
Alexander Stourdza, “ On th(‘ 
Present Cemditie)n of Germany,” 


The Tsar’s 
Break with 
the Liberals 


which was directeel against the 
freedom of study in the' univer- 
sities and the freedom ot the' Pre'ss, when 
})ut before the tsar at Aix-la-Cluqielle, 
intensified his susjiicienis aversion te) all 
that savoured of liberty. I'hc cenfere'iice 
of ambassadors at Paris was declared 
clersed. The greatest concord seemed to 
reign between the five Great Pe)wers when 
the congress ended on November 21st. 
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THE BRITISH ERA OF REFORM 

THE LAST OF THE GEORGES, WILLIAM IV., 
AND BEGINNING OF THE VICTORIAN AGE 


I N the nature of things, the British 
nation at all times stands to a certain 
extent outside the general ('our.se of Con- 
tinental ])olitics. The political organism 
developed far in advaiu'e of other nations ; 
the English polity, assimilating Scotland 
and Ireland, had achieved long before the 
French Revolution a liberty ('Isewhen' un- 
known. Political power had become the 
proj^erty not indeed of i)eo])Ie at large, 
but, in effect, of the whole landowning 
class, a body altogethe'r different from the 
rigid aristocratic castes of Kuro])e ; and 
absolutism or the pros])ect of absolutism 
had long vanished. In the lattc-r half of 
the t'ighteenlh century tlu're had been 
indications of a democratic movement, to 
which the beginnings of the French Revo- 
lution gave a considerai)le im])ulse. But 
its later excesses gave a, vioUad chec'k to 
that imjmlse throughout the ( lasses which 
held political power, causing a sticnig anti- 
democratic reaction ; although a pna'isely 
ccjiitrary effect was ])roduced in the classes 
fiTan whom ])olitical ])ow('r was withlndd. 

That is to say. Europe in general and the 
l.Iiiited Kingdom, lik(‘ Juiro])e, showed the 
common phenomcmon of a ja'oletariat 
roust'd by th(' French Revolution to a 
desire for pcditical power, and rulers who 
were convinced that the granting of such 
power would entail anarchy and ruin : 
while material force was on the side of the. 
rulers. But the distinction between the 
composition of the ruling class in th(‘ 
United Kingdom and in the Continental 
„ , states remained as it w'as before 

n ain s Revolution : though the c'X- 

NUaistry isting Ministry in ( ireat Britain 
was reactionary to an ex- 
ceidional degree, the sym])athies of the 
ruling class were with constitutionalism, 
not with absolutism. Moreover, Great 
Britain was free from any idea that sh(^ 
had a divine mission to imi^ose her own 
political theories on her neighbours, and 
had a conviction, on the whole wholesome, 


that her intervention in foreign affairs 
should be restricted as far as possible to 
the exercise of a restraining influence in 
the interests of })eace. 

Thus we find Great Britain in the nine- 
tt'enth century for the most part pursuing 
her own w’av ; taking her own course of 
Great Britai/l’“''*\‘'^' dcvcloimient, influ- 
a Pattera to ’"P ^^COncl- 

OtherLanda ‘^8’^ pV affairs on 

the (ontment, on which 
she in turn exercises usually only a very 
minor influence, save as providing a 
[latlern for reformers in other lands. 
Her part in world-history, as distinct from 
domestic history, is ])layed outside of 
Europe altogether, in the development of 
the extra-European Emjdn*. as already 
related in the histories of India, Africa, 
and Australasia, and to be related in the 
AiiK'rican volume. In Euro])ean history, 
interest centres not in these islands, 
but in the readjustments which have 
issued in tlu* reorganisation of Germany 
as a great and homogeneous (Tmtral 
European ])ower, in the German Empire 
which we know to-day ; in the re- 
organisation of France as the Rejiublic 
which w^c know to-day ; and in the 
liberation and unification of Italy, and 
of minor nationalities. 

(ireat Britain had jda^a'd her full part — 
a cons])icuou5ly unselhsh one — in the 
('ongress of Vienna and the settlements 
of Eurojie after the final overthrow of 
Napoleon. In the period immediately 
ensuing she made her influence felt, not 
by her intervention, but by her refusal of 
])r(‘ssing invitations to intervene, and pre- 
sently by her refusals to countenance the 
unwarranted intervention of other Powers. 
Thus the British representatives declined 
to join the Holy Alliance of the great 
Powers wdiich was fc^rmed at Vienna in 
1815 for the repression of liberal prin- 
ciples, and the foreign policy of the Tories 
was marked by a strong sympathy for the 
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])rinci])lcs of lihcniy and nationality. But Spanish colonies and Brazil ; her defence 
this was due to the inhuence of the of Portugal against the forces of Dom 
Moderates — Peed, Canning, Huskisson, and Miguel, the absolutist pretender, and Fer- 
Palnua-ston — who joined the Cabinet in dinand VII. of Spain ; her intervention 
1 ^ 22 . The extreme Tories sympathised to save Greece from the Sultan and 
with the aims of the Holy Alliance, and Mehemct Ali — all these generous actions 
had resolved under no circumstances to were the work of Canning, and would 
impede its efforts. The refusal of Great never have been sanctioned by Castle- 
Idritain to assist in bolstering up the reagh, his predecessor at the Foreign 
S}>anis1i dynasty ; her consent to Office. In domestic policy the spirit of 
recognise the independence of the reaction reigned supreme. During the 
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years 1815 to 1822 class interests and the 
morbid fear of revolution were responsible 
for a series of repressive enactments which 
were so unreasonably severe that they 
increased the popular sympathy for the 
principles against which they were directed. 
After 1822 came the period in which the 
extreme Tories gave way tardily and with 
the worst of graces. 

The peace was inaugurated with a new 
corn law, framed in the interests of the 
landowning classes, from which both 
Houses of Parliament were 
Bread Riota recruited. This pro- 

^ hibited the importation of 

Country foreign corn until the })rice of 
80s, a quarter should lx‘ reached ; that is, 
until the poorer classes should be reduced 
to a state of famine. The statutory price 
before this date had been merely .|8s. The 
change was naturally followed in many 
])laces b}' Im'ad riots and incendiarism. 
The Government replied by calling out the 
soldiery and framing coeredve measures. 
In Iv8i() a mass miading which had 
assembled in St. Pet(‘r\s Fi('l(l, at Man- 
chester, was broken u]) with considerable 
bloodsljed ; Parliament, which had ahvady 


suspended the Habeas Corpus, pro- 
ceeded to pass the Six Acts giving the 
executive exceptional powers to break up 
seditious meetings and to punish the 
authors of .seditious libels. The ])owers 
thus obtained were stretched to their 
utmost limits, on the pretext that such 
hare-brained scliemes as the Cato Street 
Consfiiracy, 1820, constituted a serious 
menace to public order. 

It was not until 1823 Cabinet 

consented to attack the root of social 
disorders by making some reductions in 
the tariff. It began by concessions to the 
mercantile classes, whose prospects were 
seriously affected by the heavy cluties upon 
raw materials, and to the consumers of 
various manufactured commodities, such 
as linen, silk, and cotton stuffs, upon 
which prohibitive duties had been im- 
]iosed in the interests of British industry. 
But in the all-important question of the 
corn laws, affecting the poor rather than 
the middle classes, the Tories would only 
concede a comjxomise, the sliding-scale 
duly of 1820. The demand of the ('liief 
('ommercial centres for the re})ea! of the 
Navigation Laws was met l)y an Act 



mass meeting at MANCHESTER: THE YEOMANRY CHARGING THE MOB IN 1819 
Suffering: hardship in consequence of the high price of bread, the people in many places resorted to violence. The 
Government’s reply was to call out the soldiery and frame coercive measures. A mass meeting^ which had assembled in 
St Peter’s Field, at Manchester, in 1819, was broken up, as shown in the above picture, with considerable bloodshed. 
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providing that the ships of any foreign 
Power should be allowed free access to 
British ports if that Power would grant a 
reciprocity : the Combination Acts, framed 
to make trades 
unions illegab 
were repealed ; 
considerable 
a m e n d m e n t s 
were introduced 
into the criminal 
law. But to 
several reforms of 
paramount neces- 
sity the Ministers 
showed them- 
selves obstinately 
averse. They 
would not repeal 
the disabling laws 
which still re- 
mained in force 
against t h e 
Catholics, al- 
though three- 
fourths of the Irish nation w(‘re calling 
for this act of justice. They would do 
nothing to reform the House of Commons. 
They would not dc'prive the landowning 
classes of the profits which 
the corn duties afforded. 

It was now that the 
nation discovered the use 
which could be made of 
two rights which it had 
long ]:)ossessed, Fn^edom 
of s])(‘ech on ])olitical 
matters w as gu ar j in t e e d b y 
Fox’s Libel Act of 1792, 
which left to the jury the 
full power of deciding 
what constituted legi- 
timate criticism of the 
ad in i n ist rat ion . F reedom 
oi association and public 
meeting existed, indepen- 
dently of special enact- 
ments, under the protec- 
tion of the common law. 

These wea})ons were used 
v/ith extraordinary skill 
by O’Connell, the leader 
of the Irish ('atholics. The 
Catholic Association, 
formed in 1823, learned from him the art 
of intimidating without illegality by means 
of monster meetings. Proclaimed as an 
illegal body in 1825, fbe association con- 
trived to continue its existence in the 
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guise of a philanthropic society. At the 
Clare election in 1828 O’Connell, although 
a Catholic, and therefore disqualified, was 
returned by an overwhelming majority. 

Peel jiersuaded 
his colleagues 
that the time had 
come when eman- 
cipation must be 
granted. Bills 
for that pur})ose 
were accordingly 
])assed and sub- 
mitted for the 
royal assent. 
This a ff o r d e d 
George IV., who 
had succeeded 
his father in 1820, 
an oiqwtunity 
of asserting him- 
s e 1 f for one e 
in a matter of 
national concern. 
A prodigal and 
a volujTuary. who had systematically 
sacrificed honour and decency to his 
pleasures and had broken his fatht^r’s 
heart by his want of shame and filial piety, 
lie now declared that 
nothing could induce him 
to acce])t a measure which 
that father had nqected. 
After long (‘x post illations 
he broke this vow, as he 
had liroken every other, 
and Catholic (.'inancijia- 
tion was finally recoided 
on the Statute Book. 

George IV. died in 
1830. He was succeeded 
by his brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, undt'r the 
title of William IV., a 
more re sjiec table char- 
acter than “ the first 
gentleman in Kurojie,” 
but a politician of ])oor 
abilities, great tactless- 
ness and greater obstinacy. 
In their resistance to the 
next })o])ular agitation 
the Tories found him a 
valuable ally. The 
triumj)!! of the Irish Catholics was 
followed by a revival, in England, of 
the cry for parliamentary reform, and 
to this purpose the tactics of O’Connell 
were steadily applied by the Liberals 



In Cato Street, London, shown in this picture, was conceived a plot 
to assassinate Castlereagh and other Ministers at a Cabinet dinner 
in 1820. The plot being discovered, the revolutionaries were 
captured, five of them being hanged and five transported for life. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL 


The leader of the Irish Catholics, O’Connell 
was foremost in the agitation for the rights 
of his countrymen, and patriotically sur- 
rendered personal interests for the advance- 
ment of the national cause. He died in 1847. 



of the great manu- 
facturing centres. 
The energy with 
wh:ch the Whigs 
pushed their attack 
is explained by their 
conviction that the 
defects of the repre- 
sentative system con- 
stituted the main 
obstacles to social, 
political, and fiscal 
reforms of the utmost 
weight and urgency. 
The House of Com- 
mons no longer ex- 
pressed the o] unions 
of the country. The 
most enliglitencd, 
industrious, and 
prosjx'rous ])orlion of 
the community wer^^ 
either unrejiresented 
or ludicrously under- 
rc])resented. Sinct' the 
time of Charles II . no 
n e w co n s t i t u e n (' i ts 
had been cnuited, and 
of the boroughs which 
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KING GEORGE IV. 

He became Prince Reg:ent in JHIO owing: to the mental 
deranifenient of his father, George III., and siicceeded 
to the throne ten years later. Without any qualities 
tliat endeared him to his people, he possessed failings 
and vice.s that were conspicuously displayed, and there 
were few to regret his death, which occurred in 


had received repre- 
sentation under the 
Tudors and the 
Stuarts, the greater 
])art owed their j)rivi- 
Icge to the Crown’s 
expectation that their 
elections could always 
be controlled. Many 
b o r o u g h s w li i c h 
formerly deserved to 
be n'prcsented had 
fallen, through the 
decay of their for- 
tunes or through an 
exc'essive limitation 
of the franchise, 
under the control of 
the great ttaaitorial 
i a rn i 1 i e s. C lose 
boroiirrhs wi're so com- 
})letely an article of 
commtMTe that the 
younger Pitt, when he 
]U*()pos('d a measure 
of parlianu'ntai'v re- 
form, felt himself 
bound to offer the 
l>atrons a ]X‘cuniary 
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A SITTING OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE YEARS 1821 - li:i 

I'rom the cngraviiiij^ by J, Scott. Plmto by Walker 
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compensation. It was by means of 
“ pocket boroughs that the Whigs had 
held the first two Hanoverians in bondage, 
and that George III. had maintained his 
personal ascendancy for twenty years. In 
1793 it was computed that 307 members 
of Parliament were returned by private 
patrons. Matters had improved in the 
last forty years ; but still on the eve of the 
reform legislation 276 seats were private 
property. Three-fourths of these be- 
longed to members of the Tory aristocracy. 
The state of the county representation 
was somewhat better. But the smallest 
shires returned as many membeis as the 
largest, with the solitary exception that 
Yorkshire, since 1821, returned four 
members in place of the usual two. The 
county franchise was limited, by a law of 
1430, to freeholders, and the owners of 
large estates had established their right 
to j)lural or “ faggot ” votes. 

The faults of this system, its logical 
absurdities, are glaringly manifest. With 
the votes of about half the House of 
Commons controlled by a few families, 
with great cities unrepresented, with 
small and large counties treated as of 
equal weight, with franchises varying in 
different localities, it might rather be said 
that there was no system at all. But it is 
a ])eculiarly British characteristic to regard 
anomalies as desirable in themselves, as 
it was characteristic of the theorists of 
the Revolution to discover the universal 
panacea in symmetrical uniformity. 

Entirely apart from personal interests, 
the large proportion of the ruling class 
had a firm conviction that the consti- 
tution was incapable of improvement, 
that it provided the best possible type of 
legislator and administrator. The unen- 
franchised masses saw in these Olympians 
a group who neither understood nor cared 
for anything but the interests of their own 
class ; they acquired a rooted conviction 
that, when they themselves obtained 
political, power, the millennium wi uid 
arrive. But among the enfranchised, the 
minority, w'ho had always refused to be 
terrified by the Reign of Terror, now grew 
into a majority who believed that political 
intelligence existed in other sections of 
the community, who might be enfranchised 
without danger, and that flagrant anoma- 
lies might be removed without under-* 
mining the constitution. When France 
once more overturned the Bourbon 
monarchy and established the citizen-king, 





GECRG5, IV., KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN HIS ROYAL ROBES 

Fioui the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
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THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IV.: THE SCENE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY DURING THE CEREMONY 




THE UNFORTUNATE QUEEN CAROLINE; HER TRIAL IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
When George IV. ascended the throne in an annuity of £."^0,000 was offered to Caroline, whcm he had married in 1793, if she would renounce the title of queen and live 

abroad allegations having been made against her character. She refused to accept this offer, and the Government instituted proceedings against her for divorce. Public feeling 
was largely on the side of the queen, and after the Divorce Bill had passed the House of Lords it was abandoned by the Ministry. Desiring to be crowned along with the king, 
Caroline presented herself at the entrance to Westminster Abbey on the day of her husband’s coronation, but was refused admittance and cruelly turned away from the door. 
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Louis Philippe, on the throne with a con- 
stitution in which the political power of 
the bourgeoisie was the prominent feature, 
effecting the change without any excesses, 
the phantom of the ancient Reign of 
Terror dwindled, and the Reform party 
was materially strengthened. 

The king and the Duke of Wellington 
refused at first to believe that any change 
was either desirable or necessary. But 
they were compelled in 1830 to admit that 
it was necessary ; and Lord Grey was per- 
mitted to construct a reform Cabinet of 
Whigs and moderate Tories. Their Bills 
passed the House of Commons without 
difficulty, receiving the votes of many 
members whose seats were known to be 
doomed by its provisions. The House of 
Lords, encouraged by the king, endeav- 
oured to obstruct the measure which they 
dared not openly oj)pose. But a new 
agitation, threatening the very existence 
of the Upper House, at once arose. The 
duke, with greater wisdom than his royal 
master, realised that further resistance 
was out of the question, and induced the 
Lords to give way in June, 1832. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 fell far short of 
the democratic ideal which ll>(‘ English 
admirers of the 
French Revolu- 
tion had kept in 
view. Jeremy 
Bentham, 1748- 
1832, the greatest 
of tliose writers 
and thinkers who 
p r e p a r e d t h e 
minds of men for 
practical reform, 
was of opinion 
that the doctrine 
of natural equal- 
ity ought to be 
the first principle 
of every constitu- 
tion; but the 
followers of Lord 
Grey contented 
themselves with 
giving political 
power to the 
middle classes. 



STEAMBOAT 


The early part of the nineteenth century witnessed progress along 
many lines, the introduction of steamboats being a noteworthy 
advance. The Comet, shown in the above illustration, was built 
by Henry Bell, and began sailing on the Clyde in the year 1812. 


This work has since been supplemented by 
the legislation of X867, 1884, and 1885 ; yet 
even at the present day the doctrine of man- 
hood suffrage is unknown in English law. 
Still less were the first reformers inclined 
to map out the country in new electoral 


districts of equal size. They enlarged the 
representation of some counties. They 
suppressed or partially disfranchised 
eighty-six decayed boroughs. They gave 
representatives to forty-two of the new 
boroughs. But they kept intact the old 
distinction between county and borough, 
and sedulously avoided the subdivision or 
amalgamation of constituencies which 
possessed organic unity and historical 
traditions. In tjiis and other respects the 
later Reform Bills have l)een more drastic. 

. .. That of 1:867 abandoned the 

Changes .n the 

ofTJrllZt Steadily maintauved in 1832, 
that the francluse should be 
limited to those who paid direct taxes in 
one form or another. That of 1885 endeav- 
oured to equalise constituencies in respect 
of population ; in order to attain this end, 
counties and boroughs were Inokcn up 
into divisions, witliout respect for past 
traditions. Such legislation is necessarily 
of a temporary character, since no measure 
of redistribution can be expected to satisfy 
the principle of equality for more than a 
few years. And this is not the least 
important consequence ol tlic legislative 
diange which the nineteenth century 

c'fiected in the 
constitution of 
Parliament. The 
Lower House in 
l:)Ccoming demo- 
cratic has ceased 
to repiesent a 
fixed number of 
c o m m u n i t i e s 
with fixed in- 
terests an d 
characteristics. 

The reformed 
Parliament was 
not long in 
justifying the 
liopes which had 
been formed of 
it.’ Tliose, indeed, 
who had ex- 
pected that the 
members re- 
turned under the 
new system 
democrats soon 
their judgment. 




the: CLYDE 


would all be Whigs or 
found reason to revise 
This is not the only occasion in English 
history on which it has been proved 
that aversion to ill-considered change is 
a fundamental trait in the national 



THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN ADELAIDE AT THE ABBEY 
The third son of George III., William IV., the “Sailor King,” succeeded to the throne of Great Britain and 
Ireland on the death of his eldest brother, George IV., in 1830, and along with his consort, Adelaide, the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, whom he married in 18lH, he was crowned on September 8th, 1831, 


From the drawing by 

character. The Tories, although for a 
moment under a cloud, soon recovered 
their spirits and a certain measure of influ- 
ence in the country. Under the leadership 
of Peel, they adopted the new name of Con- 
servatives, and shook off the instinct of 
dogged and unreasoning obstruction. Peel 
was unable to procure a majority in the 
House of Commons when first invited by the 
king to form a Ministry, and accordingly left 
Melbourne and the Whigs in 1835 to carry 
on the government. But political opinion 
TK B swinging round to his side ; 

I* * he obtained a majority in 1841. 

I unforeseen had 

egis a ion Other hand, 

the work of remedial legislation proceeded 
with vigour whether the Whigs were in 
or out of office. In fact both parties had 
become possessed by the idea that their 
main business was to devise and carry 
sweeping measures. Legislation was re- 
garded as the worthiest function of a 
sovereign assembly ; it seemed as though 
there could never be too much of legisla- 
tion. Experience has brought a decline 
of faith in the panacea. But it must be 
admitted that for twenty years the new 


George CcUternioIc 

Parliament had necessary work to perform 
in the way of legislation, and performed it 
with admirable skill. A few of the more 
important measures may be mentioned. 

The Emancipation Act of 1833 com- 
pleted a work of philanthropy which had 
been commenced in 1807. The Ministry of 
All the Talents had abolished the slave 
trade. The new Act emancipated all the 
slaves who were still to be found in British 
colonies, and awarded the owners the sum 
of twenty millions as a compensation. 
Costly as the measure was for tlie mother 
country, it was still more costly for the 
colonies. The sugar industry of the West 
Indies had been built u]) with the help of 
slave labour. The planters lost heavily 
through being compelled to emancipate 
the slave for a sum which was much less 
than his market value, and the black 
population showed a strong disinclination 
to become labourers for hire. This was 
particularly the case in the larger islands, 
where land was abundant and a squatter 
could obtain a sustenance with little or no 
labour. The prosperity of Jamaica was 
destroyed, and the West Indies as a whole 
have never been prosperous since X834. 
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THE CORONATION OF WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN ADELAIDE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON SEPTEMBER 8th, 1831 
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ing slavery i 


Free trade completed their ruin, since they 
had only maintained the sugar trade with 
the help of the preferential treatment 
which they received from England. The 
basis of their former 
wealth was wholly arti- 
ficial, and it is unlikely 
that slavery and protec- 
tion will ever Be restored 
for their benefit ; but it 
may be regretted that 
the necessary and salu- 
tary reforms of which 
they have been the 
victims could not have 
been more gradually ap- 
plied in their case. 

For the new Poor Law 
of X 834 there can be 
nothing but })raise. It 
ended a system which for 
more than a generation 
had been a national curse, 
demoi'idising t he labourer, 
encouraging imi-)rovidence 
a.nd immorality, taxing 
all classes for the benefit 
of the small farmer and 
em])loyer whom the misplaced ])hilanlhropy 
of the legislature had enabled to cut down 
wages below the margin of subsistence. Up 
to the year I7()5 the 
Phiglish Ikjor Law had 
been, save for one serious 
defect, sound in principle, 
d'he defect was the Law 
of Settlement, first laid 
down by an Act of x6()2, 
which enabled the local 
authorities to prevent the 
migration of labour from 
one i)arish to another, 
unless security could be 
given that the immigrant 
would not become a charge 
upon the poor rate. 

The result of this law 
had been to stereotype 
local inequalities in the 
rate of wages and to take 
from the labourer the 
chief means of bettering 
his ])osition. It was 
mitigated in 1795 to the 
extent that the labourer 
could be no longer sent back until he 
acttually became a charge upon the rates. 
But about the same time the justices of 
the peace began the practice of giving 



LORD GREY 

A distinjfuished statesman, he succeeded his 
father in 1.S07 as the second Earl Grey ; in the 
first reformed Parliament he was at the head of 
a powerful party, and passed the Act abolish 
' in th( * " 


e colonies. He died in 1^45. 



LORD MELBOURNE 
Twice Premier, he was in office at the accession 
of Queen Victoria in 1837. He was an “ indolent 
opportunist,” and “kept his place in the early 
rears of Queen Victoria chiefly through the 
avour of tlie young queen." He died in 1848. 




poor-reiicf in aid of wages, and of making 
relief proportionate to the size of the 
applicant’s family. This practice was 
confirmed the Speeiiham-land Act of 
1796. The legislature 
acted thus in part from 
motives of philanthropy, 
in part under the bcliel 
that the increase of popu- 
lation was in every way 
to be encouraged. The 
Act was at once followed 
by a droj) in the rate of 
agricultural wages and a 
l)ortcntous increase of 
I)oor-rates. In 1783 poor- 
relief cost the country 
about i2,ooo,oco ; by 
1817 this sum had been 
qnadru})led. The evils 
of the new system were 
augmented by the absence 
of any central authority 
possessing ])ower to en- 
force uniform principles 
and methods of relief. 
1'he jiroposal to introduce 
such an authority, and in 
other respects to revive the leading ideas 
of the hdizahethan Poor Law, was made by 
a Royal ('ommission after the most careiir 
investigations. Tlie new 
Poor I.aw, 1834, 
l)odied the principal sug- 
gestions of the commis- 
sioners. It provided that 
the workhouse test should 
be once more rigidly 
applied to all able-bodied 
paupers ; that parishes 
should be grou]^cd in 
poor-law unions ; that 
each parish should con- 
tribute to the expenditure 
of the union in propor- 
tion to the numbers of 
its paupers ; and that a 
central board should be 
appointed to control the 
system. The new Poor 
Law is still in force, so 
far as its main p)rinciples 
of administration are con- 
cerned. But there have 
been changes in the con- 
.stitution of t^ie central authority, by 
Acts of 1847, 187^’ 1894. The 

Poor-law Board has been merged in the 
Local Government Board ; and the 
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Boards of Guardians, which control the 
local distribution of relief, are now demo- 
cratic bodies, whereas, under the original 
Act the justices of the peace held 
office as ex-officio members. 

The Poor Law Act was 
followed by others for the 
reform of municipal govern- 
ment in 1835, of the Irish 
tithe system in 1838, and for 
the introduction of the 
penny post in 1839. The new 
Poor Law and the new muni- 
cipal system were also applied 
to Ireland by si)ecial legisla- 
tion. But larger questions 
slumbered until the formation 
of great ])olitical societies 
forced them upon the un- 
willing attention of Ministers 
and IxHh Houses of Parliament. 

The period of 1840-1850 
was peculiarly favourable to 
the democratic agitator. The Reform 
Whigs had maintained themselves in power 
till the death of William IV. But their 
majority was small, and their chief leader, 
Melbourne, an indolent o])portunist. He 
kept his place in the early years of 
Queen Victoria chiefly through the favour 


of the young queen. The Conservatives, 
impatient for a return to power, were dis- 
posed to bid against the Whigs for popular 
favour. Neither party desired extreme 
reform. Lord John Russell 
expressed the general senti- 
ment when he stated his 
conviction that the Reform 
Bill had been the final step in 
the direction of democracy. 
But neither party was strong 
enough to resist external 
pressure. The rise of the 
Chartist organisation in 1838 
seemed likely, therefore, to 
produce sweeping changes. It 
was recruited from the labour- 
ing classes and animated by 
hostility to capital. It jn'o- 
posed the establishment ol 
radical democracy as a panacea 
for the wrongs of workmen. 
The five points of the people’s 
charter were manhood suffrage, voting by 
ballot, annual parliaments, ]myment of 
members, and the abolition of the property 
qualification for membershi]). These de- 
mands were sup])orted in the House of 
Commons by the ])hiloso])hic Radicals, 
among whom Grote, the historian, was 



JEREMY BENTHAM 
A great writer and thinker, 
many social and political reforms 
which characterised the early Vic- 
torian era were suggested by him. 
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THE REFORM RIOTS AT BRISTOL IN OCTOBER, 1831 

From the drawing by L. Hajfho 




DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT ON OCTOBER IOtfi, 1834 
This graphic scene depicts the destruction by fire, on October Kith, 1834, of the Houses of Parliament, the picture 
being made by the artist from a sketch taken by him by the light of the flames at the end of Abingdon Street. 

l'r(»ni Ihc (Irawitii; by William IliMth 


the most conspicTioiis, 
while i n F c a r g u s 
O'Connor the Chart- 
ists ]:> o s s e s s e d a 
popular orator of no 
mean order. The 
House of ('ommons 
refused to consider 
the tiist ])etition of 
the Chartists in iS^p. 
The nd'usal was, how- 
ever, followed by riots 
in various localities; 
and a second attemj^t 
was made to move 
Parliament in 1S42, 
when the Conserva- 
tives, under Peel, had 
wrested power from 
the Whigs. But the 
new Ministers were no 
more pliable than the 
old ; and a scries of 
prosecutions against 
prominent Chartists 
lorced the movement 
to assume a subterra- 
nean character. Its 


influence was felt not 
only in England but 
in Wales, where it con- 
tributed to produce 
the Rebecca Riots, 
1843. But the next 
occasion on which 
Chartism invaded the 
capital was in 1848, 
the year of revolu- 
tions. It was an- 
nounced that half a 
million of Chartists 
would assemble at a 
given place on April 
loth, and march in 
j)rocession to lay their 
demands before the 
House of Commons. 
The danger seemed 
great ; extensive 
military preparations 
were made under the 
old Duke of Welling- 
ton, and the authori- 

Though a Whig before his accession to the throne of ticS announced Oil the 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1830, he became a Tory after ailDointed daV that 
his coronation, and used his influence to obstruct the uiat 

passing of the first Reform Act in 1832. He died in 1837. they W’OUlu USe lOfCe, 



KING WILLIAM IV. 





“YOUR MAJESTY!”; ANNOUNCING TO PRINCESS VICTORIA THE FACT OF HER ACCESSTON 

On the death of King; William IV. at Windsor Castle in 1837, his niece. Princess Victoria, succeeded to the throne. 
Ridings through the night from Windsor to Kensington Palace, Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Marquess of Conyngham, Lord Chamberlain, awakened the young girl about five o’clock in the morning to tell her that 
she was Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. This dramatic Incident is admirably represented in the above picture. 

I'roin tlu; painting by Mary L. Gow, by i)crmi‘>8ion of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA IN HER CORONATION ROBES 
Succeeding to the throne in 18:}7, at the early age of eighteen years, Queen Victoria was crowned at 
Westminster Abbey on June 28th, ISHH. The youthful qiieen of Great Britain and Ireland is in this picture 
represented in her coronation robes, standing in the dawn of the longest and most glorious reign in the nation's history. 

l n»in the painting by Sir George Hayter 
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THE FIRST COUNCIL OF QUEEN VICTORIA, AT KENSINGTON PALACE ON JUNE 21st, 1837 r . 4 . • • 

The first act of the young queen after her accession was to summon a council of her Ministers and chiefs “to receive their homage and to give her R^al assurance of maintaining 
the constitutions of her kingdoms.” Among the illustrious personages included in the above famous picture are the Duke of Wellington, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston. 

From the paintirii,' by Sir Il.ivitl Wilkie. R A. 



THE CTTRUNATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA: THE HISTORIC SCENE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON JUNE 28th, 
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if necessary, to check the march of the pro- were the product of the great war. They 
cession. The Chartist leaders were cowed, had been established for the protection of 
and contented themselves with submitting the agricultural interest, and had alto- 
their petition for the third time. A large gether excluded foreign corn from the 
number of the signatures, which had been English market except while the price of 
estimated at 5,000,000, turned out to be English corn stood above eighty shillings, 
fictitious ; and amidst the ridicule ex- so that the price of bread was maintained 
cited by this discovery the Charter and at a very high figure. A modification had 
Chartists slipped into oblivion. been introduced, by which duties were 

The collapse of Chartism was significant, imposed on foreign corn, in place of the 
for the great Chartist demonstration was import being prohibited- while home- 
contemporaneous with a series of revo- grown corn stood below eighty shillings, 
lutionary movements on the Continent, the amount of the duty lading as the 
It meant that in England the people at price of English corn rose, and vice versa* 



THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

I'rom the dr.ivviii),' liy Cli.uiipion 


large declined to believe in physical force But this did not remove the obvious fact 
as the necessary means to attaining that tlie cost of the sta])le food of the 
political reforms, preferring the methods working classes was kept high arlificially, 
of constitutional agitation. Chartism dis- in order to benefit or preserve the agri- 
solved itself in the fiasco of 1848. Hut cultural interest. Apart from phiiaii- 
the political demands of the Chartists thropic .considerations — though these 
were adopted by constitutional reformers, carried their due weight in many quarters — 
and were in great part conceded during the capitalist manufacturers, now the dom- 
the following half century — though they inant power in the House of Commons, 
have not brought the millennium. The began to perceive that if the price of 
episode emphasised the sobriety of the bread fell the operatives could live on a 
masses ; and the result was probably in lower money wage, that the wages bill 
measure due to the improvement inthecon- would be lowered, and with it the cost of 
ditions of the industrial population owing production; that is to say, the middle 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. classes saw that their own interests would be 
We have remarked that the (^rn Laws served by the ^.bolition of tfie Corn Laws. 
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QUEEN VICTOREA IN HER CORONATION ROBES. 1838 
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The Anti-Corn Law League, first formed 
in 1838, owed its existence to a serious 
depression of the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Cobden, Bright, and others of the 
leading organisers were philanthropists 
who saw the iniquity of artificially main- 
taining the price of food when wages were 
low and employment uncertain. They 
recruited their sui^portcrs to a great 
extent among the starving operatives of 
the North and Midlands. But the funds 
lor the Free Trade cam])aign were largely 


their own })ros})cctivc hiin. The working 
classes, however, were not convinced by 
the Chartist doctrine, and felt that if 
bread were cheaper life would be easier. 
An Irish famine coini)leted the conversion 
of the Conservative leader. Sir Robert 
Feel, who had already been agitating his 
party for Free Trade measures and the 
removal or reduction of duties protecting 
British industries. He took a number of 
his colleagues with him, but not the party 
as a whole. Peelites and Whigs together 



QUEEN VICTORIA'S FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT TO THE CITY OF LONDON 
The first official visit of Queen Victoria to the City of London was on Lord Mayor’s Day, November Uth, 18:i7, and in 
this picture her carriage is seen passing Temple Bar on the way to the Guildhall. The picture is interesting not only 
on account of its historic value, but also by reason of the glimpse W.hicli it gives of a part of London now entirely altered. 

supplied by manufacturers. There was no ('arried the r(.‘})eal of the ('orn Laws, but 
thought of givhng to flic masses the had hardly done so when the Protectionists 
francliise as a means of self-protection, and extremt' Radicals combined to defeat 
Accordingly, the extreme Chartists hated the Ministry, and Peid’s career as Prime 
the Free Traders, and openly opposed their Minister was closed. The Whigs, su])- 
propaganda, on the ground that the jiorted by TVxdites, assumed the govern- 
charter would secure to the people all, meiit, and WTre jiresently combined in 
and more than all, that was hojied from the Liberal jiarty. 

the repeal of the Corn Laws. The class Colonial develojnnent has been dealt with 

character of the Free Trade agitation in detail elsewhere ; but certain points must 

was a source of weakness, because the here be noticed. During the period under 

working-class agitators did not believe consideration nt‘arly the whole of the 

that the labouring class would benefit by Indian peninsula passed under the British 
it ; while the landed interest saw in it dominion as a result of the great Mahratta 
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war ; while the flfrst Burmese war added in North America, with the exception of 
territories beyond the Bay of Bengal. .-Newfoundland, as states of the Canadian 
Under Bentinck’s rule, progress was made Dominion. The foundation was laid for 
in the organisation of administration and that system under which the colony was 
the development of education. On the no longer to be treated as a subordinate 
north-west, however, the aggression of section of the empire, but was to receive 
Persia, more or less under the tegis of full responsible government — a govern- 

Russia, produced British , ment, that is, in which the 

intervention in the affairs ■" '' Ministers are res])onsible to 

of Afghanistan, with dis- ; rej)resentativc assem- 

astrous consequences, of • blies as Ministers in England 

which the evil effects were ^ responsible to Parlia- 

at any rate diminished by Vv , ment ; to become, in fact, 

the skilful operations of | mutath nuUcuuHs, a counter- 

Pollock and Knott. In the mk.l, i part of the United Kingdoin, 

same decade, however, the ; practically independent ex- 

British supremacy was J ce})t in matters affecting 

challenged by the Sikh war and peace. Canada, 

army of the Punjab. Beaten indeed, did not immediately 

in the first struggle, the achieve this status even 

Sikhs were renewing their after the Act of Reunion; 

challenge in 1848, when g, , hut that Act may be re- 

Lord Dalhousie arrived in garded as initiating the 

India to take up the gage hUHI .. change which has since 

of battle and extend the prince albert been carried out in nearly 


PRINCE ALBERT 


British dominion, in 1840, The younger son of the Duke of Saxe- all the British colonieswlierc 


T Coburg-Gotha, Prince Albert first met 

oyer th.. Land of the I lye Queen victoria ini SSO. They fell in lova, 
Rivers up to the mountain and were married in 1840, the Prince then 
Dasses. thus comnletincr the receiving the title of Royal Highness. 


passes, thus completing the receiving the title 
ring-fence of mountain and ocean girdling 
the British Empire in India. 

In Australia th^' settlements, which at 
first had been penal in character, were 
assuming the form of true colonies, but 
were not yet emancipated. In South 
. Africa, transferred to Great 
f R Britain as a result of the Najio- 

^ , *’*. ** Iconic war, a part of the Dutch 

population — l)artly in conse- 
quence of the abolition of slavery — began 
during the fourth decade of the century to 
remove itself beyond the sphere of British 
interference, and to found the com- 
munities which developed into the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Republic. 

It was, however, almost at the moment 
of Queen Victoria’s accession that dis- 
satisfaction with the existing system in the 
colonies of U])per and Lower Canada, 
which had been established in the time of 
the younger Pitt, reached an acute stage, 
issuing in insurrection and in the dispatch 
of the epoch-making commission of Lord 
Durham. The report of the commissioner 
was the starting-point virtually of a new 
theory of colonial relations. It led 
directly to the Act of Reunion of 1842, 
which was gradually followed by the 
federal union of all the British colonies 


ce AiDert nrst met i \ a ' - \ 

16. They fell in 10V3, th*' wliitc population lias 
840, the Prince then ccascd to bear tlic character 
Royal Highness, gaiTisOll. Of tllC 

religious movements in this period some 
account will be found in a later chapter 
of this section. But we have still to review 
here a development of English literature 
which has no ])arallel except in the vShake- 
spearean era, f(yi* the beginnings of which 
we must go back to the Revolution epoch. 

During three-fourths of the eighteenth 
century, classical ism had dominated prose 
and poetry alike. In place of jioems, 
satires, epigrams, admiral)lc essa^^s and 
dissertations in verse had been produced 
in al>undance in strict accord with rigid 
conventions ; no scope had been granted 
to the lyrical utterance of passion, and 
s])OTitaiieity had been re])ressed as barbaric 
or at least impolite. But the spirit which 
was rousing itself to a stormy attack 
on social and political conventions was 
not to spare the conventions of literature. 

. These were, indeed, set at 

The Genius 

» Robert Burns, whose first 

volume of jiocms appeared m 
1786. Burns, however, was not a pioneer 
in the true sense — consciously ])romul- 
gating a new theory. Essentially his 
work was the most splendid expression 
of a poetical type which had always 
flourished in Scotland outside the realms 
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of polite literature. But its power and 
fascination arrested attention, and carried 
the conviction that subjects forbidden 
by the critics as vulgar were capable of 
treatment which was undeniably poetical. 
He demonstrated anew that the poet's 
true function is to appeal to the emotions 
of men, and that this may be done through 
the medium of language which is not at 
all cultured. Unlike Burns, however, the 
so-called “ Lake School ” of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were conscious exponents of 
a theory which defied the crit- 
of Great dogmas of the day. But 

Poets Coleridge’s practice contra- 
dicted a part of his own theory, 
and when Wordsworth acted ujion it in its 
entirety, he did not write poetry. Their 
revolt against artificial language and 
artificial restrictions of subject led them 
virtually to affirm that the best poetry 
may treat of commonplace matters in 
commonjilace language. 

The j)aradox becomes obvious when we 
])erceive that Coleridge is never corrimon- 
])lacc, and that it is precisely when he is 
not commonplace that Wordsworth is 
great, though unfortunately he innx'r 
recognised that truth himself. The familiar 


fact must yield the unfamiliar tliought ; 
the familiar terms must combine in the 
unfamiliar phrases which stamp themselves 
upon the mind. The current criticism erred, 
not in condemning the commonplace, but 
in identifying the commonplace with the 
superficially familiar, and treating con- 
ventions as tundamental laws of art. 
That these were errors was conclusively 
proved by the practice rather than by the 
critical expositions of the Lake school. 
The volume of “ Lyrical Ballads,” which 
contained ” Tintern Abbey ” and the 
” Ancient Mariner,” was a sufficient 
refutation of the orthodox doctrines. 

The poetical work whicli was produced 
in the twenty-six years which jiassed 
between the jniblication of the ” Lyrical 
Ballads,” 1798, and the deatli of Byron, 
1824, travelled far enough from the 
standards of the eighteenth century. 
Within that period Sir Walter Scott 
adapted the old ballad form to metrical 
narrative, and turned men’s minds back 
to revel in the gorgeous asjicct of the 
Middle Ages, somewhat forgetlul c'f their 
ugly side. Byron burst u])on the public, 
an avowed rebel, whose tragic jioses were 
unf()rtunat(‘ly only too easy of imitation 



A ROYAL ROMANCE : THE MARRIAGE OF QUfeEN VICTORIA IN 1810 
Tne interesting ceremony represented in the above picture took place at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on February 
JOth, 1840. Queen Victoria was then in her twenty-first year, while Prince Albert was three months her junior. 


From the painting by Sir George Ilaytcr 
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by a host of self-conscious rhymesters, and 
gave vice a morbid picturesqueness ; but 
redeemed himself by the genuineness of 
his passion for liberty, and died at Misso- 
longhi fighting for the 
liberation of Greece . 

Shelley, a rebel of another 
kind, shocked the world 
l')y his Promethean defi- 
ance of an unjust God, of 
tyranny in ev^ery form, 
but was, in fact, the 
prophet not of atheism 
and materialism, but of 
an intensely spiritual 
pantheism ; the most 
ethereal, most intangible, 
most exquisite among the 
masters of song. John 
Keats died when he was 
only five- and- twenty, but 
he had already lived long 
enough to win for him- 
self a secure place in the 
elysium of “ poets dead 
and gone.” His poetry 
is the practical exiuession 
of his own dictum : 

” Beauty in truth, truth beauty ; that is 
all ye know on (^arth, and all yc need to 
know.” Among great English poets there 
is no other wliose work 
is so devoid of all ethical 
element, none in whom 
the sense of pure beauty 
is so overmastering or its 
rend(M'ing more ]X‘rfect. 

Among the poets whom 
we have named, Byron’s 
infiuence aknie was Eui’o- 
pean; but that influence 
pales by the side of 
Walter Scott’s in the 
realm of prose romance. 

There were novelists 
before Scott, but it was 
he who gave to the novel 
that literary predomin- 
ance which at one time 
characterised tlie drama. 

Practically it was he who 
revealed the capacities of 
prose romance for the 
portrayal of character and 
of picturescpie incident, 
through the amazing achievement of the 
series of “Waver ley Novels,” whereof the 
first appeared in 1814. Before the close of 
our period, the genius of Charles Dickens 
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RICHARD COBDEN 


“The Apostle of Free Trade,” he denounced 
as iniquitous artificially to maintain the price 
of food when wages were low and employ- 
ment uncertain, and to his labours was largely 
due the abolition of the Corn Laws in isiu. 



JOHN BRIGHT 

Along with Cobden and others in the agitation 
against the Corn Laws, John Bright used 
his great eloquence both in Parliament and on 
the public platform to further the cause of Free 
Trade. He held office in later Ministries. 


had already developed a new type of the 
novelist’s art, in the “ Pickwick Papers ” ; 
but his great contemporary and rival, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, had not 

^ yet acliievcd fame in this 

field. The Bronte sisters, 
however, with “ Wuther- 
ing Heights ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ J ane 
Eyre,” 1847, 
givx'ii convincing proof, 
if any were needed after 
Jane Austen, .Scott’s con- 
lcin])orary, that the novel 
is a literary instrument 
which woman can handle 
as successfully as man. 
By that time all the great 
poets of tlie Revolution 
eia had passed away, 
save Wordsworth, wlin 
was all but an octo- 
genarian ; blit the stars 
of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing had already apjieared 
above the liorizon. 

Tlie time of ferment 
wliieli ])ro(luced this out- 
burst of literary aidivitx’ 
was alsores}X)nsible for two new movement"' 
of English thought, the utilitarian and the 
idealist. I’tilitarianism is the sceptical 
and inductive s])irit 
su(‘h ('ighlcenth - century 
thinkiTS as David Hume. 
appli('d to the study of 
morals and social institu- 
tions. T]i(‘ movement 
bc\gnn witli the Eriaich 
Encyi'kqxedists : it ('ami* 
to England through 
Jeremy Bentham, 1748- 
1832, than whom no man 
has exercised a more far- 
rearhing inllnenct' on the 
thought or government of 
modern England. Most 
of the social and ]>o]itical 
refoi'ms which charac- 
terise the early Vdetorian 
era were suggested by 
Bentham. His two great 
works, the “ Eragment on 
Government,” 1776, and 
the “ Principles of Morals 
and Legislation,” 1789, 
belong chronologically to the age of the 
Revolution ; but it was only in later life 
that Bentham became a ])rophet among 
his own people. His greatest disciple was 
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CHRISTENING THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE PRESENT KING EDWARD, IN 1841 

From the painting by Sir Hay ter 
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John Stuart Mill, 1806-1873, whose versa- 
tile genius never showed to more advantage 
than when he-was handling social questions 
in Bent ham’s spirit. Mill was not so 
rigorous a thinker as Bentham ; but the 
moral enthusiasm of the younger man, his 
power of exposition, and his suscepti- 
bility to the best ideas of his time, gave 
him the respectful attention of all thought- 
ful minds. What Bentham did for the 
theory of legislation, Mill did for the 
theory of wealth. Mill’s “Political Eco- 
nomy,” 1848, although largely based 
upon the investigations of Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Malthus, marks an era in 
the history of that science. Mill was the 
first to defiiKi with accuracy the proper 
limits of economic study. 

He originated a number 
of new theories. He 
diagnosed the economic 
evils of his time and sug- 
gested practical remedies. 

Above all, however, he 
was the first to see the 
jxirts of economic science 
in their true proportions 
and to connect them as 
an ordered whok‘. The 
t e n d e n c y o f ni o d e r n 
thought is to belittle the 
deducti\'e school of econo- 
mists which Mill repre- 
sents ; but his claim to 
b(' regank'd as the classic 
of that school has never 
been disput<’d. Similarly, 
by his , later writings 
“ Liberty, ” i83(), 

“ Representative (iovern- 
ment,” 1860, he became 
the acen'dited ex])onent of English 
Liberalism ; while his essay on “ Utili- 
tarianism,” i8()i. by giving a larger and 
less material interj)retation to Bentham’s 
formula, “the greatest hajipincss of the 
greatest number,” did much to bring out 
the common basis of belief on which 
Liberals and idealists have conducted 
their long controversy. 

The idealist movement begins with 
Coleridge, whose philosophic writings, 
notably the “ Aids to Reflection,” pub- 
lished in 1825, although fragmentary and 
unsystematic, are the first sign of a 
reaction among English metaphysicians 
against Hume’s disintegrating criticism. 
In a diluted and theological form the new 
tenets formed the intellectual stock in 


trade of the Tract arians, whose attempt 
to imbue Anglican dogmas with a new 
significance and to dt‘stroy the insularity 
of the Established Church is the most 
remarkable phenomenon in the religious 
history of modern England. The idealists 
found a powerful though erratic ally in 
Thomas Carlyle, 1705-1881. In literature 
a romantic of the most lawless sort, 
unequalled in power of ])hrase, in pictorial 
imagination, and in dramatic humour, but 
totally deficient in architectonic skill, 
Carlyle wrote one history, “ The French 
Revolution,” 1837, and two biographies, 

“ Cromwell,” “ Frederick the 

Great,” 1858-1865, of surpassing interest. 
But his most characteristic utterances 
are to be found in “ Sartor 
Re salt us,” 1833, and 
“Heroes an d H e r o- 
Worship,” 1841, the first 
a biting attack upon 
formalism and dogma, the 
second a vindication of 
the importance of indi- 
vidual genius in maintain- 
ing and in reforming the 
social fabric. Carlyle’s 
gospel of labour and 
silence, and liis preference 
for the guidance of instinct 
as opposed to that of 
conscious refl^Ttion, have 
exercised a great, though 
indeterminate, inlluence 
upon many thinkers who 
are unconscious of theii 
debt to him. 

C ar 1 y 1 e ’ s ch a r ac t cri st i cs 
can hardly be tmmght out 
more vividly than by 
placing his work beside that of Ihomas 
Babington Macaulay, no idcsilist, but a 
tyj)ic.al Whig, whose clear-cut antithetical 
style made him the past -master of popular 
exposition, and the still ])revalent model 
for the essayist and the historian. 

Finally, we note the a})])earance of John 
Ruskin, whose “ Modern Painters ” began 
to api)earin 1842. Entering the literary 
field ])rimarily as a critic of the arts of 
painting and architecture, Ruskin extended 
his criticism, constructive and destructive, 
to literature and economics, the essential 
characteristic of his teaching being insist- 
ence on the ethical basis of all human 
energies : teaching expressed with unsur- 
passed eloquence. 

H. W. C. Davis; A. D. Innes 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


As poet and novelist Scott occupies a unioue 
on place amonjf the world’s k writers. From his 
1 fertile pen came a rich library of stiri iujir talcs 
ana a^fow with the magic of romance and 
revealing a creative genius unmatched since 
Shakespeare. Born in 1771, he died in 1832. 
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THE REACTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

AND THE ASCENDANCY OF METTERNICH 

'^HE Austrian stale, totally disor- Theresa and J()se}>h II. His chief defect 
^ ^n^anised by the ])eriod of the French was liis \ovv of tri flinty details, which de- 
Re volution and Na])oleoiU(' wars, had ]>rived him of any coni])rehensive view of 
nevertheless succec^ded in rounding off a subjecd ; and his constant interfereru'c 
its territoiies at the Congress of Vienna, with the busiiu'ss of llu' Council of State 
In internal affairs Francis J. and Metier- ])i (‘vented any s\ sltanatic conduct of affairs, 
nich tried as far as ])ossible to juesca've Fi ancis owed it to M('tteniich 

the old ordia' of things; they washed for k p Austria, once more ludd 

aw absolute monarchy, and favoured th(‘ . **L th,.* highest position in 

privileged classes, 'fhen^ was no more Euro})e ; lu‘ wais therelore glad 

tenacious su])porter of wdiat was old, no to entrust him wath the maiiagenKait of 
more persistent observer of routine than foreign ])oh('y wdiile he contented himself 
thc' good Emperor Francis. He was an wath internal affairs. Mettcaaiich was the 
absolute ruler in th(‘ s])irit of cons(a'vatism. centre of Euro])i.‘an dijdomacy ; but he 

He saw' a national dang(a' in any move- wais only a diplomatist, no statismau like 
ment of nuai’s minds w'hich deviate<l from Kaunitz and Felix S(. hwarzenbeig. Ih' 
the letter of his commands, hat(‘d from did not consolidate the iiew’ Austria lor the 
the iirst all inno\adions, and ruk'd his future, but only tried to check th(‘ whee'l 
people from the Cabinet. He delighted to of progress and to hold tlu' reins with 
travel through liis dominions, and re('ei\'e the assistance^ of his henchman Gentz ; 
the joyful .greetings of l\is loyal subjeads. evc'rything wais to rcMnain stationary, 
since he laid the highest \'aliu' on ] o})U- The police zealously helped to main- 
The Vain ’ uotwat hstanding all his tain tins ])rinci])lc' ot govcn-nmeiit, and 

_ kecmnc'ss of observation and prosecaitc'd c'very frec'-think('r as sus- 

rTa^ncis industry, ht' ]H)ssess('d no pectcal of dcanocracy. Austria was in 

ideas of his ow'ii. E\'en Metier- the* fullest sense a country of ]M)lice ; 
nich w'as none* too highh' gifted in this it su])ported an army of " mouchards ” 
re'siieed. Francis made*, at tlie most, onlv and informers. The post-othe:e otlieaals 
negative of the* abundance* of his disregardc'd the ])ii\acy of lett(*rs, spies 

supreme jiower. Those who served him waitched teadi'eis and students in the 
were bound to olic'v him blindly : but he* a('ade*mies ; c've'ii su( h loyal Austrians as 
lack(‘d the* vigour and stre*ngth of characte*r t.rillr )arzer and Zedlitz e ame into collision 
for great and imastc'rful actions ; his wath the dedee'tiws. The censorship was 
thoughts and washes w’ere those* of a blindly intolerant and ]>ushed its inter- 
pc‘nnanent official. Like* h'rede*ric William terence to extreancs. Public education, 
111., he loatht'd independent characters, from the university down to the village 
men of ])ersonal view's, and he therefore school, suffered under the suspicious 
treated his brothers Chark‘s and John tutelage of the authorities ; school and 
wath unjustified distrust. ^ ('hure'h alike w'ere unprogres- 

The only member of his family really Sus^tcion and provincial estates, 

acceptable^ to him waas his youngest Esp!on*ng*e ^^^’^ly- acquired 
brother, the narrow-minded and character- and in the recovered Crown 

less Lewis. On the other hand, Franeas lands, w^re insignificant, leading, as a 
was solicitous for the spread of beneficial matter of fact, a shadowy existence, 
institutions, and for the regulation of the which rellected the depressed condition of 
legal system ; in i8ii he introduced the the population. But Hungary, which, 
“ Univa.*rsal Civil Code,” and in so doing since the time when Maria Theresa wars 
completed the task begun by Maria hard i)ressed, had insisted on its national 
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independence, was not disposed to descend 
from its height to the general insignificance 
of the other Crown lands, and the Archduke 
Palatine, Joseph, thoroughly sliared this 
idea. It was therefore certain that soon 
there would be an embittered struggle with 
. , . , . the government at Vienna, 

zee cnyi e to render the 

.. „ constitution of Hungary as 

and Tyrol. The indignation found its 
expression chiefly in the assemblies of 
the counties, which boldly contradicted 
the arbitrary and stereotyped commands 
from Vienna, w^liile a group of the nobility 
itself supported the view that the people, 
hitherto excluded from political life, 
should share in the movement. In the 
Reichstag of 1825 this group spoke very 
distinctly i gainst the exclu- 
sive" rule of tlu' nobility. 

The violent onslaught of the 
Reichstag against tiie (iovern- 
ment led, it is true, to no 
result; the standard-bearer of 
that group wars Count Steidien 
Szechenyi, wdiom his antago- 
nist, Kossuth, called “ the 
greatest of the Hungarians.” 

The Archduke Rainer, to 
whom the viceroyalty of the 
Italian possessions had been 
entrusted, was animated by 
111* best intention of {)ro- 
motirg the ha]>piness of th 
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both there and in Germany, as outcomes 
of the revolutionary spirit. Yet the hopes 
of the nations on both sides of the Alps 
were not being realised ; the ” Golden 
Age ” had still to come. 

The condition of the Austrian finances 
was deplorable. Since the year i8it, 
when Count Joseph Wallis, the Finance 
Minister, had devised a system which 
reduced by one-fifth the nominal value of 
the paper money — w^hich had risen to the 
amount of 1,060,000,000 gulden— per- 
manent bankru])tcy had prevailed. Silver 
disappeared from circulation, the national 
credit fell very low, and the revenue was 
considerably less than the expenditure, 
wdiich was enormously increased by the 
long war. In the year 1814 Count 
Stadion, the former Minister of the 
Interior, undertook the thank- 
less duties of Minister of 
Finance. He honestly exert('d 
himself to improve credit, 
introduce a fixed monetary 
standard, create order on a 
consistent ])lan, and with 
com])etent colleagues to de- 
velop the economic resources 
of tile nation. But various 
financial measures were neces- 
sary before the old pa])er 
money could be withrlrawn 
en bloc, and silver once more 
])ut into circulation. New 
loans had to be raised, which 


Lombard-Veiietian kingdom, He succeeded iiis father, Leopold increased the burden of in- 
and of familiarising 


II., as Emperor of Germany, but ffiroct 
in 1804 he renounced the title of ‘ ’ 


in the years 1816 to 
Italians wnth tlu* Austlian *German-*R<:>mTn Empero^^ retain- 1823, fl'om f),()00,()(>0 gulden 
rule ; but he w\as so hampered Emperor of Austria. 24,000,000, and the annual 


by instructions from Vienna that he could 
not exercise any marked influence on the 
(Government. The Italians would hear 
nothing of tlie advantages of the Austrian 
rule, opposed all “ Germanisation,” and 
prided themselves on their old nationality. 
Literature, the Press, and secret societies 
aimed at national objects and encouraged 
indejiendence, while Metternich thought 
of an Italian confederation on the (L^rman 
model, and under the headshi}) of Austria. 

It was also very disastrous that the 
leading circles at Vienna regarded Italy 
as the chief support of the whole policy 
of the empire, and yet failed to understand 
the great diversity of social and political 
conditions in the individual states of the 
peninsula. Metternich, on the other hand, 
emi)loyed every forcible means to oppose 
the national wishes, which he regarded, 
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expenditure for the national debt from 
12,000,000 to 50,000,000. Th(‘ National 
Bank, opened in 1817, afforded efficient 
hel}). If Stadion diu not succeed in 
remodelling the system of indirect taxes, 
and if the reorganisation of the land ' 
tax proceeded slowly, the attitude of 
Hungary greatly added to the difficulties 
of the position of the great Minister of 
reform, who died in May, 1824. The state 
-I'u D • j of the Emperor Francis was 
LaL of"™** naturally the Promised Land 
of custom-house restrictions 
and special tariffs ; industry 
and trade were closely barred in. In 
vain did clear-headed politicians advise 
that all the hereditary dominions, ex- 
cepting Hungary, should make one 
customs district ; although the Govern- 
ment built commercial roads and canals, 
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still the trade of the empire with foreign 
countries was stagnant. Trieste never 
became for Austria that which it might 
have been ; it was left for Karl Ludwig 
von Bruck of Elbcrfeld to make it, in 
1833, a focus of the trade 
of the world by founding 
the Austrian-Lloyd Ship- 
})ing Company. Red 
tape prevailed in the 
army, • innovations were 
shunned, and the reforms 
of the Archduke Charles 
were interrupted. This 
was the outlook in 
Austria, the “ Faubourg 
St. Germain of Europe." 

Were things better in 
the rival state of Prussia ? 

Frederic William 111 . was 
the type of a homely 
bourgeois, a man of 
sluggish intellect and of 
a cold scepticism, which 



its opponents, although the old tutelage 
of the Church under the supreme bishop 
of the country still continued to be felt, 
and Frederic William, both in the secular 
and spiritual domain, professed an abso- 
lutism which did not 
care to see district and 
provincial synods estab- 
lished by its side. The 
union, indeed, produced 
no peace in the Church, 
but became the pretext 
for renewed quarrels ; 
nevertheless it was intro- 
duced into Nassau, 
Baden, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Anhalt, and 
a part of Hesse in the 
same way as into Prussia. 
The king wislied to give 
to the Catholic Church 
also a systematised and 
profitable development, 
and therefore entered 
into negotiations with 
the Curia, which were 


contrasted sharply with metternich in later life 
the patriotic fire aiid self- 

, C- f 1 • .1 after the fall of Napoleon m 1815 stands out 

devotion of llis peo])lC. prominently in tue history of the period. He COIlducted by the am 
His main object was to was the centre of European diplomacy, but he baSSddor Bartliold G. 
secure tranquillity ; the diplomatist and not a statesman. historian 

storm of the war of liberation, so foreign 


to his sympathies, had blown over, and 
he now wished to govern his kingdom 
in peace. Religious questions interested 
him more than 


but weak diplomatist. Niebuhr and Alten- 
stein, the Minister of Puldic Worshi]), made 
too many concessions to the Curia, and 
were not a match for Consalvi, the 
. Cardinal Secre- 


tliose of ptilitics ; 
h(‘ was a positive 
Christian, and it 
was the wish of 
llis heart to 
amalgamate the 
Lutheran and 
the Reformed 
(dnirches, an at- 
tem})t to which 
the s])irit of the 
age seemed very 
f a v o u r a b 1 e. 

When the ter- 
centenary of the 
Reformation was 
commem orated 

in the year l 8 z 7 » andboththe Archduke Palatine, Joseph, and Count Stephen Sz^chOiyl d rcVCS, Miinstei*, 
he appealed for assisted the movement in assemblies and elsewhere. Szucht'myi was de- Padei bom, BreS- 
the union of the scribed by his antagonist Kossuth as “the greatest of the Hungrarlans." Kulm and 

two confessions, and found much response. Ermeland bishoprics, each with a clerical 


tary of State. 
On July ibtli, 
1821, Pope Pius 
VII. issued the 
Bull, " De salute 
a n i m a r u m," 
which was fol- 
lowed by an ex- 
planatory brief, 
“Quod de fide- 
lium." The king 
confirmed the 
agreement by an 
order of the Cabi 
net ; Cologne and 
Posen be cam ‘ 

Insisting on Its national independence, Hungary was unwilling to ^ ^ p K K 
descend to the insignificance of the other Crown lands under Austria, L . ^ 1 , ’ 



Joseph Szechenyi 

LEADERS OF HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE 


The new Liturgy of 1821, issued with his 
own concurrence, found great opposition, 
especially among the Old Lutherans ; its 
second form, in 1829, somewhat conciliated 


seminary. The cathedral chapters 
were conceded the right of electing 
the bishop, who, however, had neces- 
sarily to be a persona grata to the king. 
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The truce did not, indeed, last long ; 
the question of mixed marriages led to 
renewed controversy. Subsequently to 
1803, the principle held good in the 
eastern provinces of Prussia that the 
children in disputed cases should follow 
the religion of the fallier, a view that 
conflicted with a Bull of 1741 ; now, after 
'Tu D ki order of 1803 was to 

f ti* be valid for the Rhine province, 

® which was for the most part 

arriages Catholic. But the bishops of the 
districts appealed in 1828 to Poj)e Leo XII. 
He and his successor, Pius VIll., con- 
ducted long negotiations with the Prussian 
ambassador, Bunsen, whio, stecj)ed in the 
spirit of rcmianticism, saw the surest })ro- 
tection against the revolution in a close 
adherence between national governments 
and the Curia. 

Pius VIIL, an enemy of liberal move- 
ments, finally, by a brief of 1830, permitted 
the celebration of mixed marriages only 
when a })romise was given that the childnm 
born from the union would be brought 
u]) in the Catholic faith ; but the Prussian 
(Government did not accept the l>rit‘f, and 
matters st)on came to a dispute btdwiaai 
the (hiria and the Archbishop of Cologne. 

It was (ixcessively difficult to form the 
new Prussian state into a compact unity 
of a firm and flexible type. Not merely 
its elongated shape, its geograjihical inc<j- 
herency, and the position of Hanovia* as an 
excrescence on its Ixjdy, but above ('vei y- 
thing its comj)osition out of a luindred 
territorial fragments with tlic most diver- 
sified legislatures and the mf)St rooted 
dislike to centralisation, the av'ersion of 
the Rhenish Catholics to be included in the 
state which was Protestant by history and 
character, and tlie stubbornness of tlu^ 
Poles in the countries on the Vistula, quite 
counterbalanced a grfiwtli in population, 
now more tlian doubled, wliicli was wt'lcorne 
in itself. By unobtrusive and successful 
labour the greatest efforts were made to- 
Tk XI wards establishing some degree 
p ® of unity. The ideal of unity 

russian could not be universally realised 

* ® in the legal system and the ad- 
ministration of justice. The inhabitants, 
therefore, of the Rhenish districts were con- 
ceded the Code Napoleon, with juries and 
oral procedure, but the larger ])art of the 
monarchy was given tlie universal common 
law. The narrow-minded and meddlesome 
system of the excise and the local variations 
of the land-tax system were intolerable. 
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The New 

Prussian 

State 


The root idea of the universal duty of 
bearing arms, that pillar of the monarchy, 
was opposed on many sides. Tliis institu- 
tion, which struck deeyfly into family life, 
met with especial opposition and discon- 
tent in the newly acquired provinces. In 
large circles there prevailed the wish tliat 
there should no longer be a standing army. 

But finally th(^ constitution of the army 
was adhered to ; it cemented together the 
different elements of the country. The 
ultimate form was that of three years’ 
active service, two years’ service in the 
reservag and two periods of service in the 
militia, each of seven years. The fad 
that the universal duti(*s of bearing arms 
and defending the country were to be 
])ermanent institutions made Frcderi(' 
William suspicious. His narrow-minch'd 
but influential brother-in-law, Duke 
Charles of Mecklenbnrg-Strelit/, the sworn 
op})oiicnt of the reform legislation of Stein, 
Hardenberg, and Schiarnhorst, induced him 
to believe that a revolutionary party, 
whose movenu'nts weie obscure, want(‘d 


to employ the militia against the thron(% 
and advised, as a counttM' ])Teca.ution, that 


Prussia 
Divided into 
Provinces 


the militia and troo])S of tlu^ 
line should be amalgamated. 
But till' originator of the law 
of defence, the Minister of 


War, Hermann von Boyen, resolutely 
opposed this blissful necessity. An ordin- 
ance of April 30th, 18x5, divided Prussia 
into ti*n ]>rovin('es ; but since Jiast and 
West Ih'ussia., Lower Rhine and Cleves- 


Berg were soon united, tlie number was 
ultimately fixed at eight, whiicli were 
subdivided into administrative districts. 


Lords-henteiiant were ]:>laced at tin; 
head of the provinces inster.d of the 
former provincial Ministries. Thc'ir ad- 
ministrative sphere was accurately defined 
by a Cabinet order of November 3rd, 1817 ; 
they re])resented the entire (iovernment, 
and fortunately these res])r)nsible p[)sts 
were held by conijietent and occasionally 
])rominent men. The amalgamation of the 
new territories with Old Prussia was 


complete, both externally and internally, 
however difficult the task may have been 
at first in the province of Saxony and 
many other ])arts, and liowever much 
consistency and resolution may have been 
wanting at headquarters, in the immediate 
vicinity of Frederic William. But the 
struggle v/ith tlie forces of local particu- 
larism was long and obstinate. The 
great period of Prince Hardenberg. 
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Chancellor of State, was over. Ylc could 
no longer master the infinity of work 
which rested upon him, got entangled in 
intrigues and escapades, associated with 
despicable com])anions, and immediately 
lost influence with the king, himselt the soul 
of honour ; his share in the 
reorganisation of Prussia after 
the wars of liberation was 
too small. On the other hand, 
he guarded against Roman en- 
croachment, and assiduously 
worked at the (piestion of the 
constitution. His zeal to 
realise his intentions there 
too frequently h'ft the held 
o])en to the reactionaries in 
another s])here. Most of the 
higher civil servants admired 
the official lilxa'alism ot the 
chancellor, and thereton*, hk<‘ 

Hardenlx'rg and Stein, a])- 
peared to the reactionaric's 
as patrons of the eAtiauaigant 
(‘iithusiasm and “ Teutonis- 
ing ’’agitation of tlie youlli — 
as secret dcanoci'ats, in short. Hown was 
the closest support er of Hardenberg ; tlu‘. 
Finance Minist(‘r, Count P)iilow, lormeiiy 
the dislingaiished Finance Minister of the 
kingdom of West]dialia, usually suj)porte(l 
him. while the (diief of th(‘ W'ar Olfc'e, 
Witzleben, the ins(‘irarabl(‘ 
counsellor of the king, who 
even ventured to work co\mter 
to the Duke ol Mecklenburg, 
was one of the wa.rmest advo- 
cates of the reform oi Stein 
and Hardi'iiberg. The rc- 
ac'tionaries, under Marwit/ 
and other o])}>onents of the 
great age of i)rogress relied on 
the Ministers of the Interior 
and of the Police, the over- 
('autious Schuckmann and 
Prince William of Wittgen- 
stein. The latter was a bitter 
enemy of German ])atriotism 
and the constitution, and tlie 
best of the tools of Met ter - 
nich at the court of P>cilin. 

'I'he react ion which naturally 
followed the exul)erant lov(' of 
freedom shown in the wars of liberation 
was ])cculiarly felt in Pi'ussia. Janke, 
Schmalz, the brothei -in-law of Scharn- 
horst, and other place-hunters clumsily 
attacked in pamphlets the “ seducers of 
the people " and the “ demagogues,” in 


order to recommend themselves to the 
Governments as saviours ol the threatened 
society. The indignation at their false- 
hoods was general ; th^ue ajqxxared 
numerous refutations, the mbst striking of 
which proceeded from the })en of Schleier- 
maclur and Nieluihr. The 
Prussian and Wiirtemberg 
Governments, however, stood 
on the side of vSehmalz and 
his comjxinions, and rewarded 
his lalsehood wath a decora- 
tion and acknowledgment. 
Frederic William 111 ., indeed, 
strictly forbade, in January, 
T(St(), any further liti'rary 
controversy about st'cret 
combinations, but at the 

same time renewed the ])ro- 
hibition on such societies, at 
which great rejoicings broku' 
out in Vienna. He also for- 
bad(‘ the further ap]H‘arance 
of the “ Rhenish Mercui y,” 
whi('h denuiiuk'd a constitu- 
tion and libc'rty of the Press. 
(jneis(‘nau w'as nanovaal from tli(' gcni'ral 
command in ('oblenz. Wittgenstein’s 

spK's wen‘ continually active. 1'he 

emancipation of the Jews, m contradiction 
to the royal edict of i(Si2, lost ground 
The Act for the la^gulation of lancled pro- 
]><‘rty ])roclaimed in S(']')tem- 
l)er, i8n, was “explained” 
in i8i(). in a. fashion which 
favoured so greatly the pro- 
IK'i'ty of the nobli‘s at the 

cost of th(‘ j)ro])erty of the 
peasants that it virtually re- 

]H.'alc‘d the Regulation Act. 

In the course' of the last 
decade' there hael 1)een Ire- 
que'iit talk of a General 
('emncil. Stein’s ])ie)gramme 
of i(Se)8 ])ro])e.)se‘el that the 
Coune'il e)f State shoulel be the 
highe'st ratifying authority for 
ae ts e)f l»-.gislatie)n. Harden- 
berg, on the e)ther hanel, fear- 
ing for his own su})remacy, 
hael contem])latcel in l8io 
giving the council a far more 
moelest role'. Hut neither 
scheme re'ceixa'el a trial ; and in many 
(juarters a Council of State was only 
thought of with ajqn'ehension. When, 
then, hnally the orelinance of March 20th, 
1817, establisheel the (huncil e)f State, it 
was merely the liighest advisory authority, 
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FREDERIC WILLIAM III. 
He ascended the throne of Prussia 
in I75>7, and being deeply inte- 
rested in religious questions, he 
did much to further the union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. 



NIEBUHR THE HISTORIAN 
Distinguished as a historian, Bar- 
thold Niebuhr in IHiili took up 
his residence at Bonn, and gave 
a great impetu.s to historical learn- 
ing by his lectures in that city. 
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the foremost counsellor of the Crown, and 
Stein’s name was missing from the list of 
those summoned by the king. 

The first labours of the Council of State 
were directed to the reform of the taxa- 
tion, which Count Biilow, the Finance 
Minister, wished to carry out in the spirit 
of modified Free Trade. His schemes were 
^ . very aggressive, and aimed at 

The Aggre.«»e commerce, 

c o but showed that, considering 

Count Bulow financial distress of the 

moment, the state of the national debt, 
which in i8i8 amounted to 217,000,000 
thalers, £33,000,000, the want of credit, 
and the deficit, no idea of any remission 
of taxation could be entertained. In 
fact, Biilow demanded an increase of the 
indirect taxes, a proposal which naturally 
hit the lower classes very hard. Humboldt 
headed the opponents of Biilow, and a bitter 
struggle broke out. The notables convened 
in the pr9vinces to express their views re- 
jected Billow’s taxes on meal and meat, but 
pronounced in favour of the direct personal 
taxation, graduated according to classes. 

Biilow was replaced as Finance Minister 
at the end of 1817 by Klewitz — the extent 
of whose office was, however, much dim- 
inished by all sorts of limitations — and 
received the newly created post of Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. In Altenstein, 
who between 1808 and 1810 had failed to 
distinguish himself as Finance Minister, 
Prussia found a born Minister of Public* 
Worship and Education. 

In spite of many unfavourable conditions 
he put the educational system on a sound 
footing ; he introduced in 1817 the pro- 
vincial bodies of teachers, advocated uni- 
versal compulsory attendance at school, 
encouraged the national schools, and was 
instrumental in uniting the University of 
Wittenberg with that of Halle, and in 
founding the University of Bonn in 1818. 
Biilow, a pioneer in his own domain, 
not inferior to Altenstein in the field of 
Biilow *s Church and school, adminis- 
h'* Ibe customs department, 

Customs ^ supported by the shrewd 
* Maassen. The first preparatory 
steps were taken in 1816, especially in 
June, by the abolition of the waterway 
tolls and the inland and provincial 
duties. A Cabinet Order of August ist, 
1817, sanctioned for all time the principle 
of free importation, and Maassen drew 
up the Customs Act, which became law 
on May 26th, 1818, and came into force 
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at the beginning of 1819, according to 
Treitschke the most liberal and matured 
politico-economic law of those days ” ; it 
was simplified in 1821 to suit the spirit 
of Free Trade, and the tolls were still more 
lowered. An order of February 8th, 1819, 
exempted from taxation out of the list 
of inland products only wine, beer, brandy, 
and leaf tobacco ; on May 30th, 1820, a 
graduated personal tax and corn duties 
were introduced. 

Thus a well-organised system of taxation 
was founded, which satisfied the national 
economy for some time. All social forces 
were left with free power of movement and 
scope for expansion. It mattered little if 
manufacturers com])lained, so long as the 
national prosi)crity, which was quite 
shattered, revived. Prussia gradually 
found the way to the German Customs 
Union. No one, it is true, could yet 
predict that change ; but, as if with a 
presentiment, complaints of the selfish- 
ness and obstinacy of tlie tariff loan were 
heard beyond the Prussian frontiers. 
What progress had been made with the 
constitution granting provincial estates 
_ ^ . and po])ular representation, 

of* Frerrir” ^ ^iug by the 

edict of May 22rKi, 1815 ? 

Ihe commission promised for 
this purjxise was not summoned until 
March 30th, 1817. Hardcnberg directed the 
])roceedings since it had assembled on July 
7th in Berlin, sent Altenstein, Beyme, and 
Klewitz to visit the provinces in order to 
collect thorough evidence of the existing 
conditions, and received reports, which 
essentially contradicted each other. 

It appeared most advisable that the 
Ministers should content themselves with 
establishing provincial estates, and should 
leave a constitution out of the question. 
Hardenbcrg honestly tried to make pro- 
gress in the question of the constitution 
and to release the royal word which had 
been pledged ; Frederic William, on the 
contrary, regretted having given it, and 
gladly complied with the retrogressive 
tendencies of the courtiers and supporters 
of the old regime. He saw with concern 
the contests in the South German chambers 
and the excitement among the youth of 
Germany ; he pictured to himself the 
horrors of a revolution, and Hardenberg 
could not carry his point. 

The Federal Diet, the union of the princes 
of Germany, owed its existence to the 
Act of Federation of June 8th, 1815, which 
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could not possibly satisfy the hopes of a 
nation which had conquered a Napoleon. 
Where did the heroes of the wars of 
liberation find any guarantee for their 
claims ? Of what did the national rights 
consist, and what protection did the whole 
Federation offer against foreign countries ? 

Even the deposed and mediatised princes 
of the old empire were deceived in their 
last hopes ; they had once more dreamed 
of a revival of their independence. But 
they were answered with cold contempt 
that the new political organisation of 
(xerinany demanded that the princes and 
counts, who had been found already 
mediatised, should remain incori)orated 
into other political bodies or be incorpor- 
ated afresh ; that the Act of Federation 
inv’^olved the implicit recognition of this 
necessity. The Act of Federation ])leased 
hardly anyone, not even its own designers. 

The opening of the Federal Diet, con- 
vened for September ist, 1815, was 
again postponed, since negotiations were 
taking place in Paris, and there were 
various territorial disjmtes between the 
scviaal federal states to be decid(‘(l. 

Austria was scheming for Salz- 
ispu es burg and the Breisgau, Bavaria 

sJtT Palatinate; 

the two had come to a mutual 
agreement at the cost of the House of 
Baden, whose elder line was dying out, 
and Baden was confront (^d with the 
danger of dismemberment. The two chief 
powers disputed about Mainz until llu‘ 
town fell to Hesse-Darmstadt, but the 
right of garrisoning the important federal 
fortress fell to them both. Baden only 
jcjined the Federation on July 2()th, 1815, 
Wurtemberg on September xst. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of Austria and 
Prussia permission was given to Russia, 
Great Britain, and France to have am- 
bassadors at Frankfort, while the h'edcra- 
tion had no permanent representatives at 
the foreign capitals. Many of the South 
German courts regarded the foreign am- 
bassadors as a support against the leading 
German powers ; the secondary and petty 
states were most afraid of Prussia. 

Finally, on November 5th, 1816, the 
Austrian ambassador oj^ened the meeting 
of the Federation in Frankfort with a 
speech transmitted by Metternich. On 
all sides members were eager to move 
resolutions, and Metternich warned them 
against precipitation, the very last fault, 
as it turned out, of which the Federal Diet 


was likely to be guilty. On the question 
* of the domains of Electoral Hesse, with 
regard to which many private persons 
took the part of the elector, the Federation 
sustained a complete defeat at his hands. 
The question of the military organisation 
of the Federation was veiy inadequately 
solved. When the Barbary States in 1817 
extended tlieir raids in 

® ® . search of slaves and booty as 

a German Fleet 

an one attacked merchantmen, the 
Hanseatic towns lodged complaints before 
the Federal Diet, l)ut the matter ended in 
words. The ambassador of Baden, recalling 
t he glorious ]’)ast history of the Hansa, in 
vain counselled the federal states to build 
their own ships. The Federation remained 
dependent on the favour of foreign mari- 
time Powers ; the question of a German 
fleet was droppc'd. Nor was more done 
for trade and comirua'ce ; the mutual 
exchange of food-stufls was still fettered 
by a hundred restrictions. 

How did the matter stand with the per- 
formance of tlie article of tlie Act of 
Federation, which ]'>romised diets to all 
the f(?deral states ? 

Charles Augustus of Saxe- Weimar had 
grant(^d a constitution on May 5th, i8i(), 
and placed it under the guarantee of the 
Federation, which also guaranteed the 
Mecklenburg constitution of 1817. The 
Federation generally refrained from inde- 
pendent action, and omitted to i)ut into 
practice the inconwnient article empower- 
ing them to sit in judgment on “ the v/is- 
dom of each federal government.’' Austria 
and Prussia, like most of the federal 
governments, rejoiced at this evasion ; 
it mattered nothing to them that the 
peoples were deceived and di scout (uited. 

The same evasion was adojited in the 
case of Article XVI II., on the liberty 
of the Press. The north of Germany, 
which liad hitherto lived apparently 
undisturbed, and the south, which was 

, seething with the new constitu- 

The Feudal 


tional ideas, 


somewhat 


^ VV V/1 VV i it* L, 

. abruptly divided on this point. 

in Hanover system, 

which had been very roughly handled by 
Westphalian and French rulers, returned 
cautiously and without undue haste out of 
its lurking-place after the restoration of the 
House of Guelph. In the General Landtag 
the landed interest was enormously in the 
pret)onderance. Count Miinster-Leden- 
burg, who governed the new kingdom 
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from London, sided with the nobility ; the 
constitution imposed in 1814 rested on 
tlie old feudal principles. The estates 
solemnly announced on January 17th, 
1815, the union of the old and new terri- 
tories into one whole, and on December 
7th, Hano\'er received a new con- 

st! tuticjii on the dual -chamber system, and 
with coin])l(de equality of rights for the 
two chambers. The nobility and the 
official class were predominant. There 
was no trace of an organic develo])ment 
of the commonwealth ; the nobility con- 
c(‘ded no reforms, and the j)eoj)le took little 
interest in the proceedings of the chambers. 


Charles insulted King George IV., and 
challenged Miinster to a duel. Finally, 
the Federal Diet intervened to end the 
mismanagement, and everything grew ripe 
for the revolution of 

In the kingdom of Saxony, so reduced 
in territory and ])opulation, matters re- 
turned to the old footing. Frederic Au- 
gustus 1 . the Just maintained order in the 
])e('uliar sense in which he understood the 
word. Only quite unt(mable conditions 
w'cre reformed, otherwise the king and 
the Minister, ('ount Kinsiedel, considered 
that the highest political wasdom was to 
persevere in the old order of things. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN'X)F BREMERHAVEN, FOUNDED IN 1^27 riu.i.dm.n. 


The preponderance of tlie nobility was 
less oppressive in Hrunswick. (ka)rge TV. 
acted as guardian of lh(' young duke. 
Charles JI.^ and Count Munster in London 
conducted the affairs of state, wath 
the assistance of the Privy ('ouncil of 
Brunswick, and promoteal the material 
interests of the state, and the countr\ 
received on A])ril 25th in the “ renewed 
system of states ” a suitable constitution. 
Everything wanit on as wais wished until 
(iiaries. in October, 1824, himself assumed 
the government and declared war on the 
constitution. A regime of the most de- 
spicable caprice and licence now began ; 


Indust ri(*s and trade were filtered, and 
there WTis a total absence of activity. The 
offi(ials w'cre as narrow as the statesmen. 
In the Federation Saxony aiv\ ays sided with 
Austiia, Ixing full of hatred of Prussia ; 
Saxony w^as only important in the ckwaioj)- 
ment of art. PLven under King Anthony, 
after May, 1827, ever\ihing remained in 
the. old ])osition. Einsiedci’s statt'srnan- 
ship was as powaniul as before, and the 
discontent among the jX'ople grew. 

The two M(‘ckienl)nrgs remained feudal 
states, in wiiich the middle class and the 
peasants w'ere of no account. Even th(‘ 
organic constitution of 1817 for SchwTiin 


REACTIONARY RULERS OF EUROPEAN STATES 
Assuming^ the government of Brunswick in Charles II. declared war on the constitution, and a regime of the most 

despicable caprice and licence went on until the Federal Diet intervened to end the mismanagement. Known as the Just, 
Frederic Augustus I. of Saxony followed in the old order of things, and thus the country was stunted in its industries. King 
of Wurtemberg, William I. promised a liberal representative constitution, but did not fulfil his pledges ; he died in 18-1. 

made no alteration in the feudal ])ower |.(reat advances, especially in Hamburg and 

prevailing since 1755 ; the kniglits wt're Hremtai. The founding of Bremerhaveii 

still, as CN’er. su])reme in the country. The by tlu‘ burgomaster Johann Smidt, a 

bternlierg Diet ot 1819 l('d certainly to thr ('lever ])olitician, opened fresh ])aths of 

abolition of serfdom, but the jiosition of world coinmeiTe to J->remeii. 

the p(\asants was not im])ro^’(‘d liy tliis The fdei'tor William 1., who liad returned 
measur(e iMuigration Ina'anK' inon^ ('om- to Hessi^-l'asstT wished to bring t'very- 

mon ; trades and industries wen^ stagnant, thing ba('k to tht' footing of 180b, wlaai he 

hA’en Oldenburg was contcait with “ poli- lelt his eountiy ; he deilared tlie ordin- 

tical hibernation.” Franklort-on-Main an< es oi “ his administrator ] eiomi' ” not 

receivi'd a constitution on October 18th, to b(‘ binding on him, na'ognised tlu? saU' 

i8if), and many obsolete customs were of domains as little as the advaiu'enicnt 

abolished. In the Hansa towns, on the of Hessian oflK'tas, but wished to make tlu‘ 

contrary, the old jiatrianiial ('onditions lullest us(‘ of that jiart of the Westjihalian 

wen' again m iuli torci' : tlu* council ruled ordinances whicli brought him jiersonal 

alisoUitely. Trade and conimerci' made advantage. Ih' promised, indeed, a liberal 
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representative constitution, but trifled 
with the Landtag, and contented himself 
with the promulgation of the unmeaning 
family and national law of March 4th, 
1817. When he died, unlamented, in 
1821, the still more capricious and worth- 
less regime of William II. began, which 
was marked by debauchery, family quar- 
« rels, and public discontent. 

® ® Far more edifying was the state 

things in Hesse -Darmstadt, 
1* where the Grand Duke, Lewis 
L, although by inclination attached to the 
old regime, worked his best for reform, and 
did not allow himself to be driven to re- 
action after the conference at Carlsbad. He 
gave Hesse on December 17th (March i8th), 
1820, a representative constitution, and was 
an enlightened ruler, as is shown, among 
other instances, by his acquiescence in the 
efforts of Prussia toward a customs union. 

The most unscrupulous among the 
princes of the Rhenish Confederation, 
Frederic of Wiirtcmberg, readily noticed 
the increasing discontent of his subjects, 
and wished to meet it by the proclamation 
of January iith, 1815, that ever since 
1806 he had wished to give his country a 
constitution and representation by estates ; 
but when he read out his constitution to 
the estates on May 15th, these prom])tly 
rejected it. The excitement in the coun- 
try increased amid constant appeals to 
the ‘'old and just right.” Frederic died 
in the middle of a dispute on October 30th, 
1816. Under his son, William L, who was 
both chivalrous and ambitious, a bett('r 
time dawned for Wiirtemberg. But the 
estates offered such oj)position to him that 
the constitution was not formed until 
September 25th, i8iq ; but the first diet of 
1820-1821 was extremely amenable to the 
government. William was very popular, 
although his rule showed little liberalism. 

Bav^aria, after the dethronement of its 
second creator, Napoleon, had recovered 
the territory on the left bank of the Rhine, 
n . , and formed out of it the 

avaria s j^j^enish Palatinate, whose 

Territo*^^ population remained for a long 
time as friendly to France as 
Bavaria itself was hostile. ” Father Max ” 
certainly did his best to amalgamate the 
inhabitants of the Palatinate and Bavaria, 
and his ])remier, Count Montgelas, effected 
so many i)rofitable and wise changes for 
this kingdom, which had increased to more 
than thirteen hundred square German 
miles, with four million souls, that much 
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of the blame attached to this i)olicy might 
seem to be unjustified. His most danger- 
ous opponents were the Crown Prince 
Lewis, with his leaning towards roman- 
ticism and his ” Teutonic ” sympathies 
and hatred of France, and Field-Marshal 
Count Wrede. While Montgelas wished not 
to hear a syllable about a new constitution, 
the crown prince deliberately adopted a 
constitutional policy, in order to prepare 
the downfall of the hated Frenchman. 

Montgelas’ constitution of May ist, 1808, 
had never j)ropcrly seen the light. He 
intended national representation to be 
nothing but a sham. Tlie crown prince 
wished, in opposition to the Minister, that 
Bavaria should be a constitutional state, 
a model to the whole of GcrmaiiA^ Mont- 
gelas was able to jmt a stop to the intended 
creation of a constitution in 1814-1815, 
while his scheme of an agreement with the 
Curia was hindered by an increase in the 


claims of the latter. He fell on February 
2nd, 1817. a result to which the court at 
Vienna contributed, and Bavaria spoke 
only of his defects, without being in a 
position to rcj)lace Montgelas’ system hy 


The New 
Constitution of 
Bavnria 


another. The Concordat of 
June 5th, 1817, signified a 
com])lete victory of the Curia, 
and was intolerable in the 


new state of Bavarian public ojnnion ; the 
” kingdom of darkiu'ss ” stood beside the 
door. The Crown met tlu' general dis- 
content by admitting into the consi itution 
some ])rovisions guaranteeing the rights 
of Protestants, and thus naturally fur- 
nished materials for further negotiations 
with the Curia. On May 2f)th, 1818, 
Bavaria finally received its constitution ; 


in spite of deficiencies and gaps it was full 
of vitality, and is still in force, although 
in the interval it has required to be altered 
in many ])oints. 

Bavaria thus by the award of a liberal 
constitution had anticipated Baden, 
which was forced to grant a similar one in 
order to influence public opinion in its 
favour. Pros])ects of the Baden Rhenish- 
Palatinate were opened up to Bavaria by 
arrangements with Austria. The ruling 
House of Zahringen, except for an ille- 
gitimate line, was on the verge of extinc- 
tion, and tlie Grand Duke Charles could 


never make ii}) his mind to declare the 
counts of Hochberg legitimate. At the 
urgent request of Stein and the Tsar 
Alexander, his brother-in-law, Charles, had 
already announced to Metternich and 
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Hardenberg in Vienna on December ist, 
1814, that he wished to introduce a repre- 
sentative constitution in his dominions, 
and so anticipated the Act of Federation. 
Stein once more implored the distrustful 
man, “ whose indolence was boundless/’ to 
carry out his intention ; but every appeal 
rel)Ounded from him, and he once again 
postponed the constitutional question. 

The Bavarian craving for Baden terri- 
tory became more and more threaten- 
ing. A more vigorous s])irit was felt in 
the Baden Ministry after its reorganisa- 
tion. At last, on October 4th, Charles, 
l:>y a family law, proclaimed the indivisi- 
bility of the whole stale and the rights of 
the Hochberg line to the succession. 
It was foreseen that Bavaria wouhl not 
submit tamely to this. German public 
opinion, and even Russian influence were 
brought to bear in favour of a constitution. 
Baden was forced to try to antici])ate 
Bavaria in making this conce.ssion. Even 
the Emperor Alexander oj)ened the first 
diet of his kingdom of Poland on the 
basis of the constitution of 1815, and took 
the occasion to praise the blessing of 
. . liberal institutions. Then Ba- 
Rejoicmgs Baden. 

in 1 era q>ttenborn and Reitzenstein 
ermany re])resented to Charles that 
Baden must make haste and create a still 
more lil)eral constitution, which was finally 
signed by Charles on August 22nd, 3818. 

It was, according to Barnbagen, ‘‘the 
most liberal of all German constitutions, the 
richest in germs of life, the strongest in 
energy.” It entirely corres])onded to the 
charter of Louis XVII I. The ordinances 
of October 4th, 1817, were also contained 
in it and ratified afresh. The rejoicings 
in Baden and liberal Germany at large 
were unanimous. In Munich there was 
intense bitterness. The Crown Prince 
Lewis in jiarticular did not desist from 
trying to win the Baden Palatinate, 
and w(? know now that even Lewis 11 . 
in the year 1870 urged Bismarck to obtain 
it for Bavaria. Baden ceded to Bavaria in 
1819 a portion of the district of Wertheim, 
and received from Austria Hohengerold- 
seck. The congress at Aix-la-Chapelle had 
also pronounced in favour of Baden in 1818. 

Nassau, before the rest of Germany, had 
received, on September 2nd, 1814, a 
constitution, for which Stein was partly 
responsible. But the estates were not 
summoned until the work of reorganising 
the duchy was completed. Duke William 


opened the assembly at last on March 3rd, 
1818, and a tedious dispute soon broke 
out about the Crown lands and state 
property. The Minister of State, Bieber- 
stein, a particularist and reactionary of 
the purest water, adopted Metternich’s 
views. In ]’)opular opinion the credit of 
the first step was not given to Nassau, 
because it dela^^ed so long to 
^ take the second. If Metternich 


Scenes in 
the Diets 


looked towards Prussia, he saw 
the king in his element, and 
Hardenberg in continual strife with Hum- 
boldt ; if he turned his eyes to South 
Germany, he beheld a motley scene, 
which also gave him a hard ]'>roblem to 
solve. In Bavaria the first diet led to 
such unpleasant scenes that the king con- 
templated the repeal of the constitution. 
In Baden, where Rotteck and Baron 
Liebenstein were the leaders, a flood of 
proposals was poured out against the 
rule of the new Grand Duke, Lewis 1 . , 
the dispute l)ecamc so bitter that Lewis, 
on July 28th. 1819. prorogued the chambers. 
In Nassau and in Hesse-Darmstadt there 
was also much disorder in the diets. 

The reaction saw all this with great 
pleasure. It experiemced a regular triumph 
on March 231(1, 1819, through the bkxidy 
deed of a student, Karl Ludwig Sand. 
It had become a rooted idea, in the limited 
brain of this fanatic that the dramatist 
and Russian privy councillor, August von 
Kotzebue, was a Russian spy, the most 
dangerous eiumiy of German freedom 
and German academic life ; he therefore 
stabbed him in Mannheim. While great 
and general S3nn])athy was extended to 
Sand, the governments feared a con- 
spiracy of the student associations where 
Sand liad studied. 

Charles Augustus saw that men looked 
askance at him. and his steps for the pre- 
servation of academic liberty were unavail- 
ing. Metternich possessed the power, and 
made full u.se of it, being sure of the assent 
-- . . . of the majority of German 

Universities c j r 

- u it j governments, of Russia, and of 

the Hotbeds y, . • r t- 

. Great Britain; even from France 

of Intrigues , . . 

approval was showered upon 
him. Frederic William III., being com- 
pletely ruled by Prince Wittgenstein and 
Kaunitz, was mexe and more overwhelmed 
with fear of revolution , and wished to abolish 
everything which seemed open to suspicion. 

The universities, the fairest ornaments 
of Germany, were regarded by the rulers 
as hotbeds of revolutionary intrigues ; 
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they required to be freed from the danger. 
The authorities of Austria and Prussia 
thought this to be imperatively necessary, 
and during the season for the waters at 
Carlsbad they wished to agree upon the 
measures. Haste was urgent , as it seemed, 
for on July ist, i8iq, Sand had already 
found an imitator. Karl Loning, an apotlic- 
Gary’s a]:>prentice, attemi^ted 
e ron assassinate at Schwalbach 

an in yon Ibell, the president 

of the Nassau (lovernment, 
whom, in spite of his liberal and excellent 
administration, the crackbrained Kadicals 
loudly proclaimed to be a reactionary. The 
would-be assassin committed suicide after 
his attemjd had failed. In Prussia steps 
were now taken to pay domiciliary visits, 
contrscate papers, and make arrests. Jahn 
was sent to a fortress, the ]’)a])ers of tlu' 
bookseller Keimer were put under seal, 
Schleiermacher’s sermons were subject to 
police surveillance, the houses of Welcker 
and Arndt in Bonn were carefully searched 
and all writings carried off which the 
bailiffs chose to take. Protests were futile. 
Personal freedom Iiad no longer any pro- 
tection against the tyranny of the police. 
The privacy of letters was constantly 
infringed, and the (iovernment issued falsi- 
fied accounts of an intended revolution. 

On July zqtli Fr(‘deric William and 
Metternich met at Tdplitz. Metternich 
strengthened the king’s aversion to grant 
a g(‘neral constitution, and agitated against 
Hardenberg’s projected constitution. On 
August ist the Contract of Toplitz was 
agreed ui)on, which, though intended to 
be kept secret, was to form the basis of the 
Carlsbad conferences : a censorshij) was 
to be exercised over the l^ress and the uni- 
versities, and Article i.j of the Act of 
Federation was to lie explained in a corre- 
S])onding sense. Metternich triumphed, for 
even Hardenberg seemed to sulimit to him. 
Metternich returned with justifiable self- 
complacency to Carlsbad, where he found 
^ . lii^ selected body of diplo- 
« matists, and over the heads of 


^ ^ the Federal Diet he discussed 

With the rejiresentatives of a 
(juarter of the governments, from August 
()th to 31st, reactionary measures of the 
most sweeping character, (lentz, the secre- 
tary of the congress, drew up the minutes 
on wdiich the resolutions of Carlsbad were 
mainly based. Metternich wished to grant 
to the Federal Diet a stronger influence on 
the legislation of the several states, and 
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through it indirectly to guide the govern- 
ments, unnoticed by the public. The inter- 
pretation of Article 13 of the Act of 
Federation was deferred to ensuing con- 
ferences at Vienna, and an agreement was 
made first of all on four main points. A 
very stringent jiress law for five years 
was to be enforced in the case of all papers 
apjiearing daily or in numbers, and of 
pamphlets containing less than twenty 
j)ages of printed matt er ; and every federal 
state should l)e allowed to increase the 
stringency of the law at its own discretion. 

The universities were placed under the 
strict su})ervision of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the sovereigns ; dangerous 
professors were to be deprived of their 
office, all secret societies and the universal 
student associations were to be prohibited, 
and no member of them should hold a 
|)ublic })ost. It was enacted that a central 
commission, to which m('ml)ers were sent 
by Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, 
Badtai, Hesse -Darmstadt, and Nassau, 
should assemble at Mainz to investigate the 
treeisonable revolutionary societies wliich 
had been discoveied ; but, by the distinct 

rfc declaration of Austria, such 
1 he I e ueum , a \ ^ 

commission should lia\'e no 

LacLn.ries 

t'xt'cutivt^ order, to terminate 
after August, 1820, was intended to secure 
the carrying out of the resolutions of the 
Federation for the maintenance of internal 
Iraiupiiliity, and in given cases military 
force might be employed to effect it. 

On Se])leml)('r ist the* Carlsbad con- 
ferences ended, and the party of reaction 
sang their Te Dcaini. Austria ajijieared to 
be the all-powerful ruler of (k^rmany. “ A 
new (*ra is dawning,” Midternich wrot(‘ to 
London. The Federal Diet accepted the 
Caiisl)ad resolutions with unusual haste 
on St3)tcinber 20th, and they were ])ro- 
claimed in all the federal states. Austria 
had stolen a march over the others, and 
the h'ederal Council exjiressed its most 
humble I hanks to Francis therefor. All 
free-thinkers saw in the Carlsbad resolu- 
tions not merely a check on all fre^edom and 
independence, but also a disgrace ; never- 
theless, the governments, in spite of the 
indignation of men like Stein, Rotteck, 
Niebuhr, Dahlmann, Ludwig Borne, and 
others, carrit'd them out in all their harsh- 
ness. d'hc central commission of inquiry 
hunted through the Federation in search 
of cons])iracies, and, as its own reports 
acknowledge, found nothing of importance, 
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but unscrupulously interfered with the life 
of the nation and the individual. Foreign 
countries did not clieck this policy, 
although many statesmen, Ca])odistrias at 
their head, disapproved of the reaction. 

The Students’ Association was officially 
dissolved on November 26th, 18 ip, but 
was immediately reconstituted in secret. 

There was no demagogism in Austria ; 

Prussia was satisfied to c(>m])ly with the 
wivshes of the court of Vienna, and even 
Hardenbergwas ^ 
pre})aredfor any 
step which Met- 
ternich pre- 
scribed. Every 
suspected j)er- 
S( )i i was re- 
garded in Berlin 
as an im|)orted 
c o n s }) i r a t o r . 

The edict of 
censorship of 
i8i(), dating 

from the day 
01 liberation, 

October 18th, 
breatlHid the 
unholy sjfirit 
of Wollner; 
foi’eign journals 
wtM'e strictly 
su[)ervised. The 
lumction was 
nowliere more 
i r r ec oncilable 
tlian in Prussia, 
where nothing 
recalled the say- 
ing of Fredtn ic 
the Oreat, that 
c very m a n 
might be hapjiy 

after his own 

feishion. The a group of distinguished Germans 

gymnasia were Enterlng^ the service of Prussia in 1780, Baron von Stein worked for pro- 
and laid the fonndathms of Prussia’s subsequent jjreatness. 
a. 1 ^..RULiLrjSiy Rotteck, a professor at Freiburg, was eminent as a historian and publicist ; 
persecuted as famous as a naturalist and traveller, Humboldt ' ’ ' 

the intellectual 



Humboldt 


lands, while Eichhoru was a prominent Prussian statesman 


Frederic William had never been serious. 
Hardenberg and Humboldt w^cre per- 
jietually quarrelling ; Humboldt attacked 
the exaggerated powxr of the chancellor, 
who was not competent for his post ; 
Hardenberg laid a new ])lan of a constitu- 
tion before the king on August nth, x8i(). 
The king, in this dispute, took the side of 
Hardenberg, and the dismissal of Boyen 
and Grolman w'as follow^ed, on December 
31st, 1819, by that of Humboldt and 

Count Bcymc. 
Metternich re- 
joiced ; Hum- 
b o 1 d t, t h e 
“thoroughly 
bad man,” was 
pul oil one si<le 
a n d t b e n c c- 
forlli lived for 
science'. 

Hardenlx'rg’s 
position was 
o n c e m o r e 
strengthened ; 
his chief objed 
WHS tocan v llie 
revtaiiK' and fin- 
ance' laws. On 
Jainiary 17th, 
1820, the e)reli- 
n a lice as tf) the 
ceiiulitieni of the 
natieiiial debt 
was issued, freirn 
which 1 h e 
L i li c 1 a 1 s r(‘- 
c c‘ i V e d t h c 
corn fort in g as- 
surance that the 
Crowm we Ml Id 
not be abk^ to 
raise new loans 
exce])t uneler 
the joint 
guarante'O of 
the proposeel 

plored unknown assembly of tllC 
?sman and jurist. a j. i 

estates, and 


Hicliliorn 


exercises of university training ; nothing 
coulel be meare detestable than tlie w^ay in 
which men like Arndt, Gneisenau, anel 
Jahn were made to run the gauntlet, 
or a patriot like Justus Gnmer was 
ill-treated on his very deathbed, or 
the residence of Gorres in Germany ren- 
dered intolerable. This tendency obviously 
crippled the fulfilment of the royal promise 
of a constitution — a promise in which 


that tlu' trustees of the debt would furnish 
the assi'inbly with an annual statement of 
accounts. S]iip}>ing coinpanit'S and banks 
w'cre remodelled ; the ca])ital account 
WHS to be jiublished every three years. 
Hardenberg tlK'ii broiiglit his revenue 
laws to the front, and in spite of many 
difficulties these law^s, which, though 
admittedly imperfect, still demanded 
attention, were passed on May 20th, 1820. 
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In accordance with the agreement made 
in Carlsbad, the representatives of the 
inner federal assembly met in Vienna, and 
deliberated from November 25th, 1819, 
‘ to May 24th, 1820, over the head of the 
Federal Diet ; the result, the final act of 
Vienna of May 15th, 1820; obtained the 
same validity as the Federal Act of 1815. 

, In the plenary assembly of June 
Idlll * Federal Diet pro- 

. . moted it to be a fundamental 

law of the Federation. Particu- 
larism and reaction had scored a success, 
and the efficiency of the Federal Diet was 
once more crippled. The nation was 
universally disappointed by the new 
fundamental law, which realised not one 
of its expectations ; but Metternich 
basked in the rays of success. 

The question of free intercourse between 
the federal states had also been discussed 
in Vienna, and turned men’s looks to 
Prussia’s efforts towards a customs union. 
The Customs Act of May 26th, 1818, was 
unmercifully attacked ; it was threatened 
with repeal at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but weathered the storm, and 
found ])rotection from Johann Friedrich 
Eichhorn. In the field of material interests 
Eichhorn had a free hand ; he was a hero 
of unobtrusive work, who with inde- 
fatigable patience went towards his goal — 
the union of the German states to Prussia 
by the bond of tlieir own interests. In 
t8i() he invited the Thuringian states, 
which formed enclaves in Prussia, to a 
tariff union, and on October 25lh in that 
year the first treaty for accession to the 
tariff union was signed with Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen ; since this was extremely 
advantageous to the ])etty state, it 
served as a model to all further treaties 
with Prussian enclaves. 

The German Commercial and Industrial 
Association of the traders of Central and 
Southern Germany was founded in Frank- 
fort during the April Fair of 1819, under 

'Tu r- presidency of Professor 

The GenerM j Tubingen. 

Commercial 
Association 


. . The memorial of the associa- 

Association , . 1 v t • x 1 

tion, drawn up by List and 

presented to the diet, pictured as its 
ultimate aim the universal freedom of 
commercial intercom se between every 
nation ; it called for the abolition of the 
inland tolls and existing federal tolls on 
foreign trade, but was rejected. List now 
attacked the several governments, scourged 
in his journal the faults of German 
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commercial policy, was an opponent of the 
Prussian Customs Act, and always recurred 
to federal tolls. Far clearer were the 
economic views of the Baden statesman 
Karl Friedrich Nebenius, whose pamphlet 
was laid before the Vienna conferences. 
He too attacked the Prussian Customs Act ; 
but his pamphlet, in spite of all its merits, 
had no influence on the development of the 
tariff union. Johann Friedrich Benzenberg 
alone of the well-known journalists of the 
day spoke for Prussia. Indeed, the hos- 
tility to Prussia gave rise to the abortive 
separate federation of Southern and 
Central (Germany, formed at Darmstadt in 
1820. Such plans were foredoomed to 
failure. All rival tariff unions failed in the 


same way. 

Hardenberg’s influence over Frederic 
William III. had l)een extinguished by 
Metternich, and the Chancellor of State 
was politically dead, even before he closed 
his eyes, on November 2r)th, 1822. A 
new constitution commissioh under the 


})residency of the ('rown Prince Frederic 
William (IV.), who was steeped in roman- 
ticism, consisted entirely of Hardenberg’s 


Reaction 

Again 

Triumphant 


opponents, and would only be 
content with charters for the 
several provinces. The king 
consented to them. After 


Hardenberg’s death the king could not 
consent to summon Wilhelm von Hum- 


boldt, but al>olished the ])rcsidency in the 
Cabinet. The king contc-nted himself 
with the law of June 5th, 1823, as to the 
regulation of ])rovincial estates. 

Bureaucracy and feudalism celeluated 
a joint victory in this respect. Austria 
could be contented with Prussia’s aversion 


to constitutional forms, and, siq^ported 
l)y it, guided the Federal Diet, in which 
Wiirtemberg, owing to the frankness 
and independence of its representative, 
Wangenheim. now and again broke 
from the trodden path. Wangenheim 
suggested the plan of confronting the great 
German j)owers with a league “ of pure 
and constitutional (Germany,” under the 
leadership of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, 
piojiosing to create a triple alliance. But 
the Vienna conferences of January, 1823, 
arranged by Metternich ^ soon led to 
Wiirtemberg’s compliance. Wangenheim 
fell in July. The Carlsbad resolutions 
were renewed in August, 1824, and the 
Federal Diet did not agitate again, after it 
had quietly divided the unhappy Central 
Enquiry Commission at Mainz in 1828. 




THE RESTORED FRENCH MONARCHY 


REACTION TRIUMPHANT IN THE LATIN STATES 


T he restored Bourbon monarch of 
France found himself in an exceedingly 
difficult position. At his first restoration 
in 1814, he had been disjiosed to maintain 
the attitude of absolutism, and had con- 
sented to grant a constitution in the form 
of a concession bestowed by the benevo- 
lence of the Crown. This “Charta” had 
established two Chambers -one of peers, 
nominated by the Crown, the other of 
representatives elected imch^r a high 
franchise. But the Royalists even then 
had shown a zeal which Louis had not 
restrained for tlic recovery of old rights 
and of the old su})remacy. The masses 
of the people had thereby been alienated. 

Louis recognised his error, and was now 
determined to aliide by his constitution ; 
but the Royalists saw only that their side 
was uppermost. Like the English Cavaliers 
when Charles IT. came back R) enjoy 
his own again,” they hojied to get back all 
. . that they had lost with iiitca'est. 

K English Cavaliers 

Royalisu learnt very promptly t(. 

rc'cognist^ that the old orcUu' 
had gone never to return; the French 
l^oyalists wcae not ecpially cajiable of 
leconciliiig theiiiscdves to that doctrine. 
More royalist than the king, they madt* 
haste to seek to impose their views upon 
Vim. vSocially, the democratising of France 
had not been swe])t away under 11 k‘ 
Em])ire, though it had been so politically. 
The political centralisation of the Empire 
was only modified by the Charta ; but 
the Royalists aimed at reversing the social 
democratisation as well. Their head- 
quarters were naturally established in the 
entourage of Artois, the king’s brother, 
and the circle became known from his 
residence as the Pavilion Marsan. 

Louis, .both fiaun calculation and from 
grasp of the situation, held fast to his con- 
stitution, and was involved in continued 
Conflict with his brother and the Royalists 
” quand meme,” the party of no com- 
promise. He had promised an amnesty, 


but he did not succeed in checking the 
” White Terror,” the outbreak of royalist 
violence in Southern France. In Mar- 
seilles, Avignon, Nismes, Toulouse, and 
other places disorders broke out, in 
which religious fanaticism also played 
its part. Bonaj)artists and Protestants 

'Tk were murdered wholesale. 

Terror" among them Marshal Brune, 

. r Generals Lagarde and Ramel ; 

m Fri^nce and local authorities 

were ])owciiess to check the outrages. 
Fouche drew up the proscription-lists 
against those who were privy, or sus- 
pected of being ])rivy, to the Hundred 
Days, but prudently forgot to jnit himself 
at the head of the list ; and while the 
executions of General La Bedoych'e and 
Marshal Ney, accompanied by the horrors 
in Lyons and Grenolde, were bound to 
make the position of the king impossible, 
and while the foremost men of France were 
driven out of the country, he was conspir- 
ing with the Duke of (.Iiieans, being also 
anxious to overthrow Talleyrand. 

Fouche was attacked, nevertheless, 
on all sides, was compelled to resign 
the Ministry of Police in Sejiternber, 
1.815, ^od was ex})elled, in 1816, as a 
relapsed regicide. His dismissal was 
followed closely by that of his rival, 
'ralleyrand, who was appointed High 
Chamberlain, and replaced, to the satis- 
faction, and indeed at the wish, of Russia, 
by the former governor-general in Odessa, 
the Duke of Richelieu, an emigre ejuite 
unacquainted with French affairs. Louis, 
who could not exist without 
ofThc*” favourites, had given his heart 
IT'*., former secretary of 

‘ Madame Merc, D6cazes. As 
Fouche’s successor, he sided with the 
Pavilion Marsan, passed sundry capri- 
cious and arbitrary measures to main- 
tain order, but was still far too mild 
for the ultra-Royalists, who exercised a 
S(nt of secondary government, and pro- 
cured Talleyrand’s help against him. 
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The violence of this extreme section had 
found its warrant in the first election to 
the Chamber of Deputies in which it had 
effected an electioneering victory. But 

wlien the Pavilion Marsan and the deputies 
wished to cap the repressive measures of 
Decazcs by making a farce of the very neces- 
sary amnesty for their political opponents, 
Louis found it necessary to 
c mg dissolve the Chambers, and 

^ the Kovalist successes were 

Chambers ^ ^ . i 

not repeated at the new 

election. The majority were supporters 
of the moderate Riclielieii, wliile Decazes 
was, comparatively S])eakiiig, a progressive. 

The new Chambers j)assed the Electoral 
Law of 1817, which secured ]K)wer to the 
middle-class, in whom the ultra-Koyalists 
saw their strongi'st opponents, and the ])rm- 
ciple adopted, that one-lifth of the de])uties 
should retire annually, in fact assured an 
annual increase in what may be called the 
existing Lil)cral majority. The Royalists 
then turned their efforts to procuring a 
very much lower franchise, in the belief 
that the peasantry would be much more 
amenable to the influence of clericals and 
landowners than the now dominant classes. 

Richelieu soon found himself alarnu'd 
by what appeared to be tlu* revival of 
the revolutionary spirit, em})hasised at 
the elections of 1818 by the a]>pearance 
among the new deputies of Lafayette and 
Benjamin Constant. His |)osition secaned 
strengthened by the success of France at 
the Conlerence of Aix-la-Chapelle, wluae 
he represented her in ])erson and ])rocured 
the immediate withdrawal of the allit'd 
garrisons. Nevertheless, his represcaita- 
tions that the electoral law must be modi- 
fied to check the democratic movement 
failed to convince the king, and Richelieu 
retired in December, 1818. 

The Ministry of Dessoles, which now 
took the lead, was dominated by Riche- 
lieu’s rival, Dccazes, who became Minister 
of the Interior. An arrangement was 
effected with the Curia on 
Extended 2jrd, 1819. Freedom 

1 er ICS Press was encouraged, 

in ranee extraordinary laws 

against the liberty of the subject were 
repealed. The Ministry, however, at one 
time inclined to the Constitutionalists, at 
another to the ultra-Royalists, and thus 
forfeited the confidence of all, and depended 
on the personal and vacillating policy of 
the king, while the intensity of party 
feeling was increased. Even a great 
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batch of new ]X‘ers in March, 1810, did not 
give the Crown the hoped-for j)arliamen- 
tary sujiport. An alteration of the elec- 
toral law seemed imperative ; it was 
essential to show fight against the Left. 

On November 20th; i8i(), the country 
learnt that Dessoles was dismissed and 
Decazes had become first Minister. The 
vacillating jiolicy of Decazes quickly 
estranged all parties, and they only 
waited for an oj)portuni<y to get rid of 
him. On February 13th, 1820, the king’s 
ne})hew, ('harles Ferdinand, Duke of 
Berry, the only direct descendant of 
Louis XV. from whom children could be 
expected, was stabbed at the opc'ra, and 
the ultras dared to utt('r the lie that 
Decazes was the accom])lice of Louvtd the 
murderer. The royal family imjilon'd (he 
king to dismiss his favourite, and Louis 
dismissed Decazes on February 2rst, 1820. 

Richelieu became first Minister once 
more. Decazes went to London as 
ambassador, and receivanl the title of 
duke. This comjnilsory change* ot minis- 
ters seemed to the king like his own 
abdication. JCxc(q)tional legislation 
against j)ersonal fr(*edoin was indec'd 
necessary, but it increased the 
bitterness of the J'Jadicals, who 


Renewed 

Bloodshed 


. p . W(‘re already furious at the men- 
m ans (jf the Electoral Law of 1817. 

Matters came to bloodsh(*d in Paris in 
June, 1820; tlie Right, however, canled 
the introduction of a iu*w electoral law. 
The abandonment ot France* to tlie noisy 
emancipationists standing on the extreme 
Left was ha])pily diverted. Richelieu admin- 
istered the country in a strictly monarchical 
spirit, but never became the man of tlu* 
ultra-Royalists of the Pavilk n Marsan. 

The disturbed condition ot the Iberian 
Peninsula gave the leaders ol tlu* reaction 
a new justification for th('ir policy and a 
n(‘W opportunity of applying it. Fer- 
dinand VI L, the king so intensely desired 
by the Spaniards, had soon shown himself 
a mean despot, wdiose whok* gov('rnm('nt 
was marked by dejaavit y and faithlessn(*ss, 
by falsehood and distrust. He al)olished 
in May, 1814, the constitution of 1812, 
which was stce]U*d in tlie si)irit of the 
French Constituent Assend^ly, dismissed 
the Cortes, and with a despicable party or 
camarilla of favourites and courtiers 
persecuted all liberals and all adherents of 
Joseph Bonaparte. He restorerl all the 
monasteries, brought back the Inquisition 
and the Jesuits, and scared Spain once 
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more into the deep darkness of the Middle the influence of the Powers, particularly 
Ages ; he destroyed all benefits of govern- of Russia, Ferdinand was rudely awakened 
ment and the administration of justice, from the indolence into which he had fallen, 
filled the prisons with innocent men, and Better days seemed to be dawning for Spain; 
revelled with guilty associates. Trade but the reforming mood soon passed away, 
and commeice were at a standstill, and in Regiments intended to be employed 
spite of all the pressure of taxation the against the rising in South America had 
treasury remained empty. The Ministries been assembled at Cadiz, but at this 
and high officials continually changed centre a conspiracy against the Govern- 
according to the caprice of the sovereign, ment m Madrid broke out. On New 
and there was no j)retence at pursuing a Year’s Day, 1820, the colonel of the regi- 



systematic policy. Such evils led to the ment of Asturia, Riego, proclaimed in 

rebellions of discontented and ambitious Las Cabezas de San Juan on the Isla de 

generals, such as Xaverio Mina, who paid Leon the constitution of 1812, arrested at 

the penalty of failure on the scaffold or Arcos the commander-in-chief of the ex- 

at the gallows. P'ven the loyalty of the })editionary force together with his staff. 

South American colonies wavered ; they drove out the magistrates, and joined 

were evidently contemplating defection Colonel Antonio Quiroga, who now was 

from the mother country, in sjute of all at the head of the undertaking. The 

counter measures ; and the rising world attempt to capture Cadiz failed ; Riego’s 

power of the United States of North march through Andalusia turned out 

America was greatly strengthened. By disastrously, and he was forced on March 
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iith to disband his followers at Bien- 
venida. Quiroga also achieved nothing. 
But the cry for the constitution of 1812 
found a responsive echo in Madrid. 
Galicia, Asturia, Cantabria, and Aragon 
revolted. The royal government com- 
pletely lost heart, since it had too evil a 
conscience. The king, always a coward, 
« . capitulated with undignified 

«ac loA alacrity, declared himself ready 
. to gratify “ the universal wish 

in Spam people,” and on 

March 9th took a provisional oath of 
adherence to the constitution of 1812. 

The whole kingdom was at the mercy 
of the unruly and triumphant Left. It 
was headed by Quiroga and Riego, and 
the Government was obliged to confer upon 
both these mutineers the rank of field- 
marshal. Quiroga was the more moderate 
of the two, and as Vice-president of the 
Cortes, which met on July 9th, endea- 
voured to organise a middle party. Riego 
preferred the favour of the mob ; at 
Madrid he received a wild ovation, 
August 30th to September 6th, and 
a hymn composed in his honour and 
called by his name was in everybody’s 
mouth. Although his arrogance produced 
a temporary reaction, the party which he 
led was in the end triumphant. As cap- 
tain-general of Galicia and Aragon, Riego 
became master of the situation, and the 
Court was exposed to fresh humiliations. 

The spirit of discontent had also 
seized Portugal, where the reorganiser of 
the army, Field-Marshal Lord Beresford, 
conducted the government for King John 
VL, who was absent in Brazil. A national 
conspiracy against the British was quickly 
suppressed in 1817 ; but the feeling of 
indignation smouldered, and when Beres- 
ford himself went to Rio Janeiro ha* 
commands, secret societies employed his 
absence to stir up fresh sedition. The 
rebellion broke out on August 24th, 1820, 
under Colonel Sepulveda and ('ount 
- , Silveira in Oporto, and Lisbon 

or uga s September 

The juntas instituted in 
18COA en places amalgamated into 

one provisional government on October ist, 
and when Beresford returned on October 
loth, he was not allowed to land. The 
Cortes of 1821 drew up, on March 9th, the 
preliminary sketch of a constitution which 
limited the power of the Crown, as it had 
already been limited in Spain. All the 
authorities swore to it ; Count Pedro 
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Palmella, the foremost statesman of the 
kingdom, advised John VL to do the same. 
John appeared in Lisbon, left his eldest 
son Dom Pedro behind as regent in Brazil, 
and swore to the principles of the consti- 
tution on July 3rd, 1821. 

In Italy, meanwhile, there was a strong 
movement on foot in favour of republi- 
canism and union. But few placed their 
hopes on Piedmont itself, for King Victor 
Emmanuel 1. was a bigoted, narrow- 
minded ruler, who sanctioned the most 
foolish retrogressive policy, and, like 
William L at Cassel, declared everything 
that had occurred since 1789 to be simply 
null and void. There was no prospect of 
freedom and a constitution while he con- 
tinued to reign. His prospective successor, 
Cliarlcs Felix, was as little of a Liberal as 
himself. The nobility and the clergy alone 
felt tliemselves happy. The hopes of better 
days could only be associated with the 
head of the indirect line of Carignan, 
Charles Albert, who in Piedmont and 
Sardinia played the role of the Duke of 
(3rleans in France, and represented the 
future of Italy for many patriots even 
beyond the frontiers of Piedmont. In 
P acef Modena, Duke Francis IV. of 
eace u Austrian house did away 

Role of Duke institutions ot the 

Ferdinand , i j 

revolutionary period and 

brought back the old regime. The Society 
of Jesus stood at the helm. Modena, on 
account of the universal discontent, 
became a hotbed of secret societies. 

In the papal states the position was the 
same as in Modena; it was hardly better 
in Lucca, or in Parma, where Napoleon’s 
wife, the Empress Marie Louise, held sway. 
IiiTuscany, the Grand Duke Ferdinand HI. 
reigned without any spirit of revenge ; he 
was an enemy of the reaction, although 
often disadvantageously influenced from 
Vienna. The peace and security which his 
rule assured to Tuscany piromoted the 
growth of intellectual and material culture. 
His was the best administered state in the 
whole of Italy ; and when he died, in 1824, 
his place was taken by his son Leopold IL, 
who continued to govern on the same 
lines and with the same happy results. 

Pius VII . and his great Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Consalvi, had indeed the 
best intentions when the States of the 
Church were revived ; but the upas-tree of 
bureaucracy blighted all prosperity. Not 
a vestige remained of the modern civilised 
lay state, especially after Consalvi was 
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removed and Leo XTL, 1823-1829, 
assumed the reins of government. Secret 
societies and conspiracies budded, and 
brigandage took a fresh lease of life. The 
secret society of the Carbonari, having 
become too large for Neapolitan soil— 1808 
—maintained re- 


was powerless against them. The newly 
revived citizen militia was immediately 
infected by the Carbonari, which tempted 
it with the charm of a “ constitution.” 

Guglielmo Pepe, an ambitious general, 
but fickle character, became the soul of 

the Carbonari in 


lations with the theSicilianarmy, 

Freemasons, who and gave them a 

had influence in considerable de> 

tlie Italian dis- gree of military 

putes, and with efficiency. He 

Queen Mary contemplated in 

Caroline of 18x9 the arrest 

Naples. Later, of the king, the 

the Government Emperor and 

vainly tried to Empress of Aus- 

suppress the and Met- 

Carbonari, who, 

thotigh degraded review. The 

by the admission 

of the most no- duke of Richelieu and decazes executed, but the 

torioUS criminals 1 he Duke of Richelieu, an emigrr^ and formerly govemor-greneral at Spcll of the 
l.'jrl ri IwJrl Odessa, was appointed to succeed TalWrand as Hig:h Chamberlain inmir- 

liacl gained anoiCl though he was quite unacquainted with French affairs, while Diicazes, insui- 

on every stratum who supported the Bourbon restoration, became a great favourite of rCCtlOTl aild the 
of society theking. He was dismissed in 1S2(), and went to London as ambassador. did w»n 


The misgovern ment of Naplt;s and Sicily 
gave a plausible excuse for revolutionary 
agitation. King Ferdinand IV., a phleg- 
matic old man, full of cunning and trea- 
chery, licentiousness and cruelty, had not 
fulfilled one of the promises which he had 
given on his return to the , 
throne, V)ut had, on the con- 
trary, secretly promised the 
Court of Vienna that he would 
not grent his country a con- 
stitution until Austria set 
him the example. On Dec- 
ember iith, 1816, he united 
his states into the “ Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies,” and 
assumed the title of Ferdinand 
I. ; and, although he left in 
existence many useful reforms 
which had been introduced 
during tlie French period, he 
. bitterly disappointed his 



A leader of revolt 


new constitution 
ensnared him and his partisans. On July 
2nd, 1820, two sub-lieutenants raised the 
standard of revolt at Nola, and talked 
foolishly about the Spanish constitution, 
which was totally unknown to them. On 
the 3rd this was proclaimed in Avellino. 

, Pepe assumed the lead of the 

movement, which spread far 
and wide, and marched upon 
Naples. The Ministry changed. 
Ferdinand placed the govern- 
ment temporarily in the hands 
of liis son Francis, who was 
detested as the head of the 
Calderari, and the latter 
accepted the Spanish consti- 
tution on July 7th, a policy 
which Ferdinand confirmed. 
On the 9th, Pepe ciitcied 
Naples in triumjdi, with 
■soldiers and militia; and 
Ferdinand, with tears in his 


was hanged at Madrid in 1823. 

colours of 


Sicilian subjects by abolisliing Riego was at the head of the Madrid cycs, took the oath to the 

the rnn<ifitntinn w/Llrli T nrd rising of 1820; his march through i.: i.-.i : ^ 

inc consiliuiion wnicn LOlCl Andalusia turned out disastrously, 

Bentinck had given them in and he disbanded his followers. He 

i 8 i 2 . The police and. the 
judicial system were deplorably bad ; 
the Minister of Police was the worst 
robber of all, and the liead of the Cal- 
derari, a rival reactionary society. The 
army was neglected. Secret societies and 
bands of robbers vied with each other in 
harassing the country, and the Government 


constitution on the 13th, in 
the palace chapel. Tlie 
Bourbons began to wear the 
the Carbonari. Pepe, as 
commander-in-chief and captain-general 
of the kingdom, was now supreme ; but 
Ferdinand hastened to assure the indig- 
nant Mettcrnich that all his oaths and 
promises had been taken under com- 
pulsion and were not seriously meant. 
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Sicily no longer wighed to be treated as 
a dependency of Naples, and claimed to 
receive back the constitution of 1812. 
Messina revolted, and Palermo followed 
the example on July 14th ; on the i8th 
there was fighting in the streets of Palermo. 
The governor, Naselli, fled, and the mob 
ruled ; immediately afterwards a provisional 
n* t government was installed. The 
.. ® independent action of Sicilv 

... aroused great discontent m 

* Naples. General Florestan 

Pepe was despatched to Sicily with, an 
army, and he soon made himself master of 
the island. But the Crown repudiated the 
treaty concluded by him witli the rebels 
on October 5th, and sacrificed Pepe to 
the clamour of the Nea}X)litan Parliament ; 
the gulf between the two parts of the 
kingdom became wider. Met- 


was condemned by the British nation. It 
was Metternich’s primary object that the 
congress should approve the march of an 
Austrian army into Naples, and he induced 
the congress to invite Ferdinand to 
Troppau. Alexander always clung closer 
to the wisdom of Metternich, and the latter 
skilfully used the report of a mutiny among 
the Semenoff guards as an argument to 
overcome the Liberalism of the tsar. 
Alexander saw before his own eyes how 
the Spanish and Italian military revolts 
excited imitation in the Russian army. 
Frederic William was equally conciliatory 
to Metternich, and was more averse than 
ever to granting a constitution on the 
model of Hardenberg’s schemes. In the 
protocol of November 19th, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia came to an agreement, 
l)ehind the back of the two 


ternich had been unmoved by 
the tidings of the Spanish 
agitation, but he was only 
the more enraged when he 
heard what had occurred in 
the Two Sicilies. He ])ut all 
blame on the secret so('ieti('s, 
and praised the good in- 
tentions of Ferdinand’s 
“ paternal ” govern m('nt. 

The insurrection in S])<iin 
had mad(* such an inipi-ession 
on Alexander that in a cir- 
cular of May 2nd, 1820, he 
invoked the spirit of the 
Holy Alliance, and einj)hasised 



Western Powers, as to the 
])osition which they would 
adopt towards revolutions, 
and as to the maintenance 
of social order ; but France 
and Great Britain rejected the 
idea of changing the princij)les 
of international law. Fer- 
dinand took fresh oaths to his 
peo])le and set out for T roppau. 
After Christmas the con- 
gress cl()st‘d at Tro])])au, but 
was continued in January, 
1821, at Laibach. Most of 
the Italian governments were 
re])resented. Metternich again 


the danger of illegal constitu- 
tions. M(‘tternich strength- 
ened the Austrian forces in 


a rebellion broke out in 1820, and 
the king agreed to a constitution 
limiting the power of the Crown. 


took over the pn^sidency. 
Ferdinand was at once ready 
to break his word, and 


Upper Italy, and stated, in a circular to 
the Italian courts, that Austria, by the 
treaties of 1815, was the appointed guar- 
dian of the peace of Italy, and wished for 
an immediate armed interference in the 
affairs of Naples ; but he encountered 
strong op])osition in Paris and in St. 
Petersburg. Alexancler, whom Metternich 
actually sus])c*cted of C'arbonarism, advised 
a conference of sovereigns and Ministers ; 
the conference met on October 20th, 
1820, at Tro])])au. Alexander brought with 
him Capodistrias, an enemy of Metternich ; 
Francis 1 . brought Metternich and Cientz ; 
Frederic William HI. was accompanied by 
Hardenberg and Count Gunther von Bern- 
storff ; the Count d(^ la Ferronays appeared 
on behalf of Louis XVI 11 . ; and Lord 
Stewart represented the faint-hearted 
policy of his brother Castlereagh, which 


declared that his concessions were extorted 
from him. The King of France at first 
hesitated. A miracle seemed to have been 
])erformed on iK'half of the French Bour- 
bons : the widow of Berry gave birth, on 
September 29th, 1820, to a son, the Duke 
Henry of Bordeaux, who usually appeared 
later under the name of (.'ount of Cham- 
rru 1 bord. Thelegitimistsshouted 

r r k h)!' joy, talked of the miracu- 

„ . Ions child who would console 

our ons mother for the death of 

Hector, “ the stem of Jesse when nearly 
withered had jmt forth a fresh branch.” The 
child was bai)tised with water which Chat- 
eaubriand had drawn from the Jordan. The 
S])anish Bourbons looked askance at the 
birth ; they were already .speculating on the 
future succession to the throne, and the Duke 
of Orleans secretly suggested in the English 
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Press suspicions of the legitimacy of tlie arrival, accepted, contrary to his inward 
child. Louis successively rej)ressed several conviction, the new constitution, and swore 
military revolts, but had constantly to to it on March 15th. Charles Felix, how- 
struggle with the claims of the ultras, who ever, considered every administrative 
embittered his reign. Although in his measure null and void which liad not 
heart opposed to it, he nevertheless as- emanated from himself. ('harlcs All)ert 
sented at Laibach to the programme o1 was ]xinic-stricken, resigiu‘d the regency, 


the Eastern Powers. 

Austria sent an army under 
Frimont over the Po, and 
u})held the fundamental idea 
of a constitution for the Two 
Sicilies. Ferdinand agreed to 
everything which Metternich 
arranged. France did not, 
indeed, at first consent to 
that armed interference with 
Sjiain which Alexander and 
Metternich required. On Fel^- 
ruary 26th, 1821, the deli- 
berations of the congress 
terminated. The Nea])olitan 
Parliament, it is true, defied 



and left the country. Alex- 
ander and Metternich agreed 
that there was need of armed 
intervention in Piedmont. 
Austria feared also the corruj)- 
tion of her Italian ])rovinces, 
and ke|)t a careful watch uiion 
those friends of freedom who 
had not yvi been arrestc'd. 

At Novara, on Ajiril 8th, the 
InqHaialists undca' Marshal 
Hubna, won a xictory over 
the Piedmontese' insurgents, 
which was no k‘ss decisi\’c‘ 
than that of Ricdi had been in 
Na])Ies. Pic'dinont was occu- 


the threats of the Eastern Kingof Sardinia from is n, he was 
Powers, and declarc-d that 
Ferdinand was tiicir i)risoncr. r>s‘‘'K 
and that then'iore his n'sohi- 


])ied by the imperial army; th(‘ 
junta resigned, and Victor 
Emmanuel renewed his abdica- 
tion on A]iril i()th, at Nice. 


tions were not voluntary P>ut their ('harles Felix then first assunu'd the roval 


preparations for resistance wen* so dc- title and dc'c'rc't'd a criminal inquiry. On 
fective that the Austrians had an easy Octolier T8th lu' made* his entry into Turin 


task. The Neapolitan army broke u]) amid the mad rc*joicings of the infatuated 
after the defeat of Guglielmo PvpQ at Rieti rnoli, su])])n‘ssc*d t'very sort of iiolitical 


on March 7th, 1821, and on 
Frimont’s army marched into 
Naples with s])rigs of olive in 
their helmets. Pepe fled to 
Spain. In Na])les the re- 
action perpetrated such (’x- 
cesses that the Powers inter- 
vened ; the vic'tims wvvv 
countless, while the Austrians 
maintained order. 

In Piedmont tlie re\'ohi- 
tion broke out on March 
loth, 1821 ; Charles Albert 
of ('arignan did not ket'p 
aloof from it. The tricolour 
flag, red, white, and green, of 
the Kingdom of Italy was 
hoisted in Alessandria, and a 
provisional junta on the 
Spanish model was assembled. 
Turin proclaimed the par ha - 


Man'll 24th ]>art\', and 1 



GUGLIELMO PEPE 
An ambitious geneial, but fickle 
character, he became the soul of 
the Carbonari in the Sicilian army, 
and in 1820 he assumed supreme 
power a.s commander - in - chief. 


nh'd in (h'ath-like quiet, being 
suj)])orted by the bayonets 
of Auhtiia and by tlu* do- 
minion of th(* Jesuits in 
Church, school, and State, 
d'lu* Austrians did not lea\'e 
his country until 182 p On 
May 12th. 1821, ii proclama- 
tion issued Irom Laibach by 
the Eastern Powc'rs announced 
to the world that they had 
resc'ued Eurojn* from the* 
intendc'd gciK'ral revolution, 
and that their weajions alone 
served to iqdiold the cause 
of right and justice. 

Metternich, promoted by 
the em])eror to the office of 
('haneellor of State, stood at 
the zenith of his success when, 
on May 5th, 1821, Napoleon L, 


mentary constitution on March nth, and the man who had contested his importance 

the Carbonari seized the powei. Victor and had ruled the world far more than Met- 

Emmanuel I. abdicated on March 13th in ternich, died at St. Helena. The black and 

favour of his brother Charles Felix. Charles 3adlow flag waved from Milan to Palermo ; 

Albert, a vacillating and untrustworthy princes and peoples bowed beiore it. 

ruler, who was regent until the latter’s Legitimacy had curbed the revolutionary 
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craving, and Italy was further from 
unification than ever. The apostles of 
freedom and unity, men like Silvio Pellico, 
disappeared in the dungeons of the 
Spielberg and other fortresses in Austria. 
Russia was now on the most friendl}^ 
terms with Austria. The result was soon 
seen when the monarchs and Ministers, still 
. p - at Laibach, received tidings 

cL» 7 rac disorders in the Danubian 
oAspiracy j Greece, and 

and Anarchy f. , ^ , n/r ^ l ■ 

the tsar, under Met ternich s in- 
fluence, reiHidiated the Greek header, Y])si- 
lanti, who had built on the theory that he 
could reckon on the warm supiiort of Russia. 

In Spain the Liberals made shameless 
misuse of their victory, and limited the 
power of the king to sucli a degree that he 
naturally tried to effect a change. His 
past was a guarantee that Ferdinand VI 1 . 
would not be at a loss for the means to 
his end. He courted the intervention of 
the Continent ; but Louis XVI 11 . and 
Richelieu preferred neutrality. The ultra- 
Royalists, howevei , became more and more 
arrogant in h^rance. The Pavilion Marsan 
expelled Richelieu in December, 1821, 
and brought in the Ministry of \all'le; 
the reaction felt itself fully victorious, and 
the clergy raised their demands. The 
Carbonari was introduced from Italy, 
and secret societies were formed. New 
conspiracies of republican or Napoleonic 
tendency followed, and led to executions. 

The power of the ultras became gradually 
stronger in the struggle : ])arty feeling 
increased, and even Count VilLle was not 
royalist enough for the ultras. Ferdi- 
nand VI L, on the contrary, favoured the 
Radicals, in order to emj)loy them against 
the Lil)erals. Riego became President of 
the C'ortes of 1822. A coup de main of 
the Guards to recover for Ferdinand the 
absolute pow'er failed in July, 1822, and 
Ferdinand surrendered those who had sacri- 
ficed themselves for him. In the north 


guerrilla bands spread in every direction 


The Tragic 
End of 
Castlereagh 


on his behalf ; in Seo de Urgel 
a regency for him was estab- 
lished on August 15th, and an 
alliance entered into with 


France. At the preliminary deliberations 
for the congress intended to be held at 
Verona, Metternich reckoned upcm his 
“ second self,” Castlereagh, now the 
Marquess of Londonderry ; but the latter 
died by his own hand on August 12th, 1822. 
His successor in the Foreign Office, George 
Canning, a “Tory from inward conviction, 
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a modern statesman from national neces- 
sity,” broke with the absolutist -reactionary 
principles of the Holy Alliance, and entered 
the path of a national independent policy, 
thus dealing a heavy blow at Metternich 
and Austria. Metternich and Alexander 
stood the more closely side by side. 

The congress of sovereigns and Ministers 
at Verona was certainly the most bril- 
liant since that of Vienna. In October, 
1822, came Alexander, Francis, and Fre- 
deric William ; most of the Italian rulers, 
Metternich, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Borgo, 
Bernstorff, and Harden berg ; France was 
re})resented by Chateaubriand, the Duke 
of Laval-Montmorency, Count La Ferro- 
nays, and the Marcpiis of Car am an ; 
Cireat l^ritain by Wellington and Viscount 
Strangford. Entertainments were on as 
magnificent a scale as at Vienna. Mette^r- 
nich wished to annul the Spanish and 
Portuguese revolution, and wfith it the 
extorted constitution ; the Eastern Powers 
and France united for the eventuality of 
further hostile or revolutionary steps 
being taken by vS])ain ; Great Britain 
ex('luded itself from their agreements, 
while Chateaubriand’s romanticism in- 


toxicated the tsar. When the 
♦iv^*p**^** Fireeks at the congress sought 
e owers Gie Turks, they were 

ft erona jofused. On the other 

hand, an understanding w^as arrived at 
about the gradual evacuation of Pied- 
mont by the Austrians ; the army of 
occupation in the Two Sicilies was reduced ; 
and good advice of every sort was given to 
the Italian ])rinces. Tlie Eastern Powers 
and France saw^ with indignation that 
Great Ih'itain intended to recognise the 
so])aration of the South Arnericar colonies 


from Sj^ain, and thc‘ir independence, ac- 
cording to the exam])le given by the 
IJniteci States of North Amca'ica, in March, 


1822. The Congress of Verona ended 
toward the midclle of December. 


Chateaubriand, now French Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, urged a rupture with 
Spain, at which Louis and Vill'de still 
hesitated. The threatening notes of the 
Powers at the Verona congress roused a 
storm of passion in Madrid, while the 
diplomatists in Verona had set themselves 
the question whether nations might put 
kings on their trial, as Dante does in his 
Divine Comedy, and whether the tragedy 
of Louis XVL should be I'epeated with 
another background in the case of Ferdi- 
nand VI I . The Spanish nation revolted 



REACTION TRIUMPHANT IN THE LATIN STATES 


ajjainst the arrogance of foreign interference. 
'I he rupture was made ; the ambassadors 
oi Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France 
left Spain in January, 1823. The adven- 
turous George Bessie res ventured on an 
expedition to Madrid ; but the S})anish 
hope of British help against France, 
which was intended to carry 
out the armed interference, 
was not fulfilled. 

Louis XVIII. placed his 
nei)hew, Duke Louis of 
Angouleme, at the head of 
an army of 100,000 men, 
which was to free Ferdinand 
from the power of the 
Liberals arid put him once 
again in possession of 
despotic power. In the 
Chamber at Paris the 
Liberals, indeed, loudly de- 
cried the war, and trembled 
at the su])pression of the 
Spanish revolution, although 
Canning openly desired the 
victory of the S])anish 
people. Ferdinand and the 
Cortes went to Seville. Angoulemt' crossed 
the frontier stream, the Bidassoa. on A])ril 
7th, and found no traces of a ])opular rising ; 
nevertheless, he advanced, without any 
opposition, was hailed as a saviour, and 
entered Madrid on May 24th. He apixiinted 
a temporary regenc\’, and in 
order not to hurt the national 
])ride, avoidc'd any inter- 
ference in internal affairs, 
although the reactionary zeal 
of the regency caused him 
much uneasiness, and only re- 
tained the supiaane military 
command. But the ('ortes in 
Seville relieved the king of the 
conduct of affairs and carried 
him off to Cadiz. Victory 
followed the French flag. 

The Spaniards lost heart, and 
were defeated or capitulated. 
Angouleme made forced 
marches to Cadiz, and on the 
night of August jist stormed 
Fort Tjocadero, which was 
considered impregnable. An 
expedition of Riego to the Lsla de Leon 
ended in his arrest, and on September 28th 
the Cortes, in consequence of the bombard- 
ment of Cadiz, abandoned their resistance. 
Ferdinand VI I . voluntarily promised a 
complete amnesty and made exten^iive 



CHATEAUBRIAND 
This eminent French writer and poli- 
tician supported the Restoration mon- 
archy from 1M14 till 1824. He was created 
a vicomte, and for two years repre- 
sented France at the British Court. 



DONA MARIA II. DA GLORIA 
The crown of Portugral was re- 
nounced by Pedro IV., of Brazil, 
in favour of his daughter, but when 
Dom Miguel prooainied himself 
king in 1828 she returned to her 
father, and was restored in 1834, 


professions. He was accorded a state 
reception by Angouleme on October ist, 
and was proclaimed as absolute monarch 
by a large party among the Spaniards. 
But hardly was he free before the perjurer 
began the wildest reaction. Many members 
of the Cortes and the regency fled to 
England to escape the 
gallows, and Ferdinand 
exclaimed:' ‘'The wretches 
do well to fly from their 
fate ! ” The Powers of 
Europe viewed his action 
with horror. Angouleme, 
whose warnings had been 
scattered to the winds, left 
Madrid in disgust on Nov- 
ember 4th. Riego was 
hanged at Madrid on 
November 7th, 1823 5 
the 13th Ferdinand returned 
trium])hant, only to reign 
as detestably as before. 
Talleyrand called the war 
of intervention the begin- 
ningof the end ; the result of 
it was that Spain floundered 
further into the mire. The ultras tormented 
th(‘ country and Ferdinand himself to 
such a degree that he began to weary of 
them. The colonies in South America 
were irretrievably lost ; all the subtleties 
of the congress at Verona and of Chateau- 
briand could not change that 
fact. At Canning’s proposal 
the British Government, on 
January ist, 1825, recognised 
the independence of the new 
re]niblics of Buenos Ayres, 
Colombia, and Mexico. This 
was a fresh victory over the 
princi])le of legitimacy, which 
liad been alwaysemphasised by 
Austria, Spain, and France, as 
well as by Russia and Prussia. 
The Spanish insurrection 
naturally affected the neigh- 
bouring country of Portugal. 
The September Constitution 
of 1820, far from improving 
matters there, had actually 
introduced new difliculties. 
Constitutionalists and abso- 
lutists were quarrelling violently with each 
other. Dom Pedro, son of John VI. , who 
had been a])pointed regent in Brazil, saw 
himself compelled by a national party, 
which wishecl to make Brazil an indepen- 
dent empire, to send away the Portuguese 
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troops. He assumed in May, 1822, the 
title of permanent protector of Brazil, 
and convened a national assembly at 
Rio de Janeiro, which on August ist and 
on September 7th announced the inde- 
pendence of Brazil, and proclaimed him, 
on October 12th, 1822, Em])eror of Brazil, 
under the title of Dom IVdro 1. The 
Portuguese were furious, but were never 
able to reconquer Brazil. 

Queen Charlotte, wife of John and 

sister of Ferdinand VI L, a ]M'oud and 
artiul woman, refused to take the oath to 
the Portuguese constitution, to which John 
swore, and, being banished, conspired 
with her younger son, Dom Miguel, the 
clergy, and many nobles, to restore the 
absolute monarchy. A counter re- 

volution in February, 1823, 
failed, it is true, but Dom 
Miguel put liimself at its head, . 
and Lisbon joined his cause. 

The weak John sanctioned ^ 

this, and cursed the const i- 
tution ; the Cortes were j El 

dissolved. Jolm promised a 
new constitution, aiel tiium- 
phantly entered Lisbon with 
his son on June 5th. Por- 
tugal was brought l)ack to 
absolutism. John was a mere ' ^ 

cipher: but Miguel and Char- He became rege 
lotte ruled, and did not 
shrink even from the king, when m 
murdcT of o])poncnts. Miguel ' 

heatled a new revolt against his father 
on Ajiril 30th, 1824, in order to depose him. 
But John made his escape on May ()th 
to a Biitish man-of-war. The di])lomatic 
body took his side, and at the same time 
the pressure brought to bear l>y the British 
Government compelled Miguel to throw 
himself at his father’s feet and to leave 
Portugal on May 13th. An amiu'sty w'as 
p^roclaimed. The return of the old Cortes 
which had sat before 1822 was j)romised, 
and by British mediation the Treaty of Rio 
was signed on August 2()th, 1825, in which 
the independence and self-government of 
Brazil were recognised. On April 2()th, 
i 82(), Portugal received a Liberal Constitu- 
tion by the instrumentality of Dom Pedro 
1. of Brazil, who after his father’s death. 


DOM MIGUEL 


on March loth, 1826, reigned for a short 
period over his native country as Pedro IV. 
Then, on May 2nd, Pedro renounced the 
crown of Portugal in favour of his daugh- 
ter, Dona Maria 11. da Gloria. On June 
25th, 1828, Dom Miguel proclaimed him- 
self king, favoured by the British Tory 
Cabinet of Wellington. His niece, Maria da 
Gloria, was forced to return to her father 
in Brazil. 

The victory of Trocadero, which was 
audaciously comiiared by the French 
ultras to Marengo and Austerlitz, was of 
extraordinary advantage to the Govern- 
ment of Louis XVHl. “ It was not 
merely under Naixileon that victories were 
won ; the restored Bourbons knew this 
secret ’ ; and the “hero of Trocadero’’ 

. ^,-1 was hailed as their “ chain - 

pion ” by the king on 
jjk ^ D.ecember 2nd, 1823. The 

('lections to the Chambers of 
yj 1824 were favourable to them ; 

2 and a law in June of the same 

Jjwk . year prolonged the existence 

of the .Second Chamber to 
seven years, w-hich might 
seem some check on change 
and innovation. VilLle 
stood tirin et the helm, 
icuEL ^ r t h 1 e w Chateaubriand, 


Baron Damas, 
or at the 


rie became regent of Portugal on aild guidcd Baroil Dailias, 
behalf of his niece Maria, and lao 
being ambitious, proclaimed himself 

king. When Maria recovered the roH'lgn Office. But ( hateau- 
crowa, Miguel withdrew to Holy. VCV.-Ugftl hiinsMf by 

; his father the most bitter attacks in the Press, 
depose him. Louis thereuf)on, at the advice of Vilhde, 
a May ()th revived the censorship on political journals 
' di])lomatic and new^spaiiers, August i()th, 1824. The 
i same time much-tried man was nearing his end. He 
' the British warned his brother to uphold the* Charta 
1 to throw loyally, the best inheritance which he 
[id to leave bequeathed ; if he did so, he too would 
rnru'sty w'as die in the palace of his ancestors, 
e old Cortes Louis XVIII. died on SejHember 16th, 
.s j)romised, 1824. France hailed Monsieur as 
reatyof Rio Charles X., with the old cry, “ Le roi est 
25, in wFich mort, vive le roi.” But Talleyrand had fore- 
'ernment of bodings that the kingdom of Charles would 
April 2()th, soon decay ; and, wdth his usual coarseness 
al Constitu- of sentiment, he said over the corp.se of 
Dom Pedro Louis: “I smell coiTUj)tion here!” 
her’s death, Arthur Kleinschmidt 





THE CROSS AND THE CRESCENT 

REVOLT AND OPPRESSION IN RUSSIA 
AND THE LIBERATION OF GREECE 


W E have seen that the Tsar Alexander I., 
when he ascended the throne of Russia, 
was full of liberal ideas. If he wavered 
between antagonism to Napoleon and 
alliance with him, it was, in part at least, 
because Napoleon’s own career bore a 
double asi)cct ; if he was an aggressive 
conqueror who sought to im])ose his own 
will on Europe regardless of international 
law, he was also the incarnation of anti- 
feudalism. It was not until after the 
Congress of Vienna and the Peace of Paris 
that the change came over the tsar 
which made him a force in Europe hardly 
less reactionary than Midternich himself. 

But it is with his domestic ])olicy, his 
policy within the borders of his own 
empire, that we are here concerned ; his 
foreign policy has already a])i)ropriated a 
cons])icuous share of earlier chapters. 
TK x ’ accession, then, he 

e sar s liberal s])irit, and 

esire or himself with men of 

Kelorms . 

the same views ; among them 

his Secretary of State, Michael Speranskij, 
was conspicuous. Magnanimous plans 
were proposed, and the emperor himself 
spoke of the buiden of an absolute 
monarchy. There was a wish to introdiK'e 
reforms on the English model, or, as Sjxm - 
anskij suggested, an imitation of the 
French Constitution. People talked, as 
Catharine had once done, of ‘‘ the rights of 
the subjects, and the duty of the Govern- 
ment,” and of the abolition of serfdom ; 
and a sum of a million roubles ^^early 
was laid aside in ordi'r to buy estates 
with serfs for the Crown. 

The German nobility of Esthonia, Cour- 
land, and Livonia took the first step by 
the emancipation of the Lettic and 
Esthonian serfs. The coercive measures 
were repealed, the frontier opened, the 
“ Secret Chancery ” as well as corporal 
punishment for nobles, citizens, priests, and 


church officials abolished. Schools and 
universities were founded, and the empire 
was divided into six educational districts. 
In ])lace of the old boards dating from the 
days of Peter, real Ministries and a Council 
of State were created lor the first time. 
Alexander thus reigned “according to the 
])rincii)les and after the heart of Catharine ” 
^ , until iSi2, when he suddenly 
« , changed liis views, llie ene- 

^ mies of freedom, the Church 

Old Order 

strained every nca've to ox’cilhrow S].)e]'- 
anskij, and restore the old order of things. 
Even the great historian. Nikola] Karam- 
sin, recommended serfdom and autocracy 
in his memoir on “ Ancient and Modern 
Russia.” Others also I'ecommcnded the 
same policy. S))eranskij was overthrown 
from a “ wounded feeling of disa])]iointed 
inclination ” ; Count Alexej Araktslu^jev, 
an apostle of slavery, as an all-powerful 
favourite, guided the affairs of government. 

Alexander did, indeed, make the attemjit, 
to which he had always been attracted, of 
giving his reconstructed Poland a constitu- 
tion ; but Poland was incapable of working 
a constitution. Another of his ex[X‘riments 
was that of establishing military colonies 
all over the em])ire. The theory was that 
the soldiery, ])lanted on the soil, would 
maintain themselves by .igricultiire, and 
would at the same time ])rovide centres 
„ for recruiting and for military 
Of Russian piactical etiect, 

Oppression was merely the appJi- 

cation of a new lorrn of oppres- 
sion to the already sufficiently oppressed 
peasantry. The latter years of Alexander's 
life were embittered by a sense of the 
ingratitude of mankind. Conscious of his 
own high ])urposes, he found his own 
people, instead of recognising their nobility, 
still murmuring and discontented, infected 
even by the mutinous spirit of the Latin 
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peopks. He expressed repeatedly a 
desire to abdicate, and when he died at 
Taganrog in December, 1825, it was with 
no reluctance that he escaped from the 
cares of sovereignty. 

He left no children. Constantine, as 
the elder of his brothers, would have had 
the next claim to the throne had he not 
formally renounced it in 1820 
and 1822, in order to be able 
to marry a Polish countess, 

Johanna Grudzinska. The 
idea that liis brother Nicholas 
had learnt nothing of this 
before the memorable Decem- 
ber days of the year 1825 is no 
longer tenable. The homage 
paid by the younger brother 
to Constantine, who was stay- 
ing in Warsaw, was a rash act 
chiefly due to Count Milorado- 
vitch, the military Governor- 
General of St. Petersburg at 
that time, and it cost trouble Nicholas i. 


attention was given to the publication of 
the legal code. His government aimed 
at “ stopping the rotation of the earth,” 
as Lamartine aptly puts it. He recognised 
no peoples or nations, only cabinets and 
states. The Press was therefore once more 
gagged, printing-offices were watched and 
schools were placed under strict super- 
' vision. The (xovernment’s 
mistrust of education was so 
great that all lecture courses 
on philoso])hy were entrusted 
to the clergy. Even the Church 
was watched, and the em- 
peror’s adjutant, Protassov, 
a general of hussars, was 
attached to the Holy Synod 
as Procurator-fkmeral, and 
for twenty years conducted 
the business of the Church 
on a military system. But 
the movement towards civilisa- 
tion and liberty did not fail 
OF RUSSIA to have some influence even 


enough to cancel it in the days The son of Paul i., he succeeded despot, for he 

1 , ^ T-\ 1 ii 1 to the throne in 1825, on the death i , , ,1 i * t 


between December gth and 
24th, 1825. There is accord - 


of his brother, Alexander I. He 
aimed at absolute despotism but wliole 


advoc'ated 
whole life 


throughout his 
the abolition of 


ingly no need to suppose a affection of ins subjects, serfdom, and allowed even the 


noble contest of magnanimity between the 
two brothers. But the idea of freedom had 
already struck root so deejily under Alex- 
ander I. that the supjiorters of a constitu- 
tion, who had been secretly organised since 
1816, csiiecially in the corps of officers, 
wished to use the o])])ortunity of placing 
the liberal-minded Constantine on the 
P . throne. The rumour was sjiread 
r* that Constantine’s renunciation 

1 fictitious ; that he was 

iN.choias I. ^ prisoner at Warsaw. 

I'he trooj)s shouted : ” Long live Constan- 
tine ! ” and when the cry “Long live the 
Constitution ! ” mingled with it, the 
troops thought that it was the name of 
the wife of Constantine. 

Nicholas 1 . crushed the rebellion on 
December 26th, 1825, with great firmness. 
Several “Decabiists” were executed and 
many exiled. Possilfly that was one of 
the reasons why Nicholas was throughout 
his whole reign a sworn enemy of popular 
liberty. A man of iron strength of character 
and energy, he was, with his immense 
stature and commanding presence, the 
personification of alisolutism. But he 
was fully alive to the duties and resj)on- 
sibilities which his great position threw 
upon him, and he devoted all his powers 
to the affairs of the country. His first 
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peasants to acquire ])roperty. Such was 
the autocrat whose iron hand was to rule 
Russia for thirty years after his accession. 

In taking iq) the thread of the history 
of the Ottoman Emj)ire, w^e must note 
certain events in the Na]>oleonic period 
w^hich have hitherto ])assed unrecorded, 
as standing outside the general course of 
our account of Euro])e. The movement, 
wffiich has by degrees turned one after 
another of the provinces into practically 
if not completely inde])endent states, was 
initiated in 1804 Servian revolt, 

caused by the violent methods of the 
Turkish Janissaries, and headed by (Yeorge 
Petrovitch, otherwise known as Czerney, or 
Karageorge. The insurrection broke out 
locally at Sibnitza, Deligrad, Stalatz, and 
Nish. Before long, Russian influence 
TK T k brought to its sut)port the 
n f k Hospodars, or provincial 

\ ^ administrators of Moldavia and 
* Wallachia, Constantine Murusiv 
and Constantine Ypsilanti. The flame 
spread, and in iSob and 1807 the Serbs 
inflicted defeats on the Turks at Shabatz 
and Ushitze, under the command of Milos 
Obrenovitch, captured Belgrade, and estab- 
lished the pot)ular assembly, or Skuptskina. 
Shortly before this, however, the Sultan 
Selim had set himself to overthrow the 


The cross and the crescent 


dangerous power of the Janissaries by 
means of a reorganisation of the army, 
“ Nisan Jedid.’' A further movement in 
the same diiection in 1807 brought 
disaster. The Janissaries rose ; Selim was 
deposed and murdered. The outcome of 
a brief and bloody period of struggle was 
that the one surviving prince of the royal 
family, Mahmud, found himself placed on 
the throne, and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in the hands of the Janissaries, who 
had proved themselves to be the masters 
of the situation. Hence the first act of 


New Sultan 


Mahmud was to recognise these 
f * praetorians in a solemn Hatli- 
^ ^«s sherif, issued on November 18th, 

New Sultan su])port of the 

throne. The army and the po])ulation 
greeted the one surviving descendant 
of the Ottoman house with enthusiasm, 
and the “ Chok yasha Sultan Mahmud!'’ 
resounded from thousands of throats in the 


mosques and on the puldic squares. The 
Ottoman dynasty had been saved as by a 
miracle. The sultan, who was then twenty- 
three years of age, was confronted by two 
dangerous o])])onents, the S(‘rl)s and Rus- 
sians. The latter were siqiporting the 
Serbs and also tlie Montenegrins against 
the Turks and the French in Dalmatia. 


Polish rising prevented further enterprise. 
After the death of Kamenskii, Kutusoff, 
who was sixty-five years of age, utterly 
defeated the Turks on October 12th, 1811, 
at Slobodse and Rustchuk. This victory 
decided the war. The British fleet made 
a demonstration before the Dardanelles to 
prevent the sultan agreeing to the Conti- 
nental embargo of Napoleon. 

The Peace of Bucharest, May 12th, 1812, 
reconfirmed the conventions of Kiitchuk- 
Kainarje and Jassy, ceded Bessarabia to 
Russia, aiKl gave the Serbs an amnesty, 
greater independence, and an extension 
of territory. The brothers Murusi, the 
sultan’s Phanariot negotiators, were ex- 
ecuted upon their return home on 
account of the extravagance of the 
concessions made by them to the tsar. 

The Russians had secured an influence 
in Servia, which Austria had obstinately 
disdained. When, however, in May, 1813, 
the Russians a])peared on the Oder and 
Elbe the Turkish army again advanced 
into Servia ; (leorge Pctrovitch fled to 
Russia by way of Austria. The Ottomans 
exacted a latter vengeance u])()n the coun- 
try, but on Palm Sunday, April nth, 
1815, Milos Ohrenovitch a])peared with 
the ancient banner of the voivodes. 'Die 


However, the war upon the Danube was ])eople as a whole flt)cketl to the standard, 

continued with T,,t-Uc^ 

no great vigour. 

Tt was not until 
the Peace of 
Frederikshamn, 
of S e p t e m b c r 
17th, 1809, when 
Russia acquired 
Finland from 
Sweden and 
secured a guaran- 
tee from NajX)- 
leon that the 
Polish kingdom 
should not be 

rptOTed, that sultans selim hi. and mahmud h. t 11 e Cx r e e k 

the Turkish War Sultan of Turkey, Selim III. made an effort to overthrow the Hetacria, WaS 

np-Qin o dangerous power of the Janissaries, but the attempt ended in A1 

cigcuii LOOK a disaster, Selim being deposed and assassinated in 1808. He was sue- UlUlOClCtl. /VI- 

prominerit inace ceeded on the throne by Mahmud II., during whose reign Greece estab- mOSt COntcm- 

in Russian Mahmud suppressed the JanUsary troops. 

})olicy. In 1810 Prince Bagration was Society of the Philornusoi, which was 
replaced by Count Kamenskii as supreme founded in Athens in 1812, arose in Greece 



])eople as a w'hole flocketl to the standard, 
yv. and the Turks 

session only of 
I'' ' ' their fortresses. 

, November 

TIT AMO lUTAUMTin IT t ll 0 G f e C k 


commander over 80,000 men. He im- 
mediately crossed the Danube, and on 
June 3rd captured Bazarjik, which was 
followed by the conquest of Silistria, 
Sistova, Rustchuk, Giurgevo, and Nico- 
polis. The fear of Napoleon and of a 


the secret confraternity of the “ philikij’ 
whose energies after some years brought 
about the open struggle for freedom. Three 
young Greeks — Skuphas of Arta, Tzaka- 
loph of Janina, and Anagnostopulos of 
Andritzena — founded the new Hetseria at 
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Odessa in 1814, swore “ to arrive at 
a decision between themselves and the 
enemies of their country only by means of 
fire and sword.’ ’ Oaths of appalling solem- 
nity united this growing baml of comrades. 
It aimed at complete separation from 
Turkey, and the revival of the old Byzan- 
tine Empire. This yearning for liberation 
The Lost P^'oc^‘^'^led from and was sus- 
Freedom of renas- 

The Greeks nation. From the 

time of the conquest of Byzan- 
tium by tlie Turks the Cheeks had been 
deprived of all jiolitical freedom. But under 
the ecclesiastical protection of their patri- 
arch in Phanar and in monasteries, at 
Athos and Janina in Epirus, and in the 
theological school of the Peloponnese at 
Dimitzana, the spark of culture and 
freedom had glowed amongst the ashes, 
and was kept alive in the language of the 
C'hurch and the (iospel. 

As was the case with the Armenians and 
the Jews, siqierior intelligence and dexter- 
ity secured the highest positions for the 
(ireeks in the immediate proximity of 
the Padishah. After the position of first 
interpreter of the Porte had fallen into 
their hands, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, all negotiations concerning foreign 
polii y were carried on through them ; they 
were jirt'ferred for ambassadorial posts in 
toreign courts, and from the eighteenth 
century the Porte made a practice of 
choosing from their numbers the hospodars 
of Moldavia and Wallacliia. 

The opinion of an English diplomatist 
ui)on these ‘‘ Phanariots,” shortly before 
the outbreak ot the Cheek Revolution, is 
well known : “ Ihider the oppression 

exercised liy Turkish despotism with a 
daily increasing force, the Cheek character 
acquired a readiness for subterfuge and a 
jKM Versity of judgment on questions of 
morality, which a continuance of servitude 
gradually developed to an habitual double 
dealing and treachery, which strikes 
the foreigner from the first 
n moment.” However, the Cheeks 

BrEnemle. ^^xiously to Russian 

champions and liberators, not- 
withstanding all the apparent privileges 
received from the Porte, from the time of 
the Peace of Posharevatz, when the whole 
of Morea fell into the possession of the 
Turks. In the devastation which Russia’s 
attempt to liberate the Morea had brought 
down upon Greece in 1770, when Hellas 
and Peloponnese suffered inhuman devas- 
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tation from the Albanians whom the Turks 
called in, Athens and the islands had been 
spared ; in 1779 the Turks found them- 
selves obliged to send Hasan Pasha to 
destroy the unbridled Albanians at Tripo- 
litsa. In the Peace of Kiitchuk-Kainarje 
in 1774, Russia had again been obliged to 
abandon the Greeks to the Ottomans, 
though the Turkish yoke became lighter 
as the power of the Porte grew feebler. 

The Hellenes ennclied themselves by 
means of commerce ; the sails of the 
merchantmen sent out by the islands 
covered the Mediterranean. During the 
French Revolution almost the entire 
Levant trade of the Venetians and the 
French fell into their hands. The number 
of Greek sailors was estimated at ten 
thousand. In their struggles with the 
pirates their ships had always sailed pre- 
pared for war, and they had produced a 
race of warriors stout-hearted and capable, 
like the Armatoles, who served in the 
armies of Europe. In the nuurntain 
ranges ot Mania, of Albania, and Thessaly 
still survived the inde])eudent spirit of the 
wandering shephei ds, or “ klephts,” who 
TK F never bowed to the Otto- 

Of\ GrLk Thechildrenof the 

Patriot merchants who traded with 
the coasts of hhiro])e studied 
in Western schools, and readily absorbed 
the free ideals of the American Ihiion and 
the French Revolution. In the year I79(), 
C'onstantiue Rhigas of PhercC sketvhed in 
Vienna a plan for the rising of his nation, 
and secured an enthusiastic suppeu't for 
his aims, which he sang in fiery ballads. 

When he was planning to enter into 
relations with Bonaj^arte, whom he re- 
garded as the hero of freedom, he was 
arrested in Trieste in 1798, and handed 
over by the Austrian police, with five of his 
companions, to the Pasha of Belgrade, 
who executed him. He died the death of a 
hero, with the words: ” I have sown the 
seed, and my nation will reap the sweet 
fruit.” Adamantios Korais, 1748 1833, 
of Smyrna was working in Paris, together 
with his associates, before the fall of 
Napoleon, to bring about the intellectual 
renascence of the Greeks, the ” Palin- 
genesia.” The only thing wanting to tlicse 
associations was a leader, as was also the 
case with the Serbs. 

This leader was eventually provided by 
Russia. Alexander Ypsilanti, born of a 
noble Phanariot family, was a grandson of 
the hospodar of Wallachia of the same 
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name who had been murdered by the 
Turks in 1805 at the age of eighty ; he was 
a son of that Constantine Ypsilanti who, 
having supi)orted the Servian insurrection, 
had been deposed from the post of hospodar 
of Wallachia, and had fled into exile. As 
the tsar’s adjutant during the Vienna 
Congress, he had inspired that monarch 
with enthusiasm for the Het^eria. 

Relying upon the silent consent of liis 
master, he went to Kishineff, in Bessarabia, 
in September, 1820, with the object of 
communicating with the leaders of the 
federation in the Danubian principalities, 
in Constantino])le, and upon the mainland. 
Availing himself of the difficulties caused 
to the Porte by the revolt of Ali Pasha 
of Janina, Alexander Ypsilanti, accom- 
panied by his brother Constantine and 
Prince Cantakuzenos, crossed the Prulh 
on March bth, 1821, entered Jassy, sent 
a report on the same night to tlie tsar, 
who was awaiting the result of the con- 
gress at Laibach, and forthwith issued 
an a])peal to the Gia^ek nation. On 
March 12th he started for Wallachia ; 


not until April ()th did he reach Bucharest 


How the Tsar 
Regarded 
The Greeks 


with 5,000 iiKui. But from 
tliat moment the movement 
j)rova*d unfortunate. The 
tsar, whose hands were tied 


by the Holy Alliance and the influence 
ot legitimist theori(*s, declared the (Greeks 
to l.)e rel)els, and the Russian consul in 


Jassy openly disapproved of the Phanariot 
enterprise*. It now' became manifest how’ 
feeble w'as the populai ity of these leaders on 
the Danube*. They were o]')posed by the 
Boyars, the jicasants fell away from them, 
the Serbs lield back, and treachery reigned 
in their own camp. To no purpose did the 
“ vSacred Band ” display its heroism at 
Dragashani, in Little Wallachia. on June 
i()th, 1821, against the suj'erior forces of 
the Pasha of Silistria and Braila. 


On June 2blh, Ypsilanti escaped to 
Austrian territory, where he sj)ent the 
best years of his life at Munkacs and 
Theresienstadt in sorrowful imprisonment ; 
his health l)roke down, and he died shortly 
after his liberation on January 31st, 1828. 
The last of tlie ill-fated band of heroes. 


Georgakis, the son of Nikolaos, blew 
himself uj) on September 20th, in the 
monastery of Sekko, Moldavia. The 
fantastic ideal of a greater Greece, em- 
bracing not only the classic Hellas, but 
also the Danube states of Byzantine 
Greece, thus disappeared for ever. The 


Morea was already in full revolt against 
the Turks. On April 4th, 1821, the 
insurgents took Kalamate, the capital of 
Messenia, and Patras raised the flag of the 
Cross. The fire of revolt spread on every 
side, and destruction raged among the 
Moslems. The insurrection was led by 
the national hero, Theodore Kolokotroni, 

_ . a bold adventurer and able 

s s ury though his follow^ers 

^ often did not obey their head ; 
ns i&ns islands did 

excellent service. The successes of the 
Greeks aroused boundless fury in Constanti- 
nople. Intense religious hatred w^as kindled 
in the Divan, and at the feast of Easter, 
April 22nd, the Patriarch Gregory of 
Constantinople and three metropolitans 
were hanged to the doors of their churches. 
In Constantinople and Asia Minor, in the 
Morea, and on the islands, Islam wreaked 
its fury on the Christians. 

Enthusiasm for tlie (ireek cause sj)read 
throughout the whole of Europe. Tlie 
noldest minds cham])ioned the cause of the 
warriors, who wen* inspired by their noble 
past wuth the pride of an indcstructil)le 
nationality, and were defending tlie Cross 
against tlie C rescent. Since t he occu])ation 
of Athens by the Venetians in i()88, the 
eyes of educat(‘d Europe had turned to the 
city o( Athene, 'i'lie VtMietian engineers, 
Vermada and Felice, had then drawm up 
an accurate* ])lan of the Acropolis and of 
the town, w^hich w'as piildished by Fran- 
cesco Fanelli in his “ Atene Attica,” 1707. 

Du ('ange wrote his “ History of the 
Empire* of Constantinople under the 
Frankish Ernpcreirs ” in 1057, and in lb8o 
his “ Histenia l^yzantina.” Since the 
days of George, Duke of Buckingham, 
T5e)2-i628, and Themias, Earl of Arundel, 
i58f) Tb4(). a taste for the collectiem e)f 
examples of (ueek art had been increas- 
ing in England. Wealthy peers sent 
their agents to Greece a.nel the East, 
or journeyed thither themselves, as did 
t A Lord Claremont, who com- 
Greek Art Richard Dalton to 

“ ^ . make sketches of the Greek 

Fashion , i , r...- 

monuments and wTirks of art m 

1740* Janies Stew^art and Nicholas Revet! 
jmblished sketches of ” The Antiquities of 
Athens” in 1751. In 1776 ajipeared 
Richard Chandler’s ” Travels in (Greece.” 
In T734 the Society of Dilettanti had been 
founded in London with avowedly Phil- 
hellenic objects. In 1764 appeared Winc- 
kclmann’s “ History of Ancient Art,” and 
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in 1787 Edward Gibbon completed his 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.*' 
From 1812 onwards Beethoven’s opera, 
“ The Ruins of Athens,” had aroused tears 
and sympathy* in every feeling heart. 
Numberless memories and recollections 
now carried away the sympathies of 
Europe, which had only just shaken off 
the yoke of the Corsican con- 
1 queror. In 1821 Philhellenic 

nspire y were formed upon all 


Greek Songs 


sides to support the “heroes of 
Marathon and Salarnis ” with money and 
arms. The banker, Eynard of Geneva, the 
Wiirtemberg General Norman, the French- 
man Comte Harcourt, the United States, 
England, King Lewis I. of Bavaria, an 
artistic enthusiast, and the painter Hei- 
degger sent money, arms, and ships, or 
volunteer bands. The populations of Europe 
were inspired by the Greek songs of Wilhelm 
Muller and the verses of Lord Byron 
“ The mountains look on Marathon, and 
Marathon looks on the sea,” and later by 
his heroic death, April 19th, 1824, at 
Missolonghi. Even Goethe, the prince of 
poets, with all his indifference to politics, 
was fascinated by the fervour of the Greek 
and Servian popular songs, and cast his 
mighty word into the scale of humanity. 

The Russian people had felt ever since 
the beginning of the Hellenic war of in- 
dependence the warmest sympathy for 
their oppressed brethren, and after the 
horrors of April 22nd the Government 
could no longer resist the exasperation felt 
against the Turks ; a storm of indignation 
swept through the civilised world. 

The Russian ambassador, Baron Stroga- 
noff, a Philhellene, spoke vigorously for 
the Christians, and suspended relations 
with the Porte in June ; and Capodistrias 
announced to the world, in his Note of 
June 28th, an ultimatum to Turkey that 
the Turks were no longer entitled to re- 
. main in Europe. A mood very unpleasing 
to Metternich had come over the fickle 
. tsar ; the Cabinets of Vienna 
A % J saw with astonish- 

F*'ki T r^ent that Stroganoff left Con- 
ic e sar August. Metter- 

nich once more laid stress on the fact 
that the triumph of the Greek revolution 
was a defeat of the Crown, while Capodi- 
strias was for the support of the Greeks 
and for war against Turkey. The Porte, 
well aware of the discord of the Euro- 
pean Cabinets, showed little willingness 
to give way and agree to their demands. 
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Kolokotroni had invested the Arcadian 
fortress of Tripolitza since the erd of 
April, 1821. All Turkish attempts to 
relieve the garrison proved futile, while 
the militia had been drilled into efficient 
soldiers, and on October 5th, 1821, Tri- 
politza fell. The Greeks perpetrated gross 
barbarities. Demetrius Ypsilanti, Alexan- 
der’s brother, who also had hitherto 
served in Russia, had been “ Archistra- 
tegos ” since June of that year; but he 
possessed little reputation ar.d could not 
prevent outrages. The continued quarrels 
and jealousy between the leaders of the 
soldiers and of the civilians crippled the 
power of the insurgents. Alexander Mav- 
rogordato, a man of far-reaching imagina- 
tion, undertook, together with Theodore 
Negri, the task of giving Hellas a fixed polit- 
ical system. In November, 1821, Western 
and Eastern Hellas, and in December the 
Morea, received constitutions. 

The National Assembly summoned by 
Demetrius Ypsilanti to Argos was trans- 
ferred to Piadha, near the old Ejn- 
dauros, and proclaimed on January r3th, 
1822, the independence of the Hellenic 
^ . nation and a provisional con- 

Connth the gtitution, which prepared the 

^ * ground for a monarchy. While 

Government Het^ria, it ajv 

pointed Mavrogordato as Proedros (j)resi- 
dent) of the executive council to be at the 
head of affairs, and in an edict of January 
27th it justified the Greek insurrec tion in 
the eyes of Europe. Corinth became the 
seat of government. But the old discord, 
selfishness, and pride of the several leaders 
precluded any prospect of a favouralde 
issue to the insurrection. Kurshid Pasha, 
after the fall of Ali Pasha of Janina, 
which freed the Turkish army of occiij)ation 
in Albania, subjugated the Suliotes. 

As a result of the objectless instiga* 
tion of Chios to revolt, a fleet landed 
in Aj)ril under Kara Ali, and the island 
was barbarously chastised. Indignation 
at the Turkish misrule once more filled 
the European nations, and they hailed 
with joy the annihilation of Kara Ali’s 
fleet by Andreas Miaouli and Constantine 
Kanari on June iqth. In July a large 
Turkish army under Mahmud* Dramali 
overran Greece from Phocis to Attica and 
Argos. The Greek Government fled from 
Corinth. In spite of all the courage of 
Mavrogordato and General Count Nor- 
mann-Ehrenfels, famous for the attack 
on Kitzen, Suli was lost, owing to the 
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defeat at Peta on July 16-17, and Western 
Hellas was again threatened. The bold 
Markos Botzaris icll on August 21st, 1823, 
with his Suliotes, in the course of a sortie 
against the besiegers of Missolonghi. 

In his necessity the sultan now sum- 
moned to his aid his most formidable 
vassal, Mehemet Ali of Egypt. He first 
sent his son Ibrahim to Candia for the 
suppression of the revolt, in command of 
his troops, who had been trained by 
French officers. This leader then a}>- 
‘ peared in the Morca, February 22nd, 
1825, where the bayonet and his cavalry 
gave him a great superiority over the 
Greeks, who, though brave, were l)adly 
disciplined and armed. None the less the 
Greeks vigorously j^ro- 
tested against the protocol 
of peace, which was issued 
by the Powers, of August 
24th, 1824, recommending 
them to submit to the 
Porte and ])romising the 
sultan's pardon, after 
almost the whole popula- 
tion of the Island of Psara 
had l)een slaughtered on 

were formed amonpt the 

leaning upon Eng hind, 

that of Capodistrias lean- 

ing upon Russia, and that 

of Kolettis leaning uj)on 

France. British influence > 

prevailed. On December 

2ist, 1825, the Ts;u- Alex- i 


help given to the Greeks at that time by 
Lord Cochrane and General Church, by 
Colonels Fabvier, Vaiitier, and Heydeck, 
did not stop the Turkish advance. On 
June 5th, 1827, Acropolis again capitu- 
lated, and with it the whole of Greece was 
'Tk Q again lost to the Hellenes. 

The Sultan, however, a bold attack de- 

New livered at a most unexpected 

point shook the throne of the 
sultan. On May 28th, 1826, Mahmud 
II. issued a Hatti-sherif concerning the 
reform of the Janissaries. Upon the 
resistance ol these latter they were met 
on the Etmeiclan by the well-equipped 
imperial army, siq^ported on this occasion 
by the Ulemas and tlie people, and were 
mown down with grape- 
shot. The sultan forth- 
with began the formation 
yilff M of a new corps upon 

Bjl^ European models. It 

was an event of the most 
jjjHV far-reaching importance 

HW for the empire when 

Mahmud first appeared 
at the head of the faithful 
in an overcoat, European 
trousers, boots, and a red 

was ])rcmature, his army 

The invader was already 
• " ' ' knocking once again at 

the door of the empire. 
0 » October 6th, 1826, his 


The brave fight for independence made by .... 

ander died at laganrog, Greece against the Turks stirred the enthusi- plem])otentianes Signed 


and the youthful Nicholas 


asm of Europe. That he might assist the 
Greeks, the poet Byron arrived at Missolonghi 


MiVsBionKhl ‘in agreement at Akker- 


I. ascended the throne, on January ith, 1 824 , and died on April i»th. mail, agreeing ou all poilits 


He quickly suppressed a military revolution 
in St. Petersburg, and showed his deter- 
mination to break down the infliiencc of 
Metternich. Canning, whose whole sym- 
pathies were with the Greeks, now sent the 
Duke of Wellington to St. Petersburg, and 
on April 4th, 1826, Great Britain and Russia 
The Heroic f5Sned a protocol, constituting 
D tK f Greece, like Servia, a tributary 
I n vassal state of the Porte, with 
a certain measure 01 indeiien- 
dence. Charles X. of France agreed to 
these proposals, as his admiration had been 
aroused by the heroic defence of Misso- 
longhi, where Byron had fallen. Austria 
alone secretly instigated the sultan to 
suppress the Greek revolt. Even the 


to the Russian demands for Servia and the 
Danubian princi])alities, but refusing that 
for (ircek freedom. In vain did the 
sultan send an ultimatum to the Powet- 
on June xotli, 1827, representing that 
the right of settling the Greek problem 
was his alone. On April nth, 1827, 
Capodistrias became President of the free 
state of Corfu, under Russian influence, 
and Russia, Britain, and France deter- 
mined to concentrate their fleets in 
Greek waters on July 6th, a month before 
the death of Canning, which filled Greece 
with lamentation. The result of the 
movements was the battle of Navarino, 
October 20th, one of the most murderous 
naval actions in the whole of history ; in 
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four hours nearly 120 Turkish warships Hatti-sherif he proclaimed in all the 
and transports were destroyed. This mosques his firm intention to secure his 
“ untoward event,” as Wellington called independence by war with Russia, 
it — to the wrath of all Canningites -- “which for the last fifty or sixty years 
implied a further triumph for Russian had been the chief enemy of the Porte.” 
policy, which had already acquired Grusia, He was without competent officers, and his 
Imcretia—Colchis, x8n, and Gulistan, chief need was an army, which he had 
1813, Asia, and had secured its rear intended to create had he been granted 
iii U})per Armenia by the acquisition of time. Thus the main power of the Porte, 
Etchmiadzin, the centre of the Armenian as at the present day, consisted in the 
Church, in the Peace of Turkmanchai, unruly hordes of Asia, whose natural 
1828. Capndistrias, elected to the presi- im[)etuosity could not replace the lack of 
dency of Greece, entered on that office in European disciifiine and tactical skill. 
January. However, tlie sultan proved “ Pluck up all your courage,” Mahmud 
more obstinate than ever. In a solemn then wrote to his Grand Vizir at the 
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THE CAPITULATION OF THE TURKISH STRONGHOLD VARNA ON OCTOBER 10th, 

From the drawing l»y Zweigle 


1828 
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military headquarters, “ for the danger is 
great.” On May 7th the Russians crossed 
the Pruth in Europe, and on June 4th, the 
Arpaichai in Asia. Ivan Paskevitch con- 
quered the district of Kars and Achal- 
zich, between the Upper Kur and Araxes, 
and secured a firm base of operations 
against Erzeroum. The Russians on the 
'Tk r2 A Ranube advanced more slowly, 
v* until the fall of 

* *pr*K#**”'^ Braila, on June 17th, and of 
** Varna, on October ixth, 1828, 
that they ventured to attack the natural 
fortress of t he Balkans. Bui the approach 
of winter suspended the indecisive struggle. 

A second campaign was therefore 
necessary to secure a decision. In Eastern 
Roumelia the Russians seized the harbour 
of Sizebolu, February 15th, 1829, in order 
to provision their army. On Fei)ruary 

24th, Diebich took over the 

supreme command, crossed 
the Danube in May, and on 
June nth defeated and put 
to flight, by means of his 
superior artillery, the army of 
the Grand Vizir Reshid 
M c h c m e d, a t Kulevcha. 

Silistria then surrendered, 

June 26th, and in thirteen 
days, July X4th-26th, Diebich 
crossed the Balkans with two 
army corps; wliile on July 
7th Paskevitch had occupied 
Erzeroum in Asia. The 
passage of this mountain generai 


general, on September 14th, offered con- 
ditions sufficiently severe. Before the 
war the tsar had issued a manifesto 
promising to make no conquests. Now, 
in August, 1828, he demanded possession 
of the Danube islands, of the Asiatic 
coast from Kuban to Nikolaja, the 
fortresses and districts of Atzshur, 
Achalzich, and Achalkalaki, with new 
privileges and frontiers for Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia. * The sultan, under 
pressure of necessity, confirmed the 
London Convention of July 6th, X821, 
in the tenth article of the peace. The 
])resident, Capodistrias, received new sub- 
sidies, and loans from the Powers; morc- 
ovau-, on July 19th, 1828, the Powers in 
London determined upon an expedition 
to the ]\Iorea, the conduct of which was 
entrusted to France. Ibrahim retired, 
while General Maison oc- 
cupied the Peninsula, 
September 7th The Greek 
army, composed of Palikars, 
troojis of the line, and 
Philhellenes, was now armed 
with European weapons ; it 
won a scries of victories at 
I the close of 1S2S at 
Stevamiko, Martini, Salona, 
Lutraki, and Vonizza, and 
by May, x82(), captured 
Le panto, Missolongiu, and 
Anatoliko. In X828 the 
Cretan revolt agam broke 
DIF RICH out. With successful results. 


barrier, which was regarded a Russian field marshal, he fought On July 23rd, X829, the 

as impregnable, produced x„rkrsh’'war offs?" waVgiven thi National Assembly, tired of 

an overwhelming impression surname of “ Sabaikanski,” which internal dissension.., which 

signifies “Grosser of the Balkans.” + 


upon the Turks, many of 
whom regarded the Russian success as a 
deserved punishment for the sultan’s 
reforms. Diebich “ Sabaikanski ” ad- 
vanced to Adrianoplc. However, Mustafa, 
Pasha of Bosnia, was already adv^ancing. 
Fearful diseases devastated the Russian 
army, which was reduced to 20,000 men. 
None the less Diebich joined liands with 
Sizebolu on the Black Sea, and with 
Enos on the ^^2gean Sea, although the 
British fleet appeared in the Dardanelles 
to protect the capital, from which the 
Russians were scarce thirty miles distant. 

Both sides were sincerely anxious for 
peace. However, the sultan’s courage 
was naturally shaken by the discovery of 
an extensive conspiracy among the old 
orthodox party. The Peace of Adrianople, 
secured by the mediation of the Prussian 
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i.,nena.Kans. repeatedly resulted in 

civil war, conferred dictatorial powers 
upon the president. The Peace of 
Adrianople was concluded on September 
i^lli, X829 ; this extendtid Russia’s terri- 
tory in Asia, o])encd the Black Sea to 
Russian trade, and ol)tained for Greece a 
recognition of its independence from the 

- . j Porte. The Western Powers 

ladependence ^ become 

V ♦ kf-^k* A ^ sovereign Power under Rus- 
Sian influence, and it was 
finally agreed, on February 3rd, 1830, 
that the independent state should be con- 
fined to as narrow limits as possible, from 
the mouth of the Aspropotamos to the 
mouth of the Spercheias, the Porte 
assenting on April 24th. 

Vladimir Milkowicz 
Heinrich Zimmerer 



FALL OF THE BOURBON MONARCHY 

LOUIS PHILIPPE "KING OF THE FRENCH” 


'^HE French were the first nation to ])ut 
^ an end to the weak policy of the 
Restorations. Their privileged ])osition 
as the “ pioneers of civilisation ” they 
used with that light-hearted energy and 
vigour by which their national cha’acter 
is peculiarly distinguished, while main- 
taining the dexterity and the distinction 
which has invariably marked tlu'ir })ublic 
action. The cu]) of the Bourbons was 
full to overflowing. It was not that their 
j^owe'i’s of administration were in any 
iiiaterial dc'gree inferior to those of other 
contemporary royal houses ; such a view 
of the situation would be entirely mistaken. 

They were, however, in no direct con- 
nection with their ])eo])le, and were 
unable to enter into relations with the 
ruling society of Paris. The restored 
emigres, the cUscendants of the nobk' 
families of the period of Louis XV. and 
XVI., whose members had lost their lives 
- under the knife of the guillo- 

tine, were unable to aj^preciate 
„ , the spirit which animated the 

r ranee of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. This s])irit, however, had availed 
itself of the interim which had been granted 
definitely to establish its position, and 
had become a social power wliich could no 
longer be set aside. Family connections in 
a large number of cases, and the tics of 
social intercourse, ever influential in 
PTance, had brought the Bona])artists into 
direct relations with the army, and with 
the generals and officers of the emperor 
who had been retired on scanty ])ensions. 

The floating capital, which had grown to 
an enormous extent, was in its hands, and 
was indispensable to the (jovernment if it 
was to free itself from the burden of a 
foreign occupation. By the decree of 
April 27th, 1825, the reduced noble 

families whose goods had been confiscated 
by the nation were relieved by the grant 
of £40,000,000. The decree, however, did 
not imply their restoration to the social 
position they had formerly occupied ; the 


emigrant families might be the pensioners 
of the nation, l)ut could no longer be the 
leading figures of a society which thought 
them tin some and somewhat out of date. 
Louis XVIIL, a well-disposed monarch, 
and not without ability, died on September 

rk 1 Y 1824, and was succeeded 

j^haries A. brother Charles X., who 

Of*Franc'e Count of Artois, in- 

curred the odium of every Euro- 
pean court for liis obtrusiveness, his 
ax’owed contempt for the people, and for 
his crotchety and inconsistent character ; 
he now addressed himself with emtire 
success to the task of destroying what 
r(‘mnants of po])ularity the Bourbon family 
had retained. He was, however, tolerably 
well received u])on his accession. The 
abolition of the ('ensorship of the Press had 
gained him the enthusiastic praise of Victor 
iliigo, but his liberal tendencies disa])peared 
after a short jK'riod. Jesuitical priests 
])layed upon his weak and conceited mind 
with the object of securing a paramount 
])osition in France under his protection. 

The French, however, nicknamed him, 
from the words of Beranger, the l)old 
song writer, “ Charles le Simple when he 
had himself crowned in Rheims after the 
old Carolingian custom. His persecution 
of the liberal Press increased the influence 
of the journalists. The ('hambers showed 
no hi'sitation in rejecting the law of censor- 
ship introdiu'ed by his Minister, Villele. 
When h(' dissolved them, barricades were 
again raised in Paris and volleys fired upon 
citizens. Villele could no longer remain at 
the helm. Martignac, the soul of the new 
. ^ Ministry which entered on office 

. January 5th, 1828, was a 
Power honour, and especially 

adapted to act as mediator. 
His clear intellect raised him a head and 
shoulders above the mass of the Royalists. 
He wished for moderation and progress, 
but he never possessed Charles’s affection, 
and was no statesman. Charles opposed 
Martignac’s diplomacy with the help of his 
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confidants, Polignac and others; and Charles had issued in June, 1828, relating 

while Martignac seemed to the king to be to religious brotherhoods and clerical 

“ too little of a Villele,” public opinion ■ education. Martignac’s government, he 
accused him of being too much of a said, demoralised society, and the moment 
Villtde.’' His laws as to elections and the was near in which the oppressed people 
Press seemed too liberal to Charles ; his must have recourse to force, in order to 
interference in the Church and the schools rise up in the name of the infallible Pope 

roused the fury of the Jesuits ; and the against the atheistic king. Martignac’s 

Abbe Lamennais, who had been won back Cabinet could claim an important foreign 
by them, compared the king with Nero and success when the Marquis de Maison, who 
Diocletian. Lamennais attacked the led an expeditionary corps to the Morea, 
Gallican Church of “atheistic” France, compelled the Egy])tians, under Ibrahim 
called the constitutional monarchy of Pasha, to retreat in August, 1828, and 
Charles the most abominable despotism thwarted Mettcrnich’s plan of a quadruple 
which had ever burdened humanity, and alliance for the forcible pacification of 
scathingly assailed the ordinances which Russia and Turkey. P)Ut when Martignac 



CHARLES X.. KING OF FRANCE 

On the death of Louis XVIII. in 1824, his brother, Charles X., succeeded to the throne. Prior to that, the direction of 
affairs had been largely in his hands owing to the weakness of the king, and by his obtrusiveness and his avowed 
contempt for the people he had incurred the odium of every European court. Though he was fairly well received upon 
bis accession, *he quickly alienated the sympathies of his people, and he was compelled to abdicate in 1830. 
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Villele 


Martignac 


Poligfiiac 


THREE NOTABLE MINISTERS OF FRANCE UNDER CHARLES X. 

The rapidly-grrowing unpopularity of the French king-, Charles X., was shared by the Ministry of VilltJle, which was 
defeated at the polls. Martignac, the soul of the new Ministry, which entered office on January r)th, aimed at 
moderation and progress and met with opposition from Charles. When Martignac withdrew, in 1820, his place was 
taken by Polignac, but his position as head of the Bourbon Ministry did not commend itself to the people of France, and 
the revolt against the rule of Charles soon drove that monarch from the throne, thus ending the Bourbon regime. 


wished to decentralise the French admini- 
stration, and brought in Ihlls for this pur- 
])ose in Feliruary, 1829, deserted 

by everyone. The e.xtreme Right allied 
itself with the Ltd'l ; Martignac withdrew 
the proposals in A])ril, and on August 8th, 
1829, Polignac took his place. 

The name of Jules Polignac seemed to 
the country a presage of cou})s d’cTat and 
anti-constitutional reaction. I'he new 
Ministry included not a single ])opular 
representative amongst its members. A 
cry of indignation was heard, and the Press 
made the most violent attacks on tlie new 
Minister. The Duke of Droglie jilaced 
himself at thefiead of the society formed to 
defend the charter, called “ Aide-toi, le ciel 
t’aidera"; republicans, eager lor the fray, 
groutied themsehas round Louis Blanqui, 
Etienne Arago, and Armand Barb's. 

The newspa])er, “ National,” began its 
work on behalf of th(‘ Orleans family, 
for whom Talleyrand, Thiers, Jacques 
Laflite the banker, and Adelaide, the 
sister of Duke Louis Philip] )e, cleared 
the road. Even Metternich, Wellington, 
and the Emperor Nicholas advised that no 
coup d’etat should lie made against the 
Chart a. Charles, however, remained the 
untaught emigrant of Coblenz, and did not 

^ understand the new era; he 

The Dreamer x* i- i 

Of the every constitutionalist 

a supporter of the rcvolution- 

ary party and a Jacobin. 
Polignac was the dreamer of the restora- 
tion, a fanatic without any worldly wisdom, 
whom delusions almost removed from the 
world of reality, who considered himself, 
with his limited capacity, to be infallible. 
The Virgin had appeared to him and 


commanded him to cut off the head of the 
hydra of democracy and infidelity. 

Polignac. originally only Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, became on November 
17th. 1829, President of the Cabinet 

Council. In order to gain over the nation, 

... . which was hostile to him, he 

Algiers in x • i x i • x 

j c tried to a('hie\'e toreign sr.c- 

« k clss:'S lor it. He laid stress on 
the French p, th , freedom of 

the ocean as opposed to Great Britain’s 
claims to maritime supremacy, and 
sketched a fantastic ma]) of the Europe 
of the future ; if he could not transform 
this into reality, at all events military 
laurels should be won at the first o])por- 
tunity which presented itself. 

The Dey of Algiers had been offended by 
the French, and had ahned alilowat their 
consul, Deval, during an audience. Since 
he would not listen to any remonstrances, 
France made |)reparations by land and 
sea. In June. 1830, the Minister of War, 
('ount Bourmont, landed with 37,000 
men near Sidi-Ferruch, defeated the. Al- 
gerians, sacked their camp, and entered 
the capital on July 6th, where he cap- 
tured much treasure. He Iranished the 
Dey, and was promoted to be marshal 
of France. Algiers l)ecame French, but 
Charles and Polignac were not destined 
to enjoy the victory. 

The new elections, for which writs were 
issued after the Chamber of Deputies had 
demanded the dismissal of Polignac, proved 
unfavourable to the Ministry and forced 
the king either to change the Ministry 
or make some change in the constitution. 
The Jesuits at that time had not yet 
adequately organised their political system, 
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ALGIERS AS IT WAS IN THE YEAR 18:>0 WHEN TAKEN BY THE FRENCH 

I-roin an engravinji of the periotl 


and were in France more obscure than in iinalteral)le, and insisted that he would 
Belgium and (Germany, However, they never allow his Crown to be humiliated, 
thought themselves sure of their ground, He prorogued the Chambers on March 
and advised the king to adoj)t the latter 19th untir Se])teml)tn' ist, and dismissed 
alternative, notwithstanding the objections prefects and officials ; whert uiion the 
of certain members of his house, including 221 were feHed throughout Franc(\ Charlt s 
the daui)hine Marie Thertse. in some perturl)ation then demanded from 

Meanwhile, the Press and the parties his Ministers a statement of the situation, 
in opposition became more confident : l^ut Polignac’s secret memorandum (d 
Koyer-Collard candidly assured Charles April 14th lulled his suspicions again, 
that the Chamber would opjxise everyone It said that only a small fraction of the 
of his Ministri( s. Charles, however, only nation was revolutionary and could not l)e 
listened to Polignac’s boastful confidence, dangerous ; the charter was the gosi)el, 
and at the opening of the Chambers on and a peaceful arrangement was easy. 
March 2nd, 1830, in his speech from the Charles dissolved \h: Chambers on May 
throne he threatened the opposition in 16th, and summoned a new one 

such unmistakable terms that doctrinaires Defiance^ of August 3rd. Instead of 
as well as ultra-Liberals detected the un- recalling Villele, lit' strengthened 

sheathing of the royal sword. Pie^rre ^ ^ the Ministry liy followers of 

Antoine Berryer, the most brilliant orator Polignac. On May leph De Chantelauze 
of legitimacy, and perhaps the greatest and Count Pt'yroimet came in as Minister 
French orator of the century, had a lively of justice and Minister of the Interior, 
passage of aims in the debate on the The aiipointment of Peyronnet was, in 
address with Francois Guizot, the clever Charles’ own words, a s’a]) in the face for 

leader of the doctrinaires, and was de- public opinion, for there was hardly an 
feated ; the Chamber, by 221 votes against individual more hated in France ; he now 
181, accepted on March i6th a peremp- continually advised excejitional measures 
tory answer to the aeldress, which in- and u’g.d a couji d’etat against the 

formed the monarch that his Ministers provisions of the Charta. In order to 
did not possess the confidence of the nation facilitate the victory of the Government 
and that no harmony existed between the at the new elections, he explained in his 
Government and the Chamber. Charles, proclamation to the peojile on June 13th 
however, saw that the monarchy itself that he would not give in. But the 
was at stake, declared his resolutions society “ Aide- toi, le ciel t’aidera ” secured 
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the re-election of the 221 ; the opposition 
reached the number of 272 ; the Ministry, 
on the other hand, had only 145 votes. 

Disorders were visible in the whole of 
France. Troops were sent to quiet them, 
but the Press of every shade of opinion 
fanned the flame. Charles saw rising 
before him the shadow of his brother, 
whom weak concessions had brought to 
the guillotine ; spoke of a dictatorship ; 
and, being entirely under Polignac’s 
influence, inclined towards the plan of 




adopting exceptional measures and re- 
asserting his position as king. On July 
26th five royal ordinances were published. 
In these the freedom of the Press as 
established by law was greatly limited ; 
the Chambers of Deputies, though 
only just elected, were again dis- 
solved ; a new law for reorganising the 
elections was proclaimed, and a chain her 
to be chosen in accordance with this 
method was summoned for September 
28th. In other words, war was declared 




Thiers 


Laffitte 


Perier 


upon the constitution. According to para- 
graph 14 of the charter, the king “ is chief 
head of the state. He lias command of 
the military and naval forces ; can declare 
war, conclude peace, alliances, and com- 
mercial treaties ; has the right of making 
appointments to every office in the public 
service, and of issuing the necessary 
regulations and decrees lor the execution 
of the laws and the s.^curity of the state.” 
Had the king, as indeed was maintained 
by the journals suiiporting the Ministry, 
ventured to claim the power 
of ruling through his own 
decrees, for which he alone 
was responsible, then all 
regulations as to the state of 
the legislature and the sub- 
ordination of the executive 
would have been entirely 
meaningless. Paris, desiring 
freedom, was clear upon this 
point, and immediately set 
itself with determination to 
the task of resistance. The 
ftrst day began with the 
demonstrations of t he 
print(‘rs, who found their 
occupation considerably re- 
duced by the Press censor- 
ship. This movement was accompanied 
by tumultuous demonstrations of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the general 
public in the Palais Royal, and the 
windows of the unpopular Minister’s 
house were broken. On the morning of the 
second day the liberal newspapers appeared 
without even an attempt to gain the 
necessary authorisation from the autho- 
rises. They contained a manifesto couched 
in identical language and including the 
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of affairs obedience ceases to be a duty. 
The author of this comjiosition was 
Adolphe Thiers, at that time the best 
known political writer in France, born in 
Marseilles, Ajiril 15th, 17^7, and jiractising 
as advocate in Aix in 1820. In 1821 he came 
to Paris and entered the office of the 
” Constitutionnel,” and co-operated in the 
foundation of sex'eral periodicals, writing 
at the same time his “ Histoire de la 
Revolution Fianc;aise,” in ten volumes, 

This work was 
a piece of journalism 
than a scientific history. It 
attained rapid popularity 
among the liberal bourgeois 
as it (Mnphasis(‘d the great 
successes and the valuable 
achievements of the Revolu- 
tion, while discountenancing 
the aberrations of the lament- 
able excesses of an anarchical 
society ; constitutionalism and 
its ])reservation were shown 
to be the results of all the 
struggles and sacrifices wdiich 
France had undergone to 
secure freedom and powder of 
self-determination to nations 
at large. Thiers also supported the view 
of the members that the charter of 1814 
provided sufficient guarantees for the 
preservation and exercise of the riglits 
of the people. These, however, must be 
retained in their entirety and protected 
from the destructive influences of malicious 
misinterpretation. Such protection he 
considered impossible under the govern- 
ment of Charles X. He was equally dis- 
trustful of that monarch’s son, the Duke 


LEADERS IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 18:10 
The best known political writer in France at the time, Adolphe Thiers, wrote the “ Histcire de la R^volutioj Franvaise,” 
which obtained a rapid popularity. An opponent of the Polignac administration, he declared for a change of dynasty, 
and in his liberal policy was .supported by the financiers Jacques Laffitte, and Casimir Perier, who had a large 
following, enjoying unlimited influence among the property-owning citizens, who were joined by some of the nobility. 

following sentence ; “In the present state 



1827,-1827. 
rather 


LAFAYETTE 

Author of the “Rights of Man " 
theory, and the patriarch of the 
Revolution, he commanded the Na- 
tional Guard in the rising of 18:10. 
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of Angouleme, and had already pretty 
plainly declared for a change of dynasty 
and the deposition of the royal line of the 
House of Bourbon in feivour of the 
Orleans branch. Thiers and his journal- 
istic friends were supported by a number 
of the advocates present in Paris, in- 
cluding the -financiers Jacques Laffitte 
and Casimir Perier. They also possessed 
a considerable following and enjoyed 
unlimited influence among the property- 
owning citizens, who were again joined 
by the independent nobility excluded 
from court. They gave advice upon 
the issue of manifestoes, while Marmont, 
the Duke of Ragusa and military com- 
mander in Paris, strove, with the few 
troops at his disposal, to su]>})ress the noisy 
gatherings of the dis- 
satisfied element, which JjF- 

had considerably in- V 

creased by July 27th. 

Paris began to take uj^ 1 

arms on tlu* following 

thousands of workmen, 
students from tlK‘ j^oly- 
technic schools, doctors, TjjjjjBfc. 
and citizens of e\'ery 
profession, were fighting 
l)ehind numerous barri- 
cades, which resisted all 
the efforts of tlie troops. 

Marmont recognised liis 
inability t(; deal with the 
levolt, and advised tlu‘ 
king, who was staying 

with his family and Charles X. from the 


king, who was staying if with the very iiuulecprate 

with Ins family and Charles x. from the throne, Louis Philippe, hint* at lus disposal, and 

Ministers in Saint ('loud, the eldest .son of Philip “Egaiite,” received was iiow foiced to eudui’t* 

to withdraw the ordi- ti.e crown, and under her " citiren king” ( hc asocTsions ol treachery 


support the king’s cause to the last. The 
troops, liowever, were by no means in 
love with the Bourbon hierarchy, and no 
one felt any inclination to risk his life on 
behalf of such a ridiculous coxcomb as 
Poliguac, against whom the revolt apj^eared 
c ij- chieffy directed. The regi- 
TKe Soldiery advancing upon Pans 

cser o the neighbouring pro- 

Vinces halted in the suburbs. 
Within Paris itself two regiments of the 
line were won over liy the brother of 
Laffitte, the financier, and descried to the 
revolters. During tlie forenoon of July 
2qth, Marmont continued to hold the 
Louvre and the d'nileries with a few thou- 
sand men. In the afternoon, however, a 
number of armed detachments made their 
way into the Louvre 

k through a gaj) caused by 
tlie retreat of a Swiss 
battalion, and Marmont 
was forced to retire into 
the Champs Llysees. In 
the evening the marshal 
rod(‘ off to Saint Cloud 
with the iK'vcs that the 
mo\a*ment in Paris could 
no longer be snppresst‘d 
by force, and that the 
king’s only course of 
I at'tion was to open ne- 

• I / got iations wit li the leaders 

yAC of the revolt. Marmont 

■ had doiK" all he could for 

the Bourbon monarchv 
with tlu‘ Very iiuulecpiate 

>f 18 ;i 0 , which drove , i • i • t i 

iroiie, Louis Philippe. ha((‘ at lllS (lisposal, ailtl 


Lt 


nances. Even 
rapid decision 


tlien ; 

rapid decision might have caused a 
change of feeling in Paris, and have 
saved the Bourbons, at any rate for the 
mtimenl ; but neither the king nor 
poliguac suspected the serious danger 
confronting them, and never supposed 
that the Parisians would be able to stand 
against 12,000 troops of the line. This, 
. . indeed, was the number tiiat 

aris in ^ Marmont may have conceii- 

the*Kin*^**'** trated from tlie garrisons in 
* theimmediateneighbourhood. 

In view of the well-known capacity of the 
Parisians for street lighting, their bravery 
and determination, this force would 
scarce have been sutheient, even granting 
their discipline to have been unexception- 
able, and assuming their readiness to 


France regained some cf her old prosperity 


change of feeling in Paris, 


Paris in 
Arms against 
the King 


. ner om prosperity. 

Angouleme befoi e the guard. Tliis member 
of the Bourbon family, who had been 
none too brilliantly gilted by Providence, 
was entirely spoiled by the ultra legitimist 
rulers and priests, who praised his Spanish 
campaign as a brilliant military achieve- 
ment, and conijiared the attack on the 
Trocadero to Marengo and Aiistcrlitz. A 
prey to the many illusions emanating from 
the brain of tlu‘ “ sons of Saint Louis,” 
it was left to his somewliat nobler and 
larger-minded father to inform him that 
even kings might condescend to return 
thanks, at any rate to men who had risked 
their lives in their defence. 

Marmont was, moreover, mistaken in 
his idea that Charles could retain his 
throne for his family by negotiations^ by 
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the dismissal of Polignac, by the recogni- 
tion of recent elections, or even by abdica- 
tion in favour of his grand;»on Henry, 
afterwards Count of Chambord. The fate of 
the Bourbons was decided on July joth, 
and the only question for solution was 
whether their place should be taken by 
a republic or by a liberal constitutional 
monarchy under the princes of Orleans. 

Louis Philipj)e, son of the Duke of 
Orleans and of the Princess Louise Marie 
Adelaide of Penthievre, had been given 
on his birth, October 6th, 177J, the title 
of the Duke of Valois, and afterwards of 
Duke of Chartres. During the Revolution 


visited almost every country in Europe, 
and in North America had enjoyed the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the democratic state and its powers of 
solving the greatest tasks without the 
support of princes or standing armies. 

Consequently u})on his return to France 
he was considered a Liberal, was both 
hated and feared by the royal family, 
and became highly popular with the 
j)eople, the more so as he liv^ed a very 
simple life notwithstanding his regained 
wealth ; he associated with the citizens, 
invited their children to play with his 
sons and daughters, and in wet weather 



THE DEPUTIES OFFERING THE LIEUTENANCY OF FRANCE TO THE DUKE OF ORLEANS 
Meeting at the Bourbon Palace on Jul 3 r ‘lOth, 1830, the deputies offered the “ lieutenancy of the kingdom ” to the Duke 
of Orleans, who had become popular with the people. He at first hesitated, bat on the following day, acting, it is said, 
on the advice of Talleyrand, accepted the office. Reading from left to right, the figures in the above picture are: 
Aug. P<l‘rier, Aug" Hilarion de Kil-ratr^ B<^rard, Baron B. Delessert, Duke of Orleans, General Sebastian!, A. de St. 
Aignan, Charles Dupin, Andre Gallot, Dugas- Montbel, Duchaffaud, General Count Mathieu Dumas, Bernard de Rennes. 


he had called himself General Egalite, 
and Duke of Orleans after the death of his 
father, the miserable libertine who had 
voted for the death of Louis XVL As 
he had been supported by Dumouriez 
in his candidature for the throne, he was 
obliged to leave France after the flight of 
that leader. Pie had then been forced 
to lead a very wandering life, and even to 
earn his bread in .Switzerland as a school- 
master. Forgiveness for his father’s sins 
and for his own secession to the revolters 
had long been withheld by the royal house, 
until lie was at length recognised as 
the head of the House of Orleans. He had 


would put up his uml)rella and go to the 
market and talk with the saleswomen. 
He had bec(;me a very capable man of 
business, and was highly esteemed in 
the financial world. Complicity on his 
part in the overthrow of his relatives 
cannot be proved— such action was indeed 
unnecessary ; 1 ut there can be no doubt 
that he desired their fall, and turned it to 
his own advantage. In his retreat at 
Rainey at Neuilly he received the message 
of Laflitte and the informcition from 
Thiers in person that the Chamber would 
appoint him lieutenant-general to the 
king and invest him with full power. 
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He then returned to Paris, and was there 
entrusted by Charles X. with that office 
in his own name and as representative 
of Henry V., who was still a minor. 
He conformed his further procedure to 
_ the spirit of these commands 
The Doom of deemed this 

the Bourbon favourable to 

on a re y Jjis interests. As soon as 
he became convinced that the king’s word 
was powerless, he announced the monarch’s 
abdication, but kept silence upon the fact 
that he had abdicated in favour of his 
grandson. No doubt the representations 
of his adherents that he alone could save 
France from a republic largely contributed 
to the determination of his decision. 

On July 31st it was definitely decided 
that France should be permanently re- 
lieved of the Bourbons who had been 
imposed upon her ; however, concerning 
the future constitution widely divergent 
opinions pr evailed. The decision lay with 
the Marquess of Lafayette, the author of 


the “ Rights of Man ” theory, the patriarch 
of the Revolution, who liad already taken 
over the conpmand of the National Guard 
on the 29th, at the request of the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Rcpmblicans, who had 
been responsible for all the work of 
slaughter, and had inspired the people to 
take up arms, reposed full confidence in 
him as a man after their own heart, and 
entrusted him with the office of dictator. 
The rich bourgeoisie, and the journalists 
in connection with them, were, however, 
afraid of a Republican victory and of the 
jiolitical ideals and social questions which 
this party might advance for solution. 

, That liberalism which first 
became a political force in 
ittzcn France is distinguished liy a 
tendency to regulate freedom in 
])roportion to social rank, and to make the 
exercise of political rights conditional 
upon education and income. The financial 
magnates of Paris expected to enter 
unhindered into the inheritance of the 



THE IMARCH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD TO RA^^BOUILLET 


Realising that the nation was at last tired of the Bourbon dynasty, Charles X. abdicated in favour of his young 
grandson Henry V. ; but France preferred Louis Philippe, and he was called to the throne. He naturally wished to have 
his inconvenient cousin out of the country, and to hasten his departure a march of the National Guard to Rambouillet, 
where Charles was at that time residing, was organised. The march was more like a holiday procession than an 
intimidating movement, being joined by crowds of people, some on vehicles and others on foot, singing the Marseillaise 
and shouting “ Vive la libertti ! ” The movement, however, had the desired result, Charles leaving France for England. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE TAKING THE OATH OF THE CONSTITUTION ON AUGUST tiTri, 18^) 
Before a brilliant assembly of the Chambers, as shown in the above picture, Louis Philippe took the oath 
of the Constitution on August 0th, IH.iO, and from that time entitled himself “The King of the French.” 


Legitimists, and permanently to secure effect to tlie different tendencies whicli 
the powers of government so soon as pt'ace were indispensai)le to the existence Cif a 
had been restored. For this ])ur})ose tlu'y constitutional monarcliy as conceived by 
required a constitutional king of their liberalism was reserved for the legislature, 
own opinions, and Louis rhilii)pe was Such were the iirovisions for trial by 
their only clujice. He probably had no jury of offencers against the Press laws, for 
difficulty in fathoming tluhr designs, but he. the res])onsibility of Ministers, 

hoped when onc'c ('stablislu^d on the CharlcVaT*^ liberty to teachers, for 

throne to be abU' to dictate his own tiains ^ *^K^**n compulsory education in the 
and address himself forthwith to the task ^ elementary schools, for the 

of reducing the Republican party to yearly vote of the conscription, and so 

impotence. He proceeded in a solemn lorth. The deputies chosen at the last 

procession to the town hall, with the ol)ject election passed the proposals by a large 
of winning over Lafayette l)y receiving majority, 2i() against 38. Of the peers, 
the supreme power froin his hands. The eighty-nine were won over to their side ; 
old leader considered this procedure eighteen alone, includ-ing Chateaubriand, 
entirely natural, constituted himself jdeni- the novelist of the romantic school, 
potentiary of the Fiaavch nation, and supported the rights of Henry V. 
concluded an alliance with tlu* “ citizen- In 'the meantime, Charles had retired 
king,'’ whom he introduced, tricolour in from Saint Cloud to Rambouillet, retaining 
hand, to the peoi^le as his own candidate, the Guards and certain regiments which 
In less than a week the new constitution had remained faithful; he once again 
had been drawn out in deteiil. It was to announced his eibdication, and that of 

be “ the direct expression of the rights Angoulcme, to the Duke of Orleans, and 

, of the French nation” ; the ordered him to take up the government 
France s became head of the state in the name of Henry V. To this demand 

r ^ . . by the national will, and was to Louis Philippe sent no answer ; he con- 

Constitution observe the constitu- fined his efforts to getting his incon- 

tion upon his accession. The two Chambers venient cousin out of the country, which 
were retained ; an elected deputy was he already saw at his own feet. When his 
to sit for five years, and the limits of age representations produced no effect in this 
for the passive and the active franchise direction, his adherents organised a march 
were fixed respectively at thirty and of the National Guard to Rambouillet, a 
twenty-five years. The right of giving movement which, though more like a 
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holiday procession than an intimidating 
movement, brought about the desired 
result. The Bourbons and their parasites 
showed not a spark of knightly spirit ; 
not the smallest attempt was made to 
teach the insolent Parisians a lesson, or 
to let them feel the weight of the “ Legiti- 
mist ” sword. With ostentatious clelibera- 
xk n #k a ‘move was made from 

® Rambouillet to Cherbourg 

Charles X awakening the smallest 

sign of sympatliy. CliarlesX. 
betook himself for the moment to England. 

On November 6th, 1836, he died in Gorz, 
where the Duke of Angouleme also passed 
away on June 3rd, 1844. To the Duchess 
Marie Caroline of Berry, the daughter of 
Francis I. of Naples, remained the task of 
stirring up the loyalists of La Vendee 
against the government of the treacherous 
Duke of Orleans, and of weaving, at the 
risk of her life, intrigues for civil war in 
France. In spite of her. capture, Novem- 
ber 7th, 1832, at Nantes, she might have 
been a source of serious embarrassment to 
Louis Philippe, and perhaps have turned 
his later difficulties to the advantage of 
her son, if she had not fallen into disfavour 
with her own family, and with the arrogant 
legitimists, on account of her secret mar- 
riage with a son of the Sicilian prince of 
Campofranco, the Conte Ettore Carlo 
Lucchesi Palli, to whom she bore a son, 
the later Duca della Grazia, while in 
captivity at Blaye, near Bordeaux. Her 
last son by her first marriage, the Count 
of Chambord, contented himself through- 
out his life with the proud consciousness 
of being the legal King of France ; 
however, the resources of the good Henry 
were too limited for him to become 
dangerous to any government. . 

France had thus relieved herself of the 
Bourbons at little or no cost ; she was 
now to try the experiment of living under 
the House of Orleans, and under a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The Republicans 
were surprised at their deser- 
*^^*?*kf Lafayette ; they could 

U not but observe that the mass 

^ ^ of people who were insensible 

to political conviction, and accustomed to 
follow the influences of the moment, hailed 
with acclamation the new constitution 
adjusted by the prosperous Liberals. For 
the moment they retired into private life 
with ill-concealed expressions of dissatis- 
faction, and became the nucleus for a 
party of malcontents which was speedily 
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reinforced by recruits from every direction. 
“ The King of the French,” as the Duke 
of Orleans entitled himself from August 
9th, 1830, at the very outset of his govern- 
ment stirred up a dangerous strife, and by 
doing so undermined his own position, 
which at first had seemed to be founded 
upon the national will. He ought to have 
honourably and openly enforced the 
“Republican institutions” which, upon 
Lafayette’s theory, were meant to be the 
environment of his royal power ; he ought 
to have appeared as representing the will 
of the nation, and should in any case have 
left his fate exclusively in the hands of 
the people. He attempted, however, to 
secure his recognition from the great 
Powers, to assert his claims to considera- 
tion among the other dynasties of Europe, 
and to gain their confidence for himself 
and France. Prince Metternich supported 
him in these attempts as soon as he ob- 
served that the influences of tlic Left luid 
been nullified, and that the new king was 
making a serious effort to suppress that 
party. The Austrian chancellor fully re- 
cognised that Louis Philippe, in })reventing 
- the formation of a Republic 

Successors by intervention, had done 
of the r 

n . good service to the cause of 

our ons j-j^^^^tion ; he readily thanked 
him for his erection of a constitutional 
throne, whereby the monarchies had been 
spared the necessity of again taking the 
field against a Republican France. The 
Bonapartists had proposed to bring for- 
ward an opposition candidate to Louis 
Philippe in the person of the highly gifted 
and ambitious son of Napoleon L, “le fils 
de riiomme,” and the Archduchess Marie 
Louise, who had been brought up under the 
care of his grandfather in Vienna. 

The untimely death of the excellent Duke 
of Reichstadt, who succumbed to a gallop- 
ing consumption on July 22nd, 1832, which 
was not, as often stated, the result of 
excessive self-indulgence, freed ‘ The citizen- 
king ” from a danger which had threatened 
to increase with every year. At the end 
of August England recognised uncon- 
ditionally and without reserve the new 
government in France ; her example was 
followed by Austria and Prussia, to the 
extreme vexation of the Tsar Nicholas 1 . 
The House of Orleans might thus far con- 
sider itself at least tolerated as the successor 
of the French Bourbons. 

Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
Arthur Kleinschmidt 




THE NEW REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


NATIONALIST AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
MOVEMENTS IN THE ’THIRTIES 


events of iSjo in Paris introduced 
a new revolutionary period in Europe 
which was to produce far more com])re- 
hensive and permanent transformations 
than the Revolution of I78(). From that 
date was broken the spell of the reaction- 
ary theoiy which forbade all efforts for the 
identification of monarchical and popular 
rights, and demanded l)lind submission to 
the decrees of the government. 

This tyranny had been abolished by the 
will of a people which, notwithstanding 
internal dissensions, was united in its op- 
position to the L^ourbons. Thirty or forty 
thousand men, with no military organisa- 
tion and without preparation of any kind, 
had defeated in street fighting twelve 
thousand troops of the line, under the 
command of an experienced general, a 
marshal of the Grand Army of Naj)oleon 1 . 
Though gained by bloodshed, the victory 
was not misused or stained by atrocities 

France was any 

,, . attempt made to introduce 

U . a condition of anarchy. L'pon 

ynas y capture of the Louvre by 

bands of armed citizens, little damage had 
been done, and the artistic treasures of the 
palace had been safely removed from the 
advance of the attacking party. In the 
course of a fortnight a new constitution 
had been organised by the joint action of 
the leading citizens, a new regime had been 
established in every branch of the adminis- 
tration, and a new dynasty had been 
entrusted with supreme power. It had 
b.een shown that revolutions did not of 
necessity imply the destruction of social 
order, but might also become a means to 
the attainment of political rights. 

Proof had thus been given that it was 
possible for a people to impose its will 
upon selfish and misguided governments, 
even when protected by armed force. 
The so-called conservative Great Powers 
were not united among themselves, and 


were therefore too weak to exclude a 
nation from th(‘ exercise of its natural 
right of self-government when that nation 
was ready to stake its blood and treasure 
on the issue. Other peoples living under 
conditions apparently or actually intoler- 
Causes might be tempted to follow 

r KT 1 this example and to revolt, 
or National i : r r • i 

Friction weight of a foreign yoke, 

a term implying not only the 
rule of a conqueror king, luit also that 
of a foreigner legally in possession of the 
throne, is more than ever galling if not 
supported upon a community of interests. 

The strong aversion which s])rings from 
the contact of characters fundamentally 
discordant can never be overcome even by 
considtM'ation of the mutual advantages 
to be gained from the union, however great 
these advantages may be. Repugnance 
and animosity, ])urely sentimental in their 
origin, and im])ossiblc of sup})rcssion by 
any j.rocess of infellectual exercise, are 
inlluences as important in national as in 
individual life. Irritated ambition, exag- 
gerated jiride, tlu' under and over estima- 
tion of defects and advantages, are so 
many causes of national friction, with 
tremendous struggles and political con- 
vulsions as their consequence. 

To ])refcr national sentiment to political 
necessity is naturally an erroneous doctrine, 
because contrary to the fundamental laws 
of civilisation, which define man’s task as 
the conquest of natural forces by his in- 
tellectual power for his own good. Yet 
^ , . such a doctrine is based at 

, p I upon the ascertained 

Vitality**^ 'fact that, notwithstanding 
ages of intellectual progress, 
instinct is more powerful than reason, and 
that the influences of instinct must be 
remembered both by nations and individuals 
in the pursuit of their several needs. 
In nineteenth-century Europe the de- 
velopment of inherent national powers was 
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entirely justified, if only because for 
centuries it had been neglected and 
thwarted, or had advanced, if at all, by a 
process highly irregular. Many European 
countries had developed a political vitality 
under, and as a consequence of, monarchical 
government ; and if this vitality was to 
become the realisation of the popular will 

— . it must first gain assurance of 

The Nations i ° i ^ 

* n r ds own value and importance. 

In Process of , • x 1/ 

^ . .. and acquire the right of self- 

government. It was to be 
tested in a series of trials which would prove 
its vital power and capacity , or would at least 
determine the degree of dependency which 
should govern its relations to other forces. 

Hence it is that national revolutions are 
the substratum of European political 
history after the Vienna Congress. Hence 
it is that cabinet governments were 
gradually forced to undertake tasks of 
national importanc'e which had never 
before even attracted their notice. Hence, 
too, such nations as wert* \'igorous and 
capable of develojinieiit must lx* organised 
and tested before entering u|)on the 
struggle for the transformation of society - 
a struggle which ultimately overshadowed 
national asjiirations and became itself the 
chief aim and object of ci\’ilised endeavour. 

The 0])prtssi()n of an alien rule to which 
Euro])c had l)een forced to submit was, 
if not entirely overthrown, at any rate 
shaken to its foundations. The tyranny 
under which the C'liristian inhabitants of 
the Balkan countries had groaned since 
the middle of the filtecmth century, and 
which had entirely checked every tendency 
to progress, was now in jnocess of dissolu- 
tion. Among the Slav races of the Balkans 
the Servians had freed themselves by their 
own power, and had founded the begin- 
nings of a national community. With 
unexampled heroism, which had risen 
almost to the j^oint of self-immolation, the 
Greeks had saved their nationality, and 
had united a considerable portion of their 
Greek numbers into a self-contained 
^ state. InCxermanyand Italy the 

SKved^ * ^ national movement, together 
with the political, had been 
crushed in the name of the conservative 
Great Powers and their “ sacred ” alliances ; 
in this case it was only to be expected that 
the influence of the French Revolution 
would produce some tangible effect. It was, 
however, in two countries, where systems 
unusually artificial had been created 
by the arbitrary action of dynasties 


and diplomatists, that these influences 
became earliest and most permanently 
operative : in the new kingdom of the 
United Netherlands, and in Poland under 
the Russian protectorate. 

In 1813 and 1815, the Dutch had taken 
an honourable share in the general struggle 
for liberation froja the French yoke ; they 
had formed a constitution which, while 
providing a sufficient measure of self- 
government to the nine provinces of their 
kingdom, united those nine into a uniform 
body politic. They had abolished their 
aristocratic republic, which had been 
replaced by a limited monarchy ; the son 
of their last hereditary stadtholder. Prince 
William Frederic of Orange, had been 
made king, with the title of William I., 
and so far everything had been done that 
conservativ^e diplomacy could ])ossibly 
desire. Conserv^atism, however, declined 
to allow the Dutch constitution to continue 
its course of historical development, and 
l)roceeded to ruin it by the artificial 
addition of Belgium —a jiroceeding which 
may well serve as an example of the in- 
comjietent bureaucratic policy of Prince 
« . Metternich. The Orange king 

UniriTwith I'egardt'd this unex- 

Hollftnd peeled accession of territory as 
a recognition of his own high 
capacity, and considen'd that he could best 
.serve the interests of the (ireat Powers by 
treating the Belgians, whom he considered 
as Frenchmen, as subjects of interior rank. 

Many disabilities were laid upon them by 
the administration, which w'as chiefly in 
the hands of Dutchmen. Dutch trade had 
begun to revive, and Belgian industries 
found no suj)])ort in Holland. Day by day 
it liecame clearer to the Belgians that 
union with Holland was for them a disas- 
trous mistake, and they inoceeded to 
demand separation. Not only by the 
Catholic Conservative party, but also by 
the Liberals, the difference of religious 
belief was thought to accentuate the opposi- 
tion of interests. The attitude of hostility 
to their Protestant neighbours which the 
Catholic provinces of the Netherlands had 
adopted during 150 years of Spanish 
government had never been entirely given 
up. and was now resumed, after a short 
armistice, with much secret satisfaction. 

Without any special preparation, the 
ferment became visible on the occasion of 
a performance of the “ Revolution Opera 
completed in 1828, “ The Dumb Girl of 
Portici,” by D. F. E. Auber, on August 25th, 
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1830. Personal intervention might even 
then perhaps have saved the political unio'n 
of the Netherland countries. The king, 
however, made no honourable attempt to 
secure the confidence of the Belgians, and 
any possibility of agreement was removed 
by the attempt to seize Brussels, which he 
was persuaded to make through Prince 
Frederic, who had 10,000 men at his 
command. On Noveml)er loth. 1830, the 
National Congress decided in favour of the 
introduction of a constitutional monarchy, 
and for tht^t'xclusion of the House of Orange 
in favour of a new dynasty. Here, also, tlie 
expression of ])opular will failed to coincide 
with the hopLS of the l^evolution k'aders, 
who were inclin 'd to republicanism. 

The Liberal cott‘ries, who were forced 
in Belgium to act in concert with the 
Church, preferred government under a 
constitutional monarchy ; if 
a republic were formc'd, an 
ultramontan ‘ majority would 
inevitably s 'cure tyraimic'al 
supremacy, and all freedom of 
thought would be impossible. 

A royal family, if not so intel- 
lectually incaixible as the | 

Bourbons, would never consent 
to bind itself hand and foot to 
please any party, but, while 
respecting thi' rights of the 
minority, would unite with 
them in opposition to any at- 
tem])ted perversion of ])ower. 

The ready ]>ro])osal of the william i. 
Belgians to accept a monarch- 
ical government was received Napoleon, Beii 


The British proposal to call a conference 
at London for the adjustment of the 
Dutch-Belgian difficulty was received 
wHth general approbation. On December 
20th the inde]')endencc of Belgium was 
rec()gni.sed by this assembly, and the 
temporary government in Brussels was 
^ invited through ambassadors 

, to negotiate with the confer- 

o c gian 'Yhc choice of the new 

Independence , . , . i voi li. 

king caused no great dimculty; 
the claims of Orange, Orleans, and 
Bavarian candidates were considered and 
rejected, and the general apiproval fell 
upon Prince Leo])old George of Coburg, 
a widower, who had been previously 
married to Charlotte of England. On 
June 4lh, 1831, the National Congress 
appointed him King of the Belgians, and 
he entered upon his dignity in July. 

It proved a more difficult 
task to induce the King 
of Holland to agree to an 
acceptable compromise with 
Belgium and to renounce his 
claims to Luxemburg. In 
the session of October I5ih, 
1831, the conference passed 
twenty^- four articles, |)ropos- 
ing a })artition of Luxemburg, 
and fixing Belgium’s yearly 
contribution to the Nether- 
land national debt at 8,400,000 
gulden. On two occasions it 
became necessary to send 
OF HOLLAND French troo])s as far as Ant- 
re‘A^“fTof werp to protect Belgium, a 




The ready i>ro])osal of the william i. of Holland French troo])s as far as Ant- 

Belgians to aeeept a monarch. -'- P to protect Belgium, a 

ical government was received Napoleon, Belgium and Holland weak military power, Irom 

with satisfaction by the (heat were united under one sovereign, recoiiqucst by Holland ; and 

Powers, who were reluctantly WdUam i., who abdicated m is 10. occasion diplomatic 

considering the necessity of oi:>})osing the negotiation induced the Duteh to retire 
Revolution by force. The I'sar Nicholas from the land which they had occu])icd. 

had already made uj) his mind to raise his It was not until 1838 that peace between 

arm against the West ; his attention, how- Belgium and Holland was definitely 
ever, was soon occu])ied by^ar more ])ress- concluded; King William had fruitlessly 
ing questions within his own dominions, strained the resources of his state to 
Metternich and Frederic William III. were the utmost, and for the increased severity 
disinclined, for financial reasons, to raise of the. conditions im]K)sed upon him he 
. contingents of troops ; the had merely his own obstinacy to thank. 

D scanty forces at the command Belgium’s share of the payment towards 

D'iff* of Austria were required in the interest due upon the common national 

1 icu y the Carbonari debt was ultimately fixed at 5,000,000 

were known to be in a state of ferment, gulden. On August qth, 1832, King 

Louis Philippe decided the general direction Leopold married Louise of Orleans, the 

of his policy by declining to listen to the eldest daughter of Louis Philippe ; though 
Radical pro2)osals for a union of Belgium not himself a Catholic, he had his sons 
with France, and thereby strengthened baptised into that faith, and thus became 
that confidence which he had already the founder of a new Catholic dynasty in 
won among the Conservative cabinets. Europe, which rapidly acquired importance 
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Poland under 

Russian 

Oppression 


through the politic and dignified conduct 
of Leopold 1 . What the Belgians had 
gained without any unusual effort Poland 
was unable to attain in spite of the 
streams of blood which she poured forth 
in her struggle with Russia. She had 
been a nation on an equality with Russia, 
with a constitution of her own ; 

her resistance now reduced 
her to the position of a 
province of the enijfire, de- 
prived of all political rights, 
and subjected to a government alike 
despotic atid arbitrary. The po]mlar will 
was unable to find expression, for the 
nation which it ins])iie(l had l)een wari)ed 
and repressed by a wholly unnatural 
course of development ; there was no 
unity, no social organism, to su])port 
the exjjansion of classes and professions. 

Theie were only two classes struggling 
for definite aims — the great territorial 
nobility, who wen^ attracted by the 
possibility of restoring tludr exaggerated 
])owers, which had depended on the 
exclusion of their inferiors from legal 
rights ; and the small iwty of intelligent 
men among the Schlactha, the ])etty 
nobility, civil officials, militnry officers, 
teachers, etc., who had identified them- 
selves with the principles of democracy, 
and were atteni]:)ting to secure their 
reaksation. Though its purity of blood 
was almost indist)utal)le, the Polish race 
had sunk so low that the manufacturing 
and ]:)roductive element of the ])opulation, 
the craftsmen and agricultural workers, 
had lost all feeling of national union and 
had luHhing to hope from a national state. 

Averse from exertion, inceqxible of 
achievement, and eaten up by jMeposter- 
ous self-conceit, Polish society, for centuries 
the sole ex})onent of national culture, was 
inaccessible to the effect of any deep moral 
awakening ; hence national movement in 
the true sense of the term was impossil)le. 
At the outset the Polish Revolution was 
marked by some disjday of 
resolution and enthusiasm. It 
was, however, a movement 
animated rather by ill-feeling 
and injured pride than originating in the 
irritation caused by intolerable oppression. 
It is true that the government was for the 
most part in the hands of the Russians, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it 
was in any way more unjust or more cor- 
rupt than the monarchical republic that 
had passed away. It cannot be said that 
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the Russian administration prevented the 
Poles from recognising the defective re- 
sults of their social development, from 
working to remove those defects, to relieve 
the burdens of the labouring classes, and 
to found a community endowed with some 
measure of vitality, the advantages of 
which were plainly to be seen in the neigh- 
bouring Prussian districts. The moderate 
independence which Alexander I. had 
left to the Polish National Assemldy was 
greater than that possessed by the Prussian 
jx'ovincial assemblies. The Polos possessed 
the means for relieving the legislature 
of the airogance of the nobles, whom no 
monarchy, however ]x:)werful, had been 
able to check, and thus freeing the people 
from the weight of an o])pression far 
more intolerable than the arbitrary rule 
of individuals, officials, and commanders. 

Yet, was there ever a time when the much- 
lauded patriotism of the Poles attem})ted 
to deal with questions of this nature ? 
So long as they failed to recognise their 
duty in this res])ect, their ])atriotism, 
found(‘d upon a vanity which had risen 
to the ])oinl of monomania, was valueless 
to the nation at large. Kvents 
p ^proved that the struggle he- 

0° *• tween Poland and Russia 

cannot be described as pur])ose- 
less. The revolutionary party had long 
been quietly working, and when the ])ro- 
gress of events in France became known, 
was immediately inflamed to action. Its 
first ])ractical steps were generally attended 
with a high measure of success. 

After the storming of the Belvedere, 
November 2()th, 1830, occupied by the 
governor, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
that personage was so far intimidated as 
to evacuate Warsaw with his troops. On 
December 5th, 1830, a provisional govern- 
ment was already in existence. On 
January 25th, 1831, the Assembly declared 
the deposition of the House of Romanoff, 
and in February a Polish army of 78,000 
men was confronting 100,000 Russians, 
who had been concentrated on the fron- 
tiers of Old Poland under Dielntsch- 
Sabalkanski, and his general staff officer, 
Karl Friedrich, Count of Toll. These 
achievements were the unaided work of 
the nobility ; their military organisation 
had been quickly and admirably successful. 

Their commander-in-chief, Prince Michael 
Radziwill, who had served under Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko and Napoleon, had several 
bold and capable leaders at his disposal. 
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If at the same time a popular rising had 
taken place throughout the country, and 
a people's war in the true sense of the word 
had been begun, it is impossible to estimate 
the extent of the difficulties with which 
the Russian Government would have had 
to deal. Notwithstanding the victories of 
Bialoletika and Grochow, February 24th 
and 25th, 1831, Diebitsch did not dare to 
advance upon Warsaw, fearing to be 
blockaded in that town ; he waited for 
reinforcements, and even began negotia- 
tions, considering his position extremely 
unfavourable. However, Volhynia and 
Podolia took no serious part in the revolt. 

The deputies of the Warsaw government 
found scattered adherents in every ])lace 
they visited ; but the spirit of enterprise 
and the capacity for struggle disa])|)eared 

upon their departure. It 

was only in Lithuania 
tliat any public rising on an 
extensive scale took ])lace. 

On May 26th, Diebitsch, 
in spite of a heroic defence, 
inflicted a severe defeat at 
Ostrolenka upon the main 
P()lish army under Jan 
Koncza Skrzynecki. Hence- 
forward the military advan- 
tage was decidedly on the 
side of the Russians. The 
outbreak of cholera, to 
which Diebitsch succumbed 
on June loth, might perhaps 
have produced a turn of 

lortune favourable to the king of the Belgians 

Poles. (a)Unt Ivan Feod- When the independence of Belgium was 

vifrh Pa»;.Lpvntrh-Krivnnc;l:i recognised, the choice of a new king fell 
Vlicn 1 aSKe\ ncn rn anSKl, Prince Leopold George of Coburg, 


. * ... , upon h-rnice Leopold oeorge ol Coburg, 

who now assumed the chief and on July 4th, 1831 , the National Con- 
command, had but 50,000 sress appointed him Kmg of the Belgians. 

men at his disposal, and would’ hardly unanimity, m 

have dared to advance from Pul tusk if in Germany, 

the numerous guerrilla bands of the lous and hysl 

Poles had done their duty and had been It was by c( 
properly supported by the population. political intri^ 

Never, however, was there any general ing mendicaii 

rising ; terrified by the ravages of the “ patriots ” 1 

p cholera, the mob declined and indepcnc 

R . . to obey the authorities, and Careless of th 
Cholera ^ their patriotism was not proof by suffering 

against their panic. Skrzynecki revolts in Pos 

and his successor, Henry Dembinski, of Cracow, wl 

had 50,000 men under their colours at the requei: 

when they attempted to resist the incorporated 

advance of Paskevitch upon Warsaw ; The peasant 

but within the capital itself a feud had terised by 

broken out between the aristocrats and cruelty, mad 

the democrats, who were represented large that it 


among the five members of the civil 
government by the historian Joachim 
Lclevel, after the dictatorship of Joseph 
Chlopicki had not only abolished hut 
utterly shattered the supremacy of the 
nobles. The government, at the head of 
which was the senatorial president, Prince 
George Czartoryiski, 
? rk ^ forced to resign, and the 

purely democratic adminis- 
of Freedom succeeded fell 

into general disrepute. Military operations 
suffered from lack of concerted leadership. 
The storming of Warsaw on September ()th 
and 7lh, carried out by Paskevitch and 
Toll, with 70,000 Russians against 40,000 
Poles, decided the struggle. The smaller 
divisions still on foot, undt'.r the (ienoese 
Girolamo Ramorino, Mathias Rybinski, 

Rozyeki, and others, met 

with no support from the 
population, and were 
speedily forced to retreat 
beyond the frontier. 

The Polish dream of free- 
dom was at an end. Tlie 
^ Kingdom of Poland, to 
which Alexander I. had 
granted nominal incUpend- 
euce, became a Russian 
province in 1832 by a 
constitutional edict of Feb- 
ruary 2btli ; hencetorward 
its history was a history of 
o])pression and stern and 
cruel tyranny. Howe\'er, 
BELGIANS consequent suffcriuK 

ce of Belgium was failed to producc any puri- 

oioVe of Cofua" upon the nation, 

the National Con- thougli Luroiieaii liberal- 
iagofthe Belgians, extraordinary 

unanimity, maniiest(‘d a sympathy wliieh, 
in Germany, rose to the jiomt of ridicu- 
lous and hysterical sentiin(*ntalisjn. 

It was by conspiracies, secret unions, and 
political intrigues of every kind, by degrad- 
ing mendicancy and sponging, that these 
“ patriots ” thought to recover freedom 
and independence for their native land. 
Careless of the consequences and untaught 
by suffering, in 1846 they instigated 
revolts in Posen and in the little free state 
of Cracow, which was occupied by Austria 
at the request of Russia, and eventually 
incorporated with the province of Galicia. 
The peasant revolt, which was charac- 
terised by unexampled ferocity and 
cruelty, made it plain to the world at 
large that it was not the Russian, the 
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General Jan Boncza Skrzynecki was in command of the main Polish army at Ostrolenka, where it suffered defeat ; 
Count Ivan Feodvitch Paskevitch-Erivanski commanded the Russian troops opposed to Skrzynecki and Deinbinski, 
crushing: the Poles and taking Warsaw ; while the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the Tsar Of Russia and governor 
of Warsaw, after the storming of the Belvedere on November 29th, ISIIO, was so far intimidated as to evacuate Warsaw. 

Austrian, or the Prussian whom the only so far as it miglit be useful for the 

Polish peasant considered his deadly furtherance of his political objects. How- 

enemy and oppressor, but the Polish noble. ever, under the government of Pope Leo 

The revolutionary party in connection XII., i823--i8.2(.), the influence of the 

with the Revolution of July brougdit party increased considerably, and led the 

little to pass in Italy except abortive Cardinal Rivarola, the legate of Ravenna, 

conspiracies and a general state of disturb- to perpetrate cruelties upon the Carbonari 

ance. The nation as a whole was inspired in Faenza, a policy which contributed to 

by no feeling of nationalism ; the moderate increase the general ill-feeling with which 

party kept aloof from the intrigues of the Italy regarded the futile administration 

Carbonari, who ' papacy. 


continued their ■ 

activities in 
secret after the 
subjugation of 
Piedmont and 
N aples by the 
Austrians in 
1821. The chief 
Austrian adher- 
ents were to be 
found in the 
Church states ; 
there, however, 
an opposition 
union, that of duke of Brunswick king of hanover 

“<32Lxi.fedistS When Charles, Duke of Brunswick, proved his incompetence, his 
, r , j brother William, at the request of Prussia, offered himself for the high 

nacl Oeen lOl mea, received with acclamation. King of Hanover, Ernest 

with the count en- Augustus exhibited a weak narrow-mindedness by refusing the con- 



t h e stitution between the nobility and the representatives of the peasants. 


only SO far as it might be useful for the 
furtherance of his political objects. How- 
ever, under the government of Pope Leo 
XII., i823~-i 8.2C), the influence of the 
party increased considerably, and led the 
Cardinal Rivarola, the legate of Ravenna, 
to perpetrate cruelties upon the Carbonari 
in Faenza, a policy which contril.nited to 
increase the general ill-feeling with which 
Italy regarded the futile administration 
■ of the })apacy. 

u s VIII., 
i82()-i 830, and 
Cardinal Albani 
supported the 
union of the San- 
fedists ; their 
continued at- 
tempt sat aggran- 
disement resulted 
in the temporary 
success of the 
revolution in 
Bologna. This 
movement had 
king of HANOVER been long pre- 
k, proved his incompetence, his pared, and broke 
*russia, offered himself for the high ^ , ’ t-' . i 

lation. King of Hanover, Ernest Febiuary 

-niindedness by refusing the con- 4f^b ^^31, wlieil 
le representatives of the peasants. MeilOtti ill Parma 


papacy. While striving for the maintenance 
of the papal p)ower and the strengthen- 
ing of religious feeling, the party occu- 
pied itself with the persecution of all 
Liberals, and rivalled the Carbonari in the 
use of poison and dagger for the attain- 
ment of its ends. Cardinal Consalvi had 
availed himself of the help of the Sanfe- 
dists ; but he allowed their power to extend 
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gave the signal for action. The Duke of 
Modena, Francis IV., im})risoned Menotti 
in his own house ; feeling himself, however, 
too weak to deal with the movement, he fled 
into Austrian territory with his battalion 
of soldiers, and hastened to Vienna to 
appeal to Metternich for help. His example 
was followed by Pope Gregory XVL, 
elected on February 2nd, 1831, formerly 
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Bartolommeo Cappelleri, general of the 
Camaldulensian Order, whose supremacy 
was no longer recognised by the Umbrian 
towns which had broken into revolt, by the 
legation, or by the Marks. 

The Austrian chancellor thought it advis- 
able to maintain at any cost the protec- 
torate exercised by the emperor in Italy ; 
notwithstanding the threats of France, who 
declared that she would regard the advance 
of Austrian troops into th(^ Church states 
as a casus belli, 



Pius VII. 


h e o c (' u p i e d 
Bologna, March 
2isl , after seizing 
F e r r a r a and 
Parma in the 
first days of 
March. Ancona 
was also forced 
to surrender ; in 
this town flu* 

]n- o V i s i o n a 1 
government of 
the Romagna 
had takc'n refuge, 
togeth('r with 
Louis L'apoleon 
Bonaparte, sou 
of the King of 
Holland and of 
Hortense Beau- 
harnais, who first 
('ame into con- 
nection with tlu' 
r e v o 1 u t i o n a r y 
party at this 
date. Tlie task 
of the Austrians 
was then brought 
to completion. 

On July 15th 
they retired from 
the ])apal states, 
but were of)liged 
to r e t u r n on 
January 24th, 

1832, in conse- 
quence of the new revolt which had been 
brought about by the cruelties of the 
papalini, or papal soldiers. Louis Philippe 
attem])ted to lend some show of su})port 
to the Italian Liberal ])arty by occu])ying 
Ancona at the same time, February 22nd. 
Neither France nor Austria could oidige 
tlie Pope to introduce the reforms which 
he had })romised into his administration. 
The ruling powers of the Curia were appre- 
hensive of the reduction of their revenues, 




Pius VIII. 


A GROUP OF NINETEENTH CENTURY POPES 
During the restless period in the first half of last century, St. Peter’s 
Chair was occupied in turn by the Popes whose portraits are given 
above. Pius VII. died in and was succeeded by Leo XII. At his 
death, Pius VIII. became Pope, ruling only from March, 182 ^), till 
November, 18 :{ 0 . He was followed by the reactionary Gregory XVI, 


and steadily thwarted all measures of 
reorganisation. When Gregory XVL en- 
listed two Swiss regiments for the main- 
tenance of peace and order, the foreign 
troops evacuated his district in 1838. 

In Germany the effects of the July 
Revolution varied according to differences 
of political condition, and fully represented 
the divergences of feeling and opinion 
prevailing in the separate provinces. 
There was no uniformity of thought, nor 

had any tendency 

to nationalist 
movement be- 
come a])parent. 
Liberal and Radi- 
cal groups were 
to be found side 
by side, divided 
by no strict fron- 
tier line ; more- 
over, o]^erations 
in common wen* 
inconceivable, for 
no common ob- 
ject of endeavour 
iuul yet been 
found. In ])ar- 
tic'ular federal 
provinces special 
c i r c u m s t a n c es 
gave ri.se to re- 
volts intended to 
])roduce a change 
m the relations 
subsisting be- 
tween the rulers 
and the ruled. 

Brunswick was 
a scene of events 
as fortunate for 
that state as they 
were rapid in 
de velo p m e n t. 
Charles, Duke of 
Brunswick, who 
had begun his 
rule in 1823 as 
years of age, 
incom]:>etent to 


Leo X II. 


Gregory XVI. 


a youth of nineteen 
showed himself totally 
fulfil the duties of his high position. He 
conducted himself towards his relations 
of England and Hanover with an utter 
want of tact ; and towards his subjects, 
whose constitutional rights he declined 
to recognise, he was equally haughty and 
dictatorial. After the events of July he 
had returned home from Paris, where he 
had spent his time in the grossest pleasures, 
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and immediately opposed the nobles and 
the citizens as ruthlessly as ever. Dis- 
turbances broke out in consequence on 
September 7th, 1830, and so frightened 
the cowardly libertin*e that he evacuated 
his capital with the utmost possible speed 
and deserted his province. At the request 
of Prussia, his brother William, who had 
taken over the principality of 
Duke of”' offered himself to the people 

n . - of Brunswick, who received 
runswic acclamation. Not- 

withstanding the opposition of Mettcrnich 
in the diet, the joint action of Prussia and 
England secured William’s recognition 
as duke on December 2nd, after Charles 
had made himself the laughing-stock of 
Euro]^e by a desperate attempt to cross 
the frontier of Brunswick with a small 
body of armed ruffians. 

The people of Hesse forced their elector, 
William II., to summon the representatives 
of the Orders in September, i8jo, and to 
assent to the constitution which they 
speedily drew up. On January 8th, 1831, 
the elector, in the presence of the Crown 
Prince Frederic William, signed the docu- 
ments and handed them to the Orders ; 
however, the people of Hesse were unable 
to secure constitutional government. They 
declined to allow the elector to leside 
among them in Cassel, with his mistress, 
Emilie Ortlopp, whom he made Countess 
of Reichenbach in 1821, and afterwards 
Count(‘ss of Lcssonitz ; they forced him to 
withdraw to Hanover and to ai)point the 
Crown Prince as co-regent, September 
30th, 1831, but found they had merely 
fallen out of the frying-])an into the fire. 

In August, 1831, Frederic William 1 . 
married Gertrude Lehmann, n^^e Falken- 
stein, the wife of a lieutenant, who had 
been divorced by her husband in Bonn, 
made C'ountess of Schaumburg in 1831, 
and Princess of Hanau in 1853 : as a 
result he quarrelled with his mother, the 
Princess Augusta of Prussia, and with 
xk x estates, who es]>oused the 


cause of the injured electress 

He was a malicious and stub 

William , 1 1 1 t • 


He was a malicious and stub- 
* born tyrant, who broke his 

plighted word, deliberately introduced 
changes into the constitution through his 
Minister, Hans Daniel von Hassenpflug, 
whom he supported in his struggle with 
the estates until the Minister also insulted 
him and opposed his efforts at unlimited 
despotism. Hassenpflug left the service 
of Hesse in July, 1837, first entering the 
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civil service in Sigmaringen, November, 

1838, then that of Luxemburg, June, 

1839, ultimately taking a high place in the 
public administration of Prussia, 1841. 

The people of Hesse then became con- 
vinced that their position had rather 
deteriorated than otherwise ; the Landtag 
was continually at war with the govern- 
ment, and was repeatedly dissolved. The 
Liberals went to great trouble to claim their 
rights in endless appeals and proclamations 
to the Federal Council, but were naturally 
and invariably the losers in the struggle 
with the unscrupulous regent, who became 
elector and gained the enjoyment of the 
revenues from the demesnes and the trust 
])roperty by the death of his father on 
November 20th, 1847. The Liberals were 
not anxious to resort to any violent 
steps which might have provoked the 
Federal Council to interference of an un- 
iflcasant kind ; they were also unwilling 
to act in concert with the Radicals. 

Even more helpless and timorous 
was the behaviour of the Hanoverians 
when their king, Ernest Augustus, who 
had contracted debts amounting to 
— . several million thalers as Duke 

e rave Cumberland, was so 

Professors of • 1 i 1 • x 

narrow-minded as to reiect 

Go“.n*e« constitution which had 

been arranged after long and difficult 
negotiations l)etween the nobility and the 
representatives of the peasants. Seven 
])rofessors of Gottingen, Jakob and Wil- 
helm (irimm, Dahlmann, Weber and 
(ierviniis, Ewald and Albrecht, protested 
against the ]mtent of November ist, 1837, 
which absolved the state officials from 
their oaths of fidelity to the constitution. 

The state ])rosecution and merciless dis- 
missal of these professors aroused a general 
outcry throughout Ciermany against the 
effrontery and obstinacy of the Guelphs ; 
none the less, the estates, who had been 
deprived of their rights, were too timid 
to make a bold and honourable stand 
against the }X)wcrs oppressing them. A 
number of the electors consented, in 
accordance with the decrees of 1819, which 
were revived l)y the king, to carry through 
the elections for the General Assembly of 
the estates, thereby enabling the king to 
maintain that in form at least his state 
was constitutionally governed in the spirit 
of the Act of Federation. In vain did that 
indomitable champion of the popular 
rights, Johann Karl Tertern Stiive, burgo- 
master of Osnabriick, protest before the 
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Federal Council against the illegal imposi- 
tion of taxes by the Hanoverian govern- 
ment. The prevailing disunion enabled the 
faithless ruler to secure his victory ; the 
compliance of his subjects gave a fairly 
plausible colouring to his 
arbitrary explanation of 
these unconstitutional 
acts ; his policy was in- 
terpreted as a return to 
the old legal constitution, 
a return adopted, and 
therefore ratified, by the 
estates themselves. 

The Saxons had 
disjdayed far greater in- 
clination to riot and con- 
s])iracy ; however, in that 
kingdom the transition 
from class laavilege to 
constitutional go ve r n - 
inent was completed 
without any S('rious ruj)- 
• ture of the good relations 
between tlie jieoplc and 
the government ; both 
King Anthony and 
Ins n c ]Hi t' w Frederic 
Augustus IF, whom h(^ 
had ap])ointt‘d co-n'gent, possessed suffi- 
cient insiglit to rc‘c'ognise the advantages 
of a constitution ; the co-operation of 
large* sec'tions of the community would 
define* the distiibution of those Inirdeus 
which state ne- 
cessities inevit- 
ably laid upon 
the shoulders of 
individual s. 

I'hey supported 
the M 1 n i s t e r 
Bernhard August 
of Lindc'nau, one 
of the wisest 
statesmen in 
(iermany under 
the old reaction- 
ary regime, when 
he introduced the 
constitution of 
September 4th, 

1 831, which pro- 
vided a sufficient 
measure of n^pre- 
sentation for the citizen classes, and 
protected the peasants from defraudation ; 
they continued their support as long 
as he possessed the confidence ;Of the 
Second Chamber. When his progressive 




THE BROTHERS GRIMM 
Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, two prominent 
educationists of Gottingen, were among the 
professors dismissed in 1837 for protesting 
against the absolution of state officials from 
their oaths of fidelity to the constitution. 


AUGUST OF LINDENAU KARL THEODOR WELCKER 
“One of the wisest statesmen in Germany,” Bernhard August of 
Lindenau introduced the constitution of September 4th, 1831, which 
provided a sufficient measure of representation for the citizen classes, 
and protected the peasants. Karl Theodor Welcker was one of the 
Freiburgprofessors who became predominant in the Second Chamber. 


tendencies proved incompatible with the 
favour which the Saxon Court attemjited 
to show the Catholic Church, the two 
princes considered in 1843 that they were 
able to dispense with his services. The 
great rise in prosperity 
manifested in every de- 
partment of juiblic life 
under his government was 
invariably ascrilx'd to his 
wise statesmanship 
and his great cajiacity. 

Not entirely discon- 
nected are those ])olitical 
p h e n o 111 (' n a w h i c h 
occurred in Baden, Ilesse- 
D a r m s t a (I t, and the 
Bavarian Palatinate, as 
results of the changes 
which had lieeii brouglit 
to pass in France. In 
these ]n*ovinces it became 
j)lain that liberalism, and 
thclcgislation it promoted , 
were incajiablc of satisfy- 
ing the people as a whole, 
or of creating a body 
])olitic sufficiently strong 
to secure the progress 
of sound economic dcvelojmient. Naiwhcre 
throughont Germany was the parlia- 
ni(‘ntary s])irit so native to the soil 
as in Ihaden, wlien* the democrats, under 
the lead(‘rship of the Freiburg profi*ssors 
Karl von Rottcck 
and Karl Tlieodoi 
Welcker, tlie 
Heidelberg jurist 
K a r 1 J o s e }) li 
Mitterrnayer, and 
the Mannheim 
high justice 
Johann Adam 
von Itzstein, had 
become ]> re- 
dominant in the 
Second Cliamber. 
The constitn- 
lions of Bavaria 
and Hessc-Darm- 
stadt gave full 
licence to the 
expression of 
jniblic opinion in 
the Press and at public meetings. But liberal- 
ism was im])resse(l with the insufficiency of 
the means provided for the expression and 
execution of the ])opular will ; it did not 
attempt to create an administrative policy 
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which might have brought it into line 
with the practical needs of the poorer 
classes. It hoped to attain its political 
ends by unceasing efforts to limit the 
power of the Crown and by extending the 
possibilities of popular representation. 
The result was distrust on the part of the 
dynasties, the government 
Discontent classes in im- 


Discontent 

K mediate connection with them, 

y e ress discontented classes, 

who were invariably loo numerous even 
in districts so blessed by Nature as these, 
were driven into the arms of the Radical 
agitators, who had immigrated from 
France, and in particular from Strassburg. 

The very considerable freedom allowed 
to the Press had fostered the growth of a 
large number of obscure ])ublications, 
which existed only to preach the rejection 
of all governmental measures, to discredit 
the monarchical ]>arty, and to exasperate 
the working classt's against tlieir more 
prosperous su])eriors. The numerous 
Polish refugees who were looking for some 
convenient and exciting form of occupation 
requiring no great expenditure of labour 
were exactly the tools and emissaries 
required by tlie leaders of the revolutionary 
movement, and to them the general 
sympathy with the fate of Poland had 
opened every door. The first disturbances 
broke out in Hesse-Darmstadt at the end 
of Se]')tember, 1830, as the result of incor- 
poration in the Prussian Customs Ihiion, 
and were rapidly sup])ressed by force of 
arms ; llu' animosity of the mob was. how- 
ever, purpos‘'ly fostered and exploited by 
the chiefs ot a democratic conspiracy who 
^ were preparing for a general 

The Germans In May, 1832, the Radi- 

reparing or T)repared a papular meet- 
mg at the castle ol Hambach 
near Neustadt on the Hardt. No disguise 
was made of their intention to unite the 
people for the overthrow of the throne and 
the erection of a democratic republic. The 
unusual occurrence of a pojnilar mani- 
festation proved a great attraction. The 
turgid outpourings, seasoned with violent 


invectives against every form of modera- 
tion, emanating from those crapulous 
scribblers who were transported with 
delight at finding in the works of Heinrich 
Heine and Lewis Baruch Bornes induce- 
ments to high treason and anti-monarch- 
ical feeling, inflamed minds only too 
accessible to passion and excitement. As 
vintage advanced feeling grew higher, and 
attracted the students, including the 
various student corps wiiich had regained 
large numbers of adherents, the remem- 
brance of the persecutions of the ’twenties 
having been gradually obliterated. 

At Christmas-time, 1832, an assembly of 
the accredited repiesentatives of these 
corps in Stuttgart was induced to accede 
to the proposal to share in the forthcoming 
popular rising. The result was that after 
the emeute set on foot by the democrats 
in Frankfort-on-Main on A])ril 3rd, 1833, 
when an attempt was made to seize the 
federal palace and the bullion there stored, 
-LI it was the sturlents who chiefi}^ 

FMelf" 

c* j * sibilitv and lack of common 

the Students i - x • 

sense ; the measures oi intimi- 
dation and revenge undertaken by the 
German Gov'ernment at the demand of 
Metteriiich fell chiefly and terribly on the 
heads of the German students. No dis- 
tinction was made between the youthful 
aberrations ot these corj^s, which were 
inspired merely by an ovcr])owering sense* 
of national feeling, and the bloodthirsty 
designs of malevolent intriguers —for ex- 
ample, of the priest Friedrich Ludwig 
Weidig in Butzbach — or the unscrupulous 
folly of revolutionary monomaniacs, such 
as the Gottingen privat-dozent Von 
Rauschenplat. 

Hundreds ot young men were consigned 
for years to the tortures of horrible and 
pestilential dungeons by the ct)ld-blooded 
cruelty of red-tape indifferentism. The 
punitive measures of justice then enforced, 
far from creating a salutary feeling of 
fear, increased the existing animosity, 
as is proved by the horrors of the Re- 
volution of 1848. 






THE WELDING OF THE STATES 


THE GERMAN FEDERATION AND 
THE GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION 


r^URING the period subsequent to the 
^ Couf^ress ot Vienna a highly import- 
ant modification in the progress of (ierman 
history took place, in sjhte of the fact 
that such expressions of popular feeling as 
had been manifested through the existing 
constitutional outlets liad effected but 
little alteration in si^cial and political life. 
This modification was not due to the diet, 
which, properly speaking, existed to pro- 
tect the common interests of the German 
states collectively. It was the work of 
the Prussian Government, in which was 
concentrated the keenest insight into the 
various details of the public administration, 
and which had therefore l.iecome a centre 
of attraction for minds inclined to political 
thought and for stat(‘smen of large ideals. 
In Germany the political movement had 
Vieen preceded by a ])ei iod of economic 
. jirogress; th(' necessary pre- 
conomic p) a movement, 

. a certain level of prosperity 

in ermany financial power, had thus 
already been attained. This achievement 
was due to the excellent qualities of most 
of the German races, to their industry, 
their thrift, and their godliness. The capi- 
tal necessary to the economic development 
of a })e()ple could only be gradually re- 
covered and amassed after the enormous 
losses of the French war, by petty land- 
owners and the small handicraftsmen. 

However, this unconscious national co- 
operation would not hav'c availed to break 
the fetters in which the economic life of 
the nation had been chained for 300 years 
by provincial separatism. Of this o])pres- 
sion the disunited i xes were themselves 
largely unconscious ; what one considered 
a burden, liis neighbour regarded as an 
advantage. Of constitutional forms, of the 
process of economic development, the 
nation severally and collectively had long 


The Ignorance 
of Prince 
Metternich 


since lost all understanding, and it was 
reserved for those to spread such know- 
ledge who had acquired it by experi(mce 
and intellectual toil. These two qualiti- 
cations were wanting to the Austrian 
Government, which had formed the German 
Federation according to its 
own ideas. Even those who 
admire the diplomatic skill of 
Prince Metternich must admit 
that the Austrian chancellor displayed sur- 
prising ignorance and iiu^ptitude in dealing 
with questions of internal administration. 

His interest was entirely concentrated 
uj)on matters of immediate importance to 
the success of his foreign policy, upon the 
provision of money and rtxruits ; of the 
necessities, the merits, and the defects of 
the inhabitants of that empire to which 
he is thought to liave rendered such 
signal service, of the forces dormant in 
the state over which he ruled, he had 
not the remotest idea. 

The members of the bureaucracy whcmi 
he had collected and employed were, with 
few exceptions, men of limited intelligence 
and |)oor ediication ; cowardly and subser- 
vient to authority, they were .so incompe- 
tent to initiate any improvement of 
existing circumstances that the first pre- 
liminary to any work of a generally 
beneficial nature was the task of breaking 
down their opposition. The Archduke 
John, the brother of the Emperor Francis, 
a man fully conscious of the 
forces at work beneath the sur- 
face, a man of steady and persis- 
tent energy, suffered many a 
bitter ex])erit‘nce in his constant attempts 
to improve technical and scientific training, 
to benefit agriculture and the iron trades, 
co-operative enterprises, and savings banks. 
The EmjKU'or Francis and his powerful 
Minister iiad one aversion in common, 
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which implied unconditional opposition to 
every form of human endeavour — an 
aversion to pronounced ability. Metter- 
nich’s long employment of Gentz is to be 
explained by the imperative need for an 
intellect so pliable and so reliable in its 
operations, and also by the fact that Gentz 
would do anything for money ; for a 
position of independent activity, for a 
chance of realising his own 
views or aims, he never had 
any desire. Men of indepen- 
dent thought, such as Johann 
Philipp of Wessenberg, were 
never permanently retained, 
even for foreign service. This 
statesman belonged to the 
little band of Austrian officials 
who entertained theories and 
proffered suggestions upon the 
future and the tasks before 
the Hapsburg monarchy, its 
position within the Federation, 
and upon further federal 
developments. His opinion Frederic 
upon questions of federal 



reform was disregarded, and the introduction of reforms, which ; 

he fell into bad odour at the were not carried out. Becoming statc, 
London conference, when his insane in i 857 , he died in i8(>i. j-epel 
convictions led him to take an independent onslaught, but 1 

position with reference to the quarrel and conqiosccl ' 

between Belgium and Holland. fragments of terr 

The fate of the German Federation lay in its existing torn 

entirely in the hands of Austria, and in Germany. V 

Austria is exclusively responsible for the conscious of her 

... ultimate fiasco of the Federa- wholly spellbouii' 


Metternich*s 
Conception 
of the State 


tion, which she eventually de- 
serted. The form and character 


of this alliance, as also its after 
development, were the work of Mettcr- 
nich. People and (lovern merit asked for 
bread, and he gave them a stone. He 
conceived the state to be merely an insti- 
tution olhcered and governed by police. 
When more than twenty millions of 
Germans declared themselves a commercial 
corporation with reference to the world at 
large, with the oViject of equalising the 
©onditions of commercial competition, of 
preventing an overwhelming influx of 
foreign goods, and of opening the markets 
of the world to their own producers — 
in that memorable year of 1834 the 
Austrian Government, after inviting the 
federal representatives to months of con- 
ferences in Vienna, could find nothing of 
more pressing importance to bring forward 
than proposals for limiting the effec- 
tiveness of the provincial constitutions as 
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compared with the state governments, for 
increased severity in the censorship of the 
Press, and the surveillance of university 
students and their political activity. 

Student interference in political life 
is utterly unnecessary, and can only 
be a source of mischief ; but Metternich 
and his school were unable to grasp 
the fact that such interference ceases so 
soon as political action takes a 
practical turn. If Austria 
were disappointed in her ex- 
pectations of the German 
federal states, lier feelings 
originated only in the fact that 
Prussia, together with Bava- 
ria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and 
Baden, entertained loftier 
views than she hei self upon the 
nature of State existence and 
the duties attaching thereto. 

The kingdom of Prussia had 
l)y no means developed in 
accordance with the ex- 

qhnion Frederic william iv. pectations entertained by 
federal Mctteniirli in 1815 and 

froforms, which iSi.S ; it was a military 
ut. Becoming state, stroiig cnough to 
le died in i8(>i. j-ppel any possii)le Russian 
onslaught, but badly “ rounded off,” 

and conqiosed of such heterogeneous 
fragments of territory that it could not 
in its existing form as]nr(‘ to predominance 
in Germany. Prussia was as yet un- 
conscious of her high calling ; she was 
wholly spellbound by Austrian federal 
policy, but none the less she had com- 
pleted a task incomparably the most im- 
])ortant national achievement since the 
attainment of religious freedom - the foun- 
dation of the])an-Gcrmanic Customs Union. 

Cotta, the greatest German l)ook and 
newspaper publisher, and an able and 
imj^ortant business man, liad been able to 
shield the loyal and thoroughly patriotic 
views ol Lewis I. of Bavaria from the in- 
roads of his occasionally violent paroxysms 
of personal vanity, and had 
Inauguralioiv execution of the 

ul. »' pro- 

viding lor a commercial 
treaty between Bavaria- Wiirtemberg and 
Prussia with Hesse-Darmstadt, the first 
two states to join a federal customs union. 
The community of interests between North 
and South Germany, in which only far- 
seeing men, such as Friedrich List, the 
national economist, had believed, then 
became so incontestable a fact that the 


Inauguration 
of a Federal 
Customs Union 
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commercial treaty took the form of a 
customs union, implying an area of uni- 
form economic interests. 

The “Central German Union,” which was 
intended to dissolve the connection between 


Prussia and South Germany, and to neu- 
ColUpse of [he advanta^ges thence 

the Central derived, rapidly collapsed. It 
German Union became clear that economic 
interests are stronger than 
political, and the dislike amounting to aver- 
sion of Prussia entertained by the Central 
German governments became friendliness 


as soon as anything was to be gained by a 
efuinge of attitude — in other words, when 
it seemed possible to fill the state ex- 
chequers. The electorate of Hesse had 
taken the lead in o])posing the Hohen- 
zollern policy of customs federation ; as 
early as i8ji she recognised that her 
policy of commercial isolation s})elt ruin. 

A similar process led to the dissolution of 
the so-call(‘d “ Einbeck Convention ” of 


March 27th, t8jo, which had included 
Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and the 
electorate of Hesse. Saxony joined Prussia 
on March 30th, as did Thiiringen on May 
Tith, 1833 ; on May 22nd. 18 53, th(‘ 


Bavarian-Wiirtemberg and the Prussian 
groups were definitely united. On 
January 1st, 1834, the union included 
eighteen German states, with 23,000,000 
inhabitants; in 1840 these numbers had 
risen to twenty-three states with 27,000,000 
inhabitants. In 1841 the union was 
joined by Biainswick, and by Luxemburg 
in 1842 ; Hanover did not come in until 
September 7th, 1851, when she ceased to 
be an open market for British goods. The 
expenses of administration and of guard- 
ing the frontiers were met from a common 
fund. The profits were divided among the 
states within the union in ])roportion 
to their ])opulation. In 1834 the profits 
amounted to fifteen silver groschen, one 
shilling and sixpimce per head ; in 
1840, to more than twenty silver 
groscluai, two shillings. 

In the secondary and petty states 
public oi)inion had been almost entirely 
opposed to such unions. Prussia was 
afraid of the Saxon manufacturing indus- 
tries, and Lei])zig foresaw the decay of her 
great markets. The credit of com])leting 
this great national achievement belongs 
almost exclusively to the goveriiments 



THE STATELY COLOGNE CATHEDRAL Photochroin'.; 


The foundations of this magnificent structure, regarded as one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture extant were 
laid in 1248 ; the work was renewed in 1842, and in 1880 the building was completed according to the original plan. 
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and to the expert advisers whom they 
called in. Austria now stood without 
the boundary of German economic unity. 
Metternich recognised too late that he 
had mistaken the power of this union. 
Proposals were mooted for the junction of 
Austria with the allied German states, 
but met with no res]:)orise from the 
The Shadow manufacturing 


of Political 
Separation 


interests. The people imagined 
that a inocess of division was 
even then bcgintiing which 
Was bound to end in political separation ; 
but the importance of Prussia, which 
naturally took the lead in conducting the 
business of the union, notwithstanding 
the efforts of other members to preserve 
their own predominance and independence, 
became obvious even to those who had 
originally opposed the conclusion of the 
convention. I'he Wlirteinberg deputy 
and author, Paul Pfizer, recognised the 
necessity of a ])olitical union of the 
German states under Prussian hegemony, 
and saw that the separation of Austria 
was inevitable. 

In 1845, in his “ Thoughts uj^rm Rights, 
State and Church,’’ he exjxmnded the 
programme which was eventually adopted 
by the whole nation, though only after 
long struggles and severe trials. “ The 
conditions,” he there said, “ of German 
policy as a whole seem to point to a national 
alliance- with Prussia and to an inter- 
national alliance with the neighbouring 
(iermanic states and with Austria, which 
is a first-class Power even apart from 
Germany. There can be no question of 
abolishing all jiolitical connection between 
(Germany and Austria. In view of the 
danger threatening Germany on the east 
and west, nothing would be more foolish ; 
no enemy or rival of (Germany can be 
allowed to become jiaramount in Bohemia 
and Central Germany. But the complete 
incorporation of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Austria, together with that of the Tyrol, 
. , Carinthia, and Styria, would 

rMssia s less advantageous to Ger- 

^ many than trie retention of 

ermany tj^ese cfiuntries by a power 
connected with her by blood relationship 
and an offensive and (h-fensive alliance, a 
jiower whose arm can reach beyond the 
Alps on the one hand, and to the Black 
Sea on the other.” 

It was now necessary for Pi ussia to come 
to some agreement with the German 
people and the State of the Hapsburgs. 
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For more than three centuries the latter 
had, in virtue of their dynastic power, 
become the representatives of the Romano- 
German Empire. Their historical position 
enabled them to lay claim to the leader- 
ship of the federation, though their power 
in this respect was purely external. 
Certain obstacles, however, lay in the way 
of any settlement. It was difficult to 
secure any feeling of personal friendship 
between the South Germans and the 
Prussians of the old province. Some 
measure of political reform was needed, as 
well for the consolidation of existing powers 
of defence as for the provision of security 
to the individual states which might then 
form some check upon the severity of 
Prussian adminisl ration . 

Finally, there was the peculiar tempera- 
ment of Frederic William IV., who had 
succeeded to the government of Prussia 
upon the death of his father, Frederic 
William III., on June 7th, 1840. In 
respect of creative j)ower, artistic sense, 
and warm, deep feeling, his character 
can only be described as brilliant. He 
was of the ripe age of forty-five, and his 
first measures evoked general astonish- 
ment and entlmsiasm. But he 
did not possess t he strong grasp 
of his great ancestors and 
their power of guichng the 
ship through critical dangers unaided. 
He had not that inward consciousness of 
strength and that decisiveness which 
shrink from no responsibility ; least of all 
had he a true appreciation of the time and 


The Brilliant 
Frederic 
William IV. 


the forces at work. 

Prussia’s great need was a cemstitution 
which would enable hei to send up to 
the central government a representative 
assembly from all the i)rovinces, such 
assembly to have the power of voting taxes 
and conscriptions, of supervising the 
finances, and of legislating in conjunction 
with the Crown. On May 22nd, 1815, 
Frederic William III. had made some 
promises in this direction ; but these 
remained unfulfilled, as the government 
could not agree upon the amount of power 
which might be delegated to an imperial 
parliament without endangering the posi- 
tion of the executive. S\ich danger un- 
doubtedly existed. 

The organisation of the newly- formed 
provincial federation was a process 
which necessarily affected private interests 
and customs peculiar to the individual 
areas which had formerly been indepen- 
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dent sections of the empire, and 
were now forced into alliance with other 
districts with which little or no connection 
had previously existed. The conflicting 
views and the partisanship inseparable 
from parliamentary institutions would 
have checked the quiet, steady work of the 
Prussian bureaucracy, and would in any 
case have produced a continual and un- 
necessary agitation. The improvements in 
the fmanci-i condition created by the 
better regulation of the national debt, by 
the limitation of military expenditure, and 
the introduction of a graduated system of 
taxation, could not have been more 
successfully or expeditiously carried out 
than they were by such Ministers as 
Billow and Klewitz. 

So soon as the main j)art of this trans- 
formation of the Prussian state had been 
accomplished, ])ros])erity began to return 
to tlie peasant and citizen classes, and the 
result of the customs regulations and the 
consecpient exttmsion of the market began 
to l)e felt. The citizens then began to feel 
their power and joined the inheritors of 
the rights formerly possesst'd by the 
numerous iinjierial and })rovincial orders in 
a demand for some share in 
the administration. It was 

e ges o found j:)ossil)le to emiihasise 
t lu‘Se demands by reierence to 
the examj)le of the constitutional govern- 
ments existing in neighbouring territories. 
The speeches delivered by Frederic William 
IV. at his coronation in K('migsberg on Sep- 
tember loth, 1840, and at his recejition of 
h(jmeige in Berlin on October 15th, 1840, in 
which he disfdayed oratorical jiowers 
unequalled by any previous prince, 
a]>j)eared to point to an immediate fulfil- 
ment of these desires. 

The king was decfily moved by the out- 
burst of nati(^iial enthusiasm in Germany 
which was evoked by the unjustifiable 
menaces directed against Germany hy 
France in the autumn of 1840 during the 
Eastern complications. The Minister, 
Thiers, who had been in office since March 
I St, suddenly broke away from the Great 
Powers during the Turco-Egy])tian war, 
and initiated a policy of his own in favour 
of Egypt-— a short-sighted departure wliich 
obliged Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia to conclude the quadruple alliance 
of July 15th, 1840, with the object of com- 
pelling Mehemet Ali to accept the con- 
ditions of peace which they had arranged. 
With a logic peculiarly their own, the 


French considered themselves justified 
in securing their immunity on the 
Continent, as they were ]:>owerless against 
England by sea. The old nonsensical 
argument of their riglit to the Rhine 
frontier was revived ancl they proceeded to 
mobilise tlieir forces. The (lerman nation 
made no attempt to disguise their anger at 
'Tk o w insolent an act of aggres- 

Tbe Re.at.ons showed all readiness 

of Germany siU)})ort the proposals for 

arm(xl resistance. iSikolaus 
Becker composed a song against the 
French which became extremely popular : 
I'or free and Ciernian is the Rhine, 

And Ciernian sliall remain, 

Until its waters overwhelm 
The last t)f ( lerman name. 


The nation were united in support of 
their jirinces, most of whom adofiferl a 
dignified and determined attitude towards 
France. Then was the time for Frederic 
William IV. to sttqi forw'ard. Supported 
by the warlike tenqxr of everv German 
race, with the excejition of the Austrians, 
who weie in financial difficulties, and by the 
pojmlarity which his s])eeches had gained 
for him, he might have intimidated 
France both at the moment and lor the 
future. However, he confined himself 
to the introduction of ndorrns in the 
federal military constitution at Vienna, 
and thus spared Austria the humiliation 
of o])enly confessing her weakness. The 
result of his efforts was the introduction 
of a regular insi)ection of the federal 
contingents and the occiqiation of Idm 
and Rastatt as bases for the concentration 
and movements of future federal armies. 

Thus was lost a most favourable oj)- 
])ortunity for securing the federal jire- 
dominance of Prussia by means of her 
military power, for she could have con- 
centrated a resfiectable force uf)on the 
(iennan frontier more quickly than any 
other member of the FederaCion. More- 
over, the attitude of Prussia at the London 
conference was distinctly modest and in no 
. way such as a (heat Power 
should have adopted. The king’s 
FaUurr ^ words at the laying of the 

foundation stone of Cologne 
Cathedral on September 4th, 1842, produced 
no deception as to his lack of political 
decision. Whenever a special .effort was 
expected or demanded in an hour of crisis, 
Frederic William’s powers proved unequal 
to the occasion, and the confidence which 
the nation reposed in him was deceived. 
Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
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THE MASSACRE OF THE MAMELUKES BY MEHEMET ALl IN 1811 

I rniii thf ii.iinting by Bitla in tlip M**tTo|M)nta« Museum of Art, New York 
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the recognition of the constitutional party, 
the Syntagmatikoi. Ultimately, by work- 
ing on the vanity of King Lewis of 
Bavaria, European diplomacy persuaded 
this monarch to authorise his son Otto, 
born on June ist, 1815, to accept the 
Greek throne. The government wa.s to 
be carried on by three Bavarian officials 
until the youth attained his 

® majority. Tliis settlement was 
ing o about by the London 

rc«cc “ Convention” on 

May 7th, 1832, and is one of the most 
ill-considered pieces of work ever per- 
formed by the statesmen of the old school. 

Of the young prince’s capacity as a 
ruler not even his father can have had 
the smallest idea ; yet he was handed 
over to fate, to sacrifice the best years of 
his life in a hopeless struggle for power 
and recognition. The Ci reeks were fooled 
with promises impossible of fulfilment, 
and inspired with mistrust and hatred 
for their “benefactors,” King Otto and 
his councillors had rurt the patience to 
secure through the National Assembly a 
gradual development of such conditions 
as would have made constitutional 
government possible ; they would not 
devote themselves to the task of superin- 
tendence, of pacification, of disen taiigling 
the various complications, and restraining 
party action within the bounds of legality. 

The Bavarian officials, who might 
perhai)s have done good service in 
Wiirzburg or Amberg, were unable to 
accommodate themselves to their Greek 
environment ; their mistakes aroused a 
passionate animosity against the (Germans, 
resulting in their complete expulsion from 
Hellas in 1843. On Marcli ibth, 1844, 
King Otto was obliged to agree to the in- 
troduction of a new constitutional scheme, 
the advantages of which weie hidden to 
him by the fact that it merely aroused 
new party struggles and parliamentary 
discord. Consequently he did not observe 
The Grc ks constitution with sufficient 
Dis^iss^* * conscientiousness to regain the 
— . . national respect. Disturbances 

Crimean 

War proved so many additional obstacles 
to his efforts, which were ended by a 
revolt in October, 1862, when the Greeks 
declined to admit their king within the 
Piraeus as he was returning from the 
Morea, and thus unceremoniously dis- 
missed him from their service. In 1830, 
Greece was definitively separated from 
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Turkey ; and at the same time the 
insolence of the Dey of Algiers, hitherto 
under the Ottoman suzerainty, gave the 
Bourbon monarchy the chance of trying 
to recover its prestige with the nation 
by the seizure of Algeria. The ])iratical 
activity of the Barbary States was brought 
to an end. In Turkey also that move- 
ment was now beginning, which will be 
considered later, the literary and political 
revolution of the Young Turkish party. 

The indefatigable Mahmud, however, 
again resumed his efforts to secure the 
unity of the empire. But he was forced 
to give way to his Pasha of Egypt, Mehe- 
met Ali, one of the most important rulers 
whom the East had produced for a long 
time. He was born in i7r)() at Kavala, in 
Roumelia, opposite the island of Thasos. 
He had gone to Egypt in 1800 with some 
Albanian mercenaries ; in the struggle 
with the French, English, and Mamelukes 
he had raised himself to supremacy, liad 
conquered the Wahabites, subjugated 
Arabia and Nubia, and created a highly 
competent army by means of military 
reform upon a large scale. When Mahmud 
11. declined to meet his extensive demands 
. in return for the hel]) he had 
ussian rendered against the Greeks, 

. ^ L Ibrahim, an adopted son of Me- 
^ * hemet, a general of the highest 

class, invaded Syria in 1831, defeated the 
Turks on three occasions, conquered Akka, 
1832, and advanced to Kiutahia, in Asia 
Minor, in X833. Mahmud appealed to 
Russia for help. Russia forthwith sent 
15,000 men to tlie Bosphorus, whilst the 
fleets of France and Fngland jealously 
watched t he Dardanelles. M ehemet Ali was 
obliged to make peace on May 4th, 1833, 
and was driven back behind the Taurus. 

The most irnjiortant result of these 
events, however, was the recom])ense 
which the Sultan was induced to give 
to the Russians for their help. He had 
been shown the letters of the French 
Ambassador, which revealed the intention 
of the Cabinet of the Tuileries to replace 
the Ottoman dynasty by that of Mehcmet. 
The result was the convention of Hunkyar- 
Skalessi, the imperial stairs on the Bos- 
phorus, July 8th, or May 2()th, 1833. In 
this agreement the terrified Sultan made 
a supplementary jMomise to close the 
Dardanelles in future against every Power 
that was hostile to Russia. When this 
one-sided convention, concluded in defi- 
ance of all international rights, became 
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known, the Western Powers were naturally 
irritated, and Prince Metternich wittily 
designated the sultan as “ le sublime 
portier des Dardenelles au service du 
tsar.” The naval Powers withdrew their 
fleets from the Dardanelles, after entering 
a protest against this embargo. Mean- 
while, the will of the tsar was supreme 
wk ♦K ill Athens and Stamboul. 

ere ® Obeying his instructions. 

Tear . o - 


Supreme 


Mahmud refused to allow the 


Austrians to blast the rocks 
on the Danube at Orsova, or to permit 
his subjects to make use of the ships of 
the Austria-Hungariaii Lloyd Company, 
founded in Trieste in l8j(j ; notwit li- 
standing this prohibition the company 
was able to resume with success the old 
commercial relations of the Venetians 
with the Levant. The Russian ambas- 
sador discountenanced the wishes of the 
grand vizir and of the seraskier, who 
applied to the Prussian ambassador, 
Count Konigsmark, with a request for 
Prussian officers to be sent out, in view of 
a reorganisation of the army, which was in 
fact carried out under the advice of Moltke. 

In 1837 bridge over the (iolden 

Horn was built, between Unkapeiu and 
Asabkapusi ; not until 1845 and 1877 was 
the new bridge constructed which is 
known as the Valide, after the mother of 
Abd ul-Mejid. On August ibth, 1838, 
the British ambassador Ponsonl>y secured 
the completion, in the house of Reshid 
Pasha at Balta-Nin on the Bosphorus, of 
that treaty respecting trade and customs 
duties, which has remained the model of 
all succeeding agreements. By way of 
recompense the British fleet accompanied 
the Turkish fleet during all its mamjeii- 
vres in the Mediterranean, until its seces- 
sion to Mehernet Ali. War was declared 
upon him by Sultan Mahmud in May, 
1839, when the Druses had revolted against 
the Syrian authorities in the Hainan. 
However, the sultan died on July ist, 
n f ^^efore he could receive the 
SuHan^ news of the total defeat of his 
army at Nisib on June 24th, 
^ and the desertion of his fleet in 
Alexandria on J uly 14th. At a later period, 
after his return to the Sublime Porte, 
Moltke vindicated the capacity which Hafiz 
Pasha had shown in face of the lack of dis- 
cipline prevailing in his army, although 
the seraskier had treated the suggestions 
of the Prussian officers with contempt. 
Ibrahim did not pursue his master’s troops, 
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as his own soldiers were too exhausted 
to undertake any further movements. 
Mahmud 11 . died a martyr to his own 
ideas and plans ; even his greatest reforms 
remained in embryo. However, his w’ork 
lives after him ; he was the founder of a 
new ])eriod for Turkey, as Peter the Great, 
W'ith whom he liked to be compared, had 
been for Russia. The difficulty of the 
political situation, the incapacity of his 
predecessors, the slavery imposed by the 
domestic government and court etiquette, 
were the real source of those obstacles wdiich 
often ('aused him such despondency that 
he sought consolation in drunkenness, to 
the utter destruction of his })ower.s. 

Abd ul-M(‘jid, 1839 i8bi, the son of 
Mahmud, undertook at the age of sixteen 
the government of a state which would 
irrevocably have fallen into the jiower of 
the Pasha of Egypt had not the ambitious 
plans of France lx‘en thwarted by the 
conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance on 
July 15th, 1840, between England, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. The interference of the 
alliance forced the victorious Pasha Mehernet 
Ali to evacuate Syria ; after the coiK'lusion 
of })eace he obtained the Island of Thasos, 

. the cradle of his race, from the 
The Sultftn s 1 . . 

^ sultan, as an ai)])anagi‘ ol the 

theP.sh. vict-roys ol >■! whose 

])ossession it still remains. 
An imjxutant advance is denoted by the 
Hatti-slierif of GiiliKine on Noveml)er 3rd, 
1839, which laid down certain principles, 
on which were to be based further s])erial 
decrees. The reformation proclaimed as 
law what had in tact long been customary, 
the theoretical ecjuality of the subjects of 
every nation, race, and religion before the 
law^ It must be said that in the execution 
of this j)raiseworthy decree certain })rac- 
tical difficulties came to light. Reshid 
Pasha, the creator of the “ hat,” was not 
inspired ])y any real zeal for reform, but 
was anxious .simply to ust' it as a means for 
gaining the favour of the Christian Powers. 

As early as 1830, for exam})le, a census 
had been undertaken, the first throughout 
the whole Turkish Empire, the results of 
which were valueless. No official would 
venture to search the interior of a Moslem 
house inhabited by women and children. 
It w^as, moreover, to the 3)rofit of the 
le venue officials to represent the number 
of houses and families in their district as 
lower than it really was, with the object 
of filling their pockets with the excess. 
The Porte, unable to secure the obedience 
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of the Syrians by a strong government 
like the military despotism of Ibrahim, 
was equally unable to win over the 
country by justice and good administra- 
tion, for lack of one necessary condition, 
an honest official service. It was not to the 
“ hat ” of Giilhane of 1856, nor yet to the 
later Hatti-humayun, that reform was 
due, but to the European Powers associ- 
ated to save the crescent. These Powers 
suggested the only permanent solution 
by supplying the watchword “A la 
franca" ; and urged the Turks to acquire 
a com])leler knowledge of the \Vt‘st, tt) 
learn European languages and sciences, 
to introduce the institutions of the West. 

literature also had to follow this 
intellectual change. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, a j)oet endowed 
with the powers of the ancient East had 
a])peared in (Tuilib, and a 
court poet in the unfortunate 
Selim III. Heihet ullah Sul- 
tana, a sister of the Sultan 
Mahmud II., and aunt of the 
reforming Minister Ftiad, also 
secured a measure of ])0})u- 
larity. These writers were, 
however, unable to hinder the 
decay of old forms, or rather 
the dawn of a new period, 
the Turkish " modern ag(\’’ 

The study of the language's ol 
Eastern civilisation bee'ame 
neglected in view of the nee'd 
of the study of the West. 

The new generation knew 
more of La Fontaine, Mont- 
esquieu, and Victor Hugo 
than of the Moslem classics. The political 
r.eed of reform made men ambitious to 
secure recognition for the drafting (>f a 
di])lomatic note rather than for the com- 
position of a Kassit(!d, or of a poem with 
a purpose. In the East as well as in the 
West media- val iwetry became a lost art. 
By the Dardanelles Convention, which 
P . , was concluded with the Great 
P<^wers in London on July 
Bi . *s * ^3fh, 1841, the Porte consented 
aea Dardanelles and the 

Bosphorus closed io foreign shi[)s of war 
in the time of peace. By this act the 
Turkish Government gave a much desired 
support to Russian aims at predominance 
in the Black Sea. In the same year it was 
necessai'y to suppress revolts which had 
broken out in Crete and Bulgaria. In 
consequence of the incursions of Mehmet 


Persecution 
of Protestant 
Armenians 


Shah into the Arabian Irak, Suleimanieh, 
Bagdad, Kerbela, and Armenia, a war 
with Persia w^as threatened, and the dis- 
pute was only composed with difficulty by 
a ])eace commission summoned to meet 
at Erzeroum. Within the Danubian 
principalities the sovereign rights of 
the Porte were often in conflict with 
the protectorate poweis of 
Russia. In Servia, Alexan- 
der Karageorgevitch was 
solemnly appointed bashbeg, 
or high ])rince of Servia, by the Porte on 
November 14th, 1842 ; Russia, however, 
succeeded in persuading Alexander 
voluntarily to abdicate his position, 
W'hic'h was not confirmed until 1843 by 
Russia, after his re-election at Top)chider, 
near Belgrade. The Roman Catholic 
— iiniate — Armenians, who had already 
endured a cruel persecution in 
1828, secured toleration for 
their independent Church in 
1835 and a representative of 
their own. A similar per- 
sec'ution, supported by Russia 
from Etshmiadsin, also broke 
out against the Protestant 
Armenians in 1845. It was 
not until November, 1850, 
that their liberation was 
secured by the energetic am- 
bassador, .Stratford Canning. 
Even more dangerous was the 
diplomatic breach between the 
Porte and Greece, 1847. "This 
young state had grown insolent ; 

claims to a protectorate over his SUJ)ported by the RuSSian 
subjects led to the Crimean war. party whicli dominated the 

Chamber of Deputies, (ireece had availed 
herself of the helplessness of the Porte 
against Mehemet Ali, at the time when Abd 
111 - Me j id began his reign, to send help to 
the Cretans. The Prime Minister, Kolettis, 
1844-1847, had repeatedly demanded the 
union of the Greeks. Continued friction 
ended in 1846 with a collision between 
the Turkish ambassador and the Greek 
king, with the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations, and with a revenge taken by 
the sultan upon his Greek subjects, which 
might almost have ended in war between 
Greece and Turkey, England and France. 
Not until Se})tembcr, 1847, an under- 
standing between the two neighbours 
secured, by the intervention of the tsai 
on the personal appeal of King Otto. 
Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
Heinrich Zimmerer 
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SULTAN ABD UL-MEJID 
In 1841 he concluded peace with 
Mehemet Ali of Eg:ypt, and in 
1 85:5 his resistance to Russia’s 
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AND THE PROGRESS OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

great revolutions which had taken means artificial. Jesuitism has ideals; 
* place in the political world since 1789 for it, religion is more than a department 
were not calculated to produce satisfac- of politics. Ey the creation of a hierarchy 
tion either among contemporaries or within a temporal state it hopes to secure 
posterity. Disillusionment and fear of full scope for the beneficent activity of 
the degeneration of human nature, distrust Christian doctrine confined within the 
of the capacity and the value of civic and discipline of the Church. For this puipose 
political institutions, wt*re the legacy from Jesuitism can emi)loy any and every form 
these movements. As men lost faith in of political government. It 

political movement as a means of arnelior- has no sj)ecial preference for 

ating the conditions of life or im])roving monarchy, though it sirnu- 

rnorality, so did they yearn for the con- kites such a preference for 

tentments and the consolations of ndigion. dynasties which it can use for its own ])ur- 
“ Many believe; all would like to believw” poses; it is equally ready to accommodatt‘ 
said Alexis de Tocqueville of k'rance itself to the conditions of re])ublican and 
after the July Revolution. However, })arliamentary government. Materialism is 
the germs of ])iety, “which, though un- no hindraiue to the lulhlment of its task, 
certain in its objects, is jiowerful enough the steady increase of the priestly i>ower ; 
in its effects, “ had already sprung to life for the grossest mat i rialism may be accoin- 
during the Napoleonic period. Through- panied by the most sincere faith, and 
out tlie nineteenth century there is a this latter is one ol its most valuable 
general yearning for the restoration of trut^ weaj)ons. While fostering education and 
Christian feeling. It was a desire that devotion, it shares in the hob] )ies of science, 
Restored Power attempts at the for- ('riticism and research. One maiden marked 

oMhe*^ mation of religious societies, with the stigmata may seem of greater 

C tK r CK of a veiy extraordin- value to society than tlie w(‘ll-mcaning 

a o ic urc nature, without attain- efforts of a hundred learned fathers, 
ing any definite object ; on the other hand. On August 7th, 1814, Po])e Pius VII. 
it opened the possibility of a magniiicent issued the encyclical Soilicitiido omniiim, 

develo])ment of the i)ower of Catliolicisrn. reconstituting the Society of Jesus, which 

The ])rogress of the movement had made retained its original constitution and 

it plain that only a Church of this nature those j^nivileges which it had acquired 

can be of vital importance to the history since its foundation. At the ('ongress of 

of the world, and that the revival of Vienna Cardinal (onsalvi had succeeded 

Christianity can be brought about u])on no in convincang the Catholic and Protestant 

smaller basis than that which is held by princes that the Jesuit Order would prove 

this Church. The force of the movement a means of support to the Legitimists, and 

which resuhed in the intensificatic n of Order close connection 

papal supremacy enables us to estimate the papacy, undertake 

power of reaction which was bound to the^P^»*^acy interests of the royal 

occur, though the ojipression of this ^ houses — a device successfully 

supremacy wall in turn become intolerable emidoyecl even at the jiresent day. This 

and the foundations of ultramontanism action of the papacy, a step as portentous 

and of its successes be shattered. for the destinies of Europe as any of those 

The restoration of power to the Catholic taken during the unhai)py years of the 

Church was partly due to the Jesuit Order, first Peace of Paris, appeared at first com- 

wdiich had gradually acquired considerable paratively unimportant. The new world 

and potent influence over the papacy; pow'er escaped notice until the highly gifted 

and the success it attained w'as by no Dutchman, Johann Philip of Roothaan, 
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took over the direction on July 9th, 1829, 
and won the Germans over to the Order. 
The complaisance with which the French 
and the Italians lent their services for the 
attainment of specific objects deserves ac- 
knowledgment. But even more valuable 
than their diydomatic astuteness in the 
struggle against liberal free thought were 
the blind unreasoning obedience and the 
strong arms of Flanders, West])halia, the 
Rhine districts and Bavaria. At the 
outset of the thirties the society ])ossessed, 
in the j>ersons of numerous young juiests, 
the iin])lemcnts requisite for destroying 
that peace between the Churches which was 
founded u]X)n religious toleration and 
mutual forbearanee. By the same means 
the struggle against stM'ular governments 
could be i)egun, wher(' such ])ow(‘rs had 
not already submitted by coiu ordat to 
the Curia, as Bavaria had done in 1817. 

The struggle raged with 
S]K‘eial fury in Prussia, though 
tins state, consickaing its 
very modest ])ecimiary r(‘- 
S()urc(‘S, had endowed tlie 
new-created Catholic bishop- 
rics very handsomely, d'he 
Jesuits declined to tolerate 
a friendly agia'ement in things 
spiritual btdweeii the Catholics 
and Protestants in the 
Rhine territories, to allow 
the. celebration of mixed 
marriages with the “passive 
assistance” of the Catholic 
])aslor ; they objected to the 
teaching (h (ieorge Hermes, 
y)rofessor in the Catholic faculty at the 
new-created univtusity of Bonn, who 
y)rop()unded to his numerous pupils the 
d(K.trine that belief in revelation neces- 
sarily implied the exercise of leason, and 
tliat the dictates of reason can not therelore 
be contradicted by dogma. 

After the death of the excellent Arch- 
bishop Ferdinand of Cologne on August 2nd, 
18 J5, the blind confidence of 
the government elevated the 
j)rebendary Klemcns August 
Freiherr \aui Droste-Vischer- 
to the Rhenish archbishoyiric. He 


Catholic 

Prelate 

Punished 



ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE 
Archbishop Ferdinand worthily 
fulfilled the duties of his hinh 
office and died on Aug^ust -nd, 1 


The Defiant 
Archbishop 
of Cologne 


ing 

had been removed from the general vicar- 
iate at Munster as a punishment for his 
firmness. fn defiance of his previous 
promises, the ambiguity of wliich had 
passed unnoticed by the Minister Alten- 
stcin, the archbishop arbitrarily broke off 
the agreement concerning mixed marriages 


arranged by his predecessor. His repeated 
transgression of his powers and his treat- 
ment of the Bonn professors obliged the 
Prussian Government to pronounce his 
deposition on November 14th, 1837, 
forcibly to remove him from Cologne. 

The Curia now protested in no measured 
terms against Prussia, and displayed 
a galling contempt for the 
Prussian ambassador, l^unsen, 
who had exchanged llie profes- 
sion of arcliaiology for tliat of 
diplomacy. Prince Metternich had for- 
merly been ready enough to claim the 
good services of the Berlin Cabinet when- 
ever he required their support ; his 
inst met i ve di ( ‘ mati c com mu nic at ions 
were now withheld, and with some secret 
satisfaction he observed the humiliation 
of his ally by l^oman statecraft. The 
embarrassment of the Prussian adminis- 
tration was increased both by 
the attitude of the Liberals, 
who, with doctrinaire short- 
sightedness, disputed tlie 
right of tlie govau’unient to 
ai i'cst tlie bishop, and by tlx.' 
(‘xteiision of the Catliolic 
ojiposition to the ecclesiast- 
ical province of Posen-Chiesen, 
where the iiisuliordinationand 
disloyalty of the archbishop, 
Martin von Dun in, necessi- 
tated the imprisonment of 
that prelati' also. Those 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who 
were under Jesuit influence 
})roceeded to persecute such 
supporters ol peace as tlie, prince-bishop 
of Breslau, Count Letqiold ot Scdlnitzky, 
ill 1840, em])loyiug ('very form of inter- 
collegiate })r(‘ssure which the labours of 
centuries liad beiai. able to excogitate. 
In many cases congia'gati oils were ordered 
to submit to tests of faith, with which 
they eventually dediiuMl coinpliaiice. 

A morc^ Mgorous, and in its early 
stages a more jironiising, resistance 
anjse within the bosom of the Church 
itself. This niovenit'iit was aroused by 
the exhibition in October, 1844, of the 
“ holy coat ” in Tia'ves, a relic siip- 
posecl to be oiu* of Christ’s garments, 
an imposture w'hich had long before 
be('n (lenioiist rated : an additional cause 
was the disorderly pilgrimage tliereto 
promoted by Bishop Arnold!. The 
chaplain, Rouge, characterised the 
exhibition as a scandal, and denounced 
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the idolatrous worship of relics ” as one results were utilised by Strauss in his Life 

of the causes of the spiritual and political of Jesus," 1835, and his "Christian Dogma, 

humiliation of Germany. He thereby explained in its Historical Development 

became the founder of a reform move- and in Conflict with Modern Science," 

ment, which at once assumed a character 1840-1841, works which made an epoch 

serious enough to arouse hopes that inthcliterary world, and the importance of 

the Catholic Church would now undergo which remained undiminished by any 

the necessary process of purification and measures of ecclesiastical repression, 

Th S * separation, and would break Among the Romance peoples religious 

Iftfluence^'** away from the prevalent in- questions were of less importance than 

of Jesuitism. About among the Germans. In Spain, such ques- 

two hundred " German tions were treated purely as political 

Catholic " congregations were formed in matters ; the foundation of a few Protest- 

the year 1845, and a Church council was ant congregations by Manuel Matamoros 

held at Leipzig from March 23rd to 26th, exercised no appreciable influence iipon 

with the object of finding a common basis the intellectual development of the S])an- 

for the constitution of the new Church. iards. The apostacy of the Roman prelate 
However, it proved impossible to Luigi Desancti to the Waldenses and the 

arrange a compromise between the a])pcarancc of scattered evangelical socie- 

insistence upon free thought of the one lies produced no effect upon the position 

party and the desire for ('atholic dogma of the Catholic Church in Italy. In France, 

manifested by the other. What was the liberal tendencies introduced by La- 

wanted by the freethinkers was a new marline and Victor Hugo remained a 

idea, brilliant enough to attract the uni- literary fashion ; the efforts of Lacordaire 

versal gaze and to distract attention from and Montalembert to found nationeil free- 

established custom and its separatist dom upon papal absolutism were nullified 

consequences, (ireat and sti'ong characters by the general direction of Roman policy, 

were wanting, though these were indisperi- There was, however, one i)henomenon 

sable for the direction and organisation of . deserving a closer attention 

the different bodies who were attempting c — ^ j)hen()men()u of higher 

to secure their liberation from one of the im})ortance than any dis- 

most powerful influences that has ev('i ^ ^ apacy Py various 

imposed disciplinary autliority upon an attempts at religious reform during the 

intellectually dormant humanity. As long nineteenth century, for the reason that its 

as each party went its own way, pro- evolution disj)lays the stages which mark 

claimed its own war-cry to be the only the process of liberation from Jesuitism, 

talisman of victory, and adopted new Lamennais began his priestly career 

idols as its ensign, so long were they over- as the fiery champion of the papacy, 

powered by the determined persistency of to which he ascribed infallibility. He 

the Society of J esus. hoped to secure the recognition of its 

Within the Protestant Churches also a }>ractical supremacy over all Christian 

movement for intellectual independence governments, ('laimed by Leo X. as the 

arose, directed against the suppression of " last father of the Church," he furiously 

independent judgment, and the subjuga- opposed the separatism of the French 

tion of thought to the decrees of the clergy, which was based on the " Gallican 

"Superiors." The movement was based articles"; he attacked the government 

upon the conviction that belief should be of Charles X. as being " a horrible 

. controlled by the dictates of despotism," and founded after the July 
iseoyeries and not by ecclesiast- Revolution a Christian-revolutionary 

Cr'ticUm^ ical councils. The Prussian periodical, " L’ Avenir," with the motto, 

*’* Government limited the new " Dieu ct Libert^ — le Pape et le Peuple." 

movement to the utmost of its power ; at By his theory, not only was the Church 

the same time it was so far successful that to be independent of the State ; it was also 

the authorities avoided the jiromulgation to be independent of State support, and 

of decrees likely to excite disturbance and the clergy were to be maintained by the 

practised a certain measure of toleration. voluntary offerings of the faithful. 

The discoveries made by the scientific This demand for the separation of Church 

criticism of the evangelical school gave a and State necessarily brought Lamennais 
further impulse in this direction^ as these into connection with political democracy ; 
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hence it was but a step to the position that 
the Church should be reconstructed upon 
a democratic basis. This fact was patent 
not only to the French episcopate, but 
also to Pope Gregory XVI., who con- 
demned the doctrines of the “ father of 
the Church,” and, upon his formal sub- 
mission, interdicted him from issuing any 
further publications. Lamen- 
nais, like Arnold of Brescia or 


Religion in 


England 
and Scotland 


Girolamo Savonarola in carliei 
times, now recognised that this 
papacy was incom])eienl to fulfil the lofty 
aims with which he had credited it ; he 
rejected it in his famous “ ParoU^s d’un 
(iroyant ” in x8^^4, and found Ins way to 
that form of C'hristianity which is based 
upon brotherly love and ])hilanthropy 
and aims at procuring an ecpial share for 


greatly prized possession was, howf'ver, 
threatened by the system of the Established 
Church, which forced upon the congrega- 
tions ministers who were not to their 
liking ; but this was in itself merely 
incidental to the more important and 
comprehensive fact that the ‘‘ establish- 
ment ” was subject to civil control, and 
that questions affecting it might be 
carried for decision to a court which was 
Scottish only in the sense that it contained 
a Scottish element — the House of Peers. 

The view rapidly gained ground that in 
matters regarded as spiritual the Church 
ought to be subject to no authority save 
its own ; in other words, that it ought to 
be free from state control. Rut that view 
w^as not general, nor was the state pre- 
])arcd to recognise it. It only remained, 



Newman Keble Pusey 

LEADERS OF THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT 


Inspired by the desire to “awaken into new life a Church which was becoming torpid by a revival of mediaeval ideals 
and mediaeval devotion.” and with the aim of counteracting the “ danger to religion arising from a sceptical criticism,” 
the Tractarian movement in England had as its most notable champions Newman, Keble, and Pusey. Their 
teachings were in many quarters regarded as nothing but barely veiled “ Popery,” a view that was strengthened 
when Cardinal Newman went over to the Church of Rome, whither he was followed by many of his disciples. 


men in the enjoyment of this world’s goods. 
But in England and in Scotland there 
was considerable ferment on religious 
questions during tlu‘ ’thirties and ’forti(‘s. 
German rationalism indeed would hardly 
have been permitted to obtain a. foothold 
in either country ; when respectability 
was at its zenith, German rationalism 
was not regarded as respectable. In 
Scotland the crucial question was not one 
of theology, but of Church government ; 
in that country the national system of 
education combined with the national 
combativeness of character to make every 
cottar prepared to support his own religi- 
ous tenets with a surprising wealth of 
scriptural erudition; and “ spiritual inde- 
pendence ” was fervently cherished. That 


therefore, for the protesting portion of the 
community to sever itself from the state 
by departing from the. Establishment and 
sacrificing its share in the endowments 
and jnavileges thereto pertaining. In the 
great Disruption of 1843 hundreds of 
ministers resigned their manses and 
churches rather flian their principles ; 
and the Free Church took its place side 
by side with the Established Church as a 
self-supporting religious body, although in 
point of doctrine there was no distinction 
between the two communities, which were 
both alike Calvinist in theology and 
Presbyterian in system. 

The Tractarian movement in England 
was of a different type. On the one side, 
it was inspired by the desire to awaken 
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into new life a Churcli which was becoming 
torpid, by a revival of mediaeval ideals and 
mediccval devotion, to be attained through 
insistence on mystical doctrines, on the 
apostolic character of the priesthood, on 
the authority of the fathers of the Church 
as against the miscellaneous unauthorised 
and ignorant interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures, and on the 
historic and 
aesthetic attrac- 
tions of elaborate 
ceremonial. On 
another side it 
souglit especially 
to counteract 
ti’c dangtM' to 
religion arising 
from a sceptical 
criticism, and 
from t lie attacks 
of the scientific 
spirit which de- 
clined to regard 
c o 11 v i c t i o n s 
a d o p t e d on 
authority as be- 
ing knowledge. 

The “Tracts for the Times,” from whicli 
the movement took its name, the teaching 
of John Henry Newman, of Keble, and of 
Pusey, who were its most notable cham- 
pions, alarmed the ])opular Protestantism 
— the more when Nxnvman himself went 
over to the Church oi Rome, whither he 
was follow(‘d by many of his disciples ; 
and “ Puseyism ” was commonly rt'garded 
as nothing but barely veiled “ Po{)cry.” 
Newman would have had many more 
imitators if the greatest of his colleagues 
had not maintained their view that the 
doctrines of “ The Church ” arc those of 
the Anglican Church, and refused to sever 
themselv(;s from her. They remained, 
and it will })robably ])e admitted that while 
their movenumt ins])ired the clerical ])ody 
— not only their adherents, but their 
opponents also — to a renewed activity at 
the time, it had the further effect ulti- 
mately, though not till after a consider- 


and resulting in a movement which soon 
affected every nation. The great revolu- 
tion had accomplished nothing in this 
direction. The sum total of achievement 
hitherto was represented by certain dismal 
experiences of “ State help ” in the dis- 
tribution of bread and the subsidising of 

bakers. The phrase inscribed in the 

“ Cahiers ” of the 
deputies of the 
Third Estate in 
1789 had now 
been realised in 
fact : “ I'he voice 
of freedom has 
no message for 
the heart of the 
poor who die of 
Imnger.” Babeuf, 
the only h'rench 
democrat who 
])rofessed com- 
munist ir vuews, 

THE SOCIAL REFORMERS OWEN AND FOURIER UUder- 

In the large spinning-works at New Lanark in Scotland, of which he StOod by tllC 
was manager, Robert Owen put into practice his socialistic theoric s, 'nwl Viic 

but his experiment was not permanently successful. Equally futile *UiO Ills 

and unsatisfactory was Charles Fourier’s project of the " Phalan- marivrdom. OIIC 
store, a new rocial community having ail things in comn on, r \ 

of the. most un- 
necessary ]K)litical murders ol tlie Direc- 
tory. had aroused no movement among 
those lor whom it was undergone. 

d'he gent'ral introdmdion of machinery 
in many manufactuies, together with the 
more distant relations subsisting bidween 
employer and workman, had n'sulted in 
an astounding increase of misf'ry among 
the journeymen lalxmi'crs. The working 
classes, condemned to ho]X‘less i)overty 
and want, and tlircatened with the de- 
])rivation of tlie very ne('“ssaries of exist - 
( nee. hrokt^ into riot and insurrection ; 
factories were repeatedly destroyed 


Factory 
Riots in 
England 


111 

England at the beginning of the 
century.; the silk wixivers ot 
Lyons in 1831 and the wc'avi'rs 
of Silesia in 1844 against 
their masters. These facts aroused the 
consideration of the me'ms by which 
the a]^palling miseries of a fate wholly 
undeserved could l)c obviated. 


able lapse of time, of attaching to itself a 
majority of the most energetic and the 
most intellectual of the clergy. 

That Thristian .socialism to which 
Lamermais had been led by reason and 
experience was a by-product of the 
numerous attem])ts to settle tlie pressing 
question of social redorm, attemjits begun 
simultaneously in Erance and England, 
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Among the wild theories and fantastic 
aberrations of Saint-Simon were to be 
found many ideas well worth considera- 
tion wliich could not fail to act as a 
stimulus to further thought. The 
])am])hlet of 1814, “ Reorganisation de 
la Soci^te Europeenne,” had received no 
consideration from the Congress of Vienna, 
for it maintained that congresses were not 
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Europe’s 

Social 

Development 


the proper instrument for the permanent 
restoration of social i)eace and order. 
It was, however, plainly obvious that 
ev^en after the much- vaunted “ Restora- 
tion ” the lines of social cleavage had 
rapidly widened and that the majority 
were oppressed with crying injustice. 

Not wholly in vain did Saint-Simon 
repeatedly ap])eal to manufacturers, in- 
dustrial potentates, business men, and 
financiers, with warnings against the 
prevailing sweating system ; not in vain 
did he assert in liis “ Nouveau niris- 
tianisme,” 1825, that every Church in exist- 
ence had stultified its Chris- 
tianity by suppressing the 
loftiest teaching of C hrist, the 
doctrine of brotlu'rly love. 
No immediat(' iiitliumce was exerted u])on 
the social development o1 Ihiro{)(‘ by 
Barth ek'iny ProsjK'r Constantin’s ])ro- 
posals for the emanci])ation of the llesh, 
and loi' the foundation of a new “tlu‘o- 
ci ati('-industrial state,” or by Charles 
Fourier’s proie('t ol tlu' ” Phalanstcre,” a 
new social ('omimmity lia\ingall things in 
common, or by IIk^ I'topian dreams ot 
communism ex[)ound('d by Etii'iine Cahet 
in his “ Voyage* en Icarie.” Sne h theorising 
merely cl(*ared tlu* way for more lar-se(*ing 
thinkfrs, who, from their knowledgt* of 
existing institu- ■ , , ; V 

tions, ('ould d('- 
monstrate t h e i r 
(xpiacityof trans- 
formation. 

I ]) B 1 i t a i n , 

Robert Owen, 
the manager of 
the gn*at spin- 
ning-w o r k s at 
New Lanark, in 
Scotland, w'as the 
first to attem])t 
the p r a c t i c a 1 
realisation of a 
ph i 1 ()so])h i c a 1 
social system. 

Owen’s tlu'orics 
may be ])ro- 
nounced a de- 
finite advance, as demonstrating that 
capitalism as a basis of economics was 
not founded upon any law of Nature, 
but must be considered as the result of 
an historical developnu’nt, and that 
com})etition is not an indispensable 
stimulus to jiroduction, but is an obstacle 
to the true utilisation of labour. The 



PIONEERS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
The founder and gfuide of an international organisation of the pro- 
letariat, Karl Marx, a German Jew, freed the social movement 
from its revolutionary spirit and placed before it the definite object 
of nationalisation of means of production. Ferdinand Lassalle was 
also a prominent worker in the cause of social democracy m Germany. 

as demonstrating 
basis of economics 


facts thus ascertained were worked into 
a socialist system by the efforts of 
a German Jew, Karl Marx, born in 1818 
at Treves, a man fully equipped with 
Hegelian critiedsm, and possessed by an 
extraordinary yearning to discover the 
causes which had brought existing con- 
ditions of life to j)ass, a characteristic 
due, according to Werner Sornbart, to 
” hypertro]diy of intellectual energy.” 

He freed the social movement from the 
revolutionary s])irit which had been its 
leading characteristic liithcrto. He placed 
one definite object before the movement, 
the ” nationalisation of means of pro- 
duction,” the method ot attaining this end 
being a vigorous class struggle. TCxpelled 
Irom Cierinan soil by tlu* Prussian police, 
he was forced to take up residenci* in 
Paris, and aftt'rwards in I.ondon. There 
he gained an accurate knowledge ol the 
social conditions of W(*stern Europe, de- 
voting s]H‘('ial attention to the im])ortant 
d(‘velo])ments of the English tradt's-union 
struggles, and thus l)ecame sj)eeially 
qualified as the founder and guide of an 
international organisation of the jirolc- 
tariat, an indis])ensable condition of victory 
in the class struggU^ he had ])roclaimcd. 
In collaboration with Ib-iedri('h Engel of 
l^lberfeld he created the doctrine* of 
socialism, wliich 
remained t h e 
basis of t e 
socialist mo\'e- 
ment to the end 
of tlui nineteenth 
century- ddiat 
movement cliief- 
ly centred in 
Germany, aft(*r 
Eerdinand Las- 
salU* had assured 
its triuin])h in 
the sixties. The 
social movement 
exerted but little 
j) o I i t i c a 1 i n - 
fluence u])on the 
evemts arising 
out of the July 
Revolution; its influence?, again, upon the 
revolutions of the year 1848 was almost 
ina])prccial)le. It became, however, a 
modifying factor among the democratic 
])arties, who were looking to })olitical 
revolution for some transformation of ex- 
isting public rights, and for some alteration 
of the proin'ictary system in their favour. 
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AND THE COLLAPSE OF METTERNICH’S SYSTEM 


'^HE lack of initiative displayed by the 
* King of Prussia was a valuable help to 
Metternich in carrying out his independent 
policy. The old chancellor in Vienna had 
become ever more profoundly impressed 
with the insane idea that Providence had 
specially dejmted him to crush revolutions, 

to support the sacred thrones 

The Zenith x t? -r i ^ j ^ 

of Metternich'. Europe J urkoy induded. 

Influence 

coverer of a political system 
by which alone civilisation, morality, and 
religion could be secured. The great 
achievement of his better years was one 
never to be forgotten by (jermany — the 
conversion of Austria to the alliance 
formed against the great Napoleon, and 
the alienation of the lanjieror Francis 
from tlie son-in-law whose j)ower was 
almost invincible when united with that 
of the Hapsburg emjieror. At that time, 
however, Metternich was not the slave of 
a system ; his action was the expression 
of liis will, and he relied upon an accurate 
judgment of the personalities he employed, 
and an accurate estimation of the forces 
at his disposal. 

As he grew old his self-conceit and 
an exaggerated estimate of his own 
powers led liini blindly to follow those 
])rinciples which had apparently deter- 
mined liis earlier policy in every 
political question which arose during the 
Euro})ean supremacy which he was able 
to claim for a full decade after the Vienna 
Congress. His belief in the system — a 
Ijelief of deep import to the destinies 
^ ^ of Austria — was materially 

e Sara strengthened by the fact that 
aiT* • K Alexander L, who had long 
been an opponent of the 
system, came over to its support before 
his death and recognised it as the 
principle of the Holy Alliance. The 
consequence was a degeneration of the 
qualities which Metternich had formerly 
developed in himself. His clear appre- 
ciation of the situation and of the main 
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interests of Europe in the summer of 
1813 had raised Austria to the most 
favourable position which she had occupied 
for centuries. Her decision determined 
the fate of Europe, and so she acquired 
power as great as it was uncxj)ected. 

This predominance was the work of 
Metternich, and so long as it endured 
the prince was able to maintain his 
influence. He, however, ascribed that 
influence to the siqx'riority of his own 
intellect and to his incoin])arable system, 
neglecting the task of cojisolidating and 
securing the power already gained. Those 
ac(|uisitions i)f territory which Metternich 
had obliged Austria to make were a source 
of mischief and weakness from the very 
outset. The Lombard- Venetian kingdom 
implied no increase of power, and its 
administration involved a constant drain 
of money and trocq)s. The troops, again, 
which were drawn from an unwaiiike 
Death of population, proved unreliable. 
.. The ])ossession itself neces- 

Francis I Sedated interference m Italian 
affairs, and liecamc a constant 
source of embarrassment and of useless 
expense. Valuable possessions, moreover, 
in South Germany already in the hands of 
the nation were abandoned out of con- 
sideration for this kingdom, and acquisi- 
tions likely to become highly jirofitable 
were declined. Within the kingdom a 
state of utter siqiineness prevailed in 
spite of the supervision bestowed ujion it, 
and the incompetence of the administra- 
tion condemned tl.e state and its great 
natural advantages to imixitcnce. 

Far from producing any improvement, 
the death ot the Emperor Freincis 1 ., on 
March ist, 1835, caused a marked dete- 
rioration in the condition of the country. 
The Archdukes Charles and John were 
unable to override the supremacy of 
Metternich. As hitherto, they were unable 
to exercise any influence upon the govern- 
ment, which the ill-health and vacillation 
of Ferdinand I., the successor, had 
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practically reduced to a regency. Franz 
Anton, Count of Kolowrat-Liebstcinsky, 
attempted to breathe some life into the 
Council of State, but his efforts were 
thwarted by Metternich, who feared the 
forfeiture of his own power. 

The Tsar Nicholas upon his visit to 
Toplitz and Vienna, in 1835, had remarked 
that Austria was no longer capable of 
guaranteeing a successful j)olicy, and that 
her “system” could not be maintained in 
practice, remarks which had done no good. 
It was impossible to convince Metternich 
that the source of this weakness lay in 
liiinself and his determination to rejness 
the very forces which should liavc been 
developed. The Archduke Lewis, the 
em]:)eror’s youngest uncle and a member 
of the State Conference, was averse to 
any innovation, and therefore inclined to 
uphold that cf)nvenient system whicli laid 
down the ma.intenance of existing institu- 
tions as the first jirinciple of statesmanship. 

Within Austria herself, however, the 
state of affairs had become intolerable. 


The government had so far decayed as to 
be incapable of putting forth that energy, 
the absence of which the Tsar 
„'**‘*’*^ , had ol)served. The exchequer 
* . accounts tietrayca an annual 

^ deficit of thirty million gulden, 

and the government was forced to claim 
the good offices of the class representa- 
tives, and, what was of cajiital imjiortance, 
to summon the Hungarian Reichstag on 
different occasions. In that assembly the 
sluniliering national life had been aroused 
to consciousness, and proceeded to supply 
the deficiencies of the government by 
acting in its own behalf. Count Szechthiyi 
gave an impetus to science and art and 
to other movements generally beneficial. 
Louis Kossuth, Franz Pulszky, and 
Franz Deak espoused the cause of con- 
stitutional reform. 


A flood of political pamphlets pub- 
lished abroad, chiefly in (Germany, ex- 
posed in full detail the misgovernment 
prevailing in Austria and the Crown 
territories. European attention was 
attracted to the instability of tlie 
conditions obtaining there, which seemed 
to betoken either the downfall of the 


state or a great popular rising. Austria’s 
prestige among the other Great Powers had 
suffered a heavy blow by the Peace of 
Adrianople, ancl now sank yet lower. 
Metternich was forced to behold the growth 
of events, and the accomplishment of 


deeds utterly incomt)atible with the 
fundamental principles of conservative 
statesmanship as laid down by the Con- 
gresses of Vienna, Carlsbad, Troppau, 
Laibach, and Verona. 

The July Revolution and the triumph of 
libeialism in England under William IV. 
caused the downfall of Dom Miguel, “ king ” 
« . of Portugal, who had been 

irring induced by conservative diplo- 

Portu^aT abolish the const! tu- 

'* ^ tional measures introduced by 

his Inother, Dom Pedro of Brazil. To 
this policy he devoted himself, to his own 
complete satisfaction. The revolts which 
broke out against him were ruthlessly 
suppressed, and thousands of Liberals 
were, imprisoned, banished, or l>rought 
to the scaffold. Presuming upon his 
success and relying upon the favour of 
the Austrian court, he carried his aggran- 
disements so far as to oblige Britain and 
France to use force and to support the 
cause of Pedro, who had abdicated the 
throne of Brazil in favour of his son, Dom 
Pedro IL, then six years of age, and was 
now asserting his claims to Portugal. 

Pedro I . adliered to the constitutionalism 
which he had recognised over-seas as 
well as in Portugal, thus securing the 
su])portnot only of all Portuguese Liberals, 
l)ut also of European opinion, which had 
been aroused by the bloodthirsty tyranny 
of Miguel. The help of the British 
admiral, Charles Napier, who annihilated 
the Portuguese fleet at Cape San Vincent 
on July 5th, 1833, enabled Pedro to gain a 
decisive victory over Miguel, which the 
latter’s allies among the French legitimists 
were unable to avert, though they hurried 
to his aid. His military and political 
confederate, Don Carlos of Spain, was 
equally powerless to help him. 

In Speiin, also, the struggle broke out 
between liberalism and tlie despotism 
which was supported by an uneducated 
and degenerate priesthood, and enjoyed 
the favour of the Great Powers 
Spam s Eastern Europe. The con- 

egencra e began upon the death 

Priesthood 1 irTT 

of King Ferdinand VII., on 
September 29th, 1833, the material cause 
being a dispute alxmt the hereditary right 
to the throne resulting from the introduc- 
tion of a new order of succession. The 
decree of 1713 had limited the succession 
to heirs in the male line ; but the Prag- 
matic Sanction of March 2Qth, 1830, trans- 
ferred the right to the kmg’s daughters, 
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Isabella and Louise, by his marriage with 
Maria Christina of Naples. Don Carlos 
declined to recognise this arrangement, 
and on his brother’s death attempted to 
secure his own recognition as king. 

After the overthrow of Dom Miguel 
and his consequent retirement from 
Portugal, Don Carlos entered Spain in 
Rebel person with his adherents, 

^ , wlio were chiefly composed of 

Movement . i r i i- i n ‘ 

. c . the nascpies fighting lor their 

special rights, fueros, and 
the populations of Cataloflia and Old 
Castile, who were under clerical influence. 
The Liberals gathered round the queen 
regent, Maria Christina, whose cause was 
adroitly and successfully upheld by the 
Minister, Martinez de la Rosa. The forces 
at the disjiosal of the government were 
utterly inadequate, and their fleet and 
army wer(‘ in so impoverished a condition 
that they could make no head against the 
rebel movement, llnder the leadershij) 
of I'hornas Zumala-Carregui the ('arlists 
won victory after victory, and would 
probably have secured possession of the 
capital had not the Bas(|n(‘ general 
received a, mortal wound before Iblbao. 

Even then the victory of the “ Cristinos ” 
was by no means secure. The Radicals 
had seceded from the Liberals upon the 
question of the reintroduction of the 
constitution of 1812. Th(‘ revolution of 
La Granja gave the Radicals complete 
influence ova‘r the (pieen regent ; they 
obliged her to acceiit their own nomiiu'es, 
the Ministry of Calatrava, and to recognise 
the democratic constitution of June 8th, 
18^7. Tlicir jiower was overthrown by 
Don Baldomero Es])artero, who com- 
manded the queen’s troo])s in the Basque 
provinces. After a series of successful 
rnov^ements he forced tin; Basque general, 
Maroto, to conclude the cajiitulation of 
Vergara on August 2qth, 18 jc). The l)arty 
of Don Carlos had lost greatly both in 
numbers and strength, owing to the care- 
^ . lessness and i)ettifogging 

pretender and the 
*^*Akj* dissensions and domineering 

to Abdicate immediate ad- 

herents, who seemed the very incarnation 
of all the legitimist foolishness in Europe. 
When Carlos abandoned the country on 
September 15th, 1839, General Cabrera 
continued fighting in his behalf ; however, 
he also retired to French territory in July, 
1840. The queen regent had lost all claims 
to respect by her intrigues with one of 


Queen Regent 

Forced 

to Abdicate 


her body-guard, and was forced to abdicate 
on October 12th. Espartero, who had 
been made Duke of Vittoria, was then 
entrusted by the Cortes with the regency. 

The extreme progressive party, the 
Exaltados, failed to support him, although 
he had attempted to fall m with their views. 
They joined the Moderados, or moderate 
party, with the object of bringing about 
his fall. Queen Isabella was then de- 
clared of age, and ascended the throne, 
lender the Ministry of Don Ramon Maria 
Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, the constitu- 
tion was changed in 1837 to meet the 
wishes of the Moderados, and constitutional 
government in Spain was thus abolished. 
Though his tenure of office was repeatedly 
interrupted, Narvaez succeeded in main- 
taining peace and order in Spain, even 
during the years of revolution, 1848-1849. 

The moral su])port of the Great Powers 
and the invasion of the French army 
under the Duke of Angouleme had been 
powerh'ss to check the arbitrary action of 
the Bourbons and clergy in S])ain. No 
less transitory was the effecd of tlie 
Austrian victories in Italy ; the Italian 
li^*-d now risen to full 
^ * consciousness of the disgrace 

a lona the burden of a 

loreign yoke. 1 lu; nurden, 
indeed, had been lighter under Napoleon 
and his representatives than under the 
Austrians. The go\’ernments of Murat and 
Eugene had been careful toprestM've at least 
a show of national feeling; thenr military 
power was drawn from the country ifseli, 
and consisted of Italian r(‘giments officere(l 
with French, or with Italians who had 
served in French regiments. The P'rcnch 
had been highly successful in their efforts 
to accommodate themselves to Italian 
manners and customs, and were largely 
helped by their common origin as Romance 
peoples. The (Germans, on the other 
hand, with the Czechs, Magyars, and Croa- 
tians, who formed the sole snp]X)rt of 
the Austrian su])remacy in the Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom, knew but one mode of 
intercourse with the Italians— that of 
master and servant ; any feeling of mutual 
respect or attempt at mutual accommo- 
dation was impossible. 

A small number of better-educated 
Austrian officers and of better-class in- 
dividuals in the rank and file, who were 
preferably composed of Slav regiments, 
found it to their advantage to maintain 
good relations with the native population ; 
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but the domineering and occasionally 
brutal behaviour of the troops as a whole 
was not calculated to conciliate the 
Italians. The very difference of their 
uniforms from all styles previously known 
served to emj)hasise the foreign origin 
of these armed strangers. Ineradicable 


which incessantly outraged the delicate . . 

Italian ear and Us love of harmony. 

Of any exchange of commodities, of any ^ apacy 
trade worth mentioning between the 1846, recall 
Italian provinces and the Austrian Crown Church st^ 
lands, there was not a trace. The newly in general, 
acquired land received nothing from its in particul 
masters hut their money. Italian con- Church hi^ 
sumption was confined to the limits of the and had kx 
national area of production ; day by day in their s 
it became clearer that Italy had nothing towards fre 
whatever in common with 
Austria, and was without 
inclination to enter into 1 

economic {)r intiillectual rela- 
t ions with hei . The sense of 
nationalism was strengthened 
l )y a growing irritatioieagainst 
tlie foreign niki ; this feeling 
])enct rated every ('lass, and 
inspired the intellectual lite > 

and the national literature. J 

Vittorio Alfieri, the con- 
temporary of NapokM)n, was ''M'Se 

roused against the French ''ii 
yoke by the movement for 

liberation. 11^ suecessors. s„cc.’;S.tJ^hulthe';\?KT„. o 
UgO hoscolo, Silvio PelllCO, Sardinia, he pursued a policy o 
T rr/wiforl »»otJeration ; but declaring: wai 

CxiaComO J^/topaiCll, CltatCCl against AustriainlHlS.in the follow 

a ])urely nationalist enthusi- iug year he abdicated the throne 
asm. Their works gave passionate expres- invedved w 

sion to the deep-rooted force of the desire sceptical uj 

for independence and for equality with after the 

other free peoples, to the shame felt by now renoin 

an oppressed nation, which was groaning which he 

under a yoke unv/orthy of so brilliantly since the I 

gifted a people, and could not tear itself Turin ha 
free. Every educated man felt and wept liitionary i: 

with them, and was touched with the pointed t< 

purest sympathy for the unfortunate strength a 

Pries's’ victims of policy, for the con- incapable ] 
r ^ w h spirators who were languishing resolved tc 

f I Austrian fortresses. Count Cai 

o** ft y Highly valuable to the import- August ic 
ance of the movement was the share taken journal 

by the priests, who zealously devoted commende 

themselves to the work of rousing the Albert an< 

national spirit, and promised the support guidance ( 

and practical lielp of the Catholic Church bility wer 

for the realisation of these ideals. It was Turin, as 

Vincenzo Gioberti who first demonstrated alists and 




occasionally to the papacy its duty of founding the 
: as a whole unity of the Italian nation. Mastai 
Lciliate the Ferretti, Bishop of Imola, now Pope 
:e of their Pius IX., the successor of Gregory XVI., 
usly known who died June 1st, 1846, was in full 
eign origin sympathy with these views. To the 
neradicable Italians he was already known as a zealous 
ir language, . patriot, and his intentions 

he delicate . . were yet more definitely 

rmony. .. p announccHl by tlx* decree ot 

ities, ofany ^ apacy amnesty issued July 17th, 
dween the 184b, recalling 4,000 political exiles to the 
Irian Crown Church states. t'onser\’'ative statesmen 
The newly in general, and the Austrian Crovernment 
ig from its in particular, had granted the (Titholic 
lalian con- Church high privileges within the state, 
imits of the and had kx^ked to her for \dgorous support 
day by day in their suppression of all movenieiil 
lad nothing towards freedom. What more mortifying 

situation for them than the 
state of war nc^w' subsisting 
1 ;;|H between Austria and papal 

IP Italy! The Calnnet of Vienna 

com])elled to dispatch 
reinforcenuaits for service 
against the citizen guards 
wliich Pius IX. had called 
into existence in his towms, 
aid therefore in Ferrara, 
which was in tlie occuiiation 
of Austrian troojis. 

When Christ's vicegerent 
ui)on earth took part in the 
revolt against the “legitimist” 

s„cc.’;S.t''hu or no surprise need be 

Sardinia, he pursued a policy of lelt at the aCtlOll ot that 
moderation; but declaring: war 

against Austria in 1H4S, in the follow- Itpcntanl SlIlllCl , ClldlitS 
ing year he abdicated the throne. Albei t of Sardinia. Formerly 

late expres- invedved with the Carbonari, he had grown 
if the desire sceptical upon the advantages of liberalism 
Liality with after the sad expeiienccs of 1821. He 

Line felt by now renounced that goodwill for Austria 
as groaning which he liad hypocritically simulated 

) brilliantly since the beginning of his reign in 1831. 

: tear itself Turin bad also become a centre of revo- 
lt and wept liitionary intrigue. Opinion in that town 
d with the pointed to Sardinia and its military 

unfortunate strength as a better nucleus than the 

for the con- incapable papal government for a nation 

languishing resolved to enter njion a war ol liberation. 

fortresses. Count Camillo Benso di Caxxjur, born 

the import- August loth, 1810, the editor of the 

share taken journal “11 Risorgimento,” strongly re- 

;ly devoted commended the investment ot Charles 

rousing the Albert and his army with the military 

the support guidance of the revolt. The Milan no- 

iolic Church bility were influenced by the court of 

als. It was Turin, as were the more yijutbful nation- 

imonstrated alists and the numerous secret societies 
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which the July Revolution had brought 
into existence throughout Italy, by 
Giuseppe Mazzini, one of the most highly 
gifted and most dangerous leaders of 
the democratic party in Europe. 

Austria was therefore obliged to make 
preparations for defending her Italian 
possessions by force of arms. The ad- 


Auttria 
Preparing 
for War 


ministration as conducted by 
the amiable Archduke Rainer 
was without power or influence. 
On the other hand, Count 


Radetzky had been at the head of the 
Austrian forces in the Lombard- Venetian 


kingdom since 1.831. He was one of the 
first strategists of Europe, and no less 
distinguished for his powers of organisa- 
tion ; in short, he fully deserved the 
high confidence which the court and the 
whole army reposed in him. He was 
more than eighty years of age, for he had 
been born on November 4th, 1766, and 
had been present at the deliberations of 
the allies upon their movements in 1813 ; 
yet the time was drawing near when this 
aged general was to be the mainstay of the 
Austrian body politic, and the immutable 
corner-stone of that tottering structure. 

A very appreciable danger menacing 
the progress of nations toward self-govern- 
ment had arisen within the Swiss Con- 


federation, where the Jesuit Order had 
obtained much influence upon the govern- 
ment in several cantons. By the con- 
stitution of 1815 the federal members had 
acquired a considerable measure of inde- 
pendence, sufficient to permit the adoption 
of wholly discordant policies by the 
different governments. The J csuits aimed 
at the revival of denominational institu- 


tions to be employed for far-reaching 
political objects, a movement whicli 
increased the difficulty of maintaining 
peace between the Catholic and the 
reformed congregations. Toleration in 
this matter was provided by the consti- 


The Jesuits 
iu the Swiss 
Confederation 


tution, but its continuance 
naturally depended upon the 
abstention of either party 
from attempts at encroach- 


ment upon the territory of the other. In 


1833 an unsuccessful attempt had been 


made to reform the principles of the 


federation and to introduce a uniform 


legal code and system of elementary 
education. The political movement then 
spread throughout the cantons, where the 
most manifold party subdivisions, ranging 
from conservative ultramontanists to 
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radical revolutionaries, were struggling for 
majorities and predominance. In Aargau 
a peasant revolt led by the monks against 
the liberal government was defeated, and 
the Church property was sold in 1841, while 
in Zurich the Conservatives were upper- 
most, and prevented the appointment of 
David Frederic Strauss to a professorship 
at the university. 

In Lucerne the ultramontanists stretched 
their power to most inconsiderate extremes, 
calling in the Jesuits, who had established 
themselves in Freiburg, Schwyz, and 
Wallis, and placing the educational system 
in their care, October 24th, 1844. Two 
democratic assaults upon the gov^ernment 
were unsuccessful, December 8th, 1844, and 
March 30th, 1845, but served to increase the 
excitement in the neighbouring cantons, 
where thousands of fugitives were nursing 
their hatred against ithe ultramontanes, 
who were led by the energetic peasant Peter 
Leu. The murder of Leu intensified the 


existing ill-feeling and ultimately led to 
the formation of a separate confederacy, 
composed of the cantons of Lucerne, 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Freiburg, 
c ^nd Wallis, the policy being 

^ under Jesuit ccmtrol. This 

anons Catholic federation raised 
of Refuge , , 

great hopes among conserva- 
tive diplomatists. Could it be strengthened, 
it would probably become a permanent 
counterpoise to the liberal cantons, which 
had hitherto been a highly objectionable 
place of refuge to those peace-breakers 
who were hunted by the ])olice of the Great 
Powers. At the Federal Assembly the 
liberal cantons were in the majority, and 
voted on July 20th, 1847, for the dissolu- 
tion of the separate federation, and on Sep- 
tember 3rd for the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from the area of the new federation. 


At Metternich’s proposal, the Great 
Powers demanded the appointment of a 
congress to deal with the situation. 
However, the diet, distrusting foreign 
interference, and with good reason, de- 
clined to accede to these demands, and 


proceeded to put the federal decision into 
execution against the disobedient can- 
tons. Thanks to the careful forethought 
of the commander-in-chief, William Henry 
Dufour, the famous cartographer, who 
raised the federal military school at Thun 
to high distinction, and also to the 
rapidity with which the overwhelming 
numbers of the federal troops, 30,000 
men, were mobilised, the “ Sonderbund 
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war was speedily brought to a close 
without bloodshed. Austrian help proved 
unavailing, and the cantons were eventu- 
ally reduced to a state of impotence. 

The new federal constitution of Septem- 
ber I2th, 1848, then met with unanimous 
acceptance. The central power, which was 
considerably strengthened, now decided 
the foreign policy of the country, peace 
and war, and the conclusion of treaties, 
controlling also the coinage, and the postal 
and customs organisation, and maintaining 
the cantonal constitutions. The theories 
upon the nature of the Federal State pro- 
pounded by the jurist professor. Dr. J ohann 
Kaspar Blunt schli, were examined and 
adopted with advantageous results by the 
radical-liberal party, which possessed a 
majority in the constitutional diet. 

Bluntschli had himself espoused the 
conservative-liberal cause after the war 
of the separate federation, which he had 
vainly tried to prevent. Forced to retire 
from the public life of his native town, he 
transferred his professional activities to 
Munich and Heidelberg. The develoj)- 
ments of liis political philosophy were not 
u • K* without their influence upon 
* those fundamental principles 
which have given its special 
o ourage character to the con- 

stitution of the North German Federation 
and of the modern German Empire. The 
Swiss Confederation provided a working 
example of the unification of special 
administrative forms, of special govern- 
mental rights, and of a legislature limited 
in respect of its sphere of action, in 
conjunction with a uniform system of 
conducting foreign policy. Only such a 
government can prefer an unchallenged 
claim to represent the state as a whole 
and to comprehend its different forces. 

Metternich and the King of Prussia were 
neither of them courageous enough to 
support the exponents of their own prin- 
ciples in Switzerland. Prussia had a special 
inducement to such action in the fact of 
her sovereignty over the principality of 
Neuenburg, which had been occupied by 
the Liberals in connection with the move- 
ment against the separate federation, and 
had been received into the confederation 
as an independent canton. In the aris- 
tocracy and upper classes of the population 
Frederic William IV. had many faithful 
and devoted adherents, but he failed to 
seize so favourable an opportunity of 
defending his indisputable rights by occu- 


pying his principality with a sufficient 
force of Prussian troops. His vacillation 
in the Neuenburg question was of a piece 
with the general uneasiness of his temper, 
which had begun with the rejection of his 
draft of a constitution for Prussia and the 
demands of the representatives of the 
estates for the institution of some form of 
^ constitution more honourable 

^aci a ing consonance with the 

• rights of the people. But rarely 
o rusaia preparations for im- 

perial constitution been so thoroughly made 
or so protracted as they were in Prussia. 

From the date of his accession the 
king had been occu})ied without cessa- 
tion iq)on this question. The expert 
opinion of every adviser worth trusting 
was called in, and from 1844 commission 
meetings and negotiations continued un- 
interruptedly. The pro]K>sals submitted to 
the king emanated, in full accordance with 
conservative spirit, from the estates as 
constituted ; they provided for the reten- 
tion of such estates as were competent, 
and for the extension of their representa- 
tion and sphere of action in conjunction 
with the citizen class ; but this would not 
satisfy Frederic William. 

The constitution drafted in 1842 by 
the Minister of liie Interior, Count 
Arnim, was rejected by the king in con- 
sequence of tile clauses providing for 
the legal and regular convocation of the 
constitutional estates. The king abso- 
lutely declined to recognise any rights 
appertaining to the subject as against the 
majesty of the ruler ; he was therefore by 
no means inclined to make such rights a 
leading principle of the constitution. By 
the favour of the ruler, exerted by him in 
virtue of his divine right, the representa- 
tives of the original constitutional estates 
might from time to time receive a sum- 
mons to tender their advice ujion questions 
of public interest. As the people had 
every confidence in the wisdom and con- 
Fr d ric scientiousiiess of their ruler, 
WUliam^y agreements providing for their 

His Peo le 

IS eop e “No power on earth,” 

he announced in his speech from the 
throne on April nth, 1847, * would ever 
induce him to substitute a contractual 
form of constitution for those natural 
relations between king and people, which 
were strong, above all in Prussia, by reason 
of their inherent reality. Never under any 
circumstances would he allow a written 
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paper, a kind of second providence, in part by a distinctly uncompromising 
governing by paragraphs and ousting the tone. Instead of returning thanks for the 
old sacred faitli, to intervene between concessions which had been made, the 
God and his country.” Landtag proceeded to draw up an address 

Such was the residuum of all the dis- demanding the recognition of their rights, 
cussion upon the Christian state and the The wording of the address was extremely 
” hierarchical feudal monarchy of the moderate in tone, and so far mollified the 
Middle Ages,” which had been the work of king as to induce him to promise the 
The Prussian Swiss Lewis von Haller convocation of another Landtag within 
King a^c*tim successors, the Berlin the next four years ; but further negotia- 

of Delus/on”' author Adam Miiller, the Halle lions made it plain that Ixjth the represen- 
prolessor Hienrich Leo, and tatives of the nobility and the city deputies, 
Frederic Julius Stahl, a Jew converted to esj)ecially tliose from the industrial Rhine 
Protestantism, whom Frederic William IV. towns, were entirely convinced that the 
had summoned from P>langen to Berlin in Landtag must persevere in demanding 
1840. By a wilful abuse of history the furtlier constitutional concessions, 
wild conceptions of these theorists were The value to the slate of the citizen class 
explained to be the proven facts of the was emphasised by Vincke of Westphalia, 
feudal period and of feudal society. Con- Beckerath of Krefeld, Camphausen of 
stitutional systems were propounded as Cologne, and Hansemann of Aix-la- 
actual liistorical precedents which had Chapelle. These wa^re cai)italists and em- 
never existed anywhere at any time. ployers of labour, and had therefore ev'ery 

The object of these efforts as declared right to speak. They were at the head of 
by Stahl was the subjection of reason to a majority which declined to asst'iU to the 
revelation, tlie reinlroduction of tlie Jewish formation of an annuity hank tor relieving 
theocracy into modern political life, the peaseints of forced lah/our, and to the 
Frederic William had all(.)wed himself to be protK)sal for a railw^ay from Berlin to 
convinced that such was the Germanic . Konigsberg, the ground of 

theory of existence, and that he w^as for- . refusal being that their assent 

warding the national movement by making ^ ® w'as not I'ccognised by the Crown 

his object the application of this theory to Ministers as necessary for the 

the government and administration of his ratification of the royal pro])(^sals, but was 
state. He w^as a victim of the delusion regarded merely as advice recpiested by 
that the source of national strength is the governmc'iit on its ow'ii initiative. . 
to be found in the admiration of the The Landtag was tht'ii requested to pro- 
intangilde j)rt‘cedents of |)ast ages, whereas ceed with the election of a committee to d(^al 
the truth is that national strength must at wath the national debt. Such a committee 
every moment be emjiloyed to co])e with would have been supertluous if linancial 
fresh tasks, unknown to tradition and authority had betai vcsUmI in a Landtag 
unprecedented. Notwithstanding the meeting at regular intervals, and on this 
emphatic protest of the heir presumptive question the liberal majority s[)lit asunder, 
to the throne, Prince William of Prussia, The party of Vincke- Hansemann declined 
to the Ministry, at the liead of which was to vote, the jiarty ot ('amp)iausen-Bccke- 
Ernest von BcKlelscliwingh, and though no rath voted under protest against this en- 
single Minister gave an unqualified assent croachmeiit iqion the rights of the Landtag, 
to the project, the king summoned the while the remainder, 284 timorous Liberals 
eight provincial Landtags to meet at Berlin and Conservatives, voted unconditionally. 

as a united Landtag for April The conviction w^as thus forced upon 
theVnU^d Even before the open- Liberal (Germany that the King of Prussia 

. - * irig of the assembly it became w^ould not voluntarily concede any measure 

manifest that this constitutional of constitutional reform, for the reason that 
concession, which the king considered lie was resolved not to recognise the rights 
a brilliant discovery, pleased nobody. The of the people. Pi ussia was not as yet 
old Orders, which retained their previous capable of mastering that popular upheaval, 
rights, were as dissatisfied as the citizens the beginnings of which could be felt, and 
outside the Orders, who wanted a share in using its strength for the creation of a Ger- 
the legislature and administration. The man Constitution to take the place of the 
speech from the throne, a long-winded incompetent and discredited Federation, 
piece of conventional oratory, was marked Hans von Zwiedineck-Supenhorst 
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THE FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 

AND ITS EFFECTS THROUGHOUT EUROPE 

'T'HE iiionai'cliy of Louis Philippe of importance to that which Aumale held in 

^ Orleans had become intoleralde by tlie army. He swallowed the insults of 

reason of its dishonesty. The French can- Lord Palmerston in order to maintain the 

not l)e idamed for considering the Orleans “entente cordiale “ among the Western 

rulers as Bourbons in disguise. This scion Powers. He calmly accepted the defeat of 

of the old royal family was not a flourishing his diplomacy in the Turco-Egyptian 

offshoot ; ratla^r was it an excrt?scenc(% Honour to surrendered such 

with all the family failings and with none influence as he had acquired 

of its nobler (jualities. Enthusiasm for Napoleon Mehemet Ali in return 

such prudential, calculating, and unim- o «on paramountcy in the Mai'- 

])assioned rulers was im])ossible, whatever quesas Islands and Tahiti. He married 

their education or their claims. Their bad his son Anton, Duke of Montpensier, 

taste and ])arsimony di'stroyed their credit to the Infanta Louise of Spain, with 

as princes in Fi'ance, and elsewhere their some idea of leviving the dynastic con- 

])osition was acknowledged rather out of nection between France and Sj)ain. 

politeness than from any sense of respect. While thus resuming the policy of Louis 
The “ citizen-king “ certainly made XIV., he was also at siune })aius to con- 

every effort to make his government ciliatc the Bona])artists, and by careful 

po})ular and national. He showed both res])cct to the memory of Na])oleon to 

jealousy for French interests and gratitude give his government a neitional chiU'acter. 

to the Liberals who had placed him on the The remains of the great ein])eror were 

throne ; he sent troojis uus])aringly to removed from St. Helena by permission of 

save the honour of France in Algiers. Britain and interred with gieat solemnity 

After seven years’ warfare a completion in the Church of the Invadides on 

was made of the conquest, which the December 15th, 1840. Louis Bonaparte, 

French regarded as an extension of their the nephew, luid contrived to avoid cap- 

power. The bold Bedouin sheikh, Abd el ture by the Austrians at Ancona, and had 

Kadcr, whose career has been described proposed to seize his inheritance ; twice 

elsewhere, was forced t(^ surrender to La- lie ap])eared within the French frontiers, 

moricierc on December 22ud, 1847. Louis at Strassburg on October 30th, 183b, and 

. Phili])])e imprisoned this at Boulogne on August bth, 1840, in 

The Bedoum desert in readiness to ascend the throne of France, 

risoner O prance, although his son He only succeeded in making himself 
ouis Aumale, had ridiculous, and eventually paid for his 

promised, as Governor-general of Algiers, temerity by imprisonment in the fortress 

that he should have his choice of residence of Ham. There he remained, condemned 

on Mohammedan territory. The king also to occupy himself with writing articles 

despatched his son, the Due de Joinville, upon the solution of the social question, 

to take part in the war against Morocco, the proposed Nicaraguan canal, etc., until 

and gave him a naval position of equal his faithful follower, Dr. Conneau, 
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smuggled liim into 
England under the name 
of Maurer Badinguet. 
Tims far the reign of 
Louis Philip] )e ha(l been 
fairly successful ; but the 
PTench were g r o w i ii g 
weary of it. They were 
not entirely without sym- 
pathy for the family to 
which they had given the 
throne, and showed some 
interest in the princes, 
who were usually to be 
found wherever any small 
success might be achieved. 
The public sorrow was 
unfeigned at the death 
of the eldest ])rince, 
Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
who was killed by a fall 
from a carriage on July 


QUEEN OF THE FRENCH 
The daughter of Ferdinand I., King of Naples 
and later of the Two Sicilies, Marie Amelie 
was married to Louis Philippe in the year 1 809. 


; 13th, 1842. These facts, 

j^imwever, did not produce 
* • any closer ties between 
the dynasty and the 
nation. Parliamentary 
life was restless and 
Ministries were constantly 
changing. Majorities in 
the Chambers were se- 
cured by artificial means, 
and by bribery in its 
^ most reprehensible forms. 

Conspiracies were dis- 
covered and suppressed, 
and ])lots for murder were 
jO' made the occasion t)f the 

"I \ harshest measures against 

the Radicals ; but no one 
I. of the great social grou])S 

^ could he induced to link 

Naples fortunes permanently 
with those of the House 
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THE ROYAL HOUSE OF ORLEANS: LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS FIVE SONS 
in this picture, from the painting by Horace Vernet, Louis Philippe ii shown with hiis sons, the Duke of Orleans, the Duke 
of Nemours, the Duke of Joinville, the Duke of Aum^le, and the Duke of Montpensier, leaving the Palace of Versailles. 
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of Orleans. Unfortunately for himself, the 
king had reposed special confidence in the 
historian Guizot, the author of liistorics of 
the English revolution and of the French 
civilisation, who had occujhed high offices 
in the state since the Restoration. He had 
belonged to the first Ministry of Louis 
Philippe, together with the Due de 
Broglie ; afterwards, he had several times 
held the post of Minister of Education, 
and had been in London during the quarrel 
witli the British ambassadc^r. After this 
affair, which brought him no credit, he 
r e t u r n e d to 
Fiance, and on 
the fall of Thiers 
in October, 1840, 
became Minister 
o f F ore i gn Aff ai r s , 
with practical 
control of the 
foreign and dom- 
estic policy of 
France, subject 
to the king’s 
|)ersonal inter- 
vention. His 
doctrinaire ten- 
dencies h ad grad - 
ually brought 
him over from 
the liberal to the 
conservative side 
and tlirown him 
into violent oji- 
position to his 
former c o 1 - 
leagues, Thiers in 
])articular. The 
acerbity of his 
character was 
not redeemed by 
his learning and 
his jicrsonal u])- 
rightness ; his 
intellectual arro- 
gance alienated 
the literary and political leaders of Parisian 
society. The Ke]niblican J^arty had under- 
gone many changes since the establishment 
of the July monarchy ; it now exercised a 
greater power of attraction upon youtliful 
talent, a quality which made it an evtm 
more dangerous force than did the revolts 
and conspiracies which it fostered from 
1831 to 1838. These latter severely tested 
the capacity of the army for street warfare 
on several occasions. It was twice 
necessary to subdue Lyons, in November, 


1831, and July, 1.834, ^.nd the barricades 
erected in Paris in 1834 repelled the 
National Guards, and only fell before the 
regiments of the line under General Bu- 
g(!aud. The Communist revolts in Paris 
under Armand Barbes and Louis Auguste 
Blanqui, in May, i83q, were more easily 
suppressed, though the Hotel de Ville and 
the Palais de Justice had already fallen 
into the hands of the rebels. 

These events confirmed Louis Philippe 
in his intention to erect a circle of fortifi- 
cations round Paris, for in'otection against 
enemies f r o in 
within rather 
than from with- 
out. Homicidal 
attempts were 
no longer perpe- 
trated by indivi- 
dual dcsjieradoes 
or bloodthirsty 
m o 11 om a n i a (' s, 
sucli as theCorsi- 
can Joseph 
Fieschi, on July 
28th, 1835, whose 
infernal machine 
killed eighteen 
})eoplc, including 
Marshal Mortier. 
They were under- 
taken in tlie 
service of re])ub- 
1 i c a n i> r o ]) a - 
g a n d i s rn , and 
were repeated 
with the object 
of terrorising the 
niling classes, 
and so ])roviding 
an occasion for 
the abolition of 
the monarchy. 
The doctrines 
of communism 
weia^ then lieing 
disseminated throughout France and 
attracted the more interest as stock- 
exchange speculation increased ; fortunes 
were made with incredible rapidity, and 
exjienditure rose to the point of prodi- 
gality. Louis Blanc, nephew of the Cor- 
sican statesman Pozzo di Borgo, went a 
ste[) further towards the transformation 
of social and economic life in his treatise 
“ L’Organisation du Travail,” which urged 
that collectivist manufactures in national 
factories should be substituted for the 
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efforts of tlie indivnclual employer. The 
rise of communistic societies among the 
Kepuldicans obliged the old-fashioned 
Democrats to organise in their turn ; they 
attempted and easily secured an under- 
standing with the advanced Liberals. 

The “ dynastic opjx)sition/’ led by 
Odilon Barrot, to which Thiers occasionally 
gave a helping hand when he was out of 
office, strained every nerve to shake the 
public laitli in the permanence of the July 
dynasty. The repuldican party in the 
Second Chamber 
was led by Alex- 
andre Roll in 
after the death ol 
Etienne (iarnier- 
Pagis and of 
Arm and Carrel, 
the leaders dur- 
ing the fi r s t 
decade of the 
Orleans m o n - 
archy. A dis- 
tinguished law- 
yer and brilliant 
orator, R o 1 1 i n 
soon o v e i' - 
s h a d 0 w e d all 
other politicians 
who liad aroused 
any enthusiasm 
in the Parisians. 

His comparative 
wealth enabled 
him to embark 
in journalistic 
vt^ntures; his 
})aper “La Rc- 
forme “ ])()inted 
consistently and 
unhesitatingly to 
repuldicanisui as 
the only possibU' 
form of govern- 
ment after the 
now imminent 
downfall of the 
J uly monarcliy. The action of the majority 
now destroyed such credit as the Chamber 
had possessed ; they rejected ]:)roposals 
from the oj)j)osition forbidding deputies to 
accept posts or preferment from the 
Government, or to have an interest in 
manufacturing or commercial companies, 
the object being to put a stop to the un- 
disguised corruption then rife. Constitu- 
tional members united with Republicans 
in demanding a fundamental reform of the 


electoral system. Louis Blanc and Rollin 
raised the cry for universal suffrage. Ban- 
quets, where vigorous speeches were made 
in favour of electoral reform, were ar- 
ranged in the autumn of 1847, and con- 
tinued until the Government prohibited 
the banquet organised for February 22nd, 
1848, in the Champs Elysees. However, 
Ch. M. Tannegui, Count Duchatel, was 
induced to refrain from ordering the 
forcible dispersion of the meeting, the 
liberal oi)position on their side giving up 
the ]) r o j e c t e d 
banquet. A great 
crowd collected 
on the appointed 
day in the Place 
Madeleine, 
whence it had 
been arranged 
that a procession 
should march to 
the Cham])s 
ElysiTs. The re- 
])ublican leaders 
invited the crowd 
to march to the 
Houses of Par- 
liament, and it 
became neces- 
sary to Ccdl out 
a regiment of 
cavalry for the 
dispersion of the 
rioters. This task 
was successfully 
accomplished, 
but on the 23rd 
the disturbances 
w c r e renewed. 
Students a n d 
work m e n pa- 
raded the streets 
arm in arm, 
shouting not only 
“Reform!” but 
also “Down with 
Guizot!” These 
cries were taken up by the National 
Guard, and the king, who had hitherto 
disregarded the movement, began to con- 
sider the outlook as serious ; he dismissed 
Guizot and began to confer with Count 
Louis Matthieu Mole, a leader of the mod- 
erate Liberals, on the formation of a new 
Ministry. Thus far the anti -dynastic party 
had V)een successful, and now began to 
hope for an upright government on a purely 
constitution^ basis. In this they would 



THE DUKES OF ORLEANS AND AUMALE 
The sous of Louis Philippe, they held commands in the army, and, 
like their brothers, “were usually to be found wherever any small 
success might be achieved." There was much public sorrow when 
the Duke of Orleans was killed by a fall from a carriage in 1S42. 
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have been entirely deceived, for upright- of those incidents which are always possible 

ness was not one of the king's attributes. when troops are subjected to the threats 

But on this point he was not to be tested. and taunts of the j)eople, and in such a 

On the evening of February 23rd the case attempts to apportion the blame are 

crowds which thronged the boulevards futile. The thing was done, and Paris 

gave loud expression to their delight at rang with cries of “ Murder ! To arms ! " 

the dismissal of Guizot. Meanwhile, the About midnight the alarm bells of Notre 

republican agents were busily collecting Damcbegan to ring, and thousands flocked 

the inhabitants of the suburbs, who had to raise the barricades. The morning of 

been long prej^ared for a rising, and February 24th found Paris in revolution, 

sending tliem forward to the more excited ready to begin the struggle against the 

quarters of the city. They would not, in people’s king. “ Louis Phili})pe orders his 



THE RECEPTION OF NAPOLEON’S BODY AT THE CHURCH OF THE INVALIDES 
At the Church of the Invalides the body of Napoleon was received by Louis Philippe, the royal family, the archbishop 
and all the clergy of Paris. The sword and tne bat of the emperor were laid on the coffin, which was then placed 
on a magnificent altar in the centre of the church, and after an impressive funeral service was lowered into the tomb. 

ill probability, have been able to trans- troops to Are on the people, like Charles X. 

iorm the good-tempered and characteristic Send him after his predecessor!” This 

cheerfulness which now filled the streets of proposal of the “Reforme” became the 

Paris to a more serious temj)er had not an republican solution of the question, 

unexpected occurrence filled the mob with The monarchy was now irrevocably 
horror and rage. A crowd of people had lost ; the man who should have saved it 

come in contact with the soldiers stationed was asking help from the Liberals, who 

before Guizot’s house. Certain insolent were as })owerless as himself. A would-be 
youths proceeded to taunt the officer in ruler must know how to use his power, 

command ; a shot rang out, a volley and must believe that his will is force in 

lollowed, and numbers of the mockers lay itself. When, at his wife's desire, the 

weltering m their blood. It was but one king appeared on horseback before his 
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THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON AT THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES IN PARIS 
The magrnificent tomb erected to Napoleon at the H6teldes Invalides is a fitting: memorial of the man who made Europe 
tremble and whose grenius raised him to the pinnacle of power. A circular crypt, surrounded by twelve colossal figures 
symbolising his victories, contains the sarcophagus, which was hewn out of a single block of Siberian porphyry. 
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THE FLIGHT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE FROM PARIS IN i, sis 


Events in Paris had agfain been leading: up to a revolution, and on February ‘24th, IS48, the capital of France was once 
more the scene of a people’s rising against the monarchy. Alarmed at the course of affairs, the king abdicated in 
favour of his grandson, the Count of Paris, and went off to St. Cloud with the queen, afterwards escaping to England. 


regiments and the National Guard, he knew 
within himself that he was not ca])a]dc of 
rousing tlu‘ enthusiasm of liis troops. 

(civilian clothes and an umbrella would 
have suiti'd liim Ixdter than sword and 
e])aulettes. Louis Philipjie thus abdicated 
in favour of his grandson, the Count of 
]\aris, whom he lett to the 
care of Charh's, Duke of 
Nemours, took a j)ortfolio of 
such ]4apers as were valuable, 
and went away to St. CIoikI 
with his wife. The bold 
daughter of Mecklenburg, 

Henriette of Orleans, brought 
her son, Louis rhili])j)e, who 
was now the rightful king, 
into the Chamber of .Deputies, 
where Odilon Barrot, in true 
knightly fashion, broke a 
lance on behalf of the king’s 
rights and of constitutional- 
ism. But the victors in the guizot the historian 
street fighting had made their became cWefadvUe^°oTouS"AL 
way into tl>c hall, their com- 

1 acies were at that moment bring about the revolution of is I8 
invading the Tuileries, and Legitimists and 
Democrats joined in deposing the House 
of Orleans and demanding the appoint- 
ment of a provisional government. The 
question was dealt with by the '‘Chris- 
tian moralist,” poet, and diplomatist. 



^,CI2 


Aljilioiise de Ivamartinc, whose “ His- 
tory ol the (iirondists ” in eight volumes 
with its glorification ol ])oliti('al murder 
liad largely coiitriluited to advance the 
revolutionary sjiiril in Franc'c. Tliough. 
the electoral tickets hnd fallen into the 
greatest contusion, he contrived to ])roduce 
a list of names which were 
hacked by a strong body of 
supporters ; these included 
Louis (iariiier-Pag( s, half- 
brother of the d(X'eased 
Ltienne, L(‘dru-Ro11iu. the 
astronomer Dominique Fran- 
cois Arago, the Jewish lawyer 
Isak Cremieux, wlio was 
largely resjionsiiile for the 
abdication ot I>ouis Philippe, 
and Lamartine himself. The 
list was a])])roved. The body 
thus ek^cted effected a timely 
junction with the party of 
Louis Blanc, who was given 
a place in the government 
with four 1 e|)iiblican consulla- 
live members. They then took 
l)OSsession of the Hotel de Ville, filled up 
the official ])osf s, and with the concurrence 
of the people declared France a republic on 
February 25th. The dethroned king and 
the members of his house were able, if not 
unmenaced, at any rate without danger, 
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to reach the coasts of England and 
safety, or to cross tlie German frontier. 
The new government failed to satisfy 
the Socialists, who were determined, after 
definitely establishing the “ rigdit of la- 
bour," to insist u])on the right of the wage 
they desired. The installation of state 
factories and navvy labour at two francs 
a day was not enough for 
of^he * fhem ; tliey formed hundreds 
« . . of clubs under the direction of 

Socialists ^ central bureau, with the 

object of replacing tlie governnu^nt for the 
time being by a committee of ])ublic safety, 
which sliould proceed to a general redis- 
tribution of juoperty. Ledru-Rf)llin was 
not inclined to accept the offer of the presi- 
dency of such an extraordinary IxKly ; he 
and Lamartine, with tlie helj) of General 
(Tliangarnier and the Naticmal Guards, 
entirely outmanceuvred tlie hordes which 
had made a ])rcmature altemj)t to storm t he 
town hall, and forced them to surrender. 

Peace was thus assured to Paris for 
the moment. The emissaries of the revolu- 
tionaries could not gain a hearing, and it 
was possible to go on with the elections, 
whicli were conducted on the principk* of 
universal suffrage. Every 40,000 inhabi- 
tants elected a deputy ; every department 
formed a uniform electorate. Larnaitine, 
one of the poo chosen, obtained 2,j()0.()()0 
votes in ten de])artments. The Assembly 
was opened on May 4th. 

To the organised enemies of monarchy 
the I'ebruary Revolution was a call to 
undisguised activity ; to the world at 
large it was a token that the times of ]>eace 
were over, and that the long-ex|)ected 
movxmient would ikjw inevital)iy break 
out. It is not always an easy matter to 
decide whether these several events ori- 
ginated in the intiammatory labours of 
revolutionaries designedly working in 
secret, or in some sudden outburst of 
feeling, some stimulus to action hitherto 
unknown. No less difficult is the task of 
deciding how far the consjiira- 
c ive were able personally to 

ncmies of others of radical ten- 

oaarc y outside their own 

organisations. These organisations were 
most important to France, Italy, (jermany, 
and Poland. The central bureaus were in 
Paris and Switzerland, and the noble 
Gjiusepj)e Mazzini, indisjnitably one of the 
purest and most devoted of Italian patriots, 
held most of the strings of this somewhat 
clumsy network. His journals " La 


Active 
Enemies of 
Monarchy 


Giovine Europa " and " La Jeune Suisse 
were as short-lived as the " Giovine Italia," 
published at Marseilles in itSji ; but they 
incessantly urged the duly of union upon 
all those friends of humanity who were 
willing to share in the task of liberating 
peoples from the tyranny of monarchs. 

From 1834 a sj)ecial " union of exiles " 
had existed at Paris, which declared the 
de])osition and ex])ulsion of monarchs an 
inevitable necessity,” and lookc'd for a 
revolution to break out in France or 
Germany, or a war btdween Fhance and 
Germany or Russia, in the hope of assisting 
France in the attack upon the (ierman 
rulers. Its organisation was as extra- 
ordinary as it was sec'ret ; thc're were 
” mountains,” " national huts,” ” local 
]K)ints,” ” circles,” wheiaan ]na‘])ara,tion 
was to be made for the transformation of 
Germany in the interests of humanity. 

The ” rightcaius ” had divergc'd from the 
” outlaws,” and from 1840 were reimitt‘d 
with the ” German union,” which aimed at 
” the formation of a free' state embracing 
thewhol(‘of Germany.” 1 'lie persiaaitions 
and ('ontinual ” iii\\‘sl igations ” whicdi 
the German h'ederation had carried on 
_ since* till' riots at I'rankfoi't 

had impedi'd, though not 

of the German . 1 i i 

„ . entiri'ly bi’oken oil, com- 

muuK'ations he-tween the I'en- 
tral officials m Pans and their associates 
residing in (ii'rmany. From Switziaiand 
canii' a continual stream of craftsmen, 
teai'hers, and authors, who were sworn in 
by the united Republicans. Karl Mathy, 
alterwards Minister of State for P)aden, who 
had been Mazzini ’s C()llea.gue in Solothurn, 
was one of their members in i<S4o, whi'ii he 
was called to Caiisruhe to taki* up tlie 
|)ost of editor of the ” Landtagszeit ung.” 

The deliberations of the united Landtag 
at Heiiin had attracted the attention id 
the South German Liberals to the highly 
talented politicians in Piussia, on whose 
helj) they could rely in tlie event of a 
rearrangement of the relative jiositions of 
the German state.s. The idea of some 
common movement towards this end was 
mooted at a gathering of politicians at 
Hejipenheim on October ibth, 1847, and it 
was determined to lay proposals for some 
change in the federal constitution before 
the assemblies of the individual states. 

In the grand duchy of Baden the 
Democrats went even further at a meeting 
held at Offenburg on Sej)tcmber 12th. 
Proceedings were conducted by a certain 
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lawyer of Mannheim, one Gustav von 
Struve, an overbearing individual of a 
Livonian family, and by Friedrich Hecker, 
an empty-headed i)rater, also an attorney, 
who had already displayed his incapacity 
for political action in the Baden Landtag. 

To. justifiable demands for the repeal of 
the decrees of Carlsbad, for national 
representation within the German Federa- 
tion, for freedom of the Press, religious 
toleration, and full liberty to teachers, 
they added immature proi)osals, as to the 
practicable working of which no one had 
the smallest C()nce])tion. Tliey looked not 
only for a national syst('m of defence and 


members of the state. The king and 
poet, Lewis L, had conceived a blind in- 
fatuation for the dancer Lola Montez, 
an Irish adventuress Rosanna Gilbert — 
who masqueraded under a Spanish name. 

This fact led to the downfall of the 
Ministry, which was clerical without 
exception ; further consequences were 
street riots, unjustifiable measures against 
the students wlio declined to show respect 
to the dancing-woman, and finally bloody 
conflicts. It was not until the troops dis- 
jdayed entire indifference to the tyrannical 
orders whicli had been issued that the 
king yielded to th(‘ entreaties of the 
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EPISODE IN THE PARIS REVOLUTION : BURNING THE THRONE AT THE JULY COLUMN 


fair taxation, but also for “ the removal 
of the inequalities existing l)etween cajntal 
and labour and the abolition of all privi- 
leges." Radicalism thus plumed itself 
upon its own veracity, and pointed out 
the path which the masses who listened 
to its allurements wcnild take — a result of 
radical incapacity to distinguish between 
the practicable and the unattainable. 

Immediately before the events of Feb- 
ruary in Paris were made known, the 
kingdom of Bavaria, and its capital in 
particular, were in a state of revolt and 
□pen war between the authorities and the 


citizens, on February nth, 1848, and 
removed from Munich this impossible 
beauty, who had been made a countess. 

The first of those surprising phenomena 
in Germany which s])rang from the irn- 
jiression created by the February Revolu- 
tion was the session of the Federal Assembly 
on March ist, 1848. Earlier occurrences 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Frank- 
fort no doubt materially influenced the 
course of events. In Baden, before his 
fate had fallen upon the July king, Karl 
Mathy had addressed the nation from the 
Chamber on February 23rd : “ For thirty 
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years the Germans have tried moderation 
and in vain ; they must now see whetlier 
violence will enable them to advance, 
and such violence is not to be limited to 
the states meeting-hall ! ” At a meet- 
ing of citizens at Mannheim on the 27th, 
an address was carried by Struve which 
thus formulated the most pressing ques- 
A Call tions : Universal military ser- 

. ^ vice with ])ower to elect the 

omcers, unrestrained freedom 
^ of the Press, trial by jury after 

the English model, and the immediate 
exuistitution of a German Parliament. 

In Hesse-Darmstadt, a popular dejmty 
in the Landtag, one Gagern, the second 
son of the former statesinaii of Nassau 
and the Netherlands, demanded tliat 
tlie (Government should not only ('all a 
Parliament, but also create a central 
governing power for Germany. The re- 
quest was inspired l)y the fear of an 
approaching war with France, which was 
then considered inevitable. It was fear 
of this war which suddenly convinctnl the 
high Federal (Council at Frankfort-on- 
Main that the pc^ople won) indis])ensable 
to their existence. On March ist they 
issiu’d “ a federal decree to the (jernian 
])eople,” whose existence they had dis- 
regarded for three ccntiLri(‘S, emjdiasising 
the need for unity between all the (lerman 
races, and asserting their C(_)nviction that 
Germany must be raised to her due 
position among the nations of Europe. 

On March ist Herr von Struve led a gang 
of low-class followers in the pay of the 
Ke])ublicans, together with the de})uties 
of the Baden towns, into the federal 
Chaml)er. Pqccted thence, lie turned upon 
the castle in ('arlsruhe, his aim being to 
foment disturbances and bloody confLct, 
and so to intimidate the moderately 
minded majority. His plan was foiled 
by the firm attitude of the troops. But tlie 
abandonment of the jiroject v as not to be 
ex[)ected, and it was clear that the 
nationalist movement in Ger- 
Knd.caiism many would meet with its 

Nationalism V,, , r -o • 

calism. 1 elegrams from Pans 

and West Germany reached Munich, when 
the newly restored peace was again broken. 
Tlu^ new Minister, State Councillor von 
Berks, was denounced as a tool of Lola 
Moutez, and his dismissal was enforced. 
On March ()th, King Lewis, in his usual 
poetical style, declared his readiness to 
satisfy the popular demands. However, 


fresh disturVjance was excited by the 
rumour that Lola Montez was anxious to 
return. Lewis, who declined to be forced 
into the concession of any constitution 
upon liberal principles, lost heart and 
abdicated in favour of his son Maximilian 
11 . He saw cleaily that he could no 
longer resist the strength of the movement 
for the recognition of the people’s rights. 
The ])olitical storm would unchain the 
potent forces of stu]hdity and folly which 
the interference of short-sighted majorities 
had created. When Lewis retired into 
private life, Metternich had already fallen. 

The first act of the Yiennese, horrified 
at the victory of the Republicans in Paris, 
was to })rovide for the safety of their 
money-bags. I'he general mistrust of the 
Gov'erument was shown in the haste with 
wliich accounts were withdrawn from 
the pul)lic savings banks. It was not, 
however, the Austrians who ])()inted the 
moral to the authorities. On Marc'h 3rd, 
ill the Hungarian Reichstag, Kossuth 
pro|)osed that tht* em}')eror should l.)e 
requt‘sted to introduce constitutional gov- 
ernment into his provinces, and to grant 
Hungary the national self-government 
. which was hers by rigid. In 

f Vienna similar demands were 
Streets of by the industrial 

lenna uiiions. the l(‘gal and j)olitical 
reading clul)S, and the students. It 
was hoped that a bold attitude would 
be taken by the ])rovincial Landtag, 
which met on Marcli 13th. When the 
anxious crowds promenading the streets 
learned that the representatives pro])osed 
to confine themselves to a demand for 
the formation of a committee of deputies 
from all the Crown jirovmccs, they invaded 
the council chamber and forced the meeting 
t() consent to the des]:)atch of a deputation 
to lay the national desire for a free con- 
stitution before the em}>eror. 

While the dejiutation was proceeding to 
the Hofburg the soldiers jtosted before the 
council chamber, including the Archduke 
Albert, eldest son of the Archduke Charles, 
who died in 1847, were insulted and pelted 
with stones. They replied with a volley. 
It was the loss of life tliereby caused which 
made the movement a serious reality. 
The citizens of Vienna, startled out of 
their com])lacency, vied with the mob 
in the loudness of their cries against 
this “ firing on defenceless men.” Their 
behaviour was explained to Count 
Metternich in the Hofburg, not as an 
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ordinary riot capable of suppression by 
a handful of police, but as a revolution 
with which he had now to deal. Nowhere 
would such a task have been easier than in 
Vienna had there been any corporation or 
individual capable of immediate action, 
and able to make some short and definite 
promise of change in the ; 
government system. There 
was, however, no nucleus 
round which a new govern- 
ment could be formed, Prince 
Mettcrnich being wholly im- 
practicable for such a purpose. 

All tile state councillors, 
the court dignitaries, and 
generally those whom chance 
or curiosity rather than 
definite jnirpose had gathered 
in the corridors and ante- 
chamljers of the imperial 
castle, were unanimous in the 
opinion that the Chancellor 
of State must l)c sacrificed. 

This empty figure-head stood 
isolated amid the surrounding 
turmoil, unable to hel}) him- 
self or his ]ierplexed advisers ; he emitted 
a ftw sentences upon the last sacrifice 
that he could make for the monarchy 
and disapiieared. He left no one to take 
up his power ; no one able to re})resent 
him, able calmly and confidently to ex- 
amine and decide ujion the demands 
transmitted from the stieet ^ 
to the council chamber. The ' ^ SS, 

E m p c r o r Ferdinand was 
himself wholly inca]:)ablc of 
gras])ing the real meaning 
of the events which had 
taken place in his immediate 
neighbourhood. The Arch- 
duke Lewis, one of Metter- 
nich’s now useless tools, was 
utterly perplexed by the con- 
flict of voices and opinions. 

In his fear of the excesses 
that the “ Reds ” might be 
ex])ectcd to j)erpetrate, he 
lost sight of the means which 
might have been used to 
pacify the moderate ])arty 
and induce them to maintain 
law and order. The authorisation for the 
arming of the students and citizens was 
extorted from him perforce, and he would 
hear nothing of concessions to be made by 
the dynasty to the people. Neither he 
nor Count Kolowrat Liebsteinsky ventured 
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to draw up any programme for the 
introduction of constitutional principles. 
Even on March x4th they demurred to 
the word “ constitution,’' and thought it 
possible to effect some compromise with 
the provincial deputations. Finally, on 
March 15th, the news of fresh scenes 
induced the privy councillor 
of the royal family to issue 
the following declaration : 
“ Provision has been made 
for summoning the deputies 
of all provincial estates in 
the shortest possiWe period, 
for the purpose of con- 
sidering the constitution of 
the country, with increased 
representation of the citizen 
class and with due regard to 
the existing constitutions of 
the several estates.” The 
responsible Ministry of Kolo- 
wrat -Ficquelmont, formed on 
March 18th, included among 
Metternich’s worn-out tools 
one man only possessed of 
the knowledge requisite for 
the drafting of a constitution in detail ; 
this was the Minister of the Interior, 
Pillersdorf, who was as weak and feeble 
in character as in bodily health. 

In Hungary the destructive process was 
far more comprehensive and imposing. 
On March 14th Louis Kossuth in the 
Reichstag at Pressburg se- 
cured the announcement of 
the freedom of the Press, and 
called for a system of national 
defence for Hungary, to be 
based upon the general duty 
I of military service. Mean- 
^ while, his adherents, con- 
sisting of students, authors, 
and “jurats” -idle lawyers — 
seized the reins of govern- 
ment in Ofenpest, and 
replaced the town council by 
a committee of ]mblic safety, 
composed of radical members 
by preference. On the 15th 
the State Assembly of the 
Reichstag was transformed 
into a National Assembly. 
Henceforward its conclusions were to be 
communicated to the magnates, whose 
consent was to be unnecessary. 

On the same day a deputation of the 
Hungarian Reichstag, accompanied by 
jurats, arrived at Vienna, where Magyars 



LEWIS I. OF BAVARIA 


Ascending^ the throne in 1825, he 
pursued a policy of reaction, 
which led to public discontent, 
and in the year 1848 abdicated in 
favour of his son, Maximilian II. 



THE KING’S FAVOURITE 
With this Irish adventuress, who 
masqueraded under the name of 
Lola Montez, Lewis I. became 
infatuated, but was compelled 
to remove her from Munich. 
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and Germans swore to tlie fellowship with 
all pom]:> and enthusiasm. The deputation 
secured the concession of an independent 
and responsible Ministry for Hungary. 

This was installed on March 23rd by the 
Archduke Palatine Stejdien, and united 
the ])opular representatives among Hun- 
garian politicians, such as Batthyany and 
Szcchenyi, with Pi incc Paul Eszterhazy, 
Josef von Eotveis, Franz von Deak, and 
Louis Kossuth. After a few days’ delibera- 
tion tlui Reichstag j)ractically abolished the 
old constitution. The rights of the lords 
were abrogated, and equality of ]’>olitical 
rights given to citiztms of towns ; the right 
of electing to the Reichstag was ('on- 
ceded to “ the adlierents of legally 
reccjgnised religions ” ; laws were ])ass(al 
regulating the Prt'ss and the National 
(iuards. 1'he country was almost in a st atc^ 
of anarchy, eis thc'. old pro- 
vincial administrations and 
local authorities had bc'cn 
abolished and replaced l)y 
committei'S of ])ublic safety, 
according to ttu‘ prc'Cedent 
set at I’est. The example of 
Austria infliiencc'd the course 
of events througliout Ger- 
many; there the (U^sire for a 
tree constitution grew hotter, 
and especially so in Px'iiin. 

The taxation committees 
were assembled in that 
town when the results of 
th<^ February Re\'olution 
became known. "Flie king 
dismissed them on March 7th, 
declaring himself inclined to 
summon the united Landtag at r(\gular 
intervals. The declaration faiU'd to give 
satisfaction. On the same day a j)opula.r 
meeting had resolved to rec^uest tlie king 
foi'thwith to convoke the Assembly. In the 
quiet town jniblic life b(_‘came more than 
usually lively. The working classes wcae 
excited by tlu^ agitators stmt down to 
them ; in inns and cafes newspajKas 
P were read aloud and speeches 

uermany e‘X])ecting 

for War an out break ( >1 war with France. 

He sent his confideiitial mili- 
tary adviser, Radowitz, at full speed 
to Vienna to arrange measures of defence 
with Mctternich. He ])ro])osed tempo- 
rarily to entrust the command of the 
Prussian troops upon the Rhine to the 
stnnewhat un})0})ular Prince William of 
Prussia. However, he was warned that 



MAXIMILIAN II. — BAVARIA 
He ascended the throne on his 
father’s abdication in ls4S. A noble- 
minded man, he made an excellent 
king, ruling his people on the ideal 
grounds of “ Christian pliilosophy.” 


the 


the excitement prevailing among the 
population of the Rhine province wmuld 
only be increased by the appearance of 
the prince. Despatches from Vienna 
further announced the fall of Metteriiich. 
The king now resolved to summon the 
united Landtag to Berlin on April lyili ; 
M K ♦ considered, no doubt, 

I ^ that Prussia could very well 
. „ exercise her patience for a 

in cr in month. On March 15th the 

ft'st of many riotous crowds assembled 
before the royal castle, much excited 
by the news from Vienna. De])utations 
constantly arrived from the jirovinces 
to give expression to the desire of 
the pojmlatiou' for some const it uticmal 
definition of their rights. The king went 
a step further and altered the date of the 
meeting of the l.andtag to April 2nd ; 

but in the ])atcnt of March 
18th he explained his action 
by reference only to his duties 
as federal ruler, and to his 
intention of proposing a 
federal reform, to include 
“ temjxirary f('dcral r(?])re- 
sentation of all German 
countries.” He even recog- 
nised that ” such federal 
representation iinjilies a form 
of constitution applicable to 
all German countries,” but 
inad(‘ no definite promise as 
to any form of constitution 
for Prussia. Nevertheless, in 
the afternoon he was cheered 
by the crowd before the 
castle. lEit the leaders of 
mob, who desired a rising to secure 


their own criminal <ibjects, turned grati- 
tude into u])roar and bloodshed. The 
troops concentrated in the castle under 
General von Prittwitz ware busy until 
midnight clearing the streets. 

The authorities had i2,oo()inen at their 
dis])osal, and could easily have stormed 
the barricades next morning; but the 
king’s military advisers were unable to 
agree u])on their action, and his anxiety 
and nervousness were increased by the 
invited and uninvited citizens who made 
their way into the castle. He therefore 
ordered the troops to cease firing, and the 
next day, after receiving a deputation of 
citizens, commanded the troops to concen- 
trate upon the castle, and finally to retire 
to barracks. fhe arguments of such 
Liberals as Vincke, and of the Bexdin town 
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councillors, induced the king to this 
ill-advised step, the full importance of 
which he failed to recognise. It implied 
the retreat of the monarchical pow^r 
before a riotous mob inspired only by 
blind anti])athy to law and order, who, 
far from thanking the king for sparing 

_ their guilt, proclaimed the 

^ retreat of the troo]:)s as a 

States Distrust • , r .1 1 1 

rtf IK K* Victory lor themselves, and 

* continued to heap scorn and 

insult upon king and troo})s alike. A 
new Ministry was formed on March 
i()lh, the leadershij) being taken by 
Arnim. On the 2()th his place w^as tak(m 
by Ludolf Camphausen, president of the 
Cologne Chamber of Commerce, who was 
joined by llanseman and the leaders of 
the liberal nobility, Alfred von Auerswald, 

Count Maximilian of Schwerin, and Hein- 
rich Alexander of Arnim. 

The Ministry would have 
had no difficulty in forming a 
constitution for the state had 
not the king reduced the 
monarchy to hel})lessness by 
his display of ineptitude. 

That honest enthusiasm for 
the national cause w'hich 
had led him on March 21st 
to escort the banner of black, 
red, and gold on horseback 
through the streets of Berlin, 
lar from winning the pojmlar 
favour for him, w^as scorned 
and flouted by the Repub- 
licans. The energy displayed History at Bonn in 1842 , and was 
m summoning the Parliament the constitutional 

vas too ra])id a change, made 
th(' Cermaii states distrustful, and exposed 
liim to degrading refusals, which em- 
bittered his mind and lowered his dignity 
m the eyes of his own j)eoplc. 

The united Landtag met on April 2nd, 

1848, and determined u])on the convoca- 
tion of a National Assembly, for the pur- 
pose of forming a constitution upon the 



FRIEDRICH DAHLMANN 
This distinguished German his- 
torian was appointed Professor of 


of universal suffrage. To this the 
Covernment agreed, at the same time 
insisting that the Prussian constitution 
was a matter for arrangement between 
themselves and the Assembly. During the 
elections, which took place simultaneously 
with those to the German Parliament, the 
democrats uttered their war-cry, to the 
effect that the resolutions of the Prussian 
National Assembly required no ratification. 
Thus the p^'pular claim to a share in the 
administration disappeared, and was 
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overshadowed by the struggle for 
supremacy waged by the masses unde.** 
the guidance of ambitious agitators. 

On March 5th, 1848, fifty-one of the 
better known German politicians met at 
Heidelberg upon their own initiative by 
invitation ; their object was to discuss 
what common action they should take to 
guide a general national movement in 
Germany. Most of them belonged to the 
Rhine states ; but Prussia, Wurtemberg, 
and Bavaria w'ere re})resented, and an 
Austrian writer who hap])ened to be on the 
spot joined the meeting in order to })lace 
it in relation with Austria. The twenty 
representatives from Baden included the 
radical democrat HecLer, who even then 
spoke of the introduction of a rejmidican 
constitution as a wish of the German 
people. He, however, was obliged to 
su])port the resolution of the 
majority, to the effect that 
the German nation must 
first have the opportunity 
of making its voice heard, for 
which purpose preparation 
must be made for the con- 
vocation of a German National 
Assembly. All w^ere agreed 
ii])on the futility of waiting 
for the Federal Council to take 
action ; they musi bring their 
influence to bear upon the 
council and tlie German gov- 
ernment by their owai cmergy, 
by the use of accom})lislu‘d 
facts, and l)y s])ecitir (k^rnands. 
A committee of seven mem- 
beis was ai)pointed to invite 
a conference on Mjireli 30th, at Frankfort- 
on-Main, “ of all past or ])resent men'.beis 
of provincial councils and members of 
legislative assemblies in all German 
countries,” together with other public men 
of special influence. This “preliminary 
conference” was then to arrive at some 
resolutions for the election of the German 
National Assembly. Both the FTdcral 
_ . Assembly and the majoiity 

Force German governments 

of Politics these proceedings with 

favourable eyes ; they saw 
that the nation was at the highest pitch 
of excitement, and would be ])re vented 
from rushing into ^flolcnce by occupation 
in political matters. The results of 
the Parisian revolution led them to 
think the overthrow of every existing 
form of government perfectly possible.. 
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The only remaining course was to treat 
with the Liberals and enlist their support 
lor the existing states and dynasties by the 
concession of constitutional rights. Only 
in Hanover and in the electorate of Hesse 
were there difficulties at the outset. 


However, the fall of Metternich shattered 
even the pride of Ernest Augustus and of 


Liberal 
Movements in 
Saxony 


the Elector Frederic William. 
Baden sent the Freiburg pro- 
fessor Karl Welcker to Frank- 
fort. On March 7th he pro- 


posed on behalf of his Government the 


convocation of a German Parliament to 


discuss and carry out the reform of the 
federal constitution in conjunction with 
the representatives of the Government. In 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Gagcrn made a similar 
proposal in the Chamber. The King of 
Wurtemberg called one of the members 
of the Heidelberg conference, Friedrich 
Romer, to the head of a new Ministry, 
to which Paul Pfizer also belonged. 

In Saxony, Frederic Augustus, after 
unnecessarily alarming the inhabitants of 
Leipzig by the concentration of troops, 
was obliged to give way, to dissolve 
the Ministry of Kdnneritz, and to entrust 
the conduct of government business 
to the leader of the Progressive Party 
in the Second Chamber, Alexander Braun. 
Of the Liberals in Saxony, the largest 
following was that of Robert Blum, 
formerly theatre secretary, bookseller, and 
town councillor of Leipzig. He was one of 
those trusted public characters who were 
summoned to the preliminary conference, 
and directed the attention of his associates 


to the national tasks immediately con- 
fronting the German people. In the patent 
convoking the united Landtag for March 
1 8th, even the King of Prussia had declared 
the formation of a “ temporary federal 
representation of the states of all German 
countries to be a pressing necessity ; 
hence from that quarter no opposition to 
the national undertaking of the Heidel- 


_ berg meeting was to be ex- 

f pected. Five hundred repre- 

® * a* * sentatives from all parts of 

German States ^t Frankfort- 

on-Main for the conference in the last davs 


of March ; they were received with every 
manifestation of delight and respect. The 
first general session was held in the Church 
of St. Paul, under the presidency of the 
Heidelberg jurist, Anton Mittermayer, a 
Bavarian by birth ; the conference was 
then invited to come to a decision upon one 
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of the most important questions of German 
politics. The committee of seven had 
drawn up a programme dealing with the 
mode of election to the German National 
Assembly, and formulating a number of 
fundamental principles for adoption in the 
forthcoming federal constitution. These 
demanded a federal chief with responsible 
Ministers, a senate of the individual states, 
a popular representative house with one 
deputy to every 70,000 inhabitants of a 
German federal state, a united army, and 
representation abroad ; a uniformity in the 
customs systems, in the means of communi- 
cation, in civil and criminal legislation. 

This premature haste is to be ascribed 
to the scanty political experience of the 
German and his love for the cut and 
dried ; it gave the Radicals, who had 
assembled in force from Baden, Darm- 
stadt, Franklort, and Nassau, under Struve 


and Hecker, an opportunity of demanding 
similar resolutions u})on the future con- 
stitution of Germany. Hecker gave an 
explanation of the so-called “ principles 
propounded by Struve, demanding the 
disbanding of tlic standing army, the 
abolition of officials, taxation, and the here- 


Deliberations 
of tbe Frankfort 
Conference 


ditary monarchy, and the 
institution of a Parliament 
elected without restriction 
under a president similarly 


elected, all to be united by a federal consti- 


tution on the model of the Free States of 


North America. Until the German demo- 


cracy had secured legislation upon these and 
many other points, the Frankfort conference 
should be kept on foot, and the government 
of Germany continued by an executive 
committee elected by universal suffrage. 

Instead of receiving these delectable 
puerilities with the ])roper amount of 
amusement, or satirising them as they 
deserved, the moderate Democrats and 
Liberals were inveigled into serious dis- 
cussion with the Radicals. Reports of an 
insignificant street fight aroused their fears 
and forebodings, and both sides conde- 
scended to abuse and personal violence. 
Finally, the clearer-sighted members of 
the conference succeeded in confining 
the debate to the subjects preliminary 
to the convocation of the parliament. 

The programme of the committee of seven 
and the “ principles ” of the Radicals were 
alike excluded from discussion. Flecker’s 


proposition for the permanent constitution 
of the conference was rejected by 368 votes 
to 143, and it was decided to elect a 
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committee of fifty members to continue the left to the decision of the parliament itself, 
business of the preliminary parliament. The Federal Council, in which Karl Welcker 
On the question of this business great had already become influential, prudently 
divergence of opinion prevailed. The accepted the resolutions of the preliminary 
majority of the members were convinced conference and communicated them to the 
that the people should now be left to decide individual states, whose business it was to 
its own fate, and to determine the legisla- carry them out. Feeling in the different 
ture which was to secure the recognition of governments had undergone a rapid 
its rights. A small minority were agreed transformation; and in Prussia 

with Gagern upon the necessity of keeping even more than elsewhere, 

in touch with the Government and the March 2ist, after j)arad- 

Federal Council, and constructing the new Berlin with the German 

constitution by some form of union colours, Frederic William iV. had made 
between the national re])resentatives and a public declaration, expressing his rcadi- 
the existing executive officials. This was ness to undertake the direction of German 
the first serious misconception of the Liberal affairs. His exuberance led him to the 
party upon the sphere of action within following pronouncement : “ I have to-day 
which the Parliament would operate. They asumed the ancient German colours and 
discussed the “ jnirification ” of the Federal ])laced myself and my people under the hon- 
Council and its “aversion to special reso- ourablc banner of the German Empire. Prus- 
lutions of an unconstitutional nature ; “ sia is henceforward merged in Germany.” 
they should have united themstdves firmly These words would have created a great 
to the federal authorities, and carried effect had the king been possessed of the 

them to the necessary resolutions. power which was hiS by right, or had 

The mistrust of the liberals for the he given any proof of capacity to rule his 

government was greater than their disgust own people or to defend his capital from 
at radical imbecility, a fact as obvious in the outrages of a misled and passionately 
the preliminary conferenceas in the National excited mob. But the occurrences at Berlin 
TK N f* Assembly which it called into during March had imi)aircd his prestige 
Movemenr*'^* being. This is the first and with ev^ery class ; he was despised by the 
. « probably the sole cause of the Radicals, and the patriotic party mistrusted 

1 ermftiiy efforts made his energy and his capacity for maintaining 

by upright and disinterested representative his dignity in a difficult situation, 
men to guide the national movement in Moreover, the German governments 
Germany. Franz von Soiron of Mannheim had lost confidence in the power of the 
proposed that the decision upon the future Prussian state. Hesse-Darrnstadt, Baden, 
German constitution should be left entirely Nassau, and Wiirtemberg had shown them- 
in the hands of the National Assembly, to selves ready to confer full powers upon the 
be elected by the people ; with this excep- King of Prussia for the formation, in their 
tion, the constitutional ideal was aban- name, of a iH'w federal constitution with 
doned and a utopia set up in its place not provision for the popular rights. They 
utterly dissimilar to the dream of “ the were also willing to accept him as head of 
republic with a doge at its head.” Soiron, the federation, a position which he desired, 
who propounded this absurdity, became while declining the imperial title with 
president of the committee of fifty. which the cheers of the Berlin population 

The mode of election to the National Con- had greeted him. When, however, Max 

stituent Assembly realised the most extreme von Gagern arrived in Berlin at the head of 
demands of the Democrats. Every 50,000 p j embassy from the above- 
inhabitants in a German federal province, wnnYm^not a states, the time for 

East and West Prussia included, had to ^ the enterprise had gone by ; a 

send up a deputy “ directly ” — that is to king who gave way to rebels 

say, appointment was not made by any and did obeisance to the corpses of mob 
existing constitutional corporation. The leaders was not the man for the die tat or- 
Czechs of Bohemia were included without ship of Germany at so troublous a time, 
cavil among the electors of the German Notwithstanding their own difficulties, 
Parliament, no regard being given to the the Vienna government had derived some 
scornful refusal which they would probably advantage from the events at Berlin ; 
return. The question of including the there was no reason for them to resign 
Poles of the Prussian Baltic provinces was their position in Germany. The Emperor 
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Ferdinand need never yield to Frederic 
William IV. The Austrian statesmen were 
sure of the approval of the German j)eople, 
even of the national and progressive parties, 
if they straightway opposed Prussian 
interference in German politics. Relying 
upon nationalist sentiment and appealing 
to national sovereignty, they might play 
TK p ^ German parliament 

against the King of Prussia. 

of Austria upon the showing 

of the government and the 
popular leaders, the real Germany. Austria 
claimed the precedence of all German 
races, and t lane fore the black, red, and 
gold banner Hew on the Tower of 
Stephan, and the kindly emj>eror waved 
it before the students, who cheered him 
in the castle. The offer of * Prussian 
leadershi]) was declined ; the German 
constitution was to be arranged by the 
federal council and the parliament, and 
Austria would there be able to retain 
the leading position which was her right. 

The case of the King of Prussia was suffi- 
ciently disheartening ; but no less serious 
for the develoi)ment of the (jerman move- 
ment was the attitude of the Liberals 
towards the l^epublicans. The professions 
and avowals of the latter had not been 
declined with the decisiveness that belong 
to honest inonanhical conviction. Even 
before the meeting of Parliament dis- 
turbances had been set on foot by the 
Haden Radicals, and it became obvious 
that Radicalism could result only in civil 
war and would imperil the national welfare. 

The Struve-Hecker party was deeply 
disa})])()intcd with the results of the ])re- 
liminary conference. It had not taken 
over the government of Germany ; no 
j^rinces had been deposed, and even the 
federal council had been left untouched, 
'fhe leaders, impelled thereto by their 
I^'rench associates, accordingly lesolved to 
initiate an armed revolt in favour of tlie 
rejuiblic. The “ mod('rate ” party had 
TK M ^ cleared the way by assenting 
u k ^ proposal of national 

A^ifators^ armament.” Under the ])retext 
of initiating a scheme of pniblic 
defence, arms for the destruction of con- 
stitutional order were placed in the hands 
of the ruffians who had been wandering 
about the Rhineland for weeks in the hope 
of robl)ery and ])1 under, posing as the 
retinue of the great friends of the ])eople.” 
Acuter politicians, like Karl Mathy, dis- 
covered too late that it was now necessary 


to stake their whole personal influence in 
the struggle against radical insanity and 
the madness of popular agitators. In 
person he arrested the agitator Joseph 
Fickler, when starting from Karlsruhe to 
Constance to stir up insurrection ; but his 
bold example found few imitators. The 
evil was not thoroughly extirpated, as the 
‘‘ pcojde’s men ” could not refrain from 
lepeating meaningless promises of popular 
supremacy and the downfall of tyrants at 
every public-house and ]flatform where 
they thought they could secure the applause 
for which they thirsted like actors. 

Hecker had maintained communications 
with other countries from Karlsruhe, and 
had been negotiating for the advance of 
contingents from Paris, to be ])aid from 
the resources of Ledrii-Rollin. After 
Tickler’s imprisonment on April 8th he 
became alarmed for his own safety, and 
fled to Constance. There, in conjunction 
with Struve and his subordinates, Doll, 
Willich, formerly a Prussian lieutenant, 


Mogling of Wurternberg, and Drulu* of 
Holstein, he issued an aj)peal to all who 
were ca])able of bearing arms to concen- 
trate at Donaueschingen on 
the*^ ° April i2th, for the purpose of 
« ... founding the German republic, 

epu leans republican army of fifty 

men he march(‘d on the i ph from ('on- 
stance, where the re])ublic had maintained 
its existence for a whole day. In the plains 
of the Rhine a junction was to be effected 
with the “ legion of the noble Franks,” 


led by the poet (ieorge Herwggh and his 
J(*wish wife. In vain did two de[)uties 
from tlK‘ committct‘ of fifty in Frankfort 
advise the Repvddicans to lay down their 
arms. Their overtures were rejected with 
contumely. The eighth federal army corj)s 
had been rapidly mobilised, and the troo])s 
of Hesse and Wiirtemberg brought this 
insane enterprise to an end in the almost 
bloodless conflicts of Kandern on April 20th, 
and GiinttTsthal at Freiburg on April 23rd, 
The Reimblicans were given neither time 
nor opportunity for any display of their 
Teutonic heroism. Their sole GX]doit was 
the shooting of the general Friedrich von 
Gagern from an ambush as he was return- 
ing . to his troops from an unsuccessful 
conference with Hecker. Herwegh’s French 
legion was dispersed at Dossenbach on 
April 2()th by a company of Wiirtemberg 
troops. These warriors took refuge for the 
time being in Switzerland with the “gen- 
erals” Heckei, Struve, and Franz Siegl. 




ITALY’S FRUITLESS REVOLT 

AND AUSTRIA’S SUCCESS UNDER RADETZKY 


AS early *as January. 1*^48, the fKjj)ala- 
lion of tlie Lombard States had be^um 
openly to disjday their animosity to the 
Austrians. The secret revolutionary com- 
mittees, who took their instructions from 
]\ome and Turin, organised demonstra- 
tions, and forbade the ])urcheise of Aus- 
trian cigars and lottery tickets, the ]:)rofits 
ot which went to the Austrian exchequer. 
Threats and calls for blood and vengeance 
u])on the troo])s were ])lacarded u])on the 
walls, and ('ases of assassination occurred. 
Field-Marshal C'ount Radetzky had felt 
cia’tain that the national movement, i)egun 
in the Church States, would extend 
tiiroughout Italy, and oblige Austria to 
defend her territory by force of arms. 

He was also informed of tlu* warlike feeling 
in Piedmont and of the se('ret prepara- 
tions which were in ]'>rogress there. Tins 
\'i( w was well founded. Any dispassionate 
judgment ol the j)oliticaI situation in the 
])eninsula showed that the 


A Ni,tion’s 
Yearning for 
Liberation 


governments of the individual 
sta tes wer(‘ in a dilemma ; either 


they must join the national 
yearning for libc'ration from the foreign rule 
and helj) their subjects in the struggle, or 
they would be forced to yield to the victor- 
ious advanc(‘ of rejmblicanism. The Savoy 
family of Carignan, the only ruling house 
of national origin, found no difficulty in 
deciding the question. As leaders of the 
patriotic i>arty they might attain a highly 
important position, and at least become 
the leaders of a Federal Italy : while they 
were forced to endanger their kingdom, 
whatever side they took. 

Radetzky was indefatigable in his 
efforts to keep the Vienna government 
informed of the a])proaching danger, but 
his demands for reinforcements to the 
troops serving in the Lombard- Venetian 
provinces were disregarded. The old War 
Minister, Count H. Hardegg, who sup- 
ported Radetzky, was harshly dismissed 
from his position in the exchequer, and 
died of vexation at the affront. Not all 


the obtuseness and vacillation of the 
Vienna bureaucracy could shake the old 
field-marshal-' -on August ist, 1847, 
bt‘gan his sixty -fourth year of service in 
the imperial army — from his convicti(m 
that the Austrian house meant to defend 
its Italian possessions. He was W(dl aware 
that the \’ery existence of the monarchy 
. . , was invoha'd in this (|uestion 

us ria s predominance in Italv. A 

p .. . moment when everynationality 

united under the Haj^sburg 
rule was making the most extravagant 
demands upon the state was not tlie 
moment voluntarily to abandon a ])csitioji 
of the greatest moral value. 

Aftt‘r the outbreak of the revolt many 
voices recommended an Austrian retreat 
from Tombardy to Venice. It was thought 
im})ossil)le that tlu'se two countrii's, witli 
inde])ei]dent governments of thtir own. 
could be incor]K)rated in so loosely 
articulated a federation as the Austrian 
Empire s(‘emcd likely to become. Such 
counsels were not inconceivable in view 
of the zeal with which kings and ministcTs, 
})rofessors, lawyers, and authors ])liing(N:l 
into the elaboration ot |)olitical bhinclers 
and misleading theories : Init to follow them 
would have been to increase rather than to 
diminish the difficulties of Austrian ])olitics, 
which grew daily more complicatccl. 

In the turmoil of national and demo- 
cratic asi)irations and ])rogrammes the 
idea of the Austrian state was for- 
gotten ; its strength and dignity depended 
^ . ui)on the intlexihility and u])on 

National ultimate victory of Rad- 

etzky and his army. The war in 
Italy was a national war, more 
especially for the Aiistro-Germans ; for 
})assion, even for an ideal, cannot impress 
the German and arouse his admiration to 
the same extent as the heroic fulfilment ol 
duty. Additional influences upon the 
Austrians were the military assessment, 
their delight in ])roved military supe- 
riority, and their military traditions 
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Nationalism was indisputably^ an animat- 
ing force among the Germans of the 
Alpine districts. Never did Franz Grill- 
parzer so faithfully represent the Austrian 
spirit as in the oft-repeated words which 
he ascribed to the old field -marshal, 
upholding the ancient imperial banner 
upon Guelf soil : In thy camp is Austria ; 
-tr . ^ we are but single fragments.” 

to imagine 

ro^r ^ statesman of unusual 

the Hapsburgs j might 

even then have recognised that Austria 
was no longer a force in Germany, 
that the claim of the Hapsburgs to lead 
the German nation had disappeared with 
the Holy Roman Empire. We may 
conceive that, granted such recognition 
of the facts, a just division of influence and 
power in Central Europe might have been 
brought about by the peaceful compromise 
with Prussia ; but it was foolishness to 
expect the House of Hapsburg voluntarily 
to begin a partition of the countries 
which had fallen to be hers. 

The acquisition of Italy had been a mis- 
take on the })art of Metternich; but the 
mistake could not be mended by a surrender 
of rights at the moment when hundreds 
of claims would be pressed. To maintain 
the integrity of the empire was to preserve 
its internal solidarity and to uphold the 
monarchical power. The monarchy could 
produce no more convincing evidence 
than the victories of the army. An army 
w^hich had retreated before the Pied- 
montese and the Guelf guerrilla troops 
would never have gained another victory, 
even in Hungary. 

In an army order of January 15th, 1848, 
Radetzky announced in plain and un- 
ambiguous terms that the Emperor of 
Austria was resolved to defend the Lom- 
bard- Venetian kingdom against internal 
and external enemies, and that he himself 
proposed to act in accordance with the 
imperial will. He w^as, however, unable 
o th k make any strategical pre- 
f*th*^*^ parations for the approaching 
Revolution struggle ; he had barely troops 
enough to occupy the most im- 
portant towns, and in every case the 
garrisons were entirely outnumbered by 
the population. Hence it has been asserted 
that the revolution took him by surprise. 
The fact was that he had no means of 
forestalling a surprise, and was obliged to 
modify his measures in proportion to the 
forces at his disposal. The crowds began 
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to gather on March 17th, when the news 
of the Vienna revolution reached Milan ; 
street fighting began on the i8th and 19th, 
and the marshal was forced to concentrate 
his scattered troops u])on the gates and 
walls of the great city, lest he should 
find himself shut in by art’ advancing 
Piedmontese army. 

On March 21st it became certain that 
Charles Albert of Sardinia would cross 
the Ticino with his army. Radetzky left 
Milan and retreated beyond the Mincio 
to the strong fortress of Verona, which, 
with Mantua, Peschiera, and Legnago, 
formed the “Quadrilateral ” which became 
famous in the following campaign. Most 
of the garrisons in the Lombard towns 
were able to cut their way through, 
comparatively few surrendering. However, 
the 6t,ooo infantry of the imperial army 
were diminished by the desertion of the 
twenty Italian battalions which belonged 
to it, amounting to 10,000 men. It was 
necessary to abandon most of the state 
chests ; the field-marshal could only 
convey from Milan to Verona half a 
million florins in coined money, which was 
TK M saved by the division stationed 
p ^ t Padua, which made a rapid 

epu^ ic o before the outbreak of 

eniee revolt. Venice had thrown 

off the yoke. The lawyer Daniel Manin, 
of Jewish family, and therefore not a 
descendant of Lodovico Manin, the last 
doge, had gained over the arsenal workers. 

With their help he had occuj)ied the 
arsenal and overawed the field-marshal, 
Count Ferdinand Zichy, a brother-in- 
law' of Metternich, who was military 
commander in conjunction with the civil 
governor. Count Palffy of Erdod. Zichy 
surrendered on March 22nd., on condi- 
tion that the non-Italian garrison should 
be allowed to depart unmolested. Manin 
became president of the new democratic 
Republic of Venice, which was joined 
by most of the towns of the former 
Venetian terra firma ; Great Britain and 
France, however, declined to recognise the 
republic, which w'as soon forced to make 
common cause with Sardinia. Mantua 
was preserved to the Austrians by the 
bold and imperturbable behaviour of the 
commandant -general, Von Gorezkowski. 

The Italian nationalist movement had 
also spread to the South Tyrol. On 
March 19th the inhabitants of Trent 
demanded the incorporation into Lom- 
bardy of the Trentino — that is, the district 
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of the former prince-bishopric of Trent. 
The appearance of an Austrian brigade 
under General von Zobel to relieve the 
hard-pressed garrison of the citadel secured 
the Austrian possession of this important 
town, and also strengthened the only line 
of communication now open between 
Radetzky’s headquarters and the Austrian 
government, the line through the Tyrol. 

The defence of their country was now 
undertaken by the German Tyrolese them- 
selves ; they called out the defensive 
forces which their legislature had provided 
for centuries past, and occupied the 
frontiers. They were not opposed by the 
Italian population on the south, who 
in many cases volunteered to serve in the 
defence of their territory ; hence the 
revolutionary towns were unable to make 
head against these opjionents, 
or to maintain regular com- 
munication with the revolu- 
tionists advancing against the 
frontier. Wherever the latter 
attempted to break through 
they were decisively defeated 
l.)y the admirable Tyrolese 
guards, who took up arms 
against the Guelfs ” with 
readiness and enthusiasm. 

On March 2Qth, 1848, the 
King of Sardinia crossed the 
Ticino, without any formal 
declaration of war, ostensibly 
to protect his own territories 



DANIEL MANIN 


After the despatch of the troops required 
to cover the Etsch valley and to garrison 
the fortresses, Radetzky was left with 
only 35,000 men ; he was able, how- 
ever, with nineteen Austrian battalions, 
sixteen squadrons, and eighty-one guns, 
to attack and decisively defeat the king 
at Santa Lucia on May 6th, as he was 
... advancing with 41,000 men 
p*f\**^*. and eighty guns. The Zehner 
» ^ light infantry under Colonel 

ably; the Archduke Francis Joseph, heir 
presumptive, also took part in the battle. 
The conspicuous services of these bold 
warriors to the fortunes of Austria have 
made this obstinate struggle especially 
famous in the eyes of their compatriots. 
Radetzky’s victory at Santa Lucia is the 
turning-point in the history of 
the Italian revolution. 

The Austrian troops 
definitely established the fact 
of their superiority to the 
Piedmontese, by far the best 
of the Italian contingents. 
Conscious of this, the little 
army was inspired with con- 
fidence in its own powers and 
in the generalship of the aged 
marshal, whose heroic spirit 
was irresistible. Many young 
men from the best familic s of 
Vienna and the Alj)ine districts 
took service against the 


He had at his dis]K)sal three He became President of the Italians. The healthy-minded 
divisions, amounting to about ^tcrHhe clptoutio" of '‘venke students were glad to escape 
45,000 men, and after gaining in the following year escaped from the aula of the Uni- 

1 „n to Paris, where he died in 18.>7. 'in 'j , 


several successes in small con- 
flicts at Goito, Valeggio, and elsewhere, 
against weak Austrian divisions, he ad- 
vanced to the Mincio on April loth, Mazzini 
had appeared in Milan after the retreat 
of the Austrians ; but the advance of the 
Piedmontese prevented the installation 
of a republican administration. For a 
moment the national movement was 

The Forces solely u]:)on the 

Oooosn*^** struggle against the Austrian 
to Austria supremacy. Tumultuous public 
demonstrations forced the petty 
and central states of Italy to send their 
troops to the support of the Piedmontese. 
In this way nearly 40,000 men from Naples, 
Catholic Switzerland, Tuscany, Modena, 
and elsewhere were concentrated on the 
Po under the orders of General Giacomo 
Durando,to begin the attack on the Austrian 
position in conjunction with Charles Albert. 


versity of Vienna, with its 
turgid orations and sham patriotism, and 
to shed their blood for the honour of 
their nation side by side with the brave 
“ volunteers,” who went into action with 
jest and laugh. Such events considerably 
abated the enthusiasm of the Italians, 
who began to learn that wars cannot be 
waged by zeal alone, and that their fiery 
national spirit gave them no superiority 
in the use of the rifle. 

Radetzky was not to be tempted into a 
reckless advance by the brilliant success 
he had attained ; after thus vigorously 
repulsing Charles Albert’s main force, he 
remained within his quadrilateral of for- 
tresses, awaiting the arrival of the reserves 
which were being concentrated in Austria ; 
16,000 infantry, eight squadrons of cavalry, 
and fifty-four guns marched from Isonzo 
under Laval, Count Nugent, master of the 
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ordnance, an old comrade of Radetzky. 

He was an Irishman by birth, and had 

entered the Austrian army in 1793 ; in 

1812 he had seen service . 

in Spain during the War ^ 

of Liberation, and in 1813 

had led the revolt on the 

coast districts. On April 

22nd Nugent ca]3tured iHp 

Udine, and advanecd by iB- 

way ol Po](lenon(‘ and 

('onegliano to ]>elluno, 

Feltre, and Hassano, • . 

covering his flank by llie 
mountains, as Durando’s 
. corj)s had gone northward M 
from tlu' Po to prevent 
his junction witli Rad- 
etzky. Nugent fell sick, /"c 3^ m 
and after continual fight- 1 

ing. Count Thui-n led the 
rc'SerVTS to San P.otlilacc Grand Duke 
tit \ C‘l Ona, whei e he a liberal coiistitutiol 
came; into touch with tlie thought he had satlsfi. 
main army on May 22nd. ^ 

Meanwliih', the monarchical go\'t*rnmcnt 
in Napltis had succeeded in d(d'(‘ating 
the Re[)ublicans, and the king accordingly 


LEOPOLD II. 


recalled the Neapolitan army, which had 
already advanced to the Po. The summons 
was obeyed excejit by 2,000 men, with 
whom Cieneral Pepe rc- 
1^^ inforced the Venetian 

contingent. This change 
M materially diminished the 

danger which had threat- 
ened Radetzky 's left 
1^ j flank ; he was now able 

to take the offensive 
^jjF against tlu; Sardinian 

H arm>\ and advancc*d 

against Curt atone and 
N (ioito from Mantua, 

whitht'r he had arrived 
-^8th with two 
‘tnd ])art of the 
reser\a's. He ]>ro])osed 
B to relieve Pescliiera, 
^ wliich was invested by 


Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold II. granted fhc T)ukt* of (it'Tloa , but 
a liberal constitution to his people, and tile gai'l'isOll had rcC'cived 
thought he had satisfied all their demands, but lU'WS ot the ad\’ance 

a revolt broke out, and he fled to Gaeta. < , i • * U 

01 the main army, and wert‘ 
cal govtTnmcnt forced from lack of ])ro visions to surrt'iider 
I in d(d(‘ating on May 30th. However, alter a fu'rce 
ing accordingly struggle at Monte JLa'ico on June loth in 



THE BOMBARDMENT OF MESSINA IN SEPTEMBER, 1848 
The town of Messina, which lately was the scene of a destructive earthquake, suffered severely in September 1848 
tn Italy against Austria. Under the bombardment of General Filangieri, the town was exposed 

to a heavy fire ; many houses were destroyed and burned ami thousands of dead bodies lay in the streets 
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ARRANGING TERMS OF PEACE: THE MEETING OF VICTOR EMMANUEL AND RADETZKY 


In this picture there is represented the meeting of the two principals in the war between Sardinia and Austria, Victor 
Emmanuel II, and Count Kadetzky, which took place on March ti lth, 18111, at the farmstead of Vignale. An armistice 
was agreed to on conditions which were to serve as the basis of a peace, finally concluded in the following August, 

I roiii tl)t“ l>y Aldi, in Un- of th<‘ Sn;m>ry, Sk-ii.i 

vvliich Colonel von Ko])al, the Roland of the Charles Albert might reasonably hope to 

Austrian army, was killed, Raeletzky wear it, as the Austrian (iovcrnnient, 

captured Vicenza, (ieneral Diirando being which had retired to Innsbruck on the 

allowed to retreat with the Roman and renewal of disturbances in Vienna, showed 

Tuscan troojis. They were joined by the some inclination to conclude an armistice 

“ crociati,” crusaders, who had occupied in Italy. Britain and France, however, 

Treviso. Padua was also evacuated by had declared the surrender by Austria of 

the revolutionaries, and almost the wliole tlie Italian ])rovinces to be an indispens- 

of the Venetian jirovince was thus re- able preliminary to peace negotiations, 

covered by the Austrians. Fresh re- Radetzky hesitated to begin negotiations 
inforcements from Austria were emjdoYed for this ])urposc, and remained firm in 

in the formation of a second reserve his resolve to continue the war, for which 

corps under General \'on Welden on the he made extensive ])rcparations in the 

Piave ; this force was to guard Venetia course of June and July, 1848. He formed 

on the land side. a third army corps in South Tyrol, under 

At this i^eriod the provisional govern- Count Thurn, a fourth in Legnago, under 

ment in Milan offered the Lombard- General von Culoz, and was then able 

Venetian crown to the King of Sardinia, with the two corps already on foot to 
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In the hope of re-establishing her ancient form of government under the presidency of Manin, Venice rose in 
revolt against Austria in 1848 , but after a fifteen months’ siege of the city the Austrians compelled it to capitulate. 


From tho {Irawinn Fy W. (iiaconiolli 



The enthusiasm of the citizens of Venice in their revolt against Austria was shared by all classes, even the 
women and children desiring to have some part in the struggle for liberty, and bringing their jewels, as shown 
in the above picture, to rmse money for the defence of the city against the attack of their hated enemy. 

SCENES IN THE SIEGE OF VENICE BY THE AUSTRIANS IN 1848-49 
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attack the king in his entrenchments at 
Sona and vSommacampagna. Operations 
began here on July 23rd, and ended on the 
25th with the Battle of Custozza. The 
king was defeated, and Radetzky secured 
command of the whole line of the Mincio. 

Charles Albert now made proposals for 
an armistice. Radetzky’s demands, how- 
ever, were such as the king' found im])os- 
sible to entertain. He was forced to 
give up the line of the Adda, which the 
field-marshal crossed with three army 
corps on August ist without a struggle. 
The Battle of Milan on the 4th so clearly 
demonstrated the incapacity of the Pied- 
montese troops that the king must have 
welcomed the rapidity of the Austrian 
advance as facilitating his escape from the 
raging mob with its cries of treason. 
Radetzky entered Milan on . . - 


persecutions of the Thirties, harassed the 
Austrians with the adherents who had 
gathered round them. They operated in 
the neighbourhood of Lago Maggiore, 
where they could easily withdraw into 
Swiss territory, and also stirred their 
associates in Piedmont to fresh activity. 
King Charles Albert saw that a renewal 
Radet k campaign against the 

Rcad^ for ^ Austrians was the only means 
p ^ ^ of avoiding the revolution with 

mergencies was threatened. 

He had, therefore, by dint of energetic 
preparation, succeeded in raising his army 
to 100,000 men. He rightly saw that a 
victory would l)ring all the patriots over 
to his side ; but he had no faith in this 
])ossibility, and announced the termina- 
tion of the armistice on March 12th, 
_ 1849, tone of despair. 


August 6th and was well _ Radetzky had long expected 

received by some part of the 
population. Peschiera was 
evacuated on the 10th. With 
the exception of Venice, the 
kingdom of the doulde crown 
had now been restored to the 
emperor. An armistice was 
concluded between Austria 
and Sardinia on August 9th 
for six weeks ; it was pro- 
longed by both sides, though I 
without formal stipulation, 
through the autumn of 1848 

and the winter of 1848-1849. marshal radetzky 

Induscany the Grand Duke Rightly called “ the saviour of the entered Lombard territory 
Leopold If. thought he Monarchy.’’ this j^reat marshal led at Magenta. He luid eu- 

1.1.1 r iTi the forces of Austria to one success . , r i • 

had completely satisfied the after another during the Italian tiustcd the command of his 
national and political desires rising and quelled the Revolution, to the Polish revolu- 


ell _ Radetzky had long expected 

this move, and, far from 
being taken unawares, had 
made preparations to surprise 
his adversary. Instead of 
retiring to the Adda, as the 
Sardinian had expected, he 
started from Lodi with 58,000 
men and 186 guns, and made 
a turn to the right upon Pavia. 
On March 20th he crossed the 
Ticino and moved upon 
Mortara, while Charles Albert 
made a corres]ionding man- 

MARSHAL RADETZKY * 7 ';® , 

Rightly called “ the saviour of the ciiteied Lombai d tcrritoiy 
lie Monarchy.” this great marshal led at Magenta. He had eu- 
, the forces of Austria to one success , . i . , i r i • 

he after another during the Italian tl'USted the Command ot hlS 



of his ])eople by the grant of a liberal con- 
stitution and by the junction of his troops 
with tjie Piedmont army. Since t lie time of 
the great Medici, this fair jirovincc had 
never been so prosperous as under the mild 
rule of the Hapsburg grand duke ; but 
the Republicans gave it no rest. They 
seized the harbour of Livorno and also 


tionary general, Adalbert Clirzanowski, 
whose comrade, Rarnorino, led a division 
formed of Lombard fugitives. Radetzky’s 
bold flank movement had broken the con- 
nection of the Sardinian forces ; Chrzan- 
owski was forced hastily to despatch two 
divisions to Vigevano and Mortara to check 
the Austrian advance, which was directed 


Flight of the Of Florence 

GroodDuk. .under the 

Leopold II of Mazzini s follower, 

Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi, 
whom Leopold was forced to appoint 
Minister. The grand duke fled to Gaeta, 
where Pope Pius IX. had sought refuge 
at the end of November, 1848, from the 
Republicans, who were besieging him in 
the Quirinal. Mazzini and his friend 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, who had led a life of 
adventure in South America after the 


against the Sardinian line of retreat. 

Tlie stronghold of Mortara was captured 
on March 21st by the corps d’Aspre, the 
first division of which was led by the 
Archduke Albert. The Sardinian leaders 
were then forced to occupy Novara with 
54,000 men and 122 guns, their troops 
available at the moment. Tactically the 
position was admirable, and here they 
awaited the decisive battle. Retreat to 
Vercelli was impossible, in view of the 
advancing Austrian columns. 
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On March 23rd Radetzky despatched 
his four corps to converge upon Novara. 
About II a.m. the Archduke Albert began 
the attack U])on the heights of Bicocca, 
which formed the key to the Italian 
position. For four hours 15,000 men held 
out against 50,000, until the corps ad- 
vancing on tlie road from Vercelli were 
Kin nnd Come into action at 

^ . 31>.ni. This movemenl decided 

Conference < ''t' ^tniggle. Intlicevcninglhe 
Sardinians were ejected Iroin 
the heights ot Novara and retired within 
tlie town, which was at once bombarded. 
The tactical arrangement of the Italians 
was ruined by the disorder of their con- 
verging columns, and many soldiers were 
able to take to flight. Further resistance 
was impossible, and the king demanded 
an armistice of Radetzky, which was 
refused, ('harles Albert now abdicated, 
resigning his crown to Victor Emmanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, his heir, who ha])pened 
to be present During the night he was 
allowed to pass througii the Austrian 
lines and to mak(* his way to Tuscany. 

()n the morning of March 24th, King 
Victor Emmanuel had a conversation with 
Radetzky in the farmstead of Vignale, 
and arranged an armistice on conditions 
whicli were to serve as the basis of a 
future })eace. The status quo ante in 
respect of territorial ])ossession wais to 
be restored ; tli(; field-marshal waived 
the right of marching into Turin, 
which lay open to him, but re- 
tained the Lornellina, the country be- 
tween the Ticino and the Sesia, which he 
occupied with 21,000 men until the con- 
clusion of the peace. It was stipulated 
that Sardinia should withdraw her ships 
from the Adriatic and her troo})s from 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, and should 
forthwith disband the Hungarian, Polish, 
and Lombard volunteer corps serving with 
the army. Brescia, which the Republicans 
had occupied after the retreat of the 
Garibaldi Austrians from Milan, was 
Withdraws stormed on Ajml 1st by (leneral 
from Roll Haynau, who brought up 

his reserve corps from Padua. 
In the preceding battles the Italians had 
committed many cruelties upon Austrian 
l)risoncrs and wounded soldiers. For this 
reason the conquerors gave no quarter to 
the defenders of the town ; all who were 
caught in arms were cut down, and the 
houses burned from which firing had pro- 
ceeded. With the defeat of Sardinia the 
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Italian nationalist movement became pur- 
poseless. The restoration of constitutional 
government in the Church Stales, Tuscany, 
and the duchies was op])osed only by the 
democrats. Their resistance was, however, 
speedily broken by tlie Austrian troops, 
Bologna and Ancona alone necessitating 
special efforts ; the former was occujiied on 
May 15th, the latter on the Kfih. Under 
Garibaldi's leadership Rome offered a 
vigorous resistance to the French and Nea- 
politans, who were attem])tiiig to secure the 
restoration of the Pope at his own (j(‘sire. 
The French general Victor Oudinot, a 
son of the marshal of that name under 
Napoleon 1 ., was obliged t() invest the 
Eternal City in form from June ist to 
July 3rd with 20,000 men, until the 
population perceived the ho])elessness of 
defence and forced (iaribaldi to withdraw 
with 3,000 Rejmblicans. From the date 
of her entry into Rome until the year i8f)(). 
and again from 1867 to 1870, I'rauce 
maintained a garrison in the town for the 
jirotection of the Po}'e. Vtuiict' continued 
to struggle longest for Ihm' ind(‘j)(md(UH'e. 
Manin rejected the suinmons to surreiuh'r 
even after he had received iii- 


Itftly's 

Power 

Crushed 


formation of the overthrow and 
abdication of Charles AIIhuI. 


Th(^ Austrians were comjxdled to 
drive parallels against tlu* fortifications 
in the lagoons, of which Fort Malghera 
was the most inijiortant . and to liornbard 
them continuously. It was not until 
communication beiween tlu' town and tlu* 
neighbouring coast line was entir(‘ly cut 
off by a flotilla of rowing boats that the 
failure of ju'ovisions and su])])lies forced 
the town council to surrender. 

Italy was thus unabl(‘ to free herself by 
her own efforts. Since the summer of 
1848 the Austrian (iovernment had been 
forced to find lroo})s for service against 
the rebels in Hungary. It was not until 
the autumn that the capital of Vienna 
had been cleared of rioters ; yet Austria 
had been able to provide the forces neces- 
sary to crush the Italian jx)wer. Her 
success was due to the generalship and 
capacity of the great marshal, who is 
rightly called the saviour of the monarchy, 
and in no less degree to the admirable 
spirit, fidelity, and devotion of the officers, 
and to the superior bravery and endurance 
of the German and Slav trooj^s. High as 
the national enthusiasm of the Italians 
rose, it could never compensate for their 
lack of discipline and military capacity. 
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DEFEAT AND FLIGHT OF LOUIS KOSSUTH 


T he struggle between Italy and Austria 
may be considered as inevitable ; each 
side staked its resources upon a iuslifiable 
venture. The same cannot be said of the 
Hungarian campaign. Under no urgent 
necessity, without the ])roposition of any 
object of real national value, blood was 
uselessly and wantonly shed, and the most 
lament ai)le aberrations and ])olitical 
blunders were committed. 1dic r(‘sult was 
more tliau a di'cade of bitter suffering, 
both for tli(' Magyais and lor the other 
})eo})les of tlu^ liapsburg monarcliy. 

Such t'vils are due to the fact that 
revolutions nev(a* succeed in establish- 
ing a situation in any way tolerable; 
th(‘y burst tlie bonds of o[)[)ression and 
avenge injustice, but interru])t the normal 
course of dex'elopment and of constitutional 
progress, thereby ])ost])()uing imj>rovt'- 
ments j^a’lectly attainable in themselves. 
l.h)th in Vienna and in’Hungary the month 
of March had been a time of great con- 
^ . fusion. In the sudden excit(‘- 

Vienna of the jiopulatioii aiid the 


and Hungary 


va('llhition of the (iovernment, 
rigiits had been extorted and 
were ri'cognised ; but their extaxise wais 
impeded, if not al)solutely ])rcvented, by 
the continued existence of the state. In 
Vienna! he most ])ressing questionswer(‘ the 
riglit ol the students to carry arms and to 
enter ])ublic life ; in Hungary, the ci cation 
of a special war office and an exchequer 
board of unlimitcul power. 

The students w(‘re the leading s])irits of 
])olitical lif(i in Vitmna. There was no con- 
stitutional jiiatter, no question of national 
or administrative policy, in which they had 
not interfered and advanced their demands 
in the nameof thepeo])le. Movements in the 
capital, the seat of government, were there- 
fore characterised by a s])irit of immaturity, 
or, rather, of childishness. Quiet and 
deliberate discussion on business methods 
was unknown, every conclusion was re- 
jected as soon as made, and far-sighted men 
of experience and knowledge of admini- 


strative work were refused a hearing. 
Fluent and cmi)ty- headed demagogues, 
acquainted with the art of theatrical rant, 
enjoyed the favour of the excitable middle 
and working classes, and unfortunately 
were too often allowed a determining voice 
Student influence in government 

„ . circles. Any systematic and 

• V* pur])oselul exercise of the rights 

in lenna that had been gained was, uuder 
these circumstanci's, im})ossibhq for no one 
could a})])reciatc the value of these con- 
cessions. Like children crying for the moon, 
they steadily undermined constituted 
authority and could put nothinginitsphu'e. 

The students were seduced and ex {doited 
by ignorant journalists, aggressive hot- 
headed Jews, inspired with all Horne’s 
hatred of monarchical institutions ; any 
sensible })ro]>osal was obscunul by a veil of 
Heine-like cynicism. To the journalists 
must b(‘ added the grumblers and the base- 
born, who liojicd to secure lucrative posts 
by overthrowing tlu‘ mfliuuK'e of the mori^ 
res{K‘ctable and cousc'ieiP ions nnui. These; 
so-('alled “Democrats” gained tlu'considera- 
tion even of the ])rosperous ('lasses liy reason 
of their assoc'iation with the students, who 
ixqiresimted pojmlar feeling. 

They controlled the countless ('lubs 
and unions of tlu' Natioiud Cluard in 
the suburbs, and stirred up the working 
classes, which in \'ienna, wert‘ in the 
(^lej)ths of political ignorance ; tliey had 
been, morcov(T, already intianu'd by the 
emissaries which the revolutionary scK'ieties 
sent out into France, Switzerland, and 
West (iermany, and were ins])ired with the 
wildest dreams of the approach 
of a new era, bringing freedom, 


Democrats 
Dream of 
a New Era 


licence, and material enjoy- 
ment in boundless measure. 
Together with the Jews, the Poles also 
attained to great importance, especially 
after the disturbances in the Polish 
districts of Austria had been crushed by 
the energies of Count Franz Stadion, 
governor of Galicia, and of the town 
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commandant of Cracow. The agitators who 
were there thrown out of employment 
received a most brilliant reception at 
Vienna, and their organisation of “ light- 
ning petitions ” and street parades soon 
made them indispensable. On April 25th, 
1848, was published the Constitution of 
Pillersdorf, a hastily constructed scheme, 
but not without merit ; on May 9th, 
the election arrangements followed. Both 
alike were revolutionary ; they disregarded 
the rights of the Landtag, and far from 
attempting to remodel existing material, 
created entirely new institutions in accord- 
ance with the political taste prevailing at 
the moment. Cen- -- 
tralisation was a fun- 
damental principle of 
these schemes ; they 
presupposed the ex- 
istence of a united 
territorial empire 
under uniform ad- 
ministration, from 
which only Hungary 
and the Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom 
were tacitly excluded. 

The Reichstag was to 
consist of a Senate 
and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The Seriate 
was to include male 
members of the im- 
perial house over 
twenty-four years of 
age, an undetermined 
number of life-mem- 
bers nominated by 
the emperor, and 150 
representatives from 
among the great land- 
owners ; in the Cham- 


LOUIS KOSSUTH 

Leader of the Hungarian Revolution, Louis Kossuth was 
gifted with wonderful eloquence, and was able to impart 
his own enthusiasm to the people whom he led. He was 
ber thirty-one towns appointed provisional Governor of Hungary after the 

and electoral districts National Assembly had ^ ^ 

of 50,000 inhabitants each were to appoint 
383 deputies through their delegates. 

From the outset the Radicals were 
opposed to a senate and the system of 
indirect election ; the true spirit of free- 
dom demanded one Chamber and direct 
election without reference to property 
or taxation burdens. Such a system was 
the expression of the people's rights, for 
the people " consisted, naturally, of 
Democrats. All the moderate men, all 
who wished to fit the people for their re- 
sponsibilities by some political education, 
were aristocrats, and aristocrats were 
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enemies of the people, to be crushed, 
muzzled, and stripped of their rights. 

Popular dissatisfaction at the constitu- 
tion was increased by the dismissal of the 
Minister of War, Lieutenant Field-Marshal 
Peter Zanini, and the api)ointment of 
Count Theodor Baillet de Latour on April 
28th. The former was a narrow-minded 
scion of the middle class, and incapable of 
performing his duties, for which reason he 
enjoyed the confidence of the Democrats. 
The latter was a general of distinguished 
theoretical and practical attainments, 
and popular with the army ; these facts 
and his title made him an object of suspicion 
^ to the “people." At 
the beginning of May 
the people proceeded 
to display their dis- 
satisfaction with the 
ministerial president, 
Count Karl Ficquel- 
mont, by the howls 
and w^histling of the 
students. On May 
14th the students 
fortified themselves 
with inflammatory 
speeches in the aula 
and allied themselves 
with the working 
classes ; on the 15th 
they burst into the 
imperial castle and 
surprised Pillersdorf, 
who gave way with- 
out a show of resist- 
ance, acting on the 
false theory that the 
chief task of the 
Government was to 
avoid any immediate 
conflict. Concessions 
were granted pro- 
declared the throne vacant, yidiiig foi' the for- 
mation of a central committee of the de- 
mocratic unions, the occupation of half the 
outposts by National Guards, and the 
convocation of a “ Constituent Jleichstag " 
with one Chamber. 

The imperial family, which could no 
longer expect protection in its own house 
from the Ministry, left Vienna on May 17th 
and went to Innsbruck, where it was 
out of reach of the Democrats and 
their outbursts of temper, and could more 
easily join hands with the Italian army. 
It was supported, from June 3rd, by 
Johann von Wessenberg, Minister of 
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Foreign Ailairs, a diplomatist of the old 
federal period, but of wide education and 
clever enough to see that in critical 
times success is only to be attained by 
boldness of decision and a certain spirit of 
daring. After Radetzky’s victory on the 
Mincio . he speedily convinced himself 
that compliance with the desires of France 
and Britain for the cession of the Lom- 
bard-Venetlan kingdom would be an 
absolute error — one, too, which would 
arouse discontent and irritation in the 
army, and so affect the conclusion of the 
domestic difficulty ; he therefore decisively 
rejected the interposition of the Western 
Powers in the Italian question. 

Wessenberg accepted as seriously meant 
the emperor’s repeated declarations of his 
desire to rule his kingdom constitutionally. 
As long as he possessed the confidence of 
the court he affirmed that this resolve 
must be carried out at all costs, even 
though it should be necessary to use force 
against the risings and revolts of the 
Radical Party. He was unable to secure as 
early a return to Vienna as he had hoped ; 
hence he was obliged to make what use 
... he could of the means at his 
. ^ disposal by entrusting the Arch- 

IrRrent Johann with the regency 

during the emperor’s absence. 
The regent’s influence was of no value ; at 
that time he was summoned to conduct 
the business of Germany at Frankfort-on- 
Main, and his action in Vienna was in con- 
sequence irregular and undertaken without 
full knowledge of the circumstances. 

On July 1 8th the Archduke Johann, 
as re})resenting the emperor, formed a 
Ministry, the president being the pro- 
gressive landowner Anton von Doblhoff. 
The advocate Dr. Alexander Bach, who 
had previously belonged to the popular 
party, was one of the members. The 
elections to the Reichstag were begun after 
Prince Alfred of Windisch-Graetz, the 
commander of the imperial troops in Bo- 
hemia, had successfully and rapidly sup- 
pressed a revolt at Prague which was 
inspired by the first Slav Congress. This 
achievement pacified Bohemia. On July 
loth the deputies of the Austrian provinces 
met for preliminary discussion. 

The claims of the different nationalities 
to full equality caused a difficulty with 
respect to the language in which business 
should be discussed ; objections were ad- 
vanced against any show of preference for 
German, the only language suitable to the 


purpose. However, the necessity of a rapid 
interchange of ideas, and dislike of the 
wearisome process of translation through 
an interpreter, soon made German the 
sole medium of communication, in spite of 
the protests raised by the numerous 
Polish peasants, who had been elected in 
Galicia against the desires of the nobility. 
. ^ The most pressing task, of 
drafting the Austrian Constitu- 
j, tion, was entrusted to a com- 

ungary mittee on July 31st; the yet 

more urgent necessity of furthering and 
immediately strengthening the executive 
])ower was deferred till the committee 
should have concluded its deliberations. The 
Ministry was reduced to impotence in conse- 
quence, and even after the emperor’s return 
to Schonbrunn, on August 12th, its posi- 
tion was as unstable as it was unimportant. 

While these events were taking place in 
Vienna a new state had been created in 
Hungary, which was not only independent 
of Austria, but soon showed itself oi)cnly 
hostile to her. For this, two reasons may 
be adduced : in the first j)lace, misconcep- 
tions as to the value and reliability of 
the demands advanced by the national 
spokesmen ; and, secondly, the precipitate 
action of the Government, which had made 
concessions without properly estimating 
their results. The Magyars were them- 
selves unequal to the task of transforming 
their feudal state into a constitutional 
body politic of the modern type as rapidly 
as they desired. 

They had failed to observe that the appli- 
cation of the principle of personal freedom 
to their existing political institutions 
would necessarily bring to light national 
claims of a nature to imperil their para- 
mountcy in their own land, or that, in 
the inevitable struggle for this paramount 
position, the support of Austria and of the 
reigning house would be of great value. 
With tlieir characteristic tendency to over- 
estimate their powers, they deemed them- 
selves capable of founding a 

c agyars power at one stroke. 

1 A Their impetuosity further in- 
n epen cnee difficulties of their 

position. They were concerned only with 
the remodelling of domestic organisation, 
but they strove to loose, or rather to burst 
asunder, the political and economic ties 
which for centuries had united them to the 
German hereditary possessions of their 
ruling house. They demanded an inde- 
pendence which they had lost on the day 
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of the Battle of Mohacs. They deprived 
their king of rights which had been the 
indisputable possession of every one of his 
crowned ancestors. Such were, the supreme 
command of his army, to which Hungary 
contributed a number of men, though 
semling no individual contingents ; the 
supreme right over the coinage and 
currency, which was a part of the royal 
prerogative, and had been })ersonally and 
therefore uniformly employed by the 
representatives of the different sovereign- 
ties composing the Hapsburg power. 

The legal code confirmed by the emperor 
and King Ferdinand at the dissolution of 
the old Reichstag, on April loth, 1848, not 
only recognised the existing rights of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, but contained 
concessions from the emperor which 
endangered and indeed destroyed the old 
personal union with Austria. Of these the 
chief was the grant of an inde])endent 
Ministry, and the union of Hungary and 
Transylvania without any obligation of 
service to th(' Crown, without the recog- 
nition of any (ommunity of interests, 
without any stipulation for such co-o])era- 
tion as might be needed to secure the 
existence of the joint 
monarchy. 

In Croatia, Slavonia, 
in the Banat, and in the 
district of Bacska in- 
habited by tht‘ Servians, 
the Slavonic nationalist 
movement broke into 
open revolt against Mag- 
yar self-aggrandisement : 
the Hungarian Ministry 
then demanded the recall 
of all Hungarian troops 
from the Italian army, 
from Moravia and Galicia, 
in order to quell the 
“anarchy” prevailing at 
lioine. The Imiierial 
Government now dis- 
covered that in conceding 
an “independent” war 
ministry to Hungary they 
had surrendered the 
unity of the army, and so lost the main 
prop of the monarchical pow(?r. The 
difficulty was incapable of solution by 
peaceful methods ; a struggle could only 
be avoided by the voluntary renunciation 
on the part of Hungary of a right she 
had extorted but a moment before. 
No less intolerable was the independent 
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attitude of Hungary on the financial 
question, wherein she showed no inclina- 
tion to consider the needs of the whole 
community. She owed her political exist- 
ence to German victories over the 
Turks, but in her selfishness would not save 
„ , Austria from bankruptcy by 

accepting a quarter of the 
Victories national debt and making a 
yearly paymentof one million 
])ounds to meet the interest. The 
majority of the Ministry of Batthyany, 
to which the loyalist Franz von Deak 
belonged, were by no means anxious to 
bring about a final sejiaration between 
Hungary and Austria ; they w^re even 
ready to grant troojxs to the court for ser- 
vice in the Italian war, if the Imperial 
Government would su])port Hungarian 
action against the malcontent Croat ians. 

In May, (xnmt Batthyany hastened to the 
Imiierial Court at Innsbruck and suc- 
C('eded in allaying the [)re\aiiling a])])rehcn- 
sions. T 1 k> court wxis inclined to purchase 
Hungarian adherence to the dynasty and 
tilt' em])ir(' by compliance in ail questions 
affecting the domestic affairs of Hungary. 
But it soon became clear that Batthyany 
and his associates did not 
represent ])ublic feeling, 
whi('h wais entirely led 
by the fanatical agitator 
Kossuth, wiio was ir)t 
to b(' aj)i)eased by the 
offer of the ])ort folio of 
finaiK'e in Ikitthyany’s 
Ministry. 

Louis Kc'ssuth was a 
man of extravagant en- 
thusiasm, endowed with 
great histrionic ] lowers, a 
rhetorician wfio was apt 
to be carried away by 
the torrent of his own 
I elocpience, a tyjie of the 
j revolutionary ajiostle and 
martyr. He was un- 
doubtedly lacking in 
sobriety of iiolitical judg- 
ment, and his powers 
were never exerted with 
full effect except under the stress of high 
excitement ; he seems, indeed, to have 
been one of those who realise themselves 
only at the moment when they feel that 
the will of great masses of men has 
fallen completely under the sway of their 
own passion of eloquence. The ambitions 
of such men can never be satisfied in any 



FRANCIS JOSEPH I. 

Born in 1H:30, he became Emperor of Austria 
in 184S, succeeding his uncle Ferdinand I., who 
had been compelled to abd’eate. The above 
portrait was taken about the year 18 /J. 
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arena less than that in which national 
destinies are staked. Kossuth did not 
enter on his political career from motives 
of ])ersonal aggrandisement, with a de- 
liberate intention of overthrowing the 
Haj^sburg rule in order that he might 
become the presiding genius and authori- 
tative chief of a Hungarian Republic ; 
but it can hardly be 
questioned that this , > /"t 

would have been the out- 
come of the movement 
which he originated, had ^ 

it been carried to a sue- ^ 

cessful issue with Kossuth . ^ ^ 
aL its head. ^ , 

For such national rights 
as the Magyars could ^ 1 ^} \ ' 

claim for themselves full S ^ 


])rovision was made by 
the Constitution, which 
they had devised on 
liberal ])rinciples, abolish- 
ing the existing jirivileges 
ot the nobility and cor- 
poi ations; every freedom 
was thus provided for 
the develo])ment of their 
strength and individu- 
ality. On July 2nd, 1848, 


‘iM 


KOSSUTH IN LATER LIFE 


ReicllStag elected For some years Kossuth resided in England. 


under the new Const itu- " 

tion met together. 1 he 
great task before it was the satisfaction 
of the other nationalities, the Slavs, Rou- 
manians, and Saxons, living on Hungarian 
soil ; tlieir accjuiescence in the Magyar 
predominance was to be secured without 
endangering the unity ot the kingdom, by 
means of laws for national defence, and of 
other innovations making for prosperity. 

Some clear definition of the connection 
between Hungary and Austria was also 
necessary if their common sovereign was 
to retain his prestige in Europe ; and it 
was of the first importance to allay the 
apjirehensions of the court with regard to 
the fidelity, the subordination, and devo- 
tion of the Magyars. Kossuth, however, 
Kossuth’. brouglit before the Reichstag 
^ series of i)roposals calcula- 
R c i c h » Ta g ^ ted to shatter the confidence 
which Batthyany had exerted 
himself to restore during his re])eated visits 
to Innsbruck. The Austrian national bank 
had offered to advance one and a quarter 
million pounds in notes for the purposes of 
the Hungarian Government. This proposal 
Kossuth declined, and issued Hungarian 


the above portrait showing him during his 
stay in this country. He died in the year 


paper for the same amount ; he then 
demanded further credit to the extent ot 
4,200,000 pounds, to equip a national 
army of 200,000 men. He even attempted 
to determine the foreign policy of the 
emperor-king. Austria was to cede all 
Italian territory as far as the Etsch, and, 
as regarded her German ])rovinces, to 
bow to the decisions of 
\ the central power in 

Frankfort. In case of 
dis])ute with this power 
. she was not to look to 

■ p \ Hungary for support. 

; \ Such a ))oint ol view 
‘ \ 'was wholly iiicomjiatible 
|P|P 3 >.y, with the traditions and 
Euro])eari jirestige of 
House of Hapsburg ; 
to yield would have been 
to resign the position of 
permanency and to begin 
the disruption of tlie 
monarchy. 

It was to be feared iliat 
Hungarian aggressiiui 
r could be met only by 

force. The federal allies, 
who had already jireparcd 
LATER LIFE for what they saw wamld 
resided in England, be a luild struggle, Wei'C 
»ing him during his now a])pieciaU'd at tlieir 
true van lie. I hey in- 
cluded the Servians and Croatians, who 
were already in open revolt against tlu' 
Magyars, and had been organised into a 
military force l)y (icorg Stratimirovt. 
The Baiiace of Croatia was a dignity in 
tht^ gift of the king, though his nominee 
was rcs])oiisil)le to Hungary. Since the 
outbreak of the revolution the ])osition 
had been held hy an Austrian general 
upon the military frontier “Jellacic. 

Though no professional di])lomatist, he 
performed a master-stioke of policy in 
securing to the sujiport of the dynasty the 
southern Slav movement fostered by the 
“Great Illyrian” party. He supported 
the majority of the Agram Landtag in 
their efforts to secure a separatiem from 
Hungary, thereby exposing himself to 
the violent denunciations of Batthyany’s 
Ministry, which demanded his dcjKisition. 
These outcries he disregarded, and 
pacified the court by exhorting tlic 
frontier regiments serving under Radetzky 
to remain true to their colours and 
to give their lives for the glory of 
Austria. The approbation of his comrades 
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in the imperial army strengtliened him in 
the conviction that it was his destiny to 
save the army and the Imperial house. He 
formed a Croatian army of 40,000 men, 
which was of no great military value, 
though its numbers, its impetuosity, and 
its extraordinary armament made it for- 
midable. The victories of the Italian 
. armv and the reconquest of 
* Milan raised the spirit of the 
to K"..„th Imperial Court. On August 
I2th the emperor returned to 
the summer palace of Schonbrunn, near 
Vienna, and proceeded to direct his policy 
in the conviction that he had an armed 
force on which he could rely, as it was now 
possible to reconcentrate troops by degrees 
in different parts of the empire. On August 
31st, 1848, an Imperial decree was issued to 
the palatine Archduke Stephen, who had 
hitherto enjoyed full powers as the royal 
representative in Hungary and Traiisyl- 
vania ; the contents of the decree referred 
to the necessity of enforcing the Prag- 
matic Sanction. Such was the answer 
to the preparations begun by Kossuth. 

This decree, together with a note from the 
Austrian Ministry upon the constitutional 
relations between Austria and Hungary, 
was at once accepted by Kossuth as a 
declaration of war, and was made the 
occasion of measures equivalent to open 
revolt. On September nth the Minister 
of Finance in a fiery speech, which roused 
his auditors to a frenzied excitement, de- 
clared himself ready to assume the 
dictatorship on the retirement of Bat- 
thyany’s Ministry. On the same day the 
Croatian army crossed the Drave and 
advanced upon Lake Flatten. 

The Vienna Democrats, who might con- 
sider themselves masters of the capital, 
had been won over to federal alliance with 
Hungary. The most j)ressing necessity 
was the restoration of a strong govern- 
ment which would secure respect for estab- 
lished authority, freedom of deliberation 

Illiterate Reichstag, and power 

.. . to carry out its conclusions. 

aeTe'rcV.t„ The Reichstag, however, pre- 
ferred to discuss a superficial 
and ill-conceived motion brought forward 
by Hans Kudlich, the youthful deputy from 
Silesia, for releasing peasant holdings from 
the burdens imposed on them by the over- 
lords. The work of this Reichstag, which 
contained a large number of illiterate 
deputies from Galicia, may be estimated 
from the fact that it showed a strong in- 
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clination to put the question of compensa- 
tion on one side. Dr. Alexander Bach was 
obliged to exert all his influence and that 
of the Ministry to secure a recognition of 
the fundamental principle, that the relief 
of peasant holdings should be carried out 
in legal form. The “ people of Vienna 
took little part in tliese negotiations ; 
their attention was concentrated upon the 
noisy outcries of the Democrats, who were 
in connection not only with the radical 
element of the Frankfort Parliament, but 
also with Hecker and his associates. 

As early as the middle of September a 
beginning was made with the task 
of fomenting disturbances among the 
working classes, and the retirement of the 
Ministry was demanded. Great excite- 
ment was created by the arrival of a large 
deputation from the Hungarian Reichstag, 
with which the riotous Viennese formed the 
tie of brotherhood in a festive celebration 
on September i6th. The Hungarians were 
able to count upon the friendship of the 
Austrian revolutionaries after their mani- 
festations of open hostility to the court. 
The Hungarian difficulty weakened the 
Radical imja'ession made by Radetzky’s 

^ again conceived hopes of over- 
throwing the Imperial house 
and forming a Federal Danube Republic. 
At the request of the archduke palatine, 
Count Louis Batthyany made- another 
attempt to form a constitutional Ministry 
on September 17th, with the object of 
abolishing Kossuth’s dictatorship ; how- 
ever, no practical result was achieved. 

The die had been already cast, and the 
military parly had established the necessity 
of restoring the imperial authority in Hun- 
gary by force of arms. The Archduke 
Stephen attempted to bring about a 
meeting with Jellacic, to induce him to 
evacuate Hungarian territory, but the 
banus excused himself ; at the same time 
the palatine was informed that Field- 
Marshal Lamberg had been ai)pointed 
commander-in-chief of the imperial troops 
in Hungary, and that the banus was under 
his orders. This was a measure entirely 
incompatible with the then existing Con- 
stitution. The archduke recognised that 
he would be forced to violate his constitu- 
tional obligations as a member of the 
Imperial house ; . he therefore secretly 
abandoned the country and betook him- 
self to his possessions in Schaumberg 
without making .any stay in Vienna. 
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When Count Lamberg attempted to take advisers upon some mutually acceptable 
up his post in the Hungarian capital he fell form of constitution for the empire, 
into the hands of Kossuth’s most desperate There was strong feeling in favour of 
adherents, and was cruelly murdered on placing all power in the hands of Prince 
September 28th, 1848, at the new suspen- Alfred Windisch-Graetz, and establishing 
sion bridge which unites Pcsth and Ofen. a military dictatorshipdn his person, with 
An irreparable breach with the dynasty the abolition of all representative bodies ; 
was thus made, and the civil war began, but for the moment this idea was not 
At the end of September the Hungarian ^ realised. Windisch-Graetz was 

national troops under General Moga, a force appointed field-marshal and 

chiefly composed of battalions of the line, i,^%ienna ^onimander-in-chief of all the 
defeated Jellacic and advanced into Lower tenna forces outside Italy, 

Austria. They were speedily followed by and undertook the task oferushing the revolt 
a Hungarian army which proposed to co- in Vienna and Hungary. The sul)jugation 
oj)erate with the revolted Viennese, who were of Vienna was an easy task, 
also fighting against the public eiuthorities. The garrison, consisting of troops of 
It was on October 6th, 1848, that the the line under Auersperg, had withdrawn 
Viennese mob burst into open revolt, the into a secure position outside the city 
occasion being the march of a grenadier on October 7th, where they joined hands 
battalion of the northern railway station with the troops of the banns Jellacic on 
for service against the Hungarians. The the Leitha. These forces gradually ])ene- 
democratic conspirators had been stirred trated the suburbs of Vienna. On OctoVxT 
up in behalf of republicanism by Johannes 21st the army of Prince Windisch-Graetz, 
Ronge, Julius Frdbel, and Karl Tausenau ; marching from Moravia, arrived at the 
they had done their best to inflame the Danube, crossed the river at Nussdorf, 
masses, had unhinged the minds of the and advanced with Auersjwg and Jellacic 
pojmlace to the point of rebellion, and upon the walls which enclosed Vienna. 

The Minister maintenance of jniblic The Democrats in power at \henna, who 

of Wnr'** impossible. The u])roar had secured the subservience of the 

Assassinated throughout tlu^ ('ity, meml)ers of the Reichstag remaining in 

and the Minister of War, Count the city, showed the courage of l)igotry. 
Latour, was murdered. The Radical They rejected the demands of Windisch- 
de])uties, Lohner, Borrosch, Fischhof, (iraetz, who required their submission, 
Schuselka, and others now perceived that the surrender of the War Minister’s 
they had been ])laying with fire and had murderers, and the dissolution of the 
burnt their fingers. Tliey were responsible students’ committees and of the demo- 
for the murder, in so far as they were cratic unions; they determined to dtdend 
unable to check the atrocities of the mob, Vienna until Hungary came to their hel}x 
which they had armed. Robert Blum, who, with Julius Frobel, had 

Once again the Imperial family aban- brought an address from the Frankfort 
doned the faithless capital and took refuge Democrats to Vienna, was a leading figure 
in the archbishop’s castle at Olrniitz. Tlie in the movement for resistance. Wenzel 
immediate task before the Government Messenhauser, the commander of the 
was to overpower the republican and National Guard, undertook the conduct 
anarchist movement in Vienna. In of the defence, and headed a division of 
Olrniitz the Government was re})resented combatants in person. The general 
by Wessenberg, and was also vigorously assault was delivered on October 28th. 
supported by Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, y.. Only in the Praterstern and in 

who had hastened to the court from th^PcTinrof Jagerzeile was any serious 
Radetzky’s camp. He had been employed Surrender^ resistance encountered. By 
not only on military service, but also in evening almost all the barri- 

diplomatic duties in Turin and Naples. cades in the suburbs had been carried, and 
He declared for the maintenance of the the troops were in possession of the 
constitutional monarchy, and supported streets leeiding over the glacis to the bas- 
the decree drafted by Wessenberg, to tions of the inner city, 
the effect that full support and un- On the next day there was a general 
limited power of action should be feeling in favour of surrender. Messen- 
accorded to the Reichstag summoned to hauser himself declared the hopelessness of 
Kremsier for discussion with the Imperial continuing the struggle, and advised a 
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general surrender. However, on the morn- 
ing of October 30th he was on the Tower of 
Stephan watching the struggle of Jellacic 
against the Hungarians at Schwcchat, and 
was unfortunately induced to ])roclaim the 
news of the Hungarian advance with an 
army of relief, thereby reviving the martial 
ardour of the desperadoes, who had already 
, begun a reign of terror in 
lenna s Vienna. He certainly opposed 

Terror^ the fanatics who clamoured for 
a resum])tion of the conflict ; but 
he quailed before tlie intimidation of the 
democratic ruffians, and resigned his com- 
mand without any attempt to secure the 
due observance of the armistice which had 
been already concluded with Windisrh- 
Graetz. On the 31st the held-marshal threw 
a few shells into the town to intimidate the 
furious ]noletariat ; but it was not until 
the afternoon that the imperial troops 
were able to make their way into the town. 
They arrived just in time to save the 
Imperial library and the museum of natural 
history from destruction by fire. 

Vienna was conquered on November ist, 
1848 ; those honourable and distinguished 
patriots who had sj)ent tlie montli of 
Octol)er in oppression and constant fear 
of death were liberated. The revolution 
in Austria could now be considered at an 
end. The ca])ture of Vienna cost the 
army sixty officers and 1,000 men killed 
and wounded. The number of the inhabi- 
tants, combatants and non-combatants, 
wlio were killed in the last days of Octolxu' 
can only ])e stated approximately. Dr. 
Anton Schulte, an eye-witness, estimated 
the number at 5,000. 

The next problem was the conduct of 
the war with Hungary, which had already 
raised an army of 100,000 men, and was 
in ])ossession of every fortress of importance 
in the country, with the exce])tion of Arad 
and Temesvar. The Battle of Schweehat, 
on October 30th, 1848, had ended with the 
retreat of the 30,000 men brought up by 
- General Moga. The energy of 
. the Hungarians had not been 

the tmperor . ^ importance of the 

occasion. A Hungarian victory 
at that time would have implied the relief 
of Vienna, and the question of the separa- 
tion of the Crown of Stephen from the 
House of Hajisburg would certainly have 
become of European importance. 

Upon the abdication of the Emperor 
Ferdinand and the renunciation of his 
brother, the Archduke Francis Charles, 


the Archduke Francis Joseph ascended the 
throne on December 2nd, 1848. On the 
same day Prince Windisch-Graetz ad- 
vanced iq)on the Danube with 43,000 
men and 2i{) guns, while General Count 
Franz Schlick started from Galicia with 
8,000 men, and General Balthasar von 
Simunich moved upon Neutra from the 
Waag with 4,000 men. After a series of 
conflicts — at Pressburgonthe 17th, at Raab 
on the 27th, at Moor on the 30th December, 
1848, and after the victory of Schlick at 
Kaschau on December nth, the jiro- 
visional Government under Kossuth was 
forced to abandon Pesth and to retire to 
Debreezin ; the lianate w^is s])eedily 
evacuated by the national troops, as soon 
as Jellacic, who now commanded an army 
corps under Windisch-Graetz, was able 
to act with the armed Servians. 

However, the field-marshal under-esti- 
mated the resisting jiower of the nation, 
which, as Kossuth rejiresented, was threat- 
ened with the loss of its ])olilical existence, 
and displayed extraordinary capacities of 
self-sacrifice and devt)tion in those danger- 
ous days. He was induced to advance into 
the district of the Up})er Theiss 
« ® with too weak a force, and 

urns or jjjg tn)ops, instead of 

ungnry halting in strong ])ositions at 
Ofen and Wait/am on the Danube and 
waiting lor the necessary reinforcements. 
The Battki oi Kapolna, on February 2()th 
and 27th, 1849, enabled Schlick to effect 
the desin'd junction, and could be regarded 
as a tactical victory. Strategically, how- 
ever, it imj)lied a turn of the scale in 
favour of the Hungarians ; they gradually 
concentrated under the Polish general 
Henryk Deml)inski and the Hungarian 
Ai thur (jorgey, and were aide to take the 
oftensiva^ at the end of March, 1849, under 
the general command of Gtirgey, who won 
a victory at Isaszegh, Gddollo, on April bth. 

Ludwig von Mclden, the representa- 
tive of Windisch-Graetz, who liad been 
recalled to Olmiitz, was forced to retire to 
the Kaab on Ai)ril 27th to avoid being 
surrounded. The town of Komorn had 
offered a bold resistance to the Austrian 
besiegers, who had hitherto failed to 
secure this base, which was of im])ortance 
for the further operations of the imperial 
army. General Moritz Perezel made a 
victorious advance into the banatc. 
General J o.seph Bern fought with varying 
success against the weak Austrian 
divisions in Transylvania under Puchner. 
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The remnants these were driven into with three corps to Arad without coming 
Wallachia on February 2otli. By April, into collision with the Russian contingents. 
1849, fortresses ot Ofen, Arad, and On August 5tli Dembinski was driven 
Temesvar alone remained in the occupa- back from Szoray to the neighbourhood of 
tion of the Austrians. Szegedin, and the Hungarian leaders could 

Tlie promulgation of a new constitution no longer avoid the conviction that their 
for the whole of Austria, dated March cause was lost. On August ixth, Kossuth 
4th, i 84(), was answered by Kossuth in a ^ , fled from Arad to Turkey. On 

})roclamation from Del)reczin on April * the ijth, Gorgey, who had been 

14th, dethroning the House of Hapslnirg. appointed dictator two days 

In si)ite of the armistice with Victor ^ ])reviously, surrendered with 

Fhnmanucl, Italy was as yet tof) (listurl)ed 31,000 men, 18,000 horse, 144 guns, and 
to permit the transference c)f Rach^tzky’s sixty standards, at Vilagos, to the Russian 
army to Hungary. Accordingly, on May general Count Rudiger. Further surrenders 
1st the Finperor Francis Jose])h concluded were made at Lugos, Boros- J end, Mehadia, 
a convention with Russia, who placed her and elsewhere. On October 5th, Kla])ka 
forces at his dis])osal for the subjugation of marched out of Komorn under tlie honour- 
Hungary, as ihv. existence of a Hungarian able cajutulation of Se])tembcr 27th. 
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Rej)ublic threatened a rel)ellion in Poland. Hungary was thus conquered by Austria 
It was now possible to raise an over- with Russian help. For an exaggeration 
whelming force for the subjection (^f the of her national claims, whic h was both 
brave Hungarian army. General Haynau historically and ])olitically unjustifiable, 
was recalled from the Italian campaign she paid with the loss of all her consti- 
to lead the Im])erial army in Hungary. tutional rights, and brought down grievous 
He advanced from Pressburg with ()o, 000 misfortune upon herself. 1 he Magyar 
Austrians, x2,ooo Russians, and 250 guns. nationalists had expected the Western 
. Jellacic led 44,o()o men and Powers to ap])rove their struggles for 
* c ‘"'penal independence ami to sup])ort the new 

. while the Russian field-marshal Magyar state against Austria and Russia ; 

in Hungary Paskevitch marched on they calculated peirticulaiiy npon help 

North Hungary by the Dukla Pass with from England. They were now to learn 
130,000 men and 4f)0 guns. Gorgey that the Hungarian question is not one 
rcjHilsed an attack delivered by Haynau ol Euro])ean importance, and that no 
at Komorn on july 2nd; on the iith one saw the necessity of an indefien- 
he was removcal from the command dent Hungarian army and Ministry of 
in favour of Dembinski, and defeated on Foreign Affairs except those Hungarian 
the same battlefield, then making a jioliticians whose motive was not patriot - 
masterly retreat through Upper Hungary ism but self-seeking in its worst form. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1848: THE TROOPS RESTING BEFORE THE BATTLE OF SCHLESWIG 

From the painting by I. Senne 



STRUGGLES OF GERMAN DUCHIES 

AND THE RISINGS OF THE SLAVS AND POLES 


AN entirely strong and healthy national 
feeling came to exj)ression in those 
“ sea-girt ” duchies, the masters of which 
had also been kings of Denmark since the 
fifteenth century. During the bitter * 
period of the struggle for the supremacy 
of the Baltic they had but rarely been able 
to assert their vested right to separate 
administration. They, however, had re- 
mained Cierman, whereas the royal branch 
of the House of Holstein-Oldenburg, one 
of the oldest ruling families in Germany, 
had ])referrcd to become Danish. The 
members of the ducal House of Holstein, 
which had undergone re])eated bifurcations, 
largely contributed to maintain German 
feeling in Schleswig and Holstein, and 
asserted their inde[)eridence with reference 
to their Danish cousinsby preserving tlieir 
relations with the empire and with their 
German neighbours. In the eighteenth 
century the consciousness of tiieir inde- 
P pendence was so strong among 

Of estates of the two duchies 

me Vienna 

*'****'** abolishing the assembly of the 
estates and establishing the ])arainountcy 
of the Danish branch of the House of 
Oldenburg, could not be executed in 
Schleswig and Holstein. 

The result of the Vienna Congress had 
been to secure the rights of the (jerman 
districts and to separate them definitely 
from Napoleon’s adherent. Metternich’s 
policy had bungled this question, like so 
many other national problems, by handing 
over Schleswig to tlic Danes, while in- 
cluding Holstein in the German Federation. 
Unity was, however, the thought that 
inspired the population of either country. 
This feeling increased in strength and 
became immediately operative when Den- 
mark was so impolitic as to defraud the Ger- 
mans by regulations which bore unjustly 
upon the imperial bank, founded in 1813. 

The disadvantages of Danish supre- 
macy then became manifest to the lowest 
peasant. Danish paper and copper were 


forced upon the duchies, while their 
good silver streamed away to Copenhagen. 
The struggle against this injustice was 
taken up by the German patriot leaders, 
who were able to make the dissension turn 
on a constitutional point after the publica- 
tion of the “ open letter ” of King Christian 
j, . VIII. On July 8th, 1848, he 
of intention of 


Supremacy 


the Danish Government, in 


the event of a failure of male 
heirs, to secure the succession to the un- 
divided “ general monarchy ” to the 
female line, in accordance with the Danish 
royal law. Christian’s only son, Frederic, 
was an invalid and childless, and the 
duchies had begun to speculate u}K.)n the 
demise of the Crown and the consequent 
liberation from a foreign rule. 

Their constitution recognised only suc- 
cession in the male line, a principle which 
would ])lace the power in the hands of the 
ducal House of Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg, while in Denmark the suc- 
cessor would be Prince Christian of Hol- 
stein-Soudeiinirg-Glucksburg, who had 
married Louise of Hesse-Cassel, a niece of 
Christian VIII. Schleswig had the pro- 
spect of complete separation from IXm- 
mark, and this object was approved in 
numerous public meetings and adopted as a 
guiding principle by the Assembly of these 
estates. Schleswig objected to separation 
from Holstein, and to any successor otlier 
than one in the male line of descent. 

Christian VIII. died on January 20th, 
1848, and was succeeded by his son, Fred- 
eric VII. This change and the 
Demand impression created by the 


Independence 


revolutions in Paris, Vienna, 


and Berlin confirmed the 
duchies in their resolve to grasp their 
rights and assert their national inde- 
pendence. Had the king met these desires 
with a full recognition of the provincial 
constitutions and the grant of a separate 
national position and administration, he 
would probably have been able to retain 
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possession of the two countries under some 
form of personal federation without ap- 
pealing to force of arms, and perhaps to 
secure their adherence for the future. 
He yielded, however, to the arguments of 
the “ Eider Danes,” who demanded the 
abandonment of Holstein and the incor- 
poration of Schleswig with Denmark, 
A N w regarding the Eider as the 
^ historical frontier of the Danish 

Government required 

a joint constitutional form of 
government, and induced the king to 
elect a Ministry from their number and 
to announce the incorporation of Schleswig 
in the Danish monarchy to the deputation 
from the Schleswig-Holstein provinces in 
Copenhagen, on March 22nd, 1848. 

Meanwhile, the Assembly of tlie estates 
at Rendsburg had determined to declare 
vtar u])on tlie Eider Danes. On March 
24th a provisional government for the two 
duchies was formed at Kiel, which was 
to be carried on in the name of Duke 
Christian of Augustenburg, at that time 
apparently a jirisoner in the hands of 
the Danes, until he secured liberty to 
govern his German territories in person. 

The new (jovernment was recognised 
both by the jiojmlation at large and by 
the garrisonsof the most important centres. 
It was unable, however, immediately to 
mobilise a force t'qui valent to the Danish 
army, and accordingly turned to Prussia 
for help. This step, which a]ipeared higlily 
politic at the moment, proved unfortunate 
in the result. The fate of the duchies was 
lienceforward bound uj) with tlie indecisive 
and vacillating policy of Frederic William 
IV., whose weakness became daily more 
obvious ; he was incajiable of fulfilling 
any single one of the many national duties 
of which he talked so glibly. 

His first stejis in the Schleswig-Holstein 
complication displayed extraordinary 
vigour. On Ajiril 3rd, 1848, two Prussian 
regiments of the Guard marched into Rends- 
p . burg, and their commander, 

russian General Eduard von Bonin, 

ultimatum on the ibth 
® '**** to the Danish troops, ordering 
tiiem to evacuate the duchy and the town 
of Schleswig, which they had seized after 
a victory at Ban on April 9th over the 
untrained Schleswig-Holstein troopis. On 
April 12th the Federal Council at Frank- 
fort recognised the jirovisional govern- 
ment at Kiel, and mobilised the tenth 
federal army corps, Hanover, Meck- 


lenburg, and Brunswick, for the protec- 
tion of the federal frontier. The Prussian 
. general Von Wr angel united this corps 
with his own troops, and fought the Battle 
of Schleswig on the 23rd, obliging the 
Danes to retreat to Alsen and Jutland. 

Throughout Germany the struggle of the 
duchies for liberation met with enthusi- 
astic support, and was regarded as a 
matter which affected the whole German 
race. There and in the duchies themselves 
Prussia’s jirompt action might well be 
considered as a token that Frecleric William 
was ready to accomjilish the national will 
as regarded the north frontier. Soon, how- 
ever, it became jilain that British and Rus- 
sian influence w'as able to check the energy 
of Prussia, and to confine her action to the 
conclusion of a j^eacc providing protection 
for the interests of the German duchies. 

The king was tormented with fears 
that he might be sujiporting some re- 
volutionary movement. He doubled tlu‘ 
morality of his ac tion, and was induced by 
the threats of Nicholas 1 ., his Russian 
brother-in-law, to begin negotiations with 
Denmark. These ended in the conclusion 
of a seven months’ armistice at Malmd on 

Prussia's 2()th, 1848, Prussia 

russia * to evacuate the 

Evacuation of , r c 1 1 'n 

„ . duchy of Schleswig. J hc^ 

c ® ^ ^ government of the duchies 
was to be undertaken by a, commission of 
five members, nominated jointly by Den- 
mark and Prussia. The Frankfort I’arlia- 
ment attempted to st‘curc the rejection of 
the conditions, to which Prussia had as- 
sented without consulting the imperial 
commissioner, Max von Gagcan, who had 
been despatched to the seat of war, these 
conditions being entirely opposed to 
German feeling. But the resolutions on 
the question were carried only I y small 
majorities; the Parliament was unable to 
ensure their realis.ition, and was event- 
ually forced to acquiesce in the armistice. 

Meanwhile the Assembly of the estates 
of Schleswig-Holstein hastily jiassedalaw 
declaring the universal liability of the 
po])ulation to military service, and retired 
in favour of a ” Constituent Provincial 
Assembly,” which passed a new constitu- 
tional law on Se])ternber 15th. The con- 
nection of the duchies with the Danish 
Crown was thereby affirmed to de[)end 
exclusively upon the person of the common 
ruler. The Danish members of the govern- 
ment commission declined to recognise the 
new constitution, and also demurred to the 
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election of dejmlies from Schleswig to the 
Frankfort Farliarnent. Shortly afterwards 
Denmark further withdrew her recognition 
of the government commission. The armis- 
tice expired without any success resulting 
from the attempts of Prussia to secure 
unanimity on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question among the Great Powers. War 
consi'quontly broke out again in February, 
iHqf). Victories were gained by Prussian 
and fediM'al trooi)s and by a Schleswig- 
Holstein corj)s, in which were many 
Prussian officers on furlough from the king 
at Fck('rnforde on April 5th, and Kold- 
ing on Aj)ril 2 jrd, 1^4'). On the other hand, 
the Schleswig-Holstein C()r])S was defeated 
while t)esieging the Danish fcjrtress of 
Fridericia, ami forced to retreat l)eyond 
tlu' Eider. On July loth, 1840, Th-ussiacon- 
{'lu(l(‘d a furtlaa' aimistica* with Denmark. 
'V\iv administialion of the duchies was 
entrusted to a commission composed of 
a Dane, a Prussian, and an Englishman. 

At th(' sam(' tinu* thc' government of 
Schleswig-Holst(.‘in was continued in Kiel 
in tlu' nanu‘ of the Provincial Assembly by 
Count Friedri(ii Keveiitlow and Will.t'hn 


Hart wig De^ 

Discontent 
Under Danish 
Oppression 


Deseler, a solicitor. I'lu'y tried 
to conchuh^ some arrange- 


ment with the king-duke on 
the one hand, and on the other 


])eople against Danish opj^ression, which 
was continually increasing in severity in 
S('hl(‘svvig. T1 k‘ (hw'otion of the German 
]>o]nihition and tlu' enthusiastic sujqK)rt 
of numerous voluntt'crs from cvvry part 
ol Germany raised the availaliU* forces 


to 30,000 men and even made it pos- 
sible to equi]) a Schleswig-Holstein 
fleet. In the summer of 1850, Prussia 


gave way to the re])reseutations of 
the Powers, and concluded the “ Simple 
Peat'c ” with Denmark on July 2nd. 
Schleswig-Holstein then began the struggle 
lor inde])endt‘nce on their own resources. 

They wt)uld have had some hope of suc- 
cess with a better general than Wilhelm von 
Willisen, and if Prussia had not recalled her 


officers on furlough. Willisen retired from 
the battle of Idstedt, July 24th, before 
the issue had been decided, and began a 
])remature retreat. He failed to j)ro- 
secute the advantage gained at Missunde 
on September 12th, and retired from 
Friedrichstadt without making any im- 
pression, after sacrificing 400 meu in 
a useless attempt to storm the jdace. 
The German Federation, which had been 


again convoked at Frankfort, revoked its 
previous decisions, in which it had recog- 
nised the rights of the duchies to determine 
their own existence, and assented to the 
j)eace concluded by Prussia. An Austrian 
army corps set out for the disarmament 
of the duchies. Though the Provincial 
Assembly still ])ossessed an unbeaten army 
The Ignoble f'lUy equipped it 

Method, 
of Denmark 

of Austria and Prussia to dis- 
l)and the army, and acknowledge the 
Danish occu})ationof the twoducliies. From 
1852 Denmark did her utmost to under- 
mine the prc)Sj)erity of her (ierman subjects 
and to crush their national as])irations. 

Such igneffile methods *iailecl to ])rc)duce 
the desired result. Neither the faith- 
lc‘ssness of the Ihussian Go\a‘rninent nor 
tlie arbitrary oppression of the Danes 
could break the national spirit of tlit* North 
(ierman march(*s. On the deat h of Fredcaic 
VIE, on November I5tli, i8()j, tlic'y again 
asserted their national rights. Prussia had 
become convinced of their power and 
ol the strength of thc'ir national leeling, 
and took the' o])])ortunity of atoning lor 
her |)revious injustice. 

Of the many quixotic entcaprises calk'd 
into life by the* “ nation’s sjiring ” of 1848, 
one of the? wildest was certainly the Slav 
(rongress opened in Prague* on Junc^ 2nd. 
Here the catchword of Slav solidarity was 
])roclaimed and the idea of “ Panslavism ” 
discovered, which even now cein raise fore- 
bodings in anxious hearts, although half 
a century lias in no way contributed to the 
realisation of the idea. At a time when the 
nations of Eurojie were called upon to 
determine their different destinies, it was 
only natural that the Slavs should be 
anxious to assert their demands. Then* 
were Slav peojiles whiicii had long been 
deprived ol thc'ir national rights, and 
otliers, such as the Slovaks and ]iart of 
the southern Slavs, who had never en- 
«. . ll‘(^ exercise of their 

ofVhc period of 

Slavs^ severe trial had begun ; it was 
for them to show whether they 
were capable of any internal development 
and able to rise to the level of national 
independence, or whether not even the 
gift of political freedom would help them 
to carry out that measure of social sub- 
ordination which is indispensable to the 
uniform development of culture. The 
first attempts in this direction were 
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somewhat of a failure ; they proved to 
contemporaries and to posterity that the 
Slavs were still in the primary stages of 
political training, that the attainment of 
practical result was hindered by the ex- 
travagance of their demands, their over- 
weening and almost comical self-conceit, 
and that for the creation of 
states they possessed little or 
no capacity. The differences 
existing in their relations with 
other peoples, the lack of uni- 
formity in the economic con- 
ditions under which they 
lived, the want of political 
training and experience — 
these were facts which they 
overlooked. They forgot the 
need of prestige and import- 
ance acquired by and within 
their own body, and con- 
sidered of chief importance 

preparations on a large scale, the historian palacky 

which could never lead to The Czech historian and politician, 
, , Franz Palacky, became mflneiitial 

any lasting political success, at the imperial court in Olmiitz. He 
Wnrl 4l-inir nr+inn was born in 1 708 and died in 1870. 


a congress of European nations to found 
Pan-Slavonic states. These states were to 
include Czechia — Bohemia and Moravia— 
a Galician - Silesian state, Posen under 



Had their action been 
limited to forwarding the common interests 
of the Austrian Sla\'s it might have 
been possible to produce a political pro- 
gramme dealing with this question, to 
demand a central Parliament, and, 
through op})osition to the Hungarian 
su])reinacy, to assert the rights of the 
Slav majority as against the (Germans, 
Magyars, and Italians. But 
the particijiation of the Polei> 
in the movement, the a])pear- 
ance of the Russian radical 
democrat Michael Bakunin, 
and of Turkish subjects, in- 
finitely extended the range 
[)f the questions in disimte, 
and led to propositions of the 
most arbitrary natuie, the 
accomplishment of which was 
entirely beyond the sphere of 
jiractical politics. Panslav- 
ism, as a movement, was from 
the outset deprived of all 



Prussian supremacy, until the fragments 
of Poland could be united into an 
independent Polish kingdom, and a 
kingdom of Slovenia which 
was to unite the Slav popu- 
lation of Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and the seaboard. 
The Slav states hitherto 
under Hapsburg supremacy 
were to form a federal state ; 
the German hereditary dom- 
ains were to be graciously 
accorded the option of enter- 
ing the federation, or of 
joining the state which the 
Frankfort Parliament was to 
create. The attitude of the 
Slovaks, Croatians, and Ser- 
vians w'ould be determined 
by the readiness of the Mag- 
yars to grant them full 
inde})endencc. Should the 
grant be refused, it would be necessary to 
form a Slovak and a Croatian state. All 
these achievements the members of the 
congress considered practicable, though 
they were forced to admit that the Slavs, 
whom they assumed to be inspired by the 
strongest as])irations for freedom and 
iustic(^ were continually attempting to 
aggrandise themselves at one 
another’s ex]:)ense ; the Poles, 
the Kutheiiiaiis, and the 
Croatians rcs})ecti\T'ly, con- 
sidered their most dangerous 
enemies to lie the Russians, 
the Poles, and the Servians. 

The Czech students in 
Prague had armed and or- 
ganised a guard of honour 
for the congress. They made 
not the smallest attempt to 
conceal their hatred of the 
Germans ; Germanism to them 
anathema, and they 


LOUIS MIEROSLAWSKI 
A learned visionary who believed waS _ 

importance by the inveterate wo?k yearned for the chance of dis'- 

failing of the Slav politicians, Posen in i 848 , and fought ^ the playing their heroism in an 

■ • ' f. . head of the rebels at Xions. ^ 


which was to set no limit to the 
measure of their claims, and to represent 
themselves as stronger than they were. 

Greatly to the disgust of its organisers, 
among whom were several Austrian con- 
servative nobles, the Slav Congress be- 
came an arena for the promulgation of 
democratic theories, while it waited for 


anti-German struggde, as the 
Poles had done against Russia. They were 
supported by the middle-class citizens, and 
the working classes were easily induced to 
join in a noisy demonstration on June 12th, 
1848, against Prince Alfred Windisch- 
Graetz,the general commanding in Prague, 
as he had refused the students a grant of 


STRUGGLES OF GERMAN DUCHIES 


sixty thousand cartridges and a battery 
of horse artillery. The demonstration de- 
veloped into a revolt, which the Czech 
leaders used as evidence for their cause, 
though it was to be referred ratlier to the 
disorderly character of the Czech mob 
than to any dcgiee of national enthusiasm. 
The members of the congress were very 
disagreeably surprised, and decamped with 
the utmost rapidity when they found them- 
selves reputed to favour the scheme for 
advancing Slav solidarity by street fights. 

The Vienna government, then thoroughly 
cowed and trembling before the mol), 
made a wholly unnecessary attempt 
at intervention. Prince Windisch-Graetz, 
however, remained master of the situa- 
tion, overpowered the rebels by force 
of arms, and secured tlie unconditional 
submission of Prague. He was s])eedily 
master of all Bohemia. The party of 
Franz Palacky, the Czech historian and 
}K)litician, at once dro])pcd tlie programme 
of tlie congress in its entirety, abandoned 
the ideal of Panslavism, and ])laced tliem- 
selvcs at the dis])osal of the Austrian 
Government. Czech democratism was 
an exploded idea ; the conservative Czechs 
'I'c r I j j survived its downfall 
The Exploded co-operated in the 

Democratism against the- (,c.rnan 

democrats, and uttempt(‘d to 
l)ring their national ideas into harmony 
with the continuance of Austria as domi- 
nant power. Palacky became influential 
at the imperial court in Olrniitz and pro- 
})osed the transference of the Reichstag 
to Kremsier, where his subordinate, 
Ladislaus Rieger, took an important 
share, in the disrui)ti()n of ])opuIar re})re- 
sentation by the derision which he cast 
upon the German Democrats. 

The Austrian Slavs had acquired a highly 
favourable position by their victory over 
the revolutionary Magyars, an achieve- 
ment in which the Croatians had a very 
considerable share. They might the more 
easily have l)ecome paramount, as the 
Germans had injured their cause by their 
senseless radicalism. Their fruitless 
attempt to secure a paramount position in 
Bohemia gave them a share in the conduct 
of the state ; this they could claim by 
reason of the strength and ])roductive 
force of their race and of their undeniable 
capacity for administrative detail, had 
they conceded to the Germans the 
position to which these latter were 
entitled by_ the development of the 


Hapsburg monarchy and its destiny 
in the system of European states. 
The year 1848 might perhaps have 
altorded an opportunity for the restora- 
tion of Polish independence had the 
leaders of the national policy been able to 
find the only path which could guide them 
to success. Any attempt in this direction 
P ought to have been confined to 

of^ihe territory occupied by Russia ; 

Poles force that might have been 

raised for the cause of patriotism 
could have been best employed upon 
Russian soil. Russia was entirely isolated ; 
it was inconceivable that any European 
Power could have come to her help, 
as Prussia had come in 1831, if she 
had been at war with the Polish nation. 

Austria was unable to prevent Galicia 
from i)articipation in a Polish revolt. 
Prussia had been won over as far as 
possible to the Polish side, for her posses- 
sions in Posen had been secured from any 
amalgamation with an independent Polish 
state. The approval of the German Par- 
liament was as firmly guaranteed to the 
Polish nationalists as was the sup}>ort 
of the French Republic, ju'ovided that 
German interests were not endangered. 

Exactly the o])positc course was pur- 
sued : the movement began with a rising 
in Posen, with threats against Prussia, 
with fire and slaughter in (jcrman com- 
munities, with the rejection of German 
culture, which could not have been more 
disastrous to Polish civilisation than the 
arbitrary and cruel domination of Russian 
officials and police. Louis of Mieroslaws- 
ki, a learned visionary but no politician, 
calculated upon a victory of European 
democracy, and thought it advisable to 
forward the movement in Prussia, where 
the conservative [)ower seemed most 
strongly rooted. He therefore began his 
revolutionary wairk in Posen, after the 
movement of March had set him free to 
act. On April 29th, 1848, he fought an 
unsuccessful battle at the head of 
. if), 000 rebels against Colonel 
RisiV* Heinrich von Brandt at Xions ; 

on the 30th he drove back a 
l^russian corps at Miloslaw. However, he 
gained no support from the Russian Poles, 
and democratic intrigue was unable to 
destroy the discipline of the Prussian 
army, so that the campaign in Posen was 
hopeless ; by the close of May it had come 
to an end, the armed bands were dis- 
persed, and Mieroslawski driven into exile. 
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European spirit of democracy which 
^ was desirous of overtlirowing existing 
states, ])lanting its banner upon tlie ruins, 
and founding in its shadow new bodies 
politic of the nature of which no Demo- 
crat had the remotest idea, had been 
utterly defeated in France at a time 
when Italy, Germany, and Austria were 
the scene of wild enthusiasm and bloody 
self-sacrifice. Democratic ho])es ran the 
course of all political ideals. The jirocess 
of realisation suddenly discloses tlie fact 
that every mind lias Us own concejition of 
any ideal, which may assume the most 
varied forms when t ranslated into ])ract ice. 

A nation desirous of asserting its su})re- 
macy may a])])ear a unity whiU* struggling 
against an incompetent government ; but 
as soon as the question of establishing the 
national supremacy arises, numbers of 
different interests become prominent, 
which cannot be adequately satisfied by 
any one constitutional form. 
The simultaneous fulfilment of 
the liopes which arcM^ommon to 
all is rendered impossible, not 
only by inequality of matiaial wealth, but 
also by the contest for j)ower, the exercisii 
of which necessarily implies the accumu- 
lation of pri\aleges on one side with a 
corres})onding limitation on the other. 

WIk'U the (^oo representative's of tlie 
French nation declared France a republic 
on May 4th, 184S, the majority of the 
electors considered the revolution con- 
cluded, and demanded a ])ublic admini- 
stration capable of maintaining peace and 
order and removing the burdens which 
o])pressed the taxjniyer. The executive 
committee chosen on May loth, the presi- 
dent’s chair being occu])ied by the great 
physicist Dominique Fram^ois Arago, fully 
recognised the importance of the duty 
with which the country had entrusted 
it, and was resolvc^d hc'iiourably to 
carry out the task. But in the first days 
of its existence the committee found itself 
confronted by an organised opposition. 


France 
Declared a 
Republic 


Lraders 
of the 
Radicals 


of 


]xay 


which, though excluded from the Govern- 
ment, claimed the right of tierforming its 
functions. Each party was composed of 
Democrats, government and opposition 
alike ; each entered the lists in the name 
of the sovereign peo])le, those elected by 
the moneyed classes as well as 
the leaders of the idle or 
unemj)loyed, who for two 
months had becui in receipt 
for worthless labour in the 
national factories ” of France. 

On May 15th the attack on the dominant 
party w^as l)egun by the Radicals, who 
were pursuing ideals of communism or 
])()litical socialism, or were anxious merely 
for the possession of })ower which they 
might use to their own advantage. They 
toiind their excuse in the general sym- 
])athy for Poland. Tlie leaders were 
Louis Blanc, L. A. Blanqui, P. J. Proud- 
hon, Etienne Cabet, and Fraiu^ois Vincent 
Raspail. Ledru-Rollin declined to join the 
party. They had no sooner gained ])os- 
session of the H(3tel de Ville than a lew 
battalions of the National Guard arrived 
op])ortunely and dispersed the masses. 

The leaders of the conspiracy were 
arraigned before the court of Bourges, 
whicli proceeded against them with great 
severity, while the national factories 
were closed. They had cost France 
£10,000 daily, and were nothing more than 
a meeting-ground for malcontents and 
sedition. This measure, coupled with an 
order to the workmen to report themselves 
for service in the provinces, })roduced the 
June revolt, a jieriixl of street fighting, in 
. which the radical Democrats, 

The Struggle gathered round the red 

„ flag, carried on a life and death 
^ ^ struggle with the republican 

Democrats, whose watchword was the “ Re- 
]niblique sans phrase.” The monarchists 
naturally sided with the republican 
Government, to which the line troops and 
the National Guard were also faithful. 
The Minister of War, General Louis Eugene 
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Cavaignac, who had won distinction in 
Algiers, supported by the generals Lamori- 
ciere and Damesne, on June 23rd success- 
fully conducted the resistance to the bands 
advancing from the 
suburbs to the centre of 
Paris. The ‘"Reds,” how- 
ever, declined to yield, 
and on June 24th the 
National Assembly gave 
Cavaignac the diet at or- 
vShip. He declared Paris 
in a state of siege, and 
pursued the rebels to the 
suburb of Sainte-Antoine, 
where a fearful massacre 
on June 27th made an 
end of the revolt. The 
victory had been gained 
at heavy cost ; thousands 
of wounded lay in the 
hospitals of Paris and its 
environs. The number 
of lives lost has never 
been determined, but it 
equalled the carnage of 
many a great battle, and 
included nine generals and several deputies. 
An important reaction in })ublic feeling 
had s.d in ; the people’s favour was now 
given to the conservative ])arties, and any 
comi)roinisc with the Radic a’s was o})pose(i. 
The democratic republic 
was based on the co- 
operation of the former 
“constitutionalists.” 

Thiers. Montaleinbert, 
and Odilon Barrot again 
became prominent figures., 

Cavaignac was certainly 
installed at the head of 
the executive committee ; 
his popularity palecl 
apace, however, as he did 
not possess the art of 
conciliating the bourgeois 
by brilliant speeches or 
promise's of relief from 
taxation. The constitu- 
tion, which was ratified 
after two months’ dis- 
cussion by the National 
Assembly, preserved the 


DOMINIQUE FRANCOIS ARAGO 
After France had been declared a republic, 
on May 4th, 1848, a capable public adminis- 
tration was demanded, and an executiv^e 
committee was formed with Arago, the great 
astronomer and physicist, who had taken 
part in the Revolution of 18:to, as a member. 


influencing the masses and prepared the 
path to supremacy for an ambitious 
member of the Bonaparte family, who had 
been repeatedly elected as a popular 
representative, and had 
held a seat in the National 
Assembly since September 
2()th, 1848. From the 
date of his flight from 
Ham Louis Napoleon had 
lived in England in close 
retirement. The outbreak 
of the February revolu- 
tion inspired him with 
great hopes for his future ; 
he had, however, learned 
too much from Strassburg 
and Boulogne to act as 
})recipitately as his sup- 
port('rs in France desired. 
He remained strong in 
the conviction that his 
time would come, a 
thought which relieved 
the tedium of waiting 
for the moment when he 
might venture to act. 
He tendered his tlianks to the republic 
for ])ermission to ndurn to his native 
land after so many years of pro- 
scri])tion and banishment ; he assured 
the. deputies who were his colleagues of 
the zeal and devotion 
which he would bring to 
their labours, which had 
hitherto been known to 
him only “ by reading 
and meditation.” His 
can d i d a t u r e for t he 
jwsident’s cliair was then 
accepted not only by his 
personal friends and by 
the adherents of the 
Bonapartist empire, but 
also by numerous 
members of conservative 
tendencies, who saw in 
uncomjn'omising Republi- 
cans like Cavaignac no 
hope of salvation from 
the terrors of anarchy. 
They were followed by 

ultramontaneSjOrleanists, 

fundamental principle of that 'year, he tkere completed his “Histoire legitimists, and socialists, 
the people’s sovereignty, la fe^volution," returning later to France. 

The choice of a i)resident of the republic 
was not left to the deputies, but was to 
be decided by a plebiscite. This provision 
opened the way to agitators capable of 



LOUIS BLANC 

Socialist and historian, he was appointed a 
member of the Provisional Government in 
1848 ; escaping to London on being unjustly 
accutod of complicity in the distun>ances of 


who objected to the 
republican doctrinaires, and used their 
influence in the election which took place 
on December loth, 1848. Against the 
one and a half millions who supported 
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Cavaignac, an unexpectedly large majority 
of five and a half millions voted for the 
son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense 
Beauharnais. As a politician no one 
considered him of any 
account, but every party 
hoped . to be able to use 
him for their own pur- 
poses or for the special 
objects of their ambitious 
or office-seeking leaders. 

The behaviour of the 
National Assembly was 
not very flattering when 
the result of the voting 
was announced on 
December 2oth. “ Some, 
who were near Louis 
Bonaparte’s seat,” says 
Victor Hugo, ” expressed 
approval ; the rest of the 
Assembly i3res(Tvcd a cold 
silence. Marrast, the 


of Europe. The president of the citizen 
republic was thus a member of the 
family of that great conqueror and sub- 
duer of the world whose remembrance 
aroused feelings of pride 
in every Frenchman, if 
his patriotism were not 
V choked by legitimism ; it 

was a problem difficult 
■ of explanation. No one 
knew whether the presi- 
dent was to be addressed 
as Prince, Highness, Sir, 
Monseigneur, or Citizen. 
To something greater he 
was bound to grow, or a 
revolution would forth- 
with hurl him back into 
the obscurity whence he 
had so suddenly emerged. 
But of revolution France 
had had more than 
enough. ” Gain and the 



PIERRE JOSEPH PROUDHON 


})resident, invited the An advanced Socialist. Proudhon published enjoyment of it” was 
chosen candidate to take asserting that “ Property is theft.” In fho wPltchworrl qnrl T nnic 

fhp nnih T rMiio sentenced to three years* im- I'lC waunworcl, and J.OUIS 

me oaill. I^OUIS LSOna- pnsonment for the violence of his utter- Napolcon aCCCPtcd it 
Jiarte, buttoned up in a and in lHf>8 received a similar sentence, HugO claims to 


black coat, the cross of the Legion of 
Honour on his breast, passed through the 
door on tlie right, ascended the tribune, 
and calmly rejieated the words after 
Marrast ; he then read a speech, with the 
unpleasant accent peculiar 
to him interrupted by a 
few cries of assent. He 
])leased Ins hearers by 
his unstinted praise of 
Cavaignac. In a few 
moments he had finished, 
and left the tribune amitl 
a general shout of ‘ Long 
live the rejniblic !’ but 
with none of the cheers 
which had accompanied 
Cavaignac.” Thus ” the 
new man ” was received 
with much discontent and 
indifference, with scanty 
respect, and with no 
single spark of enthusi- 
asm. He was, indeed. 



have shown him the fundamental principles 
of the art of government at the first 
dinner in the Elysee. Ignorance of the 
p(H.)])le’s desires, disregard of the national 
])ride, had led to the downfall of Louis 
• Philippe; the most im- 
])ortant thing was to raise 
the standard of peace. 
” And how ? ” asked the 
prince. ” By the triumphs 
of industry and progress, 
by great artistic, literary, 
and scientific efforts. The 
labour of the nation can 
create marvels. France 
is a nation of conquerors ; 
if she does not conquer 
with the sword, she will 
conquer by her genius 
and talent. Keep that 
fact in view and you will 
advance ; forget it, and 
you are lost.” Louis did 
not possess this power of 


LOUIS EUGENE CAVAIGNAC v.. 

without genius or fire this distinguished general became expression but with the 

1 r ^ , Minister of War, and earned his success on . nui wim me 

ana oi very moderate the field into his office of military dictator, idea he had loncf been 

capacity * but he ^ nromntlv ouftlllnty thf» Tiin(» iruciirrwrfirtn. H#» ... ® 

stood the effe 


promptly quelling the June insurrection. He ^ 

uncicr- candidate for the presidency of the lamiiiar. 

C t of republic when Louis Napoleon was elected. crcaSCd 


He now in- 

his grasp of it. 

commonplaces and the baser motives of He knew that men get tired of great 

his political instruments, and was therefore movements, political convulsion, hypo- 

able to attract both the interest of France critical posing. Most people are out of 

and the general attention of the whole breath after they have puffed themselves 
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like the frog in the fable, 
to rec(.vcr their wind, 
desire for quietude pre- 
vailed, Napoleon the 
citoyen was secure of the 
favour of France. The 
moment he ap})ealed to 
“ great feelings ” his art 
had reached its limits 
and he became childish 
and insignificant. His 
political leanings favoured 
the Liberalism for which 
the society of Paris had 
created the July kingdom. 
This tendency was shown 
in his ajipoint merit of 
Odilon Barrot as head of 
his Ministry, and of 
E dona r d I) r o u y n d e 
I’Huys, one of his personal 
adherents, as First 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Desire to secure the 


and need a rest 
As long as this 



VICTOR HUGO 

Greatest among the poets of France, Victor 
Hugo claimed to have shown Louis Napoleon 
the fundamental principles of the art of 
government, advising him at the first dinner 
in the Elys<!'e to raise the standard pf peace. 


constituted authority against further 
attacks of the “ Reds’’ was the dominant 
feeling which influenced 
the elections to the 
National Assembly. By 
the election law, which 
formed part ot the con- 
stitution, these wert^ held 
in May, 1849. 
majority were former 
Royalists and Constitu- 
tionalists, who began of 
express jiiirjiose a re- 
actionary ]K)iicy aftcM' the 
revolt of the Communists 
in June, 1848. Fearful 
of tlie Italian democracy, 
into the arms of whicli 
Piedmont had rushed, 
France let sli}) the favour- 
able opportunity of 
fostering the Italian 
movement for unity and 
of taking Austria’s ])lac'e 



OVERTHROWING THE CONSTITUTION : THE COUP D’ETAT OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 
Returning to France in 1848, after a few years of quiet seclusion in England, Louis Napoleon was elected deputy for 
Paris in the Constituent Assembly of June, and in December was elected president. But it was not long before he 
quarrelled with the Chambers, carrying out a coup d’etat on December 1st, 1851, by overthrowing the constitution. 
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The son of Louis Bonaparte, brother of the great Napoleon, Louis Napoleon had engaged in various schemes to recover 
the throne of France before his coup d’etat in 1851 prepared the way for his election to the throne of his illustrious uncle. 
On December 2nd, 1852, the Empire was proclaimed with Louis Napoleon as Napoleon III. On January 2i»th, 1853, he 
married Eugt'nie de Montijo, a Spanish countess, and twenty years later, on January <>th, 1873, died in England. 


in the peninsula. Ha<l she li.stened to 
Charles Albert’s ajipeal for help, the defeat 
of Novara could have been avoided, and 
the Austrian (ioverniuent would not have 
gained strength enough to become the 
centre of a reactionary movement which 
speedily interfered both witli tlie revo- 
lutionary desires of the l\adi('als and the 
more modest demands of tin? moderate- 
minded friends of freedom. 

Louis Bonaparte fully appreciated the 
fact that the sentiments of the })0})ulation 
at large were favourable to a revival of 
The Pone’s g<^vernmental energy through- 
Supremacy almost the whole of Europe 

the mob, wliich were as passion- 
ately excited as they were morally de- 
graded, had restored confidence, among tlie 
moneyed classes and tliose who desired 
peace, in the power of religious guidance 
and education. For these reasons lie 
acquiesced in the restoration of the 
temporal supremacy of the Pope, which 
the democracy had abolished, thereby 
rendering the greatest of all possible 
services to the ultramontanes. 

In March, 1848, Pius IX., the “ National 
Pope,” had assented to the introduction 
wUhin the states of the Church of a 

M 


constitutional form of govtM'ument. At the 
same time he had ]>u1)licly condemned the 
war of Piedmont and the shares taken in 
it by the Roman troops, which he had been 
imalile to jirevent. This stej) had con- 
siderably damped ])ublic eutlmsiasm in his 
behalf. Roman feeling also dt^elared 
against him when he ri'fused his assent to 
the liberal legislation of the Chambers 
and transferred tjie government to the 
hands of Count Pc^llegrino de Rossi. The 
count’s murder, on November 15th, 1848, 
marked the begiiuiing of a revolution in 
Rome which ended with the imjnisonment 
of the Pope in the Quirinal, his flight to 
the Nea])olitan fortress of (lacta on 
November 27th, and the establishment 
of a ])rovisional govtanmenl. 

The Pojie w'as now inclined to avail 
liimself of the services offered by Pied- 
mont for the recovery of his power. 
However, the constituent National As- 
sembly at Rome, which was opened 
on February 5th, i84(), voted for the 
restoration of the Roman republic by 
120 votes against 23, and challenged the 
Po})e to request the armed interference of 
tlie Catholic Powers in his favour. The 
Roman republic became the central point 
of the movement for Italian unity, and was 
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joined by Venice, Tuscany, and Sicily. 
Mazzini was the head of the triumvirate 
which held the executive power ; Giuseppe 
Garibaldi directed the forces for national 
defence, of which 
Rome was now 
made the head- 
quarters. T h e 
“democratic 
republic “ which 
was being organ- 
ised in France 
would have no 
dealings with the 
descendants of 
the Carbonari, or 
with the chiefs 
of the revo- 
lut ionary party 
in Europe. It 
considered alli- 
ance with the 
clericals abso- 
lutely indispens- 
able to its own 
preservation. 

Hence came the 
agreement to co- 
operate wit ti 
Austria, Spain, 
and Naples for 
the purpose of 
restoring the Po])e to his temporal power. 
Twenty thousand men were at once 
despatched under Marshal Oudinot, and 
occu])ied the harbour town of Civita 
Vecchia on Aj)ril 25th, 1849. 

The president, however, had no intent ion 
of reimposing upon the Romans ])apal 
absolutism, with all the scandals of such 
a government. He sent out his trusty 
agent, Ferdinand de Lesseps, to effect 
some compromise between the Pope and 
the ’Romans which should result in the 
establishment of a moderate Liberal 
government. Oudinot, however, made a 
premature appeal to force of ■ arms. He 
suffered a reverse before the walls of 
Rome on April 30th, and the military 
honour of France, which a descendant 
of Napoleon could not afford to dis- 
regard, demanded the conquest of the 
Eternal City. Republican soldiers thus 
found themselves co-operating with the 
reactionary Austrians, who entered 
Boulogne on May 19th, and reduced half 
of Ancona to ashes. On June 20th, the 
bombardment of Rome began, in the 
course of which many of the most splendid 
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THE POPE PIUS IX. 

Succeeding Gregory XVI. in 1840, Pope Pius IX. introduced a series 
of reforms and won the affections of the populace. During the 
revolutionary fever of 1H48, however, he opposed the public desire 
for a war with Austria, and the mob became so menacing that he 
found it expedient to make his escape from the Quirinal in disguise. 


monuments of artistic skill were destroyed. 
The city was forced to surrender on July 
3rd, 1849, after Garibaldi had marched 
away with 3,000 volunteers. By its 

attitude upon the 
Roman question, 
and by its re- 
fusal of support 
to the German 
Democrats, who 
were making 
their last efforts 
in the autumn 
of 1849 for the 
establishment of 
Republicanism in 
Germany, the 
French Republic 
gradually lost 
touch with the 
democratic 
p r i n c i }) 1 e s on 
which it was 
based. Its in- 
ternal disruption 
was expedited 
by the clumsi- 
ness of its con- 
stitution. A 
Chamber pro- 
vided with full 
legislative })ower 
and indissoluble for three years con- 
fronted a president elected by the votes 
of a nation to an otlice tenable for only 
four years, on the expiration of which he 
was at once eligible for re-election. 

Honest Republicans had foreseen that 
election 'by the nation would give the 
president a superfluous prestige and 
a dangerous aincmnt of power ; l)ut the 
majorily of the Constituent Assembly had 
been “ ins})ired with hatred of the rejmblic. 

They were anxious to have an 
independent ])ower ’side by side 
with the Assembly, perhaps 
with the object of afterwards 
restoring the monarchy.” This object 
Louis Bonaparte was busily prosecuting. 
On October 31st, 1849, he issued a message 
to the country, in which he gave himself 
out to be the representative of the Napo- 
leonic system, and explained the main- 
tenance of j^eace and social order to be 
dep^endent upon his own position. Under 
pressure from public opinion, the Chamber 
passed a new electoral law on May 31st, 
1850, which abolished about three millions 
out of ten million votes, chiefly those of 


Napoleon's 
Message 
to the Nation 


THE SECOND REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 


town electors, and required the presence 
of a quarter of the electorate to form 
a quorum. The Radicals were deeply 
incensed at this measure, and the Conserva- 
tives by no means satisfied. The president 
attempted to impress his personality on 
the people by making numerous tours 
through the country, and to conciliate 
the original electorate, to whose decision 
alone he was ready to bow. 

A whole year passed before he ventured 
upon any definite steps ; at one time 
the Chamber showed its power, 
at another it would display 
compliance. However, he could 
not secure the three-quarters 
majority necessary for determining a 
revision of the constitution, although 
seventy-nine out of eighty-five general 
rourK'iilors supported the proposal. There 
could be no doubt that the presidential 
election of May, 1852, would have forced 
on the revision., for the reason that Louis 


The Waiting 

Policy 

of Napoleon 


Napoleon would have been elected by an 
enormous majority, though the constitu- 
tion did not i^ermit immediate re-election. 
A revolt of tins nature on the pari of the 


whole population against the law would 
hardly have contributed to strengthen the 
social order which rests upon constitu- 
tionally established rights ; the excite- 
ment of the elections might have produced 
a fresh outbreak of radicalism, which was 
especially strong in the south of France, 
at Marseilles and Bordeaux, lire fear of 
some such movement was felt in cottage 
and palace alike, and was only to l)c 
obviated by a monarchical govanninent. 

No hope of matciial improvement in the 
conditions of life could be ilrawn from 
the sj>eeches delivered in the Chamber, 
with their vain acrimony, their bomlxistic 
self- laudation, and their desire for im- 
mediate advantage. The childlike belief 
in the capacity and zeal of a national 
representative assemldy was dc^stroyed 
for ever by the experience of twenty years. 
The Parlianaent was utterly inroni})et('nt 
to avert a cou]) d’etat, a danger which 
had been forct'd upon its liotice in the 
autumn of 1851. It had declined a pro- 
])osaI to secure its command of tin* army 
by legislation, although the grownig 
popularity of the new Caesar with the 
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army was perfectly obvious, and though 
General Saint-Arnaud had engaged to 
leave North Africa, and conduct the armed 
interference which was the first step 
to a revision of the constitution without 
consulting the views of the Parliament. 
After long and serious deliberation the 
president had determined upon the coup 
p . d’6tat ; the preparations weie 


PrepAring 
for the 
Coup d’etat 


made by Napoleon’s half- 
brother, his mother’s son, Count 


Movny, and by Count 
Flahault. He was supported by the faithful 
Persigny, while the management of the 
army was in the hands of Saint-Arnaud. 
On December 2nd, 1851, the day of Auster- 
litz and of the coronation of his great 
uncle, it was determined to make the 
nephew supreme over France. General 
Bernard Pierre Magnan, commander of the 
garrison at Paris, won over twenty generals 
to the cause of Bonaparte in the event of 
conflict. Louis himself, when his resolve 
had been taken, watched the (ourse of 
events with great coolness. Morny, a 
prominent stock - exchange speculator, 
ixmght up as much state })aper as he could 
get, in the conviction that the coup d’etat 
would cause a general rise of stock. 

The movement was begun by the Director 
of Police, Charlemagne Emile de Maupas, 
who surprised in their beds and took 
})risoner every member of importance in 
the Chamber, about sixty captures being 
thus made, including the generals Cavaig- 
nac, Changarnier, and Lamoriciere ; at the 
same time the points of strategic imj^ort- 
ance round the meeting hall of the National 
Assembly were occupied by the troops, 
which had been reinforced from the 
environs of Paris. The city awoke to find 
j)lacards posted at the street corners 
containing three short appeals to the 
nation, the population of the capital, 
and the army, and a decree dissolving the 
National Assembly, restoring the right of 
universal suffrage, and declaring Paris 
_ . . and the eleven adjacent deimrt- 


of Si«ge 


« ments in a state of siege. In 
of sr week, December 14th to 

o i««e 10,000,000 Frenchmen 

were summoned to the ballot-box to vote 
for or against the constitution proposed by 
the president. This constitution provided 
a responsible head of the state, elected for 
ten years, and threefold representation of 
the people through a state council, a 
legislative body, and a senate, the 
executive power being placed under the 
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control of the sovereign people. On his 
appearance the president was warmly 
greeted by both peop)lc and troops, and no 
opposition was offered to the exjmlsion 
of the deputies who attempted to protest 
against the breach of the constitution. 

It was not until December 3rd that the 
revolt of the Radicals and Socialists broke 
out ; numerous barricades were erected 
in the heart of Paris, and were furiously 
contested. But the movement was not 
generally supported, and the majority of 
the citizens remained in their houses. 
The troops won a complete victory, which 
was stated to have secured the establish- 
ment of the “ democratic re])ublic,” though 
unnecessary acts of cruelty made it a])])ear 
an occasion of revenge upon the Democrats. 
The exponents of barricade warfare were 
destroyed as a class for a long time to 
come, not only in Paris, but in the other 
great towms of France, where the kist 
struggles of the Revolution were fought out. 
The impression caused by this success, 
by the great promises which Louis Na})0- 
leon made to his adherents, and by the 


rewards which he had begun to })ay them, 
decided the result of the national 
apo eon upon the change in the 

Becomes j * j. j * j 1 


Dictator 


constitution, or, more correctly, 


upon the elevation of Louis 
Napoleon to the dictatorshij). By Dec can- 
ber 20th, 1851, 7.430,246 votes were 

given in his favour, against 640,737. 
Bonai)artism in its m^w form became the 
governmental system of France. 

“The severest absolutism that the nine- 


teenth century has seen was founded by 
the general demonstrations of a democracy. 
I'he new ruler, in the early years of his 
government, was o|^])osed by all the best 
intellects in the nation ; the most brilliant 


names in art and science, in ])olitics imd 
war, were united against him, and united 
with a unanimity almost unparalleled 
in the course of history. A time began in 
which wearied brains could find rest in the 


nirvana of mental vacuity, and in wfliich 
nobler natures lost nearlv all of the best 


that life could give. For a few years, 
however, the masses were undeniably 
pros])erous and contented ; so small is 
the significance of mental power in an 
age of democracy and ])opular administra- 
tion.” It is the popular will which must 
bear the responsibility for the fate of 
France during the next two decades ; 
the nation had voluntarily humbled itself 
and bowed its neck to an adroit adventurer. 



THE PROBLEM of the GERMAN STATES 

AND THE VAIN SEARCH AFTER FEDERATION 

May 18II1, 1848, 58() representatives theoretical system as untenable, useless, 
of every Gernuin race met in the and to l)e abolished in consequence ; hence? 
Chiirch of St. Paul at Frankfort-on-Main to the first demand of tlie Liberal politician 
create a constitution corresponding to the is the destruction of all existing organisa- 
national needs and desires. The great tion, in order that no obstacle may inqK'de 
majenity of the deputies belonging to the the erection of the theoretical structure' 
National Assembly, in whose number were xhe Ideals socialists ana 

included many distinguished men, scholars, * anarchists, argiu' that statesare 

manufacturers, officials, lawyers, jU'ojKady r a d i c a I s ^'^tablishing a ready- 

owners of education and exj)erience, were made system, for which the 

tirinly convinced that the ])roblem was ground must be cleared as it is requiied. 
capable of solution, and were honourably They are invarialdy the pioneers to open 
and openly determined to devote their the way for the Radicals, those impatient 
best energies to the task. In the days levellers who are ready to taste the sweets 
of “ the dawn of the new freedom,” \vhich of destruction even before they have 
illumiiu'd the countenances of politicians formed any plans for reconstruction, who 
in tlie childhood of their ex})erience, flushed are carried away by th(‘ glamour of 
wuth yearning and expectation, the power idealism, though utterly incapable of 
of conviction, the. lilessing that waiuld be reedising any ideal, who at best are 
j)roduced by immovable prin('i])les were im])elled only by a strong desire of 
lielieved as gosiH‘ 1 . It was thought that ” change,” when they are not inspired by 
the j)owei of the Government was broken, the greed which most usually apjiears as 
. that the Government, willing the leading motive of human action, 

of the ^ unwulling, was in the Thus it was that the calculations of the 

fj F d ..pe'oi)le’s hands, and could German Liberals neglected the existence of 
ew rcc om itself to the the Federal Assembly, of the federation of 

conclusions of the, German constituents, the states, and of thcirres])ectivegovern- 
Only a few w'ere found to doubt the relia- inents. They took no account of those 
bility of ])arliainentary institutions, and the forms in which German })olitical life had 
possibility of discovering what the peo])le found expression for C(mturies, and their 
w^anted and of carrying out their wishes. speeches harked back by ])referencc to a 
No one suspeett'd that the experi- tribal organisation which the nation had 
ence of half a century would show the long ago outgrown, and wiiich even the 
futility of seeking for po]nilar unanimity, educated had never correctly appreciated, 
the division of the nation into classes at They fixed their choice upon a constitu- 
variance with one another, the disregard tional committee, which was to discover 
of right and reason by parliamentary, the form on which the future German 
political, social, religious, and national state would be modelled ; they created 
parties as well as by princes, and the obstacles to ^ central power for a state 
inevitability of solving every question . as yet non-existent, with- 

which man is called upon to decide by ^ Constitution'^ clearly and intelligibly 
the victory of the strong will over the weak. ^ ‘ '* defining its relations to 

A characteristic feature of all theoretical the ruling governments who were in 
political systems is very prominent in actual possession of every road to power. 
Liberalism, which was evolved from theory Discussion upon the ” central power ” 
and not developed in practice. This feature speedily brought to light the insurmount- 
is t1:e tendency to stigmatise all institutions able obstacles to the formation of a const i- 
which cannot find a place within the tution accejHablc to every party, and this 


/^N May i8th, 1848, 586 representatives 

of every German race met in tlu? 

Chiirch of St. Paul at Frankfort-on-Main to 

create a constitution corresponding to the 

national needs and desires. The great 

majfu'ity of the dej^utics belonging to the 

Na.tional Assembly, in whose number weia? 

included many distinguished men, scholars, 

manufacturers, officials, lawyers, jU'ojKa'ty 

owners of education and ex])erience, were 

firmly convinced that the ])robleni was 

capable of solution, and were honourably 

and opc'iily determined to devote their 

best energies to the task. In the days 

of “ the dawn of the new freedom,” \vhich 

illumiiu'd the countenances of politicians 

in tlie childhood of their ex})erience, flushed 

with yearning and expectation, the power 

of conviction, the. lilessing that would be 

j)roduced by immovable prin('i])les were 

lielieved as gosiH‘1. It was thought that 

the j)owei of the Government was broken, 

_ _ that the Government, willing 

or unwilling, was in the 

Ki r j ..pi'ople’s hands, and could 
New Freedom ^ ^ i i b it ^ .1 

accommodate itself to the 

conclusions of the, German constituents. 
Only a few were found to doubt the relia- 
bility of jiarliainentary institutions, and the 
po.'^sibility of discovering what the peo])le 
wanted and of carrying out their wishes. 

No one suspeett'd that the experi- 
ence of half a century would show the 
futility of seeking for po]nilar unanimity, 
the division of the nation into classes at 
variance with one another, the disregard 
of right and reason by parliamentary, 
political, social, religious, and national 
parties as well as by princes, and the 
inevitability of solving every question 
which man is called upon to decide by 
the victory of the strong will over the weak. 

A characteristic feature of all theoretical 
political systems is very prominent in 
Liberalism, which was evolved from theory 
and not developed in practice. This feature 
is tliC tendency to stigmatise all institutions 
which cannot find a place within the 


Obstacles to 
the Formation of 
a Constitution 
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without any interference on the part of 
the governments. The Democrats declined 
to recognise anything but an executive 
committee of the sovereign National 
Assembly ; the Liberals made various 
proposals for a triple committee in con- 
nection with the governments. The bold 
mind of the president, Heinrich von 

Gagern, eventually soothed 
T t".. the ui)roar. He invited the 

Archduke John parliament to appoint, in 

Virtue of its plenary powers, 
an Imperial Administrator who should un- 
dertake the business of the Federal Council, 
then on the jjoint of dissolution, and act 
in conceit with an imperial Ministry. 

The Archduke John of Austria was 
elected on June 24th, 1848, by 436 out of 
548 votes, and the law regarding the 
central i)ower was passed on the 28th. 
Had the office of lirijierial Administrator 
been regarded merely as a temporary 
expedient until the permanent forms 
were settled, the choice of the archduke 
would have been entirely happy ; he 
was })opular, entirely the man for the 
post, and ready to further progress in 
(ivery de])artment of intellectual and 
material life. But it was a grievous 
mistake to expect him to create substance 
out of shadow, to direct the development 
of the German state by a further use of 
the “ bold grasp,” and to contribute 
materially to the realisation of its being. 

The Archduke John was a good-hearted 
man and a fine speaker, full of confidence in 
the “ excellent fellows,” and ever inclined 
to hold Li}) the “ bluff ” inhabitants of the 
Al])ine districts as examj)les to the other 
(iermans; intellectually stimulating within 
his limits, and with a keen eye to, economic 
advantage ; but Nature had not intended 
him for a ])olitician. His political ideas 
were too intangible ; he used words with 
no ideas behind them, and though his 
own exjierience had not always been of the 
j)leasantest, it had not taught him thefeel- 
^ , ing then prevalent in Aus- 

. . j trian court circles. For the 

mperia moment his election pro- 

mised an escape from all 
manner of embarrassments. The govern- 
ments could recognise his position without 
committing themselves to the approval of 
any revolutionary measure ; they might 
even allow that his election was the 
beginning of an understanding with the 
reigning German houses. This, however, 
was not the opinion of the leading party in 
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the National Assembly. The Conserva- 
tives, the Right, or the Right Centre, as they 
preferred to be called, were alone in their 
adherence to the sound principle that only 
by way of mutual agreement between the 
Parliament and the governments could a 
constitutional German body politic be 
established. Every other party was agreed 
that the people must itself formulate its 
own constitution, as only so would it 
obtain complete recognition of its rights. 

This fact alone excluded the possibility 
of success. The decision of the question 
was indefinitely deferred, the fav^ourable 
period in which the governments were 
inclined to consider the necessity of 
making concessions to the j)()])ular desires 
va> wasted in discussion, and op]:)ortunity 
was given to particularism to recover its 
strength. There was no desire for a federal 
union endowed with vital force and 
offering a strong front to other nations. 
Patriots were anxious only to invest 
doctrinaire 1 iberalism and its extravagant 
claims with legal form, and to make the 
governments feel the weight of a vigorous 
national sentiment. Tlie lessons of the 
„ French Revolution and its sad 

ere I ary Yvcre lost U])on the 

ur^ o (Germans. Those who held the 
fate of (jcrmany m their hands, 
many of them professional ]M)liticians, 
were unable to conceive that their 
constituents were justified in exjiecting 
avoidance on their part of the worst of 
all political errors. 

The great majority by which the 
central power had been constituted soon 
broke up into groups, too insignifi('ant to 
be called political parties and divided 
upon wholly immaterial jioints. The 
hereditary curse of the German, dogmatism 
and personal vanity, with a, consequent 
distaste for voluntary subordination, posi- 
tively . devastated Monarchists and Re- 
])ublicans alike. The inns were scarcely 
adequate in number to provide head- 
quarters for a score of societies which 
considered the promulgation of political 
j)rogrammes as their bounden duty. 

On July 14th, 1848, the Archduke 
John made his entry into Frankfort, and 
the Federal Council was dissolved the same 
day. The Imperial Administrator esta- 
blished a provisional Ministry to conduct 
the business of the central power till he 
had completed the work at Vienna which 
his imperial nephew had entrusted to 
his care. At the beginning of August, 1848, 
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he established himself in Frankfort, and 
appointed Prince Friedrich Karl von 
Leiningen as the head of the Ministry, 
which also included the Austrian, Anton 
von S c h m e r 1 i n g ; the 
Hamburg lawyer, Moritz 
Heckscher ; the Prussians, 

Hermann \’on Beckeralh and 
General Eduard von Peucker ; 
the Bremen senator, Arnold 
Duckwitz ; and the Wiirtem- 
berger, Robert von Mold, pro- 
fessor of ])olitical science at 
Heidelberg. 

To ensure the prestige of 
the central ])ower, the Minister 
of War, Von Peucker, had 
given orders on August 6th 
for a general review of con- 
tingents furnished by the 
German states, who were to 
giva‘ three clieers to llie Arch- 
duke John as imperial ad- 
ministrator. The mode in 
which this order was carried out plainly 
showed that the governments did not 
regard it as obligatory, and resjx'cted it 
only so far as tliey thought good. It was 
obeyed only in Saxony, 

Wiir tern berg, and the 
smaller states. IVussia 
allowed only her gar- 
risons in the federal 
fortresses to j)arti('i})ate 
in the ])arade ; Jhiv^aria 
ordered her troops to 
cheer the king before th(’ 
imperial administrator. In 
Austria no notice was 
taken of the order, except 
in Vienna, as it affected 
the archduke; the Italian 
army did not trouble itself 
about the im])erial Min- 
ister of War in the least. 

At the same time, the 
relations of the govern- 
ments and the central 
power were by no means 
unfriendly. The King of 
Prussia did not hide his 
high personal esteem of 
the Imperial Administrator, and showed 
him special tokens of regard at the 
festivities held at Cologne on August 
14th, 1848, in celebration of the six 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the cathedral. Most of the federal 
princes honoured him as a member of the 


Austrian House, and continued confi- 
dential relations with him for a consider- 
able time. The German governments 
further appointed plenipotentiaries to re- 
jn'csent their interests with the 
central power ; these would 
have been ready to form a kind 
of Monarchical Council side by 
side with the National As- 
scanbly, and would thus have 
been highly serviceable to the 
imperial administrator as a 
c h a n n e 1 of communication 
with the governments. But 
the democratic ])ride of the 
body wliich met in the Church 
of St. Paul had risen too high 
to tolerate so opportune a 
stei'j towards a “ system of 
mutual acc()mmodation.’' On 
August 30th th(‘ central 
])ow(‘r was obliged to declare 
that tlu‘ ])lenipotentiaries 
of t he i n d i v i d u a 1 states 
l)Ossessed no com]X‘tencc to influence 
the decisions of the central powca*, or 
to conduct any systematic Imsiness. 
The new Eurojx'an power had notified its 
existence by special em- 
bassies to various foreign 
states, and received re- 
cognition in full from the 
Netherlands, Belgium, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States of 
North America ; Russia 
Ignored it, while the 
attitude of France and 
Britain was marked by 
distrust and doubt. 
Austria was in the throes 
of internal convulsion 
duritig the summer of 
and unable seriously 
to consider the German 
cpiestion ; possessing a 
confidential agent of pre- 
eminent ])osition in the 
])erson of the Archduke 
John, she was able to 
reserve her decision. 
With Prussia, h o w- 
ever, serious complications speedily arose 
from the war in Schleswig - Holstein. 
Parliament was aroused to great excite- 
ment by the armistice of Malmo, which 
Prussia concluded on August 26th, with- 
out consulting Max von Gagern, the 
imperial state secretary commissioned to 
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HEINRICH VON GAGERN 
This German statesman was presi- 
dent of the Frankfort Parliament 
in the year and it was mainly 
on his suggestion that an Imperial 
Administrator was appointed. 



ARCHDUKE JOHN OF AUSTRIA 
A “ good-hearted man and a fine speaker,” he 
was elected Imperial Administrator ; he entered 
Frankfort on juW 14th, 1818, and on the same 
day the Federal Council was dissolved, where- 
upon he established a provisional Ministry. 
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the duchies by the central power. The 
central power had declared the Schleswig- 
Holstein question a matter of national 
importance, and in virtue of the right 
which had formerly belonged to the 
Federal Council demanded a shaie in 
the settlement. On September 5th, 
Dahlmann proposed to set on foot the 
necessary measures for carrying 
Revolution armistice ; the pro])osal, 

Frankfort Ministry 

lor confirmation, was reject (‘d 
by 244 to 230 votes. Dahlmann, who was 
now entrusted ])y the Tmj)erial Adminis- 
trator with the formation of a new 
Ministry, was obliged to al)andon the 
proposal after many days of fruitk‘ss 
effort. Ignoring the imj)erial Ministry, 
the Asseml)ly ])roceeded to discuss th(‘ 
ste])s to be taken with reference to the 
armistice wliich was already in j^rocess of 
fulfilment. Meanw^hile tlu‘ democratic Left 
lost tlanr majority in the Assembly, and 
the proposal of the committee to refuse 
acceptance of the armistice and to declare 
war on Denmark through the j)rovisional 
central powder was lo.st by 258 votes to 237. 

This n*sult led to a revolt in Frankfort, 
begun by tht‘ members of the ILxt renie 
Left under the leadersliij) of Zitz of Mainz 
and their adher(‘nts in the town and in 
the neighbouring states of Hesse and 
Baden. The town S('nate was forc(‘d to 
apjdy to the garrison of Mainz for military 
protection and to guard the meeting ol 
the National Assembly on vSept ember i8th. 
1848, with an Austrian and a Prussian 
battalion of the line. The revolutionaries, 
here as in Paris, terrified the Parliament 
by the invasion of an armed mob, and 
sought to intimidate the meinl)ers to the 
passing of resolutions which would have 
brought on a civil war. 

Barricades were tTCcted, and two de})uties 
of the Right, Prince Felix Lichnow.sky and 
Erdmann of Aucrswald. weie cruelly mur- 
dered. Even the long-suffering archducal 
_ . , administrator of the enquire wais 

Revolt * forced to renounce the ho])e of 
c .a pacific termination of the 

quarrel, riie troops were ordered 
to attack the barricades, and the disturb- 
ance was put down in a few hours with no 
great loss of life. The citizens of Frankfort 
had not fallen into the tiap of the “ Reds,” 
or given any support to the desperadoes 
with whose helj) the German republic was 
to be founded. A few days later the pro- 
fessional revolutionary, Gustav Struve, met 


the fate he deserved; after invading Baden 
with an armed force from France, “to help 
the great cause of freedom to victory,” 
he was captured at Loirach on September 
25th, 1848, and thrown into prison. 

The German National Assembly was now 
able to resume its meetings, but the public 
confidence in its lofty position and powers 
had been greatly shaken. Had the radical 
attempt at intimidation proved successful, 
the Assembly would speedily have ceased 
to exist. It was now able to turn its 
attention to the question of “ fundamental 
rigid s,” while the governments in Vienna 
and Berlin were fighting for the right of 
the executive power. The su]>j)ression of 
the Vienna revolt by Windisch-Graetz 
had jwduced a marked im]')ression in 
Prussia. The conviction was expressed 
that the claims of the democracy to a 
share in the executive })ower by the sub- 
jects of the state, and their interference 
in government affairs, were to be uncon- 
ditionally rejected. Any attempt to 
coerce the executive authorities was to be 
crushed by the sternest measures, by force 
of arms, if need be ; otherwise the main- 
_ tenance of order was im- 

c evcrc possible, and without this 
Measures of the i j 1 r 1 

^ , there could l)e no ]X‘acetul 

enjoyment of constitu- 
tional rights. It was clear that comjdiance 
on the })art of the govtauiment with the 
demands of the revolutionary leaders would 
endanger the fn*edom of the vast majority 
of th(‘ pojmlation ; the latter w^rc ready to 
secure ])eace and the stability of the exist- 
ing order of things by renouncing in favour 
of a strong government some part of those 
rights which Liberal theorists had assigned 
to th(in. In view’ of the abnormal ex- 
citement then prevailing, such a pro- 
gramme necessitated severity and self- 
assertion on the part of the government. 
This would be obvious in time of peace, 
but at the moment the fact was not likely 
to be. apj)reciatcd. 

The refusal to fire a salute upon the 
occasion of a pojnilar demonstration in 
Schweidnitz on July 31st, 1848, induced the 
Prussian National Assembly to take steps 
which were calculated to diminish the 
consideration and the respect of armed 
force, which was a highly beneficial in- 
fluence in those troublous times. The re- 
sult was the retirement on September 7th 
of the Auer.swald-Hansemann Ministry, 
which had been in office since June 25th ; 
it was followed on September 21st by a 
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bureaucratic Ministry under the presi- 
dency of General Pfuel, which was with- 
out influence either with the king or the 
National Assembly. The Left now obtained 
the upper hand. As president they chose 
a moderate, the railway engineer, Hans 
Victor von Unruh, and as vice-president 
the leader of the Extreme Left, the doc- 
trinaire lawyer, Leo Waldeck. During the 
deliberations on the constitution they 
erased the phrase “ By the grace of God ’’ 
from the king’s titles, and resolved on 
October 31st, 1848, to request the Imperial 
Government in lh*ankfort to send help to 
the revolted Viennese. This ste]^ led to 
long continued communications between 
the Assembly and the unemployed classes, 
who were collected by the democratic 
agitators, and surrounded the royal theatre 
where the deputies held their sessions. 

On November 1st, 1848, news arrived 
of the fall of Vienna, and Frederic William 
IV. determined to intervene in support of 
his kingdom. He dismissed Pfuel and 
placed Count William of Brandenburg, 
son of his grandfather Frederic William IL 
and of the Countess So})hia Juliana 
Friederika of Donhoff, at th(^ 

LawTn Ministry, He 

„ then despatched 1 3,000 troops, 

under General Friedrich von 
Wrangel, to Berlin, the city 1 )eing shortly 
afterwards jninished ])y the declaration of 
martial law. The National Assembly was 
transferred from Berlin to Brandenburg. 
The Left for the ])ur])osc of “ undisturl)ed ” 
deliberation, repeatedly met in the Berlin 
coflee-houses, des})ite the |)rohibition of 
the president of the Ministry, but even- 
tually gave W'ay and followed the Con- 
servatives to Brandenburg, aft er being twice 
dispersed by the troops. Bt'rlin and the 
Marks gave no sup|)ort to the democracy. 

The majority of the po])ulation dreaded 
a reign of terror by the “ Reds,” and 
were delighted with the timely ojipo.si- 
tion. They also manifested their satis- 
faction at the dissolution of the National 
Assembly, which had given few aj)j)re- 
ciable signs of legislative activity in 
Brandenburg, at the publication on 
December 5th, 1848, of a constitutional 
scheme drafted by the .Government, and 
the issue of writs for the election of a 
Prussian Landtag which was to revise the 
law of suffrage. Some o])position was 
noticeable in the provinces, but was for the 
moment of a moderate nature. The 
interference of the Frankfort Parliament in 


Germany’s 
Rejection of 
Radicalism 


national rights 


the question of the Prussian constitution 
produced no effect whatever. The centres 
of the Right and Left had there united and 
taken the lead, then proceeding to pass 
resolutions which would not hinder the 
Prussian Government in asserting its 
right to determine its own affairs. Public 
opinion in Germany had thus changed ; 

there w^as a feeling in favour 
of limiting the demands that 
might arise during the con- 
stitutional definition of the 
moreover, the majority 
of the nation had declined adherence to 
the tenets of radicalism. It seemed 
that these facts were producing a highly 
desirable change of direction in th(‘ 
energies of the German National Assembly ; 
the provisional central power was even 
able to pride itself upon a reserve of force, 
for the Prussian Government had ])laced 
its united forces, 326. 000 men, at its dis- 
posal, as was announced l)y Schmerling, 
the imperial Minister, on October 23rd, 1848. 

None the less, an extraordinary 
degree of statesmanshij) and ])olitical 
capacity was required to cope with the 
obstacles w’hich lay before the creation 
of a national federation organised as a 
state, with adequate power to deal with 
domestic and foreign policy. But not only 
was this supreme politi('al insight required 
of the national representatives ; theirs, too, 
must be the task of securing the support 
of the Great Powers, without which the 
desired federation was unattainabU'. 

This condition did not aj)j)ly for the 
moment in the case of Austria, whose 
decision was of the high(\st importance. 
Here an instance recurred of th(‘ law 
(onstantly ex(‘in])lified in the lives both 
of individuals and of nations, that a 
recovery of ])ower stimulates to aggression 
instead of leading to discretion. True 
wisdom would have concentrated the 
national aims upon a chxiiiy recognisable 
and attainable object — namely, the trans- 
formation of the old dynastic 
power of the Hapsburgs into 
a modern state. Such a 
change would of itself have 
determined the form of the federation with 
the new German state, which could well 
have been left to develop in its own way. 

Russian help for the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt would have been un- 
neccssar^/ ; it would have been enthu- 
siastically given by the allied Prus.sian 
otate under Frederic William IV. The 
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only tasks of Austria-Hungary for the 
immediate future would have l)een the 
fostering of her civilisation, the improve- 
ment of domestic prosperity, and the 
extension of her influence in the Balkan 
peninsula. Even her Italian paramountcy, 
rrt u I- worth. retaining, 

The Cethoiic could hardly have been wrested 

y^sty from her. No thinking member 
in ermnny House of Hapsburg 

could deny these facts at the present day. 

Possibly even certain representatives of 
that ecclesiastical power which has en- 
deavoured for three centuries to make 
the Hapsburg dynasty the champion of 
its interests might be 
brought to admit that 
the efforts devoted to 
preserving the hereditary 
position of the Catholic 
dynasty in Germany led 
to a very injudicious 
ex])enditurc of energy. 

But such a degree of 
})olitical foresight was 
sadly to seek in the 
winter of 1848-1849. The 
only man who had almost 
reached that standpoint, 
the old Wessenberg, was 
deprived of his influence 
at the critical moment of 
decision. His place was 
taken by one whose 
morality was even lower 
than his capacity or pre- 
vious training, and whose 
task was nothing less than 
the direction of a newly 
develoj)ed state and the 
invention of some modus 
vivendi between the out- 

1 - a g C d and insulted ^ disappointing one. 

dynasty and the agitators, devoid alike 
of sense and conscience, who had plied 
the nationalities of the Austrian Empire 
with evil counsel. Prince Windisch- 
Graetz was quite able to overpower 
street rioters or to crush the “ legions ” 
of Vienna ; but his vocation was not 
that of a general or a statesman. 

However, his word was all-powerful at 
the court in Olmiitz. On November 21st, 

1848, Prince Felix Schwarzenberg became 
head of the Austrian Government. His 
political views were those of Windisch- 
Graetz, whose intellectual superior he 
was, though his decisions were in conse- 
quence the more hasty and ill-considefed. 
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FREDERIC WILLIAM IV. 

King of Prussia, he declined the imperial crown 
offered him by the Frankfort Diet in 1849. His 


1849, at latest. 


His policy upon German questions was 
modelled on that of Metternich. The 
only mode of action which commended 
itself to the Emperor Francis Joseph 1 ., 
now eighteen years of age, was one 
promising a position of dignity, combining 
all the " splendour " of the throne of 
Charles the Great with the inherent force 
of a modern Great Power. A prince of 
chivalrous disposition, who had witnessed • 
the heroic deeds of his army under 
Radetzky, with the courage to defend 
his fortunes and those of his state at the 
point of the sword, would never have 
voluntarily yielded his rights, his honour- 
able position, and the 
family traditions of cen- 
turies, even if the defence 
of these had not been 
rej^resented by his ad- 
visers as a ruler’s inevit- 
able task and as absolutely 
incumbent ujion him. 

The Frankfort Parlia- 
ment had already dis- 
cussed the “fundamental 
rights.” It had deter- 
mined by a large majority 
that personal union was 
the only possible form of 
alliance between any part 
of Germany and foreign 
countries ; it had decided 
upon the use of the two- 
chamber system in the 
Reichstag, and had se- 
cured rej^resentation in 
the “ Chamber of the 
States” to the govern- 
ments even of the smallest 
states ; it had made 
provision tor the customs 
union until May T8th, 
Among the leaders of the 
Centre the o])inion then gained ground that 
union with Austria would be impossible in 
as close a sense as it was ])ossible with the 
other German states, and that the only 
means of assuring the strength and unity 
of the pure German states was 
to confer the dignity of emperor 
upon the King of Prussia. 
The promulgation of this idea 
resulted in a new cleavage of parties. 
The majority of the moderate Liberal 
Austrians seceded from their associates 
and joined the Radicals, Ultramontanes, 
and Particularists, with the object of 
preventing the introduction of Prussia as 
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an empire into the imperial constitution. 
Schmerling resigned the presidency of 
the imperial Ministry. The Imperial Ad- 
ministrator was forced to re})lacc liim by 
Heinrich von Gagern, tlie first president 
of the Parliament. His ])rogrammc was 
announced on December ibth, and ])ro]K)scd 
the foundation of a close federal alliance 
of the German stales under Prussian 
leadershi]), while a looser federal connec tion 
was to exist with Austria, as arranged by 
the settlement of the Vicama Congress. 

After three days’ discussion, on January 
iith 14th, this ])rogramme was 

accej)ted by 2b i members of tlu^ (Ger- 
man National Assembly as against 224. 
Sixty Austrian dc'iaities enterecl a j^'otest 
against this resolution, denying the rigjit 
of the Paiiianu'iit to exchuk' the (ierman 
Austrians from the (haanan Federal State. 


The Austrian (iovernment was greatly 
disturbed at the promulgation of the 
(iagern ])r()gramme. and objected to the 
legislative powers of tlu* Frankfort 
Asseanbly in general terms on February 7th, 
(k'claring her readiness to co-operate in a 
union of the (ierman slates, and protc'st- 
1:^ j • wii- ing against the “ rernodel- 
p ling ot existing condi- 

mperoT tions. Thus, she adoj)ted 

a ])()Sition corresponding 
to that of the federation of 1815. The 
decision now remained with the king. 
Fn‘deri(' William TV. ; he ac'cepted the 
im])erial constitution of March g8th, 184c), 
and was forthwith elected Emperor of the 
(iermans b}^ 200 of tTu‘ 538 deputi(‘S ja'c'sent. 

The constitution in document form 


was signed by only 3(16 deputies, as 
the majority of the Austrians and the 
ultramontanes declined to acknowledge 


the supremacy of a l^rotestant Prussia. 
The 290 electors who had voted for the 
king constituted, however, a re.s])ectable 
nuijority. Still, it was as representatives 
of the nation that they ofiered Tiim the 
impel ial Crown, and they made their offer 
conditional upon Tiis recognition of the 
imperial constitution which had b(*en 
resolved upon in Frankfort. It was 
therein provided that in all questions of 
legislation the decision should rest with 
the popular House in the Reichstag. 

The imperial veto was no longer uncon- 
ditional, but could only defer discussion 
over three sittings. This the King of Prus.sia 
was unable to acce]:)t, if only for the rea.son 
that he was already involved in a warm 
discussion with Austria, Bavaria, and 


Wiirtemberg upon the form of a German 
federal constitution which was to be laid 
before the Parliament by the princes. 

The despatch of a parliamentary depu- 
tation to Berlin was premature, in view of 
the impossibility of that unconditional 
acceptance of the imperial title desired and 
expected by Dahlmaim and the professor 
WK tu Konigsberg, Martin Eduard 
ere e time ])resident 

. of the National Assembly. 

The only answer that Frederic 
William could give on April 3rd, 1849, was 
a reply postponing his decision. This the 
delegation construed as a refusal, as it 
indicated Tiesitation on the king’s part to 
recognise the Frankfort constitution in its 
entirety. The king erred in believing that 
an arrangement with Austria, still lay 
within the bounds of j)ossibility ; he failed 
to see that Schwarzeiiberg only desired to 
restore the old Federal Assembly, wTiile 
securing greater power in it to Austria than 
she had had under Metteruich. 

The royal statesman considered Hungary 
as already subjugated, and conceived as 
in existence a united stall' to be formed of 
the Austrian and Hungarian territories, 
together with (Talicia and Dalmatia; he 
desired to secure the entrance of this state 
within the federation, which he intended 
to be not (jcrman hut a Ci'iitral luiroi)ean 
federation under Austrian leadership. 

On the return of the ])arliamentary 
deputation to Frankfort with the refusal 
of the King of Prussia, the work of con- 
stitution-building was l)rought to a stand- 
still. The most important resolutions, 
those touching the head of the empire, had 
proved im})racticable. The more far- 
sighted members of the Ikirliament recog- 
nised this fact, and also saw that to re- 
model the constitution would be to play 
into the hands of the Ixepublicans. How- 
ever, theii' eyes were blinded to the fact 
that twenty-four })etty states of different 
sizes had accepted the constitution, and 
they ventured to hope for an 
. * a imi)rovement in the situation. 

by Democrats 


. ^ , Ihc Jjberals were uncertain 

by Democrats of the power 

which could be assigned to the nation, in 
contradistinction to the governments, with- 
out endangering the social fabric and the 
existence of civic society. To this lack of 
definite views is chiefly to be ascribed the 
lact that the German National Assembly 
allowed the Democrats to lead it into 
revolutionary tendencies, until it ended 
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its e.-cistencc in pitiable disruption. The 
Liberals, moreover, cannot be acquitted 
from the charge of playing the dangerous 
game of inciting national revolt with the 
object of carrying through the con- 
stitution which they had devised and 
drafted — a constitution, too, which meant 
a breach with the continuity of German 
historical development. Tliey 
E 11 d ^ fomented poi>ular excitement 
xpe e brought about armed 

rom res en illiterate mobs of 

Saxony, the Palatinate, and Baden. The 
royal family were expcdled from Dresden 
by a revolt on May 3rd, and Prussian 
troops were obliged to reconquer the 
ca])ital at the cost of severe fighting on 
May 7th and 8th. It was necessary to 
send two Prussian cori)S to reinforce the 
imperial army drawn from Hesse, Mecklen- 
burg, Nassau, and Wiirtemberg, for the 
overthrow of the republican troops which 
had concentrated at Kastadt. 

Heinrich von Gagern and his friends 
regarded the advance of the Prussians as a 
breach of the peace in the empire. The 
Gagern Ministry resigned, as the Archduke 
John could not l)e j)crsuaded to oj)pose 
the Prussians. The Imperial Administra- 
tor had already hinted at his retirement 
after the imi)erial election ; but the 
Austrian Government had insisted upon 
his retention of his office, lest the King of 
Prussia should step into his place. He 
formed a conservative Ministry under the 
presidency of the Prussian councillor of 
justice, Graven, which was received with 
scorn and derision by the Radicals, who 
were now the dominant i)arty in the 
Parliament. More than a hundred deputies 
of the centres then withdrew with Gagern, 
Dahlmann, Welcker, Simson, and Mathy 
from May 12th to 2()th, 1849. 

The Austrian (iovernment had recalled 
the Austrian deputies on April 4th from the 
National Assernffiy, an example followed 
by Prussia on the 14th. On May 30th, 71 
of 135 voters who took part 
German discussion supported 

stupidity «nd proposal to 

gnorance transfer the Parliament from 

Frankfort to Stuttgart, where a victory for 
Suabi an republicanism was expected. In the 
end 105 representatives of German stupidity 
and political ignorance, including, unfortu- 
nately, Lewis Uhland, gave the world the 
ridiculous spectacle of the opening of the 
so-called Rump Parliament at Stuttgart on 
June 6th, 1849, which reached the crown- 
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ing folly in the election of five “ imperial 
regents.'’ The arrogance of this company, 
which even presumed to direct the move- 
ments of the Wiirtemberg troops, })roved 
inconvenient to tlie government, which ac- 
cordingly closed the meeting hall. The first 
German Parliament then expired after a 
few gatherings in the Hotel Marquardt. 

The Imperial Government, the Admini- 
strator and his Ministry, retained their 
offices until December, 1849, notwith- 
standing repeated demands for their 
resignation. A committee of four members, 
a})pointed as a i:)rovisional central power 
l)y Austria and Prussia, then took over all 
business, documentary and financial. As 
an epilogue to the Frankfort Parliament, 
mention may be made of the gathering of 
i()0 former dej^uties of the first G('rinan 
Reichstag, which had l)elongcd to the 
“ imperial party,” The meeting was held 
in Gotha on June 26th. Heinrich von 
Gagern designated the meeting as a private 
conference ; however, he secured the 
assent of those ])resent to a ]n'ogramme 
drawn up by himself which asserted the 
desirability of a narrower, ” little G(m- 
man,” federation under the 
headship of Prussia, or of 
another central power in 
association with Prussia. 
Upon the recall of the Prussian de])uties 
from the Frankfort Parliament the Prus- 
sian (iovernment issued a ])roclaination to 
the German j)eople on May 5th, 1849, 
declaring itself henceforward responsible 
for the work of securing the unity which 
was justly demanded for tlie vigorous 
representation of German interests abroad, 
and for common legislation in constitu- 
tional form ; that is, with the co-operation 
of a national house of representatives. 


Proclamation 
of the Prussian 
Government 


In the conferences of the ambassadors of 
the German states, which were opened at 
Berlin on May 17th, the Prussian pro- 
gramme was explained to be the formation 
of a close federation exclusive of Austria, 
and the creation of a wider federation 
which should include the Hapsburg state. 
Thus in theory had been discovered the 
form which the transformation of Germany 
should take. On her side Prussia did not 
entirely apj^reciate the fact that this 
programme could not be realised by means 
of ministerial promises alone, and that the 
whole power of the Prussian state would be 
required to secure its acceptance. The 
nation, or rather the men to whom the 
nation had entrusted its future, also failed 
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to perceive that this form was the only 
kind of imity practically attainable, and 
thcit to it must be sacrificed those 
“ guarantees of freedom ” which liberal 
doctrinaires declared indispensable. 

It now became a question of deciding 
between a radical democracy and a 
moderate constitutional monarchy, and 
German Liberalism was ])recluded from 
coming to any honourable conclusion. 
Regarclless of consequences, it exchanged 
amorous glances with the opposition in 
non-Prussian countries ; it considered 
eigreem(‘nt with the Government as treason 
to the cause of freedom, and saw reaction 
where nothing of the kind was to l)e found. 
It refused to give public suj)j)ort to aggres- 
vSive Rt'publicanism, fearing lest the ])eople, 
when in arms, should prove a menace to 
j)rivate property, and lose that respect 
for tlie growing wealtli of individual 
enterprise wliich ought to limit their 
as])irations ; at the same time, it declined 
to abate its in'ide, and continued to ])ress 
wholly immoderatt' demands upon the 
authorities, to whom alone it owed the 
maintenance of the existing social order. 
_ _ . The P)aden revolt had been 

suppressed ])y the Prussian 

JL troops under the command of 

as Deliverers • ' iir n i 

Prince William, aiterwards 

emjieror, who iinaided the land which the 
Radi('als had thrown into ('on fusion, dis- 
pt'rs(*d the I\(‘])iiblican army led by Miero- 
slawski and H('cker in a scades ot engage- 
ments, and redu(’(‘d, on July 2,p(L i84(), 
the fortress of l^astadt which had fallen 
into the hands ot the Republicans. The 
liberals at first hailed the Prussians as 
d('liverers : the latter, however, proceeded 
by court-martial against the lea<lers, whose 
crime's had brought misery uj)on thousands 
and had reduced a flourishing province to 
desolation. Seventeen death sentences 
W(‘re ])assed, and prosecutions were in- 
stituted against the mutinous officers and 
soldiers of Baden. 

The “ free-thinking ” party, which had 
recovered from its fear of the “ Reds,” could 
then find no more pressing occupation than 
to rouse })ublic feeling throughout South 
Germany against Prussia and “militarism,” 
and to level unjustifiable reproaches against 
the prince in command, whose clever general- 
ship merited the gratitude not only of 
Baden but of every German patriot. Even 
then a solution of the German problem 
might have been possible had the Demo- 
crats in South Germany laid aside their 


fear of Prussian “ predominance,” and 
considered their secret struggle against 
an energetic administration as less im- 
portant than the establishment of a 
federal state, commanding the respect of 
other nations. But the success of the 
Prussian })rogrammc could have been 
secured only by the joint action of the 
_ , whole nation. Unanimity of 

ermany s ^ kind was a very remote 

A“ ! !1*“" possibility. Fearful of the 

Prussian reaction, the 
nation abandoned the idea of German unity, 
to be driven into closer relations with the 
sovereign powers , of the sm.aller and the 
petty states, and ultimately to fall under 
the heavier burden of a ])rovincial reaction. 

Austria had recalled her ambassador, 
Anton, Count of Prokcsch-Osten, from the 
Berlin Conference, declining all negotiation 
for the reconstitution of German interests 
u])on the basis of the Prussian jiroposals ; 
but she could not have desjiatched an 
army against Prussia in the summer of 
1849. Even with the aid of her ally 
Bavaria, she was unable to cope with the 
300,000 troojis which Prussia alone could 
])lace in the field at that time ; in Hun- 
gary, she had been obliged to call in \\w 
help of Russia. United action by Ger- 
many would jirobably have met with no 
o]>]K)sition whatever. But (iermany was 
not united, the ])eople as little as the 
])rinces ; consequently when Prussia, aftc'r 
the ignominious failure of the Parliament 
and its high promise, intervened to secure 
at least some definite result from the 
national movement, h('r well-meaning 
jjroposals met with a rebuff as humiliating 
as it was undeserved. 

The result of the Berlin Conferences 
was the “ alliance of the three kings ” of 
Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony on May 26th, 
1849. Bavaria and Wiirtemberg declinc^d 
to join the alliance on account of the claims 
to leadershi]) advanced by Prussia ; but 
the majority of the other German states 
« . , gave in their adherence in the 

course ot the summer. A 
federal council of administra- 
tion met on June iv8th, and 
made arrangements for the convocation of 
a Reichstag, to which was to be submitted 
the federal constitution when the agree- 
ment of the Cabinets thereon had been 
secured. Hanover and Saxony then raised 
objections and recalled their representa- 
tives on the administrative council on 
October 20th. However, Prussia was able 
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Proposed 
Federation 
of States 


to fix the meeting of the Reichstag for 
March 20th, 185c at Erfurt. Austria 
now advanced claims in support of the 
old federal constitution, and suddenly 
demanded that it should continue in 
full force. This action was supported 
by Bavaria, which advocated the forma- 
tion of a federation of the smaller states, 
which was to prepare another 
constitution as a rival to the 
union ” for which Prussia was 
working. The Saxon Minister, 
Beiist, afterwards of mournful fame in 
Germany and Austria, who fought against 
the Saxon particularism, which almost 
surpassed that prevalent in Bavaria, 
and was guided by personal animosity to 
Prussia, became at that moment the. most 
zealous supporter of the statesmanlike 
plans of his former colleague, Pfordten, 
who had been appointed Bavarian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in April, i84(). 

Hanover was speedily won over, as Aus- 
tria proposed to increase her territory with 
Oldenburg, in order to create a second North 
(ierman power as a counterpoise to Prussia, 
while Wiir tern berg declared her adherence 
to the “ alliance of the four kings ” with 
startling ])reci})itancy. The chief attrac- 
tion was the possibility of sharing on 
equal terms in a directory of seven mem- 
bers with Austria, Prussia, and the two 
Hesses, which were to have a vote in 
('ommon. The directory was not to exercise 
the functions of a central power, but was 
to have uKa'ely ])owers of “superintend- 
ence,'' even in questions of taxation and 
commerce. The claims of the Chambers were 
to be met by the creation of a “ Reichstag,” 
to which they weie to send deputies. 

Ujion the secession of the kingdoms 
from Prussia, disinclination to the work 
of unification was also manifested by the 
electorate of Hesse, whei*e the elector 
had again found a Minister to his liking 
in the jierson of Daniel von Hassen- 
pfiug. It would, however, have been quite 
, possible to make Prussia the 
Desire**'* * centre of a considerable power 
for*Peace conjunction of all the re- 

* rnaining federal jrrovinces had 
the Erfurt Parliament been entrusted with 
the task of rapidly concluding the work of 
unification. In the meantime Frederic 
William, under the influence of friends 
who favoured feudalism, Ernst Ludwig 
of Gerlach and Professor Stahl, had aban- 
doned his design of forming a restricted 
federation, and was inspired with the 
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invincible conviction that it was his duty 
as a Christian king to preserve peace with 
Austria at any price ; for Austria, after 
her victorious struggle with the revolution, 
had become the prop and stay of all 
states where unlimited monarchy protected 
by the divine right of kings held sway. 

To'guard this institution against Liberal 
onslaughts remained the ideal of his life, 
Prussian theories of politics and the 
paroxysms of German patriotism not- 
withstanding. He therefore rejected the 
valuable help now readily offered to him 
in Erfurt by the old imperial party of 
Frankfort, and clung to the utterly vain 
and unsupported hope that be could carry 
out the wider form of federation with 
Austria in some manner coin]ratible with 
German interests. His hopes were forth- 
with shattered l)y SchwarzenV)erg’s convo- 
cation of a congress of the German federal 
states at Frankfort, and Prussia’s position 
became daily more unfavourable, although 
a meeting of the princes desirous of union 
was held in Berlin in May, 1850, and 
accepted the temporary continuance until 
July 15th, 1850, of the restricted federa- 
^ tion under Prussian leadership. 

Condaions Nicholas I. was 

Lut'r.my * urgently demanding tl,e cnnclu- 
Sion of the Schleswig-Holstein 
complication, which he considered as due 
to nothing but the intrigues of malevolent 
revolutionaries in Cojienhagen and the 
duchies. In a meeting with Prince William 
of Prussia, whicli took place at Warsaw 
towards the end of May, 1850, the Tsar 
clearly stated that, in the event of the 
German question resulting in war between 
Prussia and Austria, his neutrality would 
be conditional upon the restoration of 
Danish sujiremacy over tlie rebels in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Henceforward Russia stands between 
Austria and Prussia as arbitrator. Her 
intervention was not as unprejudiced as 
Berlin would have been glad to suppose ; 
she was beforehand determined to support 
Austria, to protect the old federal con- 
stitution, the Danish supremacy over 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Elector of 
Hesse, Frederic William I., who had at 
that moment decided on a scandalous 
breach of faith with his people. This un- 
happy prince had already* inflicted serious 
damage upon his country and its admir- 
able population ; he now proceeded to 
commit a crime against Germany by 
stirring up a fratricidal war, which was 
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fed by a spirit of pettifogging selfishness 
and despicable jealousy. A Liberal reaction 
had begun, and the spirit of national self- 
assertion was fading ; no sooner had the 
elector perceived these facts than he 
proceeded to utilise them for the achieve- 
ment of his desires. He dismissed the 
constitutional Ministry, restored Has- 
senpflug to favour on February 22nd, 1850, 
and permitted him to raise taxes un- 
authorised by the Chamber for the space 
of six months. The Chamber raised objec- 
tions to this proceeding, and thereby gave 


of turning their arms upon their fellow- 
citizens, who were entirely within their 
rights. The long-desired opportunity of 
calling in foreign help was thus provided ; 
but the appeal was not made to the board 
of arbitration of the union, to which the 
electorate of Hesse properly belonged, 
but to the Federal Council, which Austria 
had reopened in Frankfort on October 
15th, 1850. 

With the utmost readiness Count 
Schwarzenberg accepted the unexpected 
support of Hassenpflug, whose theories 



STRIVING FOR GERMAN UNITY: THE DRESDEN CONFERENCES OF 18r>0 
In the search after federation, which occi^ied the attention of the German states, the differences between Austria 
and Prussia created a serious difficulty. The question of federal reform was discussed in free conferences at Dresden, 
one of these assemblies, with the delegates from the various states concerned, being represented in the above picture. 


Hassenpflug a handle which enabled him 
to derange the whole constitution of the 
electorate of Hesse. On September 7th the 
country was declared subject to martial law. 
For this step there was not the smallest 
excuse ; peace everywhere prevailed. 

The officials who had taken the oaths 
of obedience to the constitution declined 
to act in accordance with the declara- 
tion, and their* refusal was construed 
as rebellion. On October 9th the 
officers of the Hessian army resigned, 
almost to a man, to avoid the necessity 


coincided with his own. The rump of the 
Federal Parliament, which was entirely 
under his influence, was summoned not 
only without the consent of Prussia but 
without any intimation to the Prusians 
Cabinet. This body at once determined to 
employ the federal power for the restora- 
tion of the elector to Hesse, though he had 
left Cassel of his own will and under no 
compulsion, fleeing to Wilhelmsbad with 
his Ministers at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Schwarzenberg was well aware that 
his action would place the King of Prussia 
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in a most embarrassing situation. Federa- 
tion and union were now in mutual 
opposition. On the one side was Austria, 
with the kingdoms and the two Hesses ; 
on the otlier was Prussia, with the united 
petty states, which were little better 
than worthless for military ])urposes. 
Austria had no need to seek occasion 

Austria's revenge herself for the re- 

us fias imperial election, 

. ^ which was ascribed to Prussian 

in Germany i ^ • i 

machinations ; her oppor- 
tunity was at hand in the appeal of a 
most valuable member of the federation, 
the worthy Elector of Hesse, to his brother 
monarchs for protection against demo- 
cratic presumption, against the insanities 
of constitutionalism, against a forsworn 
and mutinous army. Should Prussia now 
oppose the enforcement of the federal 
will in Hesse, she would be making common 
cause with rebels. 

The Tsar would be forced to oppose the 
democratic tendencies of his degenerate 
brother-in-law, and to take the field with 
the Conservative German states, and with 
Austria, wlio was crowding on full sail for 
the liaven of al)Solutism. To hftve created 
this situation, and to have drawn the 
fullest advantage from it, was the master- 
stroke of Prince Felix Schwarzenberg’s 
])olicy. Austria thereby readied the 
zenith of her power in Germany. 

The fate of Frederic William IV. now 
bticomes tragical. The heavy punishment 
meted out to the overweening self-confi- 
dence of this ruler, the fearful disillusion- 
ment which he was forced to exjierience 
from one whom he had treated with full 


coiitidence and respect, cannot Imt evoke 
the sympathy of every spectator. He had 
himself declined tliat imperial crown 
which Austria so bitterly grudged him. 
He had rejected the overtures of the 
imperial party from dislike to their 
democratic theories. He had begun the 
work of overthrowing the constitutional 

- - princiides of the constitution 

T^he Sword 

« e ing s Schleswig-Holstein 

because his conscience would 
not allow him to support national against 
monarchical rights, and because he feared 
to expose Prussia to the anger of his 
brother-in-law. He had opposed the ex- 
clusion of Austria from the wider federation 
of the (ierman states. He had always 
been prepared to act in conjunction with 
Austria in the solution of questions 
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aftecting Germany at large, while claiming 
for Prussia a right which was provided 
in the federal constitution — the right of 
forming a close federation, the right which, 
far from diminishing, would strengthen 
the power of the whole organism. And 
now the sword was placed at his throat, 
equality of rights was denied to him, and 
he was requested to submit to the action of 
Austria as paramount in Germany, to 
submit to a federal executive, which had 
removed an imperial administrator, though 
he was an Austrian duke, which could only 
be reconstituted with the assent of every 
German government, and not by eleven 
votes out of seventeen ! 

For two months the king strove hard, 
amid the fiercest ('xcitemenf, to maintain 
his j)osition. At the beginning of October, 
1850. he sent assurances to Vienna of his 
readiness “ to settle all points of difterence 
with the Emperor of Austria from the 
standj)oint of an old friend.” He quietly 
swallowed the arrogant threats td Bavaria, 
and was not to be ])rovoked by the warlike 
s])(‘eches delivered at Bregenz on the 
occasion of the meeting of the Emperor 
Francis Jos('ph with the kings of South 
(jermany, on October nth. He 
continu(‘d to n'ly upon th(' insight 
of the Tsar, with whose ideas 
he was in full agreement, and 
sent Count Brandenburg to Warsaw to 
assure him of his pacific intentions, and to 
gain a ])romise that he would not allow 
the action of the federation in Hesse and 
Holstein to ])ass unnotic'ed. Prince 
Sc'hwarzenlx'rg also appeared in Warsaw, 
and it seemed that there might be some 
possibility of an understanding between 
Austria and Prussia upon the German 
question. Schwarzenberg admitted that 
the Federal Council might be replaced by 
free conferences of the (German Powers, as 
in 1.819 ; however, explain 

whether these conferences were to be 
summoned for the T)ur])Ose of appointing 
the new central power, or whether the 
Federal Council was to be convoked for 
that object. 

He insisted unconditionally upon the 
execution of the federal decision in 
Hesse, which implied the occupation of 
the whole electorate by German and 
Bavarian troo})s. This Prussia could not 
allow, for military reasons. The ruler of 
Prussia was therefore forced to occupy 
the main roads to the Rhine province, and 
had already sent forward several thousand 


War on 
the 

Hori2on 
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men under Count Charles from the Groben reform should be discussed in free con- 
to the neighbourhood of Fulda for this lerences at Dresden. Thus Prussia’s 
purpose. The advance of the Bavarians German policy had ended in total failure, 
in this direction would inevitably result She was forced to abandon all hope of 
in a collision with the Prussian troo])s, realising the Gagerii j)rogramme by 
unless these latter were first withdrawn, forming a narrower federation under her 
Count -Brandenburg returned to Berlin own leadership, exclusive of popular re- 
resolved to prevent a war which offered no presentation, direct or indirect. Prussia 
prospect of success in view of the Tsar’s 'pt n ^ ii^ prestige ; the 

attitude. Radowitz, who had been Min- of Frederic enthusiasm aroused through- 
ister of Foreign Affairs since September winiam provinces by the 

27th, 1850, called for the mobilisation of prospect of war gave place 

the army, and was inclined to accept the to bitter condemnation of the» vacillation 
challenge to combat ; he considered the imputed to the king after the capitula- 
Austrian ])reparations comparatively in- tion of Olmiitz.” Even his brother, Prince 
nocuous, and was convinced that Russia William, burst into righteous indignation 
would be unable to ('oncentrate any con- during the Cabiiu't Council of December 
siderable body of troops on the Prussian 2nd, 1850, at the stain on the white shield 
frontier before the summer. of Prussian honour. 

On November 2nd, 1850, the king Until his death, Frederic William IV. was 
also declared for the mobilisation, thougli reproached with humiliating Prussia, and 
with the intention ol continuing nego- reducinghertoa])ositionamong thcGennan 
tiations with Austria, if ])ossible ; he states whic'h was wholly unworthy of her. 
was ready, however, to aciopt Branden- Yet it is possible that the resolution which 
burg’s view of th(' situation, if a niajoiity gave Austria a temporary victory was the 
in the ministerial ('oiincil could be lound most unselfish offering which the king could 
to support this poli('y. Jfrandenlmrg then have made to the German nation. 
Pr s i&s attack He resisted the temptation of founding a 

Failure*** of brain fev('r on Noveml)er North German federation with the help 
. ^ 6th, not. as was long sui)posed, and alliance of France, which was offered 

in ermany vexation at tlu‘ rrj(‘cti(‘n by Persigny, the confidential agent of 
of his ])olicv of rc'sistance ; his woi'k was Louis Na})oleon. Fifty thousand French 
taken up and com]det(‘d by Manteuffel, ti*oops had been concentrated at vStrassburg 
after Radowitz had left the Ministry. for the I'ealisation of this project. They 

Alter the fii'st shots had been excliariged would have invaded South Germany and 
between the Ifi'ussian and Bavarian ti'oops devastated Swabia and Bavaria in the 
at Ifronzell, to the south of Fulda, on cause of Pi'ussia. But it was not by such 
Novc*ml)er 8th. he (mtirely abandoned the UKdhods that German unity was to be 
constitution of the union, allowed the attaint'd, or a Geiinan Imipire to be 
Bavarians to advance u])on the condition founded. Renunciation for tlie moment 
that Austria permitted the simultaneous was a guarantee of success hereafter, 
occupation of the high roads by Prussian In his “ Reflections and Recollections ” 
troops, and started with an autograph Prince Bismarck asserts that Stoc'khausen, 
letter from the king and Queen Elizabidh the Minister (T War. considered the Prus- 
to meet the Emperor Francis Joseph and sian forces in November. 1850, inadequate 
his mother, the Archduchess So]>hie, to check the advance upon Berlin of the 
sister of the Queen of Prussia, in order Austrian army concentrated in Bohemia, 
to discuss conditions of peace with p He had leceived this informa- 

the Austrian Prime Minister. Prince of'ccrmnn ’s from Stockhausen, and 
Schwarzenberg was anxious to proceed puture”** ^ defended the king’s atti- 

to extremities; but the young emi)eror tude in the Chamber. He also 

had no intention of beginning a war thinks he has established the fact that 
with his relatives, and obliged Schwarz- Prince William, afterwards his king and 
enberg to yield. At the emperor’s em])eror, was convinced of the incapacity 
command he signed the stipulation of of lYussia to deal a decisive blow at that 
Olniiitz on November 2qth, 1850. under p^eriod. He made no mention of his con- 
which Prussia fully satisfied the Austrian viction that such a blow must one day 
demands, receiving one sole concession be delivered ; but this assurance seems 
in return — that the question of federal to have grown upon him from that date. 

N 4Q6q 




REACTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

AN ERA OF GENERAL STAGNATION 


victory of Schwarzenbcrg in Olmiitz 
^ gave a predominating influence in 
Central Europe to the spirit of the Tsar 
Nicholas I., the narrowness and bigotry of 
which is not to be paralleled in any of those 
periods of stagnation which have inter- 
rupted the social development of Europe. 
Rarely has a greater want of common sense 
been shown in the government 
in ranees Western civilised nation 

Development than was displayed during the 
years subsequent to 1850 — a 
period which has attained in this respect 
a well-deserved notoriety. It is true that 
the preceding movement had found the 
nations immature, and therefore inca])able 
of solving the problems with which they 
were confronted. The spirit was willing, 
but the flesh was unprepared. 

The miserable delusion that consl ruc- 
tion is a process as easy and rapid as 
destruction ; that a few months can accom- 
plish what centuries have failed to perfect ; 
that an honest attempt to im])rove political 
institutions must of necessity effect the 
desired improvement ; the s(iverance of 
the theoretical from the practical, which 
was the ruin of every politician — these 
were the obstacles which prevented the 
national leaders from making timely use 
of that tremendous power which was 
placed in their hands in the month of 
March, 1848. Precious time was squan- 
dered in the harangues of rival orators, 
in the formation of parties and clubs, in 
over-ambitious programmes and compla- 

. cent self-laudation thereon, in 

The Mission v 1 r .i 

displays of arrogance and 

Lib«rali.m malevolent onslaughts. 

Liberalism was forced to resign 
its claims ; it was unable to effect a com- 
plete and unwavering severance from 
radicalism ; it was unable to appreciate the 
fact that its mission was not to govern, but 
to secure recognition from the Government. 

The peoples were unable to gain legal 
confirmation of their rights, because they 
had no clear ideas upon the extent of 
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those rights, and had not been taught that 
self-restraint which was the only road to 
success. Thus far all is sufficiently intelli- 
gible, and, upon a retrospect, one is almost 
inclined to think of stagnation as the result 
of a conflict of counterbalancing forces. 

But one phenomenon there is, which 
becomes the more astonishing in pro- 
portion as it is elucidated by that pure 
light of imj')artial criticism which the 
non-contemporary historian can throw 
upon it — it is the fact that mental confu- 
sion was followed by a cessation of mental 
energy, that im]XTative vigour and interest 
were succeeded l)y blatant stupidity, that 
the excesses committed by nations in their 
struggle for the right of self-determina- 
tion were expiated by yet more brutal ex- 
hibitions of the misuse of power, the blame 
of which rests upon the governments, who 
were the nominal guardians of right and 
morality in their higher forms. In truth 
^ ^ a very modet ate degree of wis- 

Q ft ^ ^ leading states- 

u ering rem would have drawn the 
Depression , . r 

proper conclusions from the 

facts of the case, and have discovered the 
formuke expressing the relation between 
executive power and national strength. 

But the thinkers who would have 
been satisfied with moderate claims were 
not to be found ; it seemed as if the 
very intensity of political action had 
exhausted the capacity for government, as 
if the conquerors had forgotten that they 
too had been struggling to preserve the 
state and to secure its internal consolida- 
tion and reconstitution, that the revolution 
had been caused simply by the fact that 
the corrupt and degenerate state was 
unable to perform what its subjects had 
the right to demand. 

The nations were so utterl}^ depressed by 
the sad experiences which they had brought 
upon themselves as to show themselves 
immediately sensible to the smallest ad- 
vances of kindness and confidence. Irritated 
by a surfeit of democratic theory, the 
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political organism had lost its tone. A 
moderate allowance of rights and freedom 
would have acted as a stimulant, but the 
constitution had been too far lowered for 
hunger to act as a cure. Education and 
amelioration, not punishment, were now 
the mission of 
the governments 
which had re- 
covered their 
unlimited power ; 
but they were 
themselves both 
uninformed and 
unsympathetic. 

The punishment 
which they meted 
out was inflicted 
not from a sense 
of duty, but in 
revenge for the 
blows which 
they had been 
compelled to en- 
dure in the course 
of the revohition 
Most fatal to 

Austria was the lack of creative ])()wer, of 
experienced statesmen with education and 
serious moral pur])ose. In this country 
an enlightened governmeni could Ivavc 
attained its every ch'sire. Or)p()rtunity 
was provided for effecting a fiindanuaital 
change in the constitution ; 
all op}X)sition had been broken 
down, and tht' stiong \atality 
of the state had been brilliantly 
demonstrated in one of tlie 
hardest struggles’ for existence 
in which Hie country had been 
engaged for three centuries. 

There was a new ruler, strong, 
bold, and well informed, full 
of noble ambition and tender 
sentiment, too young to be 
hidebound by preconceived 
opinion and yet old enough 
to feel enthusiasm for his 
lofty mission ; such a man george v. of hanover 

would have been the strongest fh“rouV‘‘of®HanovS‘te'^ isTi, thi 
conceivable guarantee of sue- Georgre V. engaged in 

j Ti/r* • j e -1 ^ ^ong struggle with his people 

cess to a Ministry of wisdom in defence of at^olutism, and 


PROGRESSIVE AUSTRIAN MINISTERS 
Count Leo Thun and A. von Bach, whose portraits are given above, 
were among the men of note who, after tlie storms of the revolutionary 
years, supported the enlightened policy of Joseph II. As Minister 
of Education, the former introduced compulsory education, put the 
national schools under state control, and assisted the universities. 



and experience capable of 
leading him in the path of steady progress 
and of respect for the national rights. 
The clumsy and disjointed Reichstag of 
Kremsier was dissolved on March 7th, and 
on March 4th, 1849, a constitution had been 
voluntarily promulgated, in which the 


Government had re.scrved to itself full scope 
for exercising an independent influence 
upon the development of the state. In 
this arrangement the kingdom of Hungary 
had been included after its subordinate 
provinces had severed Iheir connection 
with the Crown 
of Stephen, 
obtaining special 
provincial rights 
of their own. 
T h e best ad- 
m i n i s t r a t i V e 
officials in the 
e ni p i r e, V o ri 
S c h m e r 1 i n g . 
Bach, C o u n t 
Thun. and Bruck 
wer(‘ at the dis- 
jiosition of the 
Prime Minister 
for the work of 
revivifying the 
economic and in- 
tellectual life of 
the monarchy. 
No objection 
would have h(‘en raised to a plan for divid- 
ing the iion-Hangarian districts into bodies 
analogous to the English county, and thus 
laying the impregnable foundations of a cen- 
tralised government whieh would develop 
as the education of the smaller national 
entities advanced. The fate 
of Austria was delivered into 
the hands of the emperor’s 
advisers : but no personality of 
Kadetzky’s stamp was to be 
found among them. The 
leading flgure was a haughty 
nobleman, whose object and 
ideasurc w^ere to sow discord 
between Austria and the 
Prussian king and ]:>eople, 
Austria’s most faithful allies 
since 1815. It was in Frank- 
fort, and not in Vienna or 
Budapest, that the Hapisburg 
state should have sought 
strength and protection 
against future periods of storm. 
Even at the present day the 
veil has not been wholly parted 
which then shrouded the change of political 
theory in the leading circles at the Vienna 
court. Certain, however, it is that this 
change was not the work of men anxious 
for progress, but was due to the machina- 
tions of political parasites who plunged one 
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of the besl-intentioned of rulers into a 
series of entanglements which a life of 
sorrow and cruel disappointments was 
unable to unravel. The precious months 
of 1850, when the nation would thankfully 
have welcomed any cessation of the pre- 
valent disturbance and terrorism, or any 
sign of confidence in its capacities, were 
^ allowed to pass by without an 

Tide of following year 

^ the national enemies gamed 

the upper hand ; it was re- 
solved to break with constitutionalism, 
and to reject the claims of the citizens to 
a share in the legislature and the admini- 
stration. In September, 1851, the Govern- 
ments of Prussia and Sardinia were 
ordered to annul the existing constitutions. 

This was a step which surpassed even 
Metternich’s zeal for absolutism. Schmer- 
ling a.nd Bruck resigned their posts in the 
Ministry on January 5th and May 23rd, 
1851, feeling their inability to make head 
against the reactionary movement. On 
August 20th, 1851, the imperial council 
for which provision had been made in the 
constitution of March 4th, 1849, was 
deprived of its faculty of national repre- 
sentation. As the council had not yet 
been calkid into existence, the. only inter- 
pretation to be laid upon 'this step was 
that the Ministry desired to re-examine the 
desirability of ratifying the constitution. 

On December 31st, 1851, the consti- 
tution was annulled, and the personal 
security of the citizens thereby endan- 
gered, known as they were t(^ be in favour 
of constitutional measures. The police 
and a body of gendarmes, who were ac- 
corded an un])recedentcd degree of licence, 
undertook the struggle, not against exag- 
gerated and impracticable demands, but 
against Liberalism as such, while the 
authorities plumed themselves in the fond 
delusion that this senseless struggle was 
a successful stroke of statesmanship. En- 
lightened centralisation would have found 
thousands of devoted coadju- 


The Dresden 
Conferences 
at Olmtitz 


tors and have awakened many 
dormant forces ; but the cen- 


tralisation of the reactionary 
foes of freedom was bound to remain fruit- 
less and to destroy the pure impulse which 
urged the people to national activity. 

The successes in foreign policy, by 
which presumption had been fostered, 
now ceased. During the Dresden con- 
ferences, which had been held in Olmiitz, 
Schwarzenberg found that he had been 


bitterly deceived in his federal allies among 
the smaller states, and that he had 
affronted Prussia to no purpose as far as 
Austria was concerned. His object had 
been to introduce such modifications in 
the Act of Federation as would enable 
Austria and the countries dependent on 
her to enter the German Federation, which 
would then be forced to secure the inviol- 
ability of the whole Hapsburg power. 
Britain and France declined to accept 
these propcjsals. The German governments 
showed no desire to enter upon a struggle 
with two Great Powers to gain a federal 
reform which could only benefit Austria. 
Prussia was able calmly to await the col- 
lapse of Schwarzenberg’s schemes. 

After wearisome negotiations, lasting 
from December, 1850, to May, 1851, it be- 
came clear that all attempts at reform were 
futile as long as Austria declined to grant 
Prussia the equality which she desired in 
the presidency and in the formation of the 
proposed “ directory." Schwarzenberg 
declined to yield, and all that could be 
done was to return to the old federal 
system, and thereby to make the dis- 
creditalde avowal that the 
evere collective governments were 

unis men of powerless as the disjointed 
* * parliament to amend the 

unsatisfactory political situation. In the 
federal palace at Frankfort -on-Main, where 
the sovereignty of that German National 
Assembly had been organised a short time 
before, the opinion again prevailed, from 
1851, that there could be no more dan- 
gerous enemy to the state and to society 
than the popular representative. The 
unfortunate liberals, humiliated and de- 
pressed by their own incompetency, now 
])aid the penalty for their democratic 
tendencies ; they were*, branded as 
" destructive forces," and punished by 
imprisonment which should properly have 
fallen upon republican inconstancy. 

The majority of the liberal constitutions 
which the revolution of 1848 had brought 
into existence were annulled ; this step was 
quickly carried out in Saxony, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, and Wiirtemberg, in June, 
September, and November, 1850, though 
the Chamber continued an obstinate re 
sistance until August, 1855, in Hanover, 
where the blind King (ieorge V. had 
ascended the throne on November i8th, 
1851. The favour of the federation re- 
stored her detested ruler to the electorate 
of Hesse. He positively revelled in the 
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cruelty and oppression practised upon his 
subjects by the troops of occupation. His 
satellite, Hassenpflug, known as “ Hessen- 
Flucli,” the curse of Hesse, zealously 
contributed to increase the severity of 
this despotism by his ferocity against 
the recalcitrant officials, who considered 
themselves bound by their obligations 
to the constitution. 

In Prussia the reactionary party would 
very gladly have made an end of consti- 
tutionalism once and for all ; but though 
the king entertained a deep-rooted objec- 
tion to the modern theories of popular j)arti- 
cipation in the government, he declined to 
be a party to any breach of the oath which 
he had taken. Bunsen and Prince William 
supported his olijecticjus to a coup d’etat, 
which seemed the more unnecessary as a 
constitutional change in the direction of 
conservatism had been successfully carried 
through on February ()th, 1850. 

The system of three classes of direct 
representation was introduced at the 
end of April, 18^9, taxation thus becoming 
the measure of the political rights 
exercised by the second Chaml>er. The 
p . , possibility of a labour majority 
russia s Chamber was thus 

of^Lords The Upper Chamber 

was entirely remodelled. Mem- 
bers were no longer elected, but wt‘re 
nominated by the ( rown ; seats were made 
hereditary in the different noble families, 
and the })re])ond(aance of the nobility was 
thus secured. The institution of a full 
house of lords on October 12th, 1854, 
not so severe a l)low to the state as 
the diss(dution of tlie ])arish councils 
and the reinstitution of the provincial 
Landtags in 1851. 

Schleswig-Holstein was handed over to 
the Danes ; the constitution of Septem- 
ber 15th, 1848, and German “ proj^rietary 
rights ” were declared null and void by a 
supreme authority composed of Austrian, 
Prussian, and Danish commissioners. By 
the London protocol of May 8th, 1852, the 
Great Powers recognised the succession of 
Prince Christian of Holstein-Gliicksburg, 
who had married Princess Louise, a 
daughter of the Countess of Hesse, Louise 
Charlotte, sister of Christian VIII. How- 
ever, the German Federation did not favour 
this solution ; the estates of the duchies, 
who had the best right to decide the ques- 
tion, were never even asked their opinion. 
On December 30th, 1852, Duke Christian 
of Holstein-Augustenburg sold his Schles- 


wig estates to the reigning house of Den- 
mark for ^337, 500, renouncing his here- 
ditary rights at the same time, though the 
other members of the family declined to 
accept the renunciation as binding upon 
themselves. Thus tlie Danes gained but 
a tc^mporary victory. It was even then 
clear that after the cleath of King Frederic 
VII. the struggle would be 
n ^ j renewed for the separation 

Fleet Exposed (;erman districts 

to Auction 

States.” A legacy of the national move- 
ment, tlie “German fletd,” was j)ut up to 
auction at this date. The Cu'rman Federa- 
tion had no maritime interests to rejn esent. 

It declined the trouble of extorting a 
recognition of the German flag from the 
maritime Powers. Of tlu' four frigates, 
five corvadtes, and six gunl)oats, which 
had been fitted out at a cost of £540,000, 
Prussia bought the larg(‘r jiart, after 
Hanoverian machinations had induced 
the Federal Council to determine the dis- 
solution of the fleet on A]U'il 2Tid, 1852. 
Prussia acquired from Oldenburg a strip of 
territory on the Jade Bay, and in course of 
time constructed a naval arsenal and har- 
bour, Wilhehnshaven, which enabled her to 
apjiear as a maritime ])ower in the ILaltic. 

These fa('ts were the more im])ortant as 
Prussia, in spite of violent o})position, had 
maintained her ])osition as head of that 
economic unity which was now known as 
the ‘‘ Zollverein.” Tlie convtmtion exjiired 
on December 31st, 1855. From 1849, 
Austria had been working to secure the 
position, and at the tariff conference held 
in Wiesbaden in June, 1851, had secured 
the support of every state of im])ortancc 
within the Zollverein with the exception of 
Prussia. Prussia was in consequence forced 
to renounce the preference for protective 
duties which she had evinced in the last 
few years, and, on September 7th, 1851, 
to join the free trade ” Steuerverein,” 
which Hanover had formed with Olden- 
burg and Lippe in 1834 and 
1836. The danger of a separa- 
tion between the eastern and 
western territorial groups was 
thus obviated ; the Zollverein of Austria 
and the smaller German states were cut off 
from the sea and de])rived of all the 
advantages which the original Prussian 
Zollverein had offered. Austria now 
thought it advisable to conclude a com- 
mercial treaty with Prussia on favourable 
terms on February 19th, 1853, and to 
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leave the smaller states to their fate. In 
any case their continual demands for 
compensation and damages had become 
wearisome. Nothing remained for them 
except to join Prussia. Thus on April 4th, 
1853, the Zollverein was renewed, to last 
until December 31st, 1865. 
association embracing an area containing 

... 35,000,000 inhabitants. As 

The Church’s A’ „ A ^ xt 1 t 


L&rge Share 
of Plunder 


after the fall of Napoleon I., 
so now the lion's share of the 


plunder acquired in the 
struggle against the revolution fell to the 
Church. Liberalism had indeed rendered 
an important service to Catholicism by 
incorporating in its creed the phrase, 
“ the Free Church in the Free State." 

The Jesuits were well able to turn this 
freedom to the best account. They de- 
manded for the German bishops unlimited 
powers of communication witli Rome and 
with the parochial clergy, together with 
full disciplinary powers over all priests 
without the necessity of an appeal to 
the state. Nothing was simpler than 
to construe ecclesiastical freedom as im- 
plying that right of .supremacy for which 
the Church had yearned during the past 
eight centuries. 

The Archbishop of Freiburg jmshed the 
theory with such brazen effrontery that 
even the reactionary government was 
forced to imprison him. However, in 
Darmstadt and Stuttgart the governments 
submitted to the demands of Rome. Parties 
in the Prussian Chamber were increased by 
the addition of a new Catholic party, led 
by the brothers Reichensperger, to wliich 
high favour was shown by the " Catholic 
Contingent" in the ministry of c^cclesi- 
astical affairs — a party created by the 
ecclesiastical minister, Eiclihorn, in 1841. 

There was no actual collision in Prussia 
between ultramontanism and the temporal 
power. The Government favoured the 
reaction in the Protestant Church, which 
took the form of an unmistakable rap- 
prochement to Catholicism. 
The Powers were committed 
to a policy of mutual counsel 
and support. Stahl, Hengs- 
tenberg, and Gerlach, who had gained com- 
plete ascendancy over Frederic William IV. 
since the revolution, were undermining 
the foundations of the Protestant creed, 
especially the respect accorded to inward 
conviction, on which the whole of 
Protestantism was l)ascd. In the 
" regulations " of October, 1854, the 
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schools were placed under Church super- 
vision, and in the "Church Councils" 
reaction was made supreme. When Bunsen 
advanced to champion the cause of spiritual 
freedom, he gained only the honourable 
title of " devastator of the Church." 

In Austria the rights of the liberal 
rationalists were flouted even more 
completely than in Russia by the conclu- 
sion of the notorious concordat of August 
i8th, 1855. This agreement was the 
expression of an alliance between ultra- 
montanism and the new centralising 
absolutism. The hierarchy undertook for 
a short period to oppose the national 
parties and to commend the refusal of 
constitutional rights. In return the 
absolutist state placed the whole of its 
administration at the disposal of the 
Church, and gave the bishops uncondi- 
tional supremacy over the clergy, who 
had hitherto used the position assigned to 
them by Joseph II. for the benefit of 
the people, and certainly not for the 
injury of the Church. Tlie Church thus 
gained a spiritual preponderance which 
was used to secure her paramountcy. The 
xk examine of Austria was imi- 

Hand tated in the Italian states, 
. P which owed their existence to 

o ome Piedmont alone gathered 

the opponents of the Roman hierarchy 
under her banner, for this government at 
least was determined that no patriot should 
be led astray by the great fiction of a 
national Pope. 1 n Spain t he J esuits joined 
the Carlists, and helped them to carry on 
a hopeless campaign, marked by a series 
of defeats. In Belgium, on the other hand, 
they secured an almost im])regnable posi- 
tion in 1855, and fought the Liberals with 
their own weapons. Only Portugal, whence 
they had first been expelled in the eigh- 
teenth century, kept herself free from their 
influence in the nineteenth, and showed 
that even a Catholic government had no 
need to fear the threats of the Jesuits. 

Rome liad set great hopes upon France, 
since Louis Napoleon's " plebiscites " had 
been successfully carried out with the help 
of the clergy. But the Curia found France 
a prudent friend, not to be caught off her 
guard. The diplomatic skill of Napoleon 
III. was never seen to better advantage 
than in his delimitation of the spheres 
respectively assigned to the temporal and 
the spiritual Powers. Even the Jesuits 
were unable to fathom his intentions. 
Hans von Zwiedinkck-Sudenhorst 




SAVING THE COLOURS: THE GUARDS AT THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN IN 1854 

From th« painting by Robert Gibb. R.S.A., by permiuion of Mr. E. Bruc«4.n» 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 
THE MID-VICTORIAN ERA 

By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 


^HE fall uf Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, had The death of O’Connell, however, in the 
been effected almost at the moment previous year had deprived the Irish of a 
when the Duke of Wellington was persuad- leader who had always set his face against 
ing the House of Lords to swallow the the methods of violence, and Ireland did 
rej)eal of the Corn Laws, the crowning not escape without an abortive insurrection 
accomplishment of Peel’s career. It headed by Smith O’Prien. The Icaderswere 
was achieved by a combination of angry taken, condemned to death for liigh treason, 
Protectionists and angry Irishmen, who had their sentences commuted to trans- 
united to throw out a government . ^ p , }X)rtation, and were subse- 

measure for coercion in Ireland. The quently pardoned— 'more 

potato famine had definitely com])let(‘al \ Office those asso- 

the conversion of both Peel and the reign icc with the movement 

Whigs to the doctrines of the Anti- achieved distinction in later years in the 
Corn Law League, and was followed by political service of the British Empire, 
earnest efforts for the relief of distress. Palmerston’s activities at the Foreign 

But distress itself had, as usual, in- Office, howe\Tr, were a source of con- 
tensified discontent, generating agrarian siderable disquietude at this ])eriod. Forty 
outrages, and relief and coercion were years of parliamentary life, many of them 
proffered simultaneously. The \iiicon- ])assed in office, first as a Tory, later as a 

verted chiefs of what had been Peel’s })arty Canningitc, and finally as a Whig, had not 

sawtheiropportunity; and the adverse vote produced in that persistently youthful 

brought about Peel’s resignation. Lord statesman any inclination in favour of the 
John Russell formed a Whig Ministry, with further democratisation of the British 
Palmerston as Foreign Secretary -whicli Constitution, or of what in his younger 
position he had occupied in Melbourne’s days would have been called Jacobinism 
time - - and the Pcelites, regarding the abroad ; but he was a convinced advocate 
question of Free Trade as of primary im- of freedom as he understood it and as 

Great Britain gave the Govern- Canning had understood it. He saw in 

in'^the Year*^ ment a sup]')ort which revolutionary movements a disease engen- 
of Revolutions continuity. The dered by despotic systems of government ; 

improvement in the con- and being alive to the European ferment, 

dition of the working classes, coupled with he took upon himself to warn the despotic 

the British inclination to distrust the governments that they would do well to 

political efficacy of syllogisms expressed in apply the remedy of constitutionalism 

terms of physical force, made Great Britain before the disease became dangerous, 
almost the only Europiean country where The despotic governments, recognising 
nothing revolutionary took place in the year no difference between the disease itself and 
of revolutions, 1848. The monster petition the remedy, held him guilty not only of 
of the Chartists was its most alarming event, officiousness in tendering advice which 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
He was twice Prime Minister, first in 18115 o.i 
the formation of a Whig: Ministry following: 
the defeat of Peel, and ag:ain in on the 

death of Lord Palmerston. He was created 
Earl Russell in ISGI, and he died in 1878. 


was unasked, but oi {omcnting revolution in 
iiieir dominions, and were not unnaturally 
lesentful, although, as a matter of fact, 
they would have profiled 
greatly by paying heed to 
his well-meant warnings. 

The attacks in Parlia- 
ment on his “ meddling ” 
policy were successfully 
met in 1840, and public 
opinion endorsed his view 
that Britain ought to 
make her ojiinioiis felt in 
foreign countries -that, 
in fact, she would not be 
ad ticpi at el y disc 1 1 ar gi ng 

th<‘. res])onsibiiities of her 
great ])ositiouin the world 
unless she did so. Never- 
theless, his methods weie 
irritating not only to 
foiahgii potcaitates, but to 
his own sovenMgn, who 
frequently found tliat 
her Foreign Minister was 
c o m m i 1 1 i n g the 
(loveinm(*nt without 
licr knowledge to de- 
clarations which she 
could only endorse 
1 ecaiise it would ha\’e 
been im])Ossible to 
letract tliem with 
dignity, hiscoll(‘agU(‘S 
being consul t(‘d as 
little as herself. 

hi 1850 the queen 
sent a memorandum 
to Russ(‘ll, requiring 
that she should be 
kept adequately in- 
formed before, not 
after, the (‘.vent, of 
any ste])s wliicli the 
Foreign Minister in- 
tended to take. The 
immediate cause of 
the memorandum 
was connected with 
Palmerston’s at titude 
on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, re- 
garding which she and 
her husband, Prince 
Albert, favoured the 

German view, to the earl of beaconsfield 

whiuh as statesman am! novelist, Benjamin Disraeli, 

, ' " afterwards Lord Beacon.sfield, made a great reputation 

was opposed. Ancjther the political world, though his maiden speech in the 
illneft-ofU r. Eiouse of Commons was greeted with derisive laughter, 
mciaent lllustiative He twice held the high office of Prime Minister. 


of the Foreign ^linister’s high-handed 
methods was the “ Don Paciiico ” affair. 
Don Pacihc(3 was a Jew from Gibraltar, a 
British subject, residing 
in Greece, whose house 
and ])roj)erty were 
damaged in a riot. Pal- 
merston took up his 
claim for compensation 
as an international in- 
stead of a personal affair, 
sent the fleet to the 
Pirauis, the liarhoiir of 
Athens, and seized Greek 
merchant vessels. Russia 
adoj)ted a threatening 
attitude, to which Pal- 
merstoii had no disposi- 
ti()n to yield. The French 
Repul)lic, under the presi- 
dency of Louis Napoleon, 
was indignant at the 
action of Great Britain, 
hut still more indignant at 
being ignored by Russia. 
Palmerstf)n ac- 
ce})led French media- 
tion — not aihitra- 
tion ; there were 
flirt h(M' com j)li ca- 
tions, in whic'h the 
Frf'iui) thought that 
Albion W71S showing 
her historic jierfidy ; 
l)ut tlu‘ wliole affair 
was too trivial to 
involvt' tW'O great 
nations in a war over 
mere dij^lonuitic pro- 
])rielies, and the 
quarrel was patched 
uj). This incident 
was ihe inciting cause 
of a h.irmal attack on 
Palmerston’s foreign 
pol i c y , w h i c 1 1 r esul t e d 
in a vote of censure 
in llie Upper Cham- 
ber, in consequence 
of which a resolution 
of c(3nfidence was 
introduced in the 
Commons. Peel him- 
self was ( n tl.e s'dc of 
the 0p]3osition, but 
Palmerston vindi- 
cated his principles in 
a wonderful speech— 
the “ civis Romanus 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851 : QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT AT THE OPENING CEREMONY IN HYDE PARK 
The Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, which owed its inception to the enterprise and energy of the Prince Consort, did much to extend a knowledge of the world’s manufactures, 
and gave an impetus to commercial activity. Held in Hyde Park in a building which covered nineteen acres of ground, it remained open for twenty-three weeks, and during- 
that time was -visited by upwards of six million persons. The above picture shows the inauguration of the Exhibition on May 1st, by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
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sum ” specch —which carried the House letter till its repeal twenty years later, 

and the country triumphantly with him. The queen’s memorandum in the pre- 

The year also witnessed one of those vious November, somewhat to the public 

“ No Popery ” waves of excitement which surprise, had not been followed by Palmers- 

p)eriodically break upon England. The ton’s resignation ; apparently he had 

Tractarian movement had produced in the accepted the rebuke in good part, and 

mind of Cardinal Wiseman the notion that jnomised to consult the cjueen’s wishes, 

the heretical island stood in need of con- But his practice remained unaltered. The 

version. The Pope issued a Bull setting up arrival in England of the Hungarian 

a Roman hierarchy in England, with leader, Kossuth, was the occasion of a dis- 

territorial titles, an assumption of authority pl3.y of sympathy which was at best a 

contravening the constitutional principle breach of international etiquette, Kossuth 

of the royal supremacy. In response to the being technically a rebel. At the moment 

popular excitement created, the Govern- when Palmerston was being taken to task 

ment introduced the Ecclesiastical for neglect of his promise to pay proper 



LORD ABERDEEN'S FAMOUS COALITION MINISTRY 
On the defeat of the Derby grovernment in December, 18 r» 2 , Lord Aberdeen formed a coalition Ministry of Whigs r nd 
Peelites with Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Russell at the Foreign and Palmerston at the Home Office. 

I'rom the p.iintiii),’ by Sir John Gilbert. K. A. Photo by W’.Uker 

Titles ” Bill, which was naturally opposed attention to the queen’s wishes in this 

by the Roman Catholics and also by all affair, Louis Napoleon in France carried 

who saw in it an interference with the out the coup d’dtat which he had been 

principle of religious liberty. The Govern- preparing, and established himself as a 

ment, feeling its position to be somewhat dictator. Palmerston persuaded himself 

precarious, took advantage of its own that the British Foreign Minister could 

defeat on a snap vote--a symjHom of the express his personal approved in a conver- 

now growing demand for further electoral sation with the French ambassador with- 

reform — -to resign, and thereby to demon- out committing the Cabinet, the Crown, 

strate the impossibility of any other or the country. The other parties concerned 

working administration being constructed. did not accept that view, and Palmerston’s 

It resumed office in February, 1851, and resignation was demanded. But he had 

carried the Bill in a modified form, but hardly been dismissed when he got his 

the Act remained practically a dead “ tit-for-tat with John Russell,” as he 
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expressed it. Na])oleon’s coup d’etat 
had its alarming side for Great Britain, 
ns a i)robable prelude to an aggressive 
French policy, of which the Napoleonic 
tradition would make England the primary 
object of hos- 
tility. A Bill was 
accordingly in- 
troduced for the 
reorganisation of 
the militia. The 
scheme proposed 
was not felt to 
be satisfactory ; 

P a 1 m e r s t o n 
headed the at- 
tack, the Ministry 
were defeated, 
and the Govern- 
ment was under- 
taken by the 
C o n s e r V a t i V e 
chief, Lord 
Derby, witli Dis- 
raeli as his Chan- 
cellor of the 
Exchec^uer and 
1 eader of the 
House of Com- 
mons, in Fei)- 
luary, 1852. Tlie 
most notable 
of the actual 

achievemiMits of 
the Russell ad- 
ministration had 
been the applica- 
tion in Australia, 
by an Act of 1850, 
of those ])rin- 
ciples of colonial 
government which had been inaugurated 
l)y the Canadian Act of Reunion. 'I'he 
new Ministry cariied a new Militia 
Bill and then dirsolved, a])])arently with 
a view to taking the sense of the country 
on the Free Trade ])olicy which had 
bn'jught the Liberals into office. 

The Ministerialists, however, did not 
definitely commit themselves to a Pro- 
tectionist })rogramme, and the question 
was brought to a direct issue in the 
Commons by a resolution affirming tlie 
principle of Free Trade, which, in amended 
form, was accejited and carried by an over- 
whelming majority. Fifty years were to 
pass before the discovery that the revolu- 
tionary economic doctrine of 1846 to which 
the country declared itself definitely 
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converted in 1852 was an exploded 
antediluvian fallacy. In the interval, the 
scanty handful of its opponents were but 
feeble voices crying in the wilderness. 
The theory of Protection being so effec- 
tively scotched as 
to be ap])arently 
killed, the ex- 
Protect ionists 
— who had main- 
tained the old 
doctrine not from 
the manufactur- 
ing, but from the 
agrarian point of 
view - fell back 
on the jirinciple 
that the laiuled 
interest, which 
the old system 
had protected, 
required rc'lief 
now that the 
protection was 
withdrawn ; and 
to this end Dis- 
raeli constructed 
his Budget. But 
his extremely in- 
genious redistri- 
l)iiti()n of the 
burden of taxa- 
tion tailed to 
attract the 
a. ]) p r o V a I o f 
economists of 
otlier sidiools, or 
of those intertists 
did not 
the land 
to be l elieva^d at 
tlu'ir (‘Xpt‘ns( . The Budget del )ate marked 
cons])icuously the ()])ening of the long 
])eisonal rivalry between its proposer, 
I)isra('li, and its strongest critic, William 
Ewart (jladstone. The (government was 
defeated, and rc'signed in December, 1852. 
The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which had 
been a bander between Whigs and Peelites, 
had aln'ady vanished into limbo, and the 
Ministry which now took office was formed 
by a coalition of those two parties. The 
Peelite, J.ord Aberdeen, was its head, 
(Gladstone its ('hancellor of the Exchequer, 
Russ<dl was at the Foreign Office, and 
Palmerston Home Secretary. 

Before the fall of the Conservatives, a 
great figure had passed from the stage. 
A little more than two years after his 



THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


Th® long and illustrious life of the Duke of Wellington came to an end 
in IS').’, the hero of Waterloo passing peacefully away on September 
11th, in his arm-chair at Walmer. In the above picture the body of whlC'll 
the distinguished general, who was laid to rest with great pomp dcsil'C 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, is seen lying in state at Chelsea Hospital. 
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closest political associate, Sir Robert Peel, 
the “ Iron Duke” died in Sei)tcmber, at 
the age of eighty-three. Forty years before, 
he had proved himself the grealest 
captain in Euro])e suvv. 
one ; and his, in the eyes 
of Euro})e, had been the 
triumph of vanquishing 
that one. To him more 
than to anyone else 
France owed it that she 
had been geneiously 
treated when tlie war 
was ended ; his was ]')rob- 
ably the most decisively 
moderating influence 
among the statesmen 
whose task it was to 
restore order in Euroj)c. 

But while he })osscssed 
high qualities of states- 
manship, they were not 
those ada]>ted to ])arha- 
rnentary government. As 
a Minister he was a 
failure ; as a counsellor 
liis judgment always 
carried very gn{'at wcnght. His unqualified 
patriotism, his com])l(de subordination of 
personal interests to what he conceiv(‘d 
to l)e lh(' w(*li'are of the slate, his j)ert(‘ct 


sincerity, his transparent honesty, and 
his conspicuous moral courage, made him 
a unique figure, and fully justified the 
universal popularity which came to him 
tardily enough, and the 
gamuine passion of mourn- 
ing with wdiich the whole 
nation received the tid- 
ings of his death, Wel- 
lington liad overthrown 
the first Napoleon. 
Eleven weeks after he had 
breathed his last, “ the 
ne]>hew of his uncle ” 
was ])roclaimed Emperor 
of the French with the 
title of Napoleon 111. The 
famous coalition Ministry 
opened its career with 
the first of the brilliant 
series ot Gladstone Bud- 
gets, introduced in a 
s])eech which revealed 
tlK‘ hitherlo unsusjiected 
fact that figures can lie 
made fascinating. But 
even the charm of tlu^ 
Ihidget was soon to be overshadowed by 
th(‘ war clouds in the East. So far as the 
])reliminaries of th(‘ Crimean war are con- 
cerned with French and Russian rivalries 



THE DEFENDER OF SEBASTOPOL 
General Todleben, .a distinguished Russian 
soldier and military engineer, held Sebastopol 
against the British, displaying great resource 
and energy until he was severely wounded. 





and with matters outside British interests, 
they will be dealt with in the chapter 
following. Here we observe that in the 
beginning of 1853 the Tsar was assuming 
a threatening attitude towards the Porte 
On the hypothesis that Russia was the 
protector of the Greek Church Christians 
in the Turkish dominionsj and that France, 
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in the character of protector of the Latin 
Christians, regarded the Russian attitude 
as merely a pretext for absorbing the 
Danube states. A similar view was en- 
tertained in England, where the Tsar had 
already made suggestions regarding the 
ultimate partition of the Turkish Empire, 
which he regarded as practically inevitable. 
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England, however, and Palmerston in Napoleon would not venture on that 
particular, looked u]K)n the maintenance a])peal single-handed. The temper of the 
of the independence of Turkey as a country, however, was clearly in favour 
necessity, if for no other reason because of Palmerston’s views, and in July the 
Russian expansion in the direction either French and British fleets were des[)atchcd 
of India or of the Mediterranean appeared to Besika Bay. The “ Vienna Note,” a 
exceedingly dangerous to the interests of proposal formulated by the Powers in 
Great Britain. It may be remembered that conference at Vienna, was amended by 
the Afghan war of 1839 had been the out- Turkey and rejected by Russia in Augmst. 
come of Persian aggressions which were uni- Plverywhere ])opular feeling was rising; 
versally regarded as prompted by Russia. an anti-Christian emeute was feared in 
Russia maintained her claim to })rotcct Constant ino])le, and the French and 
the Christians in the Danube provinces ; British fleets were ordi^red to tlie Dar- 
Tuikey declined her demand for dandles in October, ostensibly to jn'ok'ct 



THE QUEEN REVIEWING THE SCOTS GUARDS ON THEIR DEPARTURE FOR THE CRIMEA IN 1854 
The agfgression of Russia, involved by her claim of 185:1 to be protector of the Orthodox Greek Christians in tho 
Turkish dominions, was naturally resented by Turkey. Both Britain and France took the side of the latter, and on 
March ‘i7th, 1854, declared w.ar on Russia, whence followed all the miseries and suffering of the Crimean war. 

guarantees ; the rest of the Powers the Christians. Before the close of the 

upheld Turkey. Negotiations failing, month Turkey declared war on Russia, 

Russia occupied the provinces in July to which the Tsar re])lied by declaring 

as a proceeding warranted by her treaty that he would not take the offensive, 

rights. The Powers might, by the exer- The Turks crossed the Danube, and fight- 

cise of joint pressure, have compelled ing began. But when a Russian squadron 

Russia to retire, but a mere evacuation fell upon some Turkish ships in the harbour 

would not have satisfied either Najioleon of Sinope and destroyed them on September 

or Palmerston. Aberdeen, on the other 30th, the action was regarded as proving 

hand, allowed his aversion to war to be the insincerity of the Tsar’s declarations, 

so obvious that the Tsar probably felt Aberdeen found himself obliged to consent 

quite satisfied that Britain would not to the occupation of the Black Sea by the 

join France in an appeal to arms, and that allied fleets on December 27th. The 




ATTACKING THE RUSSIAN STRONGHOLD: THE SIEGE AND BOMBARDMENT OF SEBASTOPOL 
After the victory of the Alma, an immediate assault on Sebastopol was contemplated, but the opposition of the dying French general, St, Arnaud, prevented this from being attempted, 
and the allies settled down to a siege which continued for nearly a year, and was terminated on September 8th, 1855, by the capture of Malakoff Fort, the key to the Russian position^ 

Reproduced from sketches bj an artillery officer 
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precipitate action of France and Britain in 
presenting a joint note demanding the 
evacuation of the Danube provinces gave 
Austria an excuse for leaving them to 
act independently ; and on March 27th, 
1854, the two Western Powers declared 
war on Russia and proceeded to a formal 
alliance with the Turks, who in the meai> 
time had more than held their own on land 

Troops were despatched to co-o])erate 
with the Turks, and it soon became 
evident that the Russians would have no 
chance of effecting a successful invasion ; 
before the end of July it was clear that 
they would be obliged to evacuate the 
Provinces. But before that time instruc- 
tions had already been sent for the invasion 
of the Crimea and the seizure of Sebastopol. 

But the invasion could 
not be carried out till 
September ; and by that 
time, Sebastopol liad 
l)ecn placed in a com- 
paratively thorough state 
of defence by the en- 
gineering skill of Todle- 
ben. Its ca])turc by a 
c )up de main was now 
e X t remel y im})robable. 

The British and French 
forces .disembarked at 
Eu])atoria, and found a 
Russian army under Men- 
schikoff lying between 
them and Sebastopol. 

The battle of tlic Alma, 
in which the brunt of the 
fighting was borne l)y the 
British, left the allies 
masters of the field. 

Menschikoff withdrew his 
main force not to Sebas- 
topol but to the interior, 
ol the dying French general, St. Arnaud 
prevented an immediate assault from 
being attempted — it was ascertained later 
that the attempt at that moment would 
probably have been successful — and the 
allies settled down to a siege. Their 
numbers were not sufficient 
u*^***^ for a complete investment, 
o e cavy communications be- 

* tween Menschikoff and the 
garrison remained open. The British 
drew their supplies from the port of 
Balaclava, and Menschikoff now en- 
deavoured to effect its capture. The 
movement, however, was repulsed, mainly 
by the magnificent charge of the Heavy 


Brigade against a column of five times their 
own numbers ; but that splendid action 
was eclipsed in the popular mind by one 
of the most desperate, and, from a military 
point of view, most futile, deeds of valour 
on record, the charge of the Six Hundred. 
In the Through the misinterpretation 
“*v M f order, the Light Brigade 

De^th^^ ^ hurled itself through a terrific 
storm of shot and shell upon a 
Russian battery, captured it, and then, 
because there was nothing else to be done, 
relinquished it, leaving more than two- 
thirds of their number in the ‘‘ Valley of 
Death.'’ Nothing whatever was gained 
of a calculable kind. Yet it was one 
of those deeds which have a moral value 
past all calculation, like the equally futile 
defence of Thermopyhe. 
Ten days later an 
attem])t was made u])on 
the British position before 
Sebastopol at Inker man. 
The attack was made by 
a large Russian force in 
the midst of a fog so 
thick tliat none knew 
what was going on except 
close at hand. Concerted 
action was impossible, 
and men battled desper- 
ately as l)est they could 
in small groups. The fight 
was fought by the men 
virtually without com- 
manders, and, in spite of 
immensely superior num- 
bers, the Russians were 
triumphantly repulsed, 
the Crimea, his conduct ofthe war was severely But aftci' lukermail, the 
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LORD RAGLAN 
Commander-in-chief of the British forces in 


condemned both by the public and the Press. 
He died from dysentery on June 28th, 18.5 


Tlie opposition 


design, then in contem- 
plation, of an immediate 
assault on Sebastopol was abandoned. 
And then the Crimean winter began. A 
winter siege had not been in the pro- 
gramme when the expedition was planned ; 
the arrangements were disastrously inade- 
quate, and their inadequacy was increased 
by the destruction in a gale of the stores 
which had reached Balaclava but had not 
been disembarked ; while the iniquities of 
army contractors broke all previous records. 
The four winter months killed far more 
of the troops than the Russians were 
responsible for. The blame lay not at all 
with the officers on the spot, and only in a 
limited degree with the Government, but 
popular indignation compelled the retire- 
ment of Aberdeen ; arid Painters tOri, the’ 
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BRITISH HEROES AT BALACLAVA : THE CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE ON OCTOBER 25x11, 1854 

The supplies for the British army were drawn from the port of Balaclava, and as its capture would have been of immense value to the Russians, Menschikoff attempted to bnngr 
this about on October 25th. The movement, however, was repulsed, mainly by the magnificent charge of the Heavy Brigade against a column of five times their own numbers. 

From the pictnre !■> R. Morin 
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man in whom the confidence of the country 
had not been shaken, became Prime 
Minister in February, 1855. The lesson of 
the early administrative blunders had been 
learnt, and a great improvement was soon 
apparent. The immense and unprece- 
dented services of the staff of nurses 
organised under Florence Nightingale, who 
A New been at work since Novem- 

- ber, mark an epoch in the history 

Warfare' of civilised warfare. Negotia- 
tions were renewed at Vienna; 
but while agreement might have been 
reached on two of the four proposals put 
forward by Austria, Russia was obdurate 
on a third, and the belligerent allies were 
dissatisfied with the fourth. 

The negotiations broke down, and Austria 
again found excuse in the attitude of the 
French and British for declining to join 
them in an offensive alliance — in tlieir eyes 
a breach of faith on her part. In May, 
however, Sardinia joined the allies, and 
the British share in the o]>erations at 
Sebastopol became comparatively re- 
stricted, while the British fleets found 
little of consequence to do. It was 
not till September 8th that Sebasto])ol 
fell, an event secured by the French 
capture of the Malakoff. 

Napoleon was now satisfied with the 
personal security his imperial position 
had acquired from the war ; the friend- 
ship of the new Tsar, Alexander II. — 
Nicholas had died in March was of 
more importance to him, if not to France, 
than the repression of Russia. Austria 
cared only to have her own Balkan in- 
terests safeguarded, and it was with no 
little difficulty that the British were able 
to secure adequate checks on Russian 
aggression. The occasion was used for a 
fresh settlement of those maritime regula- 
tions which had been the cause of the 
“ Armed Neutrality " at the close of the 
last century. Privateering, the one weapon 
which hostile Powers had been able to 
wield effectively against (Ireat 
Britain, was abolished ; and, 
on the other hand, it was con- 
ceded that the neutral flag 
should cover all goods but contraband of 
war, and that even on belligerent vessels 
neutral goods should not be liable to 
capture, in March, 1856. 

The war in the.Crimea had necessitated 
the withdrawal of British regiments from 
India, where, on the other hand, Dal- 
housie’s annexations had involved an, in- 
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crease in the Sepoy army. A quarrel with 
Persia demanded an expedition to that 
country from India at the end of 185b, 
owing to the seizure of Herat by Persia — 
a movement attributed, as a matter of 
course, to Russian instigation. No diffi- 
culty was found in the military operations, 
which soon resulted in a treaty by which 
Persia resigned Herat and all claims on 
Afghan territory ; but the war must be 
included among the minor circumstances 
which encouraged the outbreak of the 
great Sepoy revolt of 1857. 

About the same time a war with China 
was brought about by what is known as 
the “Arrow” incident. The Arrow was 
a Chinese vessel which had been sailing 
under the British fl.ig, and was continuing 
to do so though the year during which she 
was authorised to do so had just ela])Sed. 
The Cliinese authorities, having no know- 
ledge of this la})se, nevertheless seized the 
crew in Canton harbour on the hy])othesis 
that there were persons “ wanted ” for 
piracy among its nuinl)er. Reparation was 
demanded and refused, the British fleet was 
called into i)lay> and the incident develo})ed 
, definitely into a war. The 
am s B|-itish Government acted on 

with China })Unctilios 

of Wt astern di])]omacy arc in- 
variably looked upon by (Irientals as signs 
of weakness which invite defiance ; high- 
handed methods, however, equally in- 
variably offend the moral ideals of a large 
section ot the British ])eople, and tlie 
Government was vigorously attacked by 
the Liberals and Peelites who had ])arted 
from the Ministry. But an apj^eal to the 
country gave Palmerston a decisive ma- 
jority in April, 1857. The war was brought 
to a conclusion in the course f)f 1858. 

Almost the first news, which came on 
the new Parliament as a bolt from the 
blue, was that of the great outbreak in 
India, the story of which has been dealt 
with in the earlier section of this work 
devoted to Indian history. The Mutiny 
w'as inaugurated by the rising of the 
Sepoys at Mirat on May loth, 1857. Delhi 
was seized in the name of a restored Mogul 
Empire ; a Britisli force concentrated on 
the famous Ridge, which it occupied for the 
siege of the great city, held by forces 
enormously superior in point of numbers. 

Above Allahabad, the whole Ganges 
basin was in the hands of the mutineers, 
and the British were soon shut up in Cawn- 
pore or the Lucknow Residency, with the 
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exception of the force on the ridge before 
Delhi and of a considerable number who 
took refuge at Agra. The loyalty and dip- 
lomacy ol Sindhia and his minister Dinkar 
Rao restrained the (jwalior army from 
marching to Delhi. In September, Delhi 
was stormed and Lucknow was reinforced 
by the operations of Havelock and Outrarn. 

From that time, though Sindhia was 
no longer able to hold back the Gwalior 
regiments, the tide turned. Troops 
were arriving from England ; a contin- 
gent on its way to the Chinese war 
was d('tained for the more serious affair. 
In November, Sir ('olin Campbell relieved 
the defenders r)f the Lucknow Residency ; 
in the spring, the Rritisli armies w(‘re 


amend the conspiracy laws ; but the 
French had assumed an attitude of such 
amazing and bombastic truculence that 
the Conspiracy to Murder Bill was regarded 
as a pusillanimous submission to foreign 
insolence — a curious charge against the Min- 
ister who was accustomed to being himself 
accused of arrogance rather than submis- 
sivencss in foreign affairs, mainly to be 
explained by the tenacious pride with which 
the nation clung to its claim of offering 
an asylum to refugees from oppression. 

The Bill was defeated, the Government 
resigned, and again J.ord Derby took 
office, though his party was in a minority 
in the House of Commons. Under such 
circumstances, the Ministry had no choice 



everywhere triumphant, and in the summer 
the last efforts of the revolt were ci ushed. 

The Mutiny brought home to the British 
mind the necessity for terminating the 
unique and anomalous dual control, by the 
East India Company and Parliament, of 
th(‘ government of India. It was time that 
the Crown should assume the exclusive 
responsibility, and in February, 1858, 
Palmerston brought in a Bill for that 
purpose. By a curious accident, he was 
turned out of office before the Bill could l:)e 
passed. An Italian named Orsini flung 
Ixunbs under the carriage of Napoleon in 
J anuary ; it turned out that the plot had 
been hatched and the bombs manufactured 
in England. The Government proposed to 


but to seek for compromises with the 
Opposition. I.ord Derby’s India Bill, 
wlieii introdiK'ed, was obviously not 
destined to pass, and the Act which finally 
ended the career of the East India Com- 
})any, and transferred the Indian govern- 
ment to the Crown, was virtually the work 
of all parties combining to arrive at a 
settlement irrespective of party. I.ord 
Canning, the Governor-General, who had 
remained at the helm throughout the 
Mutiny, inaugurated the new regimegis the 
first Viceroy. In the same summer, the 
Lords were persuaded to pass a Bill 
removing the political disabilities under 
which the Jews still laboured, a principle 
repeatedly approved by the Commons 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT VISITING THE TUILERIES 

In the Aug:nst following: the visit of the French Emperor and Empress to England, Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort visited France. In this picture the British queen and her husband are seen at the Tuileries, the former 
in the foreground on the arm of Napoleon with Prince Albert and the Empress Eugenie immediately behind. 


THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 


THE MIDDLE OF LAST CENTURY 
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QUEEN VICTORIA DISTRIBUTING THE CRIMEAN MEDALS AT THE HORSE GUARDS 
The first distribution of V.C. medals is represented in the above picture, this event taking place on May ISth, 18 W! ; 
the queen is shown in the act of presenting a medalto Sir Thomas Troubridge, who had lost both his feet in action. 


and rejected by the Peers during the securing success to the conservative policy 
preceding twenty-five years. Electoral by a measure professedly democratic, but 
Reform— that is, extension of the fran- safeguarded by devices which, in the eyes 
chise — was a subject in which the of the Liberals, were intended to secure 
electorate and the unenfranchised masses political preponderance for conservative 
were more interested than Ministers, influences. Defeated on a resolution intro- 
Russell and a considerable section of duced by Russell, Lord Derby appealed to 
the Liberals were becoming more strongly the country ; the party returned some- 
disjiosed in that direction, but the what strengthened in numbers, but still in 
Palmerstonians preferred to keep the a minority, and the minority gave way 
question shelved as long as possible, to a new Palmerston administration, with 
Disraeli, however, now saw a possibility of Russell at the Foreign Office, the two 
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liberal leaders having recognised the need 
of co-operation. Gladstone returned to 
the Exchequer. 

Palmerston remained at the head of the 
government till his death in 1865. It was 
inevitable that a Franchise Bill should be 
introduced, but it aroused no enthusiasm 
in Parliament or in the country, and 


Russell, who introduced it, found an 
excuse for its withdrawal, after wliich, by 
common consent, reform was shelv^ed for 
the lifetime of the Prime Minister. There 
was little legislation during Palmerston’s 
supremacy, and domestic interest centred 
mainly in the systematic extension of 
Fi ee Trade principles, in the Budgets, and 


in the commercial treaty with France, 
negotiated by Richard Cobden, which 
was ratified in i860. 

The Budget of that year reduced the 
number of articles subject to customs 
duties from 419 to 48, the primary object 
being the removal of preferential and pro- 
tective duties. Financial questions, how- 
ever, narrowly 
missed producing 
a serious constitu- 
tional crisis. It 
was proposed in 
1859 remove 
the tax upon 
paper. Being in- 
troduced in a Bill 
separate from the 
I'hidget, the Lords 
claimed the right 
of rejecting the 
proposal. The 
(Tunmons claimed 
tliat the Lords 
could not reject 
separately any 
])art of tlie 
general financial 
scheme. The 
action of the 
l.ords in rejecting 
the Bill was in 
accordance with 
the law, but not 
with the custom 
of the Constitu- 
tion. The crisis 
was averted, 
partly by a series 
of resolutions in 
the Commons, 
which ])ointed to 
the inclusion of 
such proi)osals in 
the Budget as 
security against 
the repetition of 
such action by the 
Lords, and partly 
by the inclusion of 
the particular pro- 
posal in the Budget of the following year. 

These years, however, were marked by 
complications in the affairs of other 
nations which made the task of steering 
Great Britain successfully a difficult and 
delicate one. The sympathies of the country 
and of tlie Government were with the 
Italians in their struggle for liberty from 
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“EASTWARD HO!” THE DEPARTURE OF BRITISH TROOPS FOR INDIA 
When the Indian Mutiny broke out in 1S57, the British army in India was not sufficiently 
strong: adequately to cope with the rising, and reinforcements were speedily despatched 
from England. Farewell scenes are graphically represented in the above picture. 

From the painting by Ibmry O’Neill, A.R.A. 




THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL TO PRINCE FREDERIC WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA ON JANUARY 25th, 

From the painting by 'ohn Phillip, R.A. 
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the Austrian yoke, with Poland in her system the more easily because it had no 
resistance to Russia, with Denmark in her use for slave-labour itself, and became 
hopeless contest with Prussia and Austria determined to abolish slavery. Hence the 
over Schleswig-Holstein. In the first case. Southern States asserted the right to 

the moral support of Great Britain was of secede from a confederation which they 

considerable value to Victor Emmanuel ; had entered voluntarily ; the North held 

in the other two, the action of the Govern- that the union was federal, indissoluble, 

ment had the unfortunate appearance of and that secession was rebellion, 

exciting an exi)ectation of material sup- In i86i, a group of the Southern States 
port which they lacked the courage to formed themselves into a confederation 

carry into action. claiming independence, under their own 

But it was the civil war in America which president, and the great struggle began, 

most seriously threatened to involve this The sympathies of the ISritish were 

country. There were two grave causes of sharply divided. Toryism had a fellow 



QUEEN VICTORIA WITH PRINCE ALBERT AND THEIR CHILDREN 


disagreement between the Northern and feeling for the gentry of the South, 

the Southern States of the Union, which Liberalism held slavery in horror, yet the 

issued in a third, the gravest of all. The general principles of political freedom 

Northern States were manufacturing com- were on the side of the right of secession, 

munities, and determined to protect their The Government was firm in its resolution 

manufactures by the exclusion of foreign not to intervene, not to declare itself on 

competition. The Southern States, whose either side ; but it was obliged to corn- 

products were not exp)osed to competition, mit itself on the question whether the 

objected to the protectionist policy which Southerners were to be treated as lawful 
raised prices for the consumer. The belligerents or as rebels. The position 

Southern States lived by the production adopted was that the effective strength ’ 

of crops cultivated by slave labour ; the of the Southern States made them de facto 
North was able to realise the iniquity of the belligerents^, and that iheir recognition^ 
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THE LAST DRAWING ROOM ATTENDED BY PRINCE ALBERT WITH QUEEN VICTORIA AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE IN 1861 

From the picture bv ierrv Barrett 
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as such implied no judgment on the merits 
ot the dispute ; on the other hand, the 
time had not yet come when their claim 
lor recognition as a separate nation could 
be officially acknowledged. The justice 
and impartiality of this attitude proved 
acceptalde neither 
to North nor to 
South. In 1862 

Great Britain was 
all but compelled 
to commence hos- 
tilities by the 

action of the 

North in seizing 
the persons of two 
commissioners 
from the South on 
board a British 
vessel, the Trent, 
on which they had 
embai'ked in the 
neutral port of 

Havanna. The 
tardy recognition 
of this violation of 
international law 
and the liberation 
of the commis- 
sioners averted 
hostilities. Rela- 
tions were, more- 
over, perpetually 
strained to a high 
pitch of intensity 
by the action of 
the Alabama and 
other cruisers of 
the same type in 
the Confederate 
service. These 
were vessels con- 
structed in British 
dockyards, which 
sailed from British 
ports, professedly 
on harmless voy- 
ages, but with the 
actual intent of polit: 

being handed over *rhe defeat of the Reform Bill i 

. ® • A . j country. A mass meeting: in fa 

at some appointed broke down the raili 

Spot to Con- been incredulous that the dea 
federate officers, 

who proceeded to employ them for the 
destruction of the Federal mercantile 
marine. Since the British Government 
had failed to display sufficient vigilance in 
detaining such craft, notably the Alabama, 
they were regarded by the North as 


having been negligent of set purpose. 
At the same time, greatly as the South 
benefited by the resolute impartiality of 
Great Britain, it felt itself hardly less 
bitterly aggrieved thereby than the North, 
since it appeared almost certain that British 



POLITICAL RIOTS IN HYDE PARK 

The defeat of the Reform Bill in 1866 gave rise to a considerable amount of feeling in the 
country. A mass meeting in favour of reform was shut out of Hyde Park, and as a protest, 
the mob broke down the railings, "thereby convincing most of those who had hitherto 
been incredulous that the demand for the franchise was not a mere demagogic figment.” 

employ them for the intervention would have decisively ter- 
e Federal mercantile minated the war in favour of the Con- 
D British Government federates. Nothing could have been more 
y sufficient vigilance in creditable to the labouring population of 
, notably the Alabama, the United Kingdom than the dogged 
id by the North as determination with which they supported 



LORD PALMERSTON ADDRESSING A SITTING OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE YEAR I860 

From the pamtingf by T, Philhp, R.A, 
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the Government, from the conviction that Government. That came with the death 
the anti-slavery cause was the cause of of the octogenarian Premier in October. 

The democratic move- 
ment, which had been 
held in check by 
general consent until h s 
demise, at once became 
active. At the same lime, 
Irish discontent assumed 
a somewhat mor,e 
threatening shape, owiii^g 
to the formation of the 
“ Fenian Brotherhoodj" 
by the physical - foreje 
parly, whose strength lay 
amongst the crowds Of 
emigrants who had been 
driven to America, arjd 
had there been learning 
practical lessons of waj'- 
iare in the ranks |)f 
Federal and Con federate 
armies alike. The Fenians 
set themselves to tlpc 
secret organisation of 
armed rebellion ; and the 
solved, having sat for six years, but no detection of the cons]>iracy and arrest pf 
immediate effect was produced on the its leaders revealed a state of affairs 



THE FENIAN OUTRAGES : ATTACK ON THE PRISON VAN AT MANCHESTER 
Discontent in Ireland assumed a serious aspect towar'dft the end of 1805, the formation of the “ Fenian Brotherhood” 
by the physical-force party indicating the length to which the agitators were prepared to go. The Fenians set 
themselves to the secret organisation of armed rebe.lion, as well as opposing the authorities in England, the 
above picture showing an armed attack on the Manchester prison van for the liberation of Fenian prtsonsrs. 
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righteousness, in spite of 
the terrible sufferings 
entailed by the cotton 
famine, resulting from 
the Northern blockade of 
the Southern ports. No 
nobler example of self- 
restraint has been re- 
corded than that of the 
Lancashire operatives in 
those cruel times ; nor * 
has the general jmblic 
ever displayed its free- 
handed generosity more 
wisely and more gener- 
ously than in the efforts 
then made for the relief 
of the distress prevail- 
ing. The war was 

brought to an end with 
the complete success of 
the North, in the sjiring 
of 1865. In the summer, 
Parliament was dis- 



LORD TENNYSON 


Successor to Wordsworth as Poet-Laureate, 
Tennyson remained until his death, in 1J<'.>2, 
the supreme English poet, challenged only by 
Browning, beside whom he sleeps in Vvest- 
minster Abbey. In li:.84 he received a peerage. 





THE GREAT EASTERN RECOVERING THE LOST ATLANTIC CABLE 


The largest vessel in existence when built in London in |sri4 7. the Great Eastern, proved of great service in laying 
tlie Atlantic cables in lHt)r>, and recovered them, after being lost, in IHiiO; but the vessel was otherwise a failure. 

I'loiii ll\(' |)Utiiri‘ by R. Diulloy 


which induced the (jovenimcnl. to so and (dadst one, now a convinced adv(‘cate 

far as to susjiend tlic Hal)eas Corjms Act of franchise extension, regarded it mainly 

in Ireland. The Kthorm Act of 1832 had as a measure of justice to which it w\mld 

abolished the old system of rotten boroughs, be wise to give effect while it was still not 

wliich placed tlie control of half the the sul^ject of j'xditical ])assion. At the 

constituencies in the country in the general election Disraeli had made it 


hands of a few families ; it 
liad given rejiresentation 
to the great towns, which 
had grown u}) mainly intlu^ 
course of the industrial 
revolution; it had a])plied 
uniformity to the methods 
of election ; it had trans- 
ferred the prepondcranc.e 
of political powxr from 
the landed to the com- 
mercial interests; inci- 
dentally it had trans- 
formed the House of 
Lords into a conserva- 
tive organisation. But its 
high franchise had still 
completely excluded the 
labouring classes from the 



plain that the question 
would be forced to the 
front ; and accordingly 
Lord Russttll, I^dmerstoids 
successor in otfice, intro- 
duced a Reform Bill. Its 
moderation, however — it 
would have added less 
than half a million voters 
to tlie electorate — ])re- 
veiited it from exciting 
enthusiasm, and did not 
prevent it from exciting 
the deiermined o})j)osition 
of the anti - democratic 
section of the Liberal 
party w'ho formed the 
liistoric “ Cave of Adul- 
larn.’' The Adullamites, 


electorate. For a time, 


ROBERT BROWNING 


in conjunction with the 


those classes had shown e° a! Conservatives, all but 

signs of a tendency to poetic thought of enduring value, his crown- defeated the Bill on the 
believe that the vote second reading; when 

would be a panacea for Elizabeth Barrett, also a poet of genius, they Carried an amend- 
all ills, but the wave of industrial pro- ment against the Government in Com- 


sperity which attended the repeal of the mittee, the Ministry resigned. For the 
Corn Laws, and the development of Free third time the Conservatives took office, 
Trade, removed the more pressing incite- with Lord Derby as their chief and Disraeli 


ments to the demand for political power ; as their leader, while the party itself formed 
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a minority in the House of Commons, coidining them at Magdala, and refusing 
The defeat of the Liberal Bill roused a to ])ay any attention to representations 
fervour in the country which had not 'Icmanding their liberation, necessitated 
attended its introduction. A mass meet- the completely successful Abyssinian ex- 
ing in favour of reform was shut out of pedition, under the command of Lord 
Hyde Park, whereuj:)on the mob broke Napier, in the s])ring of the following 
down the railings, thereby convincing year, 1868. By this time Lord Derby had 
most of those who had hitherto been withdrawn, leaving Disraeli, long the actual 
The Refor ^^'^^redulous that the demand chief of the party, as its avowed head. 

B 1 * for the franchise was not a Renewed Fenian disturbances ernpha- 
cLrried demagogic figment. The sised the unsatisfactory condition of Ire- 

im])ression thus produced was land, which was destined to occui)y an 
confirmed by a series of demonstrations exceedingly prominent position in the 
during the latter ])art of i8b6, and a Re- domestic politics of the succeeding period, 
form Bill was announced as a part of In June it was clear that the IVlinistry was 
Disraeli’s programme for i8()7. |)ractically powerless in the face of tlu^ 

His first intention of jnoceeding by Opposition, and in the autumn Disraeli 
resolution — that is, by obtaining the appealed to the new electorate. The rc'sult 
assent of the Houst' to a series of principles was that the first democratic Parliament 
on which the actual Bill was then to be of the Ihiited Kingdom returned the 
constructed — was abandoned ; the Cabinet Liberals to power under (jladstone’s 
was sjdit on the moderate Bill which leadership, with a decisive majority, in 
Disraeli then i)roposed to introduce, and English history the inauguration of de- 
the secession of I.,ord Cranborne (after- rnocracy forms an e])och, which we must 
wards Lord Salisbury) and others decided respect for clearness sake as a dividing 
Disraeli to adopt a much more audacious lint* : but as the dividing line in Conti- 
scheme which would cajAure support from nental history is drawn by the (Lnanan 
the ()])])osition. He had hoj)ed to be Leaders of of France and the 

able to introduce sundry “ fancy fran- establishment of the (German 

chises,” and other securities to jnevent a Movements under the Prussian 

complete sui)Version of the balance ol hegemony, we may here note 

political power, l)ut it soon became clear that Great Britain abstained from taking 
that if the Bill was to pass the Govern- any activT part in those im})ortant ev'cnts. 
ment would have to accede with very little Industrial movements are dt*[dt with in 
reservation U) the amendments demanded a separate section. But in the intellec- 
by the Liberals. The result was that in tual movement of the y)eriod now under 
the borouglis the Iranchise was granted review we liave to note the succession to 
to all householders and to ten-pound Wordsworth as Poet Lanr(*ate of Alfi'ed 
lodgers, with a twelve-pound occu])ation Tennyson, who held his supreme position 
franchise in the counties ; the “ fancy unchallenged for the lest of his life, save 
franchises ” disappeared. The Act, in- in the eyes of those who recognised a 
deed, went very much further than the still mightier genius in Robert Browning, 
Lilx'ral leaders had ])ro])osed to go in their whose crowning achievement, the “Ring 
own Bill ; it definitely transformed the and the Book,” a])peared in 1869. But 
House of Commons into a democratic the world at large was more dee]dy affected 
body, though the change had still to be by another influence which had its birth 
completed by the assimilation of the in England. Simultaneously, Charles 
Disraeli a County franchise to that of the Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace de- 
the^^He/ ht ^^^roughs. The same year was veloped their conception, which will al- 
oAis^Power ways be associated with the name of the 

history of the Empnre by the former, of the evolution of species. That 
British North America Act, which even- conception filled the minds of the orthodox 
tually united the British Colonies in with alarm, and called for an almost 
North America, with the exception of fundamental readjustment of ideas on the 
Newfoundland, in the federation which relations between “ Nature, Man, and 
bears the name of the Dominion of God,” which a later generation has found 
Canada. The conduct of King Theodore to be in nowise subversive of the essential 
of Abyssinia, who thought himself justified doctrines of Christianity, 
in seizing a number of British subjects, Arthur D. Innes 
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ADJUSTMENT OF THE EASTERN QUESTION 


year of revolutions, 1848, which 
^ sliook Western Europe with its con- 
ceptions of freedom, had left Turkey almost 
untouched. Shekib Effendi held a formal 
conference with Pope Pius IX., in 
Rome in 1848, under commission from the 
vSultan, who would have been glad to 
hand over to the Pope the protectorate 
of the Catholics in the East ; the Holy 
F^'ather had stmt out the Archbishop 
Et‘rrieri with an ap}K‘al to the Oriental 
communiti(‘s, which, however, did not end 
in that union which the Porte and the 
Pope had ho])ed for. 

The revolt of the Boynrs and of the 
Polish fugitives in Moldavia and Wallachia 
s])('edily resulted in the strengthening 
of tie.' hos])t)dar Michael Sturdza, and 
in the a])])t)intment of Kantakuzen in 
place of Ihbeskos. The Hungarian rising, 
on which the Porte had staked its hojH's 
lor the infliction of a blow on Austria, 
„ ^ ^ came to nothing, on the cai^itu- 
lr!he latioilof VikiKos. Ontlieotl.er 

^ .. hand, the Sultan, encouraged 

Catholics 1 f r, r 1 

by the ])re5ence of a P>ritish 

fleet in the Dardanelles, declined to 
hand over the Hungarian fugitives. 

Austria and Hungary th(*reu])on 
avenged themselves by taking advantage 
oi a claim for damages whic h France had 
now set up. Two parties, the Catholics 
and the Creeks, were (|ua milling about the 
Holy Places in Palestine. 'Fhe ]K)wers 
protecting the ('atholics were invariably 
France or the Poj^e, while the (h'eeks had 
been under a Russian protectorate since 
1720. It was to deliver these Holy 
Places from the hands of the Moslems 
that the Crusades had been undertaken. 
Saladin had permitted the Latin clergy 
to perform service in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in 1187, while Rol)ert of 
Anjou had purchased the Holy Places 
from the caliph in IJ42. 

After the conquest of the Holy City by 
Sultan Selim, 1517, the Georgians secured 
part of Golgotha, all the other remaining 


places being reserved exjUTSsly to the Sultan 
The t itle was further confirmed by 
the capitulations of France with the Sul- 
tans in I5J5, i()2i, i()2q, and ^740. \^iolent 
outbreaks of jc'alousy took ])lac('. betwec'n 
the Armenians, (ireeks, and Catholics 
, concerning these marks of 
. favour and esi)eciallv concern- 
Sepulchre possession of the Holy 

in Dispute e 1 i i c o i 

Se]nilchre. In t8o8 the (jreeks, 

after the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
had been d('st roved l)y fire, actually 
reduced the tomlis of Godfrey of Ihiuillon 
and Baldwin to ruins. The (jreeks, 
aided by Russian mon(*y, restored the 
Church of the Holy Sejnilchre ; mean- 
while the Latins, whose zeal was sup- 
ported by France, gained po.ssession of 
two chapels in 1820. 

In the yi'ar 1850 the lk)])e and the 
(Aitholic Patriarch of Jerusalem ap])lied 
first to France, and joined Fiance in a 
furfher application to the Porte, to secure 
protection against the (.irt'cks. Fear of 
Russia induced the Porte to decide almost 
entirt'ly in fav'our of the (iri'eks, and the 
only conec'ssion made to the Catholics was 
the joint use of a church door in Bethlehem. 

In the realm of the blind the one-eyed 
man is king ; abovm the reactionary 
governments rose the “ saviour of order/’ 
who had been carried to the throne of 
France by the Revolution. The ])residen- 
tial chair, which had gained security and 
])crmanence from the couj) d’etat of 
December 2nd, 1851, was made a new 
imj)erial throne witliiii the space of a year 
by the adroit and not wliolly untalcnted 
heir to the great name of Bona- 
. parte. On | anuary 14th, 1852, 
France brought out a constitu • 

tion to give France a breathing 
s])ace, exhausted as she was l)y the pas- 
sionate struggle for freedom, and to soothe 
the extravagance of her imaginings. But 
this constitution needed a monarchy to 
complete it. The basis of a national im- 
perial government was there in detail ; a 
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legislative body elected by national suff- 
rage ; a senate to guarantee the constitu- 
tional legality of legislation ; an “ appeal 
to the people " on every proposal which 
could be construed as an alteration of the 
constitution ; a strong and wise executive 
, ... to conduct state business, 

« whose resolutions were 

Emperor - i i 

- examined in camera, under- 

o ranee faking the firejiaration and 

execution of everything which could con- 
duce to the welfare of the people. 

The twelve million francs which 
the energetic senate had voted as the 
president’s yearly income might equally 
well be applied to the maintenance 
of an emperor. When the question was 
brought forward, the country replied with 

7,840,000 votes in the ; - 

affirmative, while 254,000 ' 
dissentients aj^peared 
merely as a protest on be- 
half of the right of indepen- 
dent judgment. On Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1852, Napoleon III. 
was added to the number 
of crowned heads in Europe 
as Emperor of France by 
the grace of Ood and the 
will of the people. No 
Power attempted to refuse 
recognition of his iiosition, I 
The democratic origin of | 
the new ruler was forgotten | 
in view of his services in ! 
the struggle against the 
Revolution, and in view prince m 


pleasing the Parisians, but also of 
fixing their attention and of raising 
their spirits by a. never-ending series 
of fresh devices. No woman was ever 
better fitted to be a queen of fashion, 
and fashion has always been venerated 
as a goddess by the French. 

Nothing but a brilliant foreign policy 
was now lacking to secure the permanence 
of the Second Empire. It was not enough 
that Napoleon should be tolerated by his 
fellow sovereigns ; prestige was essential 
to him. There was no surer road to the 
hearts of his subjects than that of making 
himself a power whose favour the other 
states of Europe would be ready to solicit. 
For this end it would have been the most 
natural policy to interest himself in the 
— affairs of Italy, considering 
that he had old connections 
with the Carbonari, with 
Mazzini, and with Gari- 
baldi. But it so happened 
that the Tsar Nicholas was 
obliging enough at this 
jitncture to furnish the heir 
j of Bonaparte with a 
]>lausible pretext for inter- 
lering in the affairs of 
Eastern Europe. Napoleon 
III. cannot be regarded as 
})rimarily responsible for 
the differences wliich aro.se 
in 1853 between Britain 
and Russia. But there can 
be no doubt that he seized 
NSCHiKOFF the opportunity afforded 


Kevolution, and in view prince menschikoff the opportunity afforded 

also of the resiiect he had He was in charge of the Russian forces py ouarrel of these 

sl.„w„ („r c. Iwts l.urncd 

leligion and aimed loicc. topoi, but. in consequence of illness, he the British tioveriiment iiito 

Unfortunately the new was recalled in isr>r> and died in an aggressive line of policy 


monarch could not gam time to con- 
vince other Powers of his equality with 
tlicmselves. The old reigning liouses were 
not as yet sufficiently intimate with him 
to seek a permanent union through a 
marriage alliance ; yet he was bound to 
give France and himself an heir, for a 
throne without heirs speedily becomes 
uninteresting. Born on Ajiril 20th, 1808, 
he was nearly forty-five years of age, and 
dared not risk the failure of a courtship 
which might expose him to the general 
sympathy or ridicule. Without delay he 
therefore married, on January 29th, 1853, 
the beautiful Countess Eugenie of Teba, 
of the noble Spanish House of Guzman, 
who was then twenty-six years of age. 
She was eminently capable, not only of 
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and died in an aggiessivc line of policy 
which, however welcome to the electorates 
of British constituencies was viewed with 
misgiving by many British statesmen, and 
was destined to be of little advantage to 
any powder but the Second Empire. 

The Tsar Nicholas had for a long time 
past regarded the partition of the Turkish 
Empire in favour of Russia as a step for 
The Tsar’i^ which the European situation 
Schemes*^ was now ripe. Britain and 
on Turkey Were the Powers whose 

interests were most obviously 
threatened by such a scheme. But he 
thought that Austria could be disre- 
garded if the assent of Britain was 
secured ; and as early as 1844 he had 
sounded the British Government, suggest- 
ing that, in the event of partition, an 
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understanding between that Power and 
Russia might be formulated with equal 
advantage to both. His overtures had 
met with no definite reply ; but he appears 
to have assumed that Britain would not 
stand in his way. It was not till 1854, 


however, that, feeling secure from further 
insurrections in Poland, he unmasked his 
batteries against the Porte. The tempta- 
tion to reassert the French protectorate 
over the Latin Christians of the East 


was increased by the annoyance which 
Napoleon felt at the arrogant demeanour 
of the Russian court towards himself. 

But Napoleon, busied as he was at 
the moment with preparing for the 
re-establishment of the empire, couhl not 
afford to push his 
resistance to ex- 
tremes, and it 
would have been 
the wisest course 
for Nicholas to 
make sure of the 
prey which he had 
in view by occupy- 
ing the Danube 
principalities in 
f o r c e, b e f o r e 
Austria and Prus- 
sia had finished 
quarrelling over 
the question of 
federal reforms. 
The fact was that 
the development 
of his plans was 
checked for a 
moment by the 
unexpected sub- 
missiveness of the 
Sublime Porte, 
when it agreed to 
guarantee the 
Greek Christians 
of the Holy Land 
in the possession ol 
the coveted privi- 
leges. New pre- 
texts for aggres- 
sion were, how- 
ever, very easily 
discovered ; and 
on May nth, 1853, 
Prince Menschikofl 
despatched an ulti- 
matum, demand- 
ing for Russia a 
protectorate over 
the fourteen 
millions of Greek 
Christians who in- 
habited the various 
countries under 
Turkish rule. Sub- 
mission to such a demand was equivalent 
to accepting a partition of the Turkish 
dominions between Russia and the Sultan. 
Even without allies the Sultan might be 
expected to make a stand ; and allies were 
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THE SHRINE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERUSALEM 
In 1808 the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, one of the shrines which the 
Crusaders had endeavoured to wrest from the hands of the Mohammedans, was destroyed 
by fire, and the Greeks, with the aid of Russian money, had the sanctuary restored. 
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forthcoming. Though Napoleon had been 
first in the field against Russia, it was 
from Great Britain that Abd ul-Mejid 
now received the strongest encourage- 
ment. Some months before the ultima- 
tum Nicholas had con- 
fessed his cherished object 
to the British ambassa- 
dor ; and though the 
shock of this disclosure 
had been tempered by a 
proposal that Britain 
should take Egypt and 
Crete as her share of the 
spoil, the British Govern- 
ment was clear that, in 
one way or another, the 
integrity of the Turkish 
Empire must be secured. 

Lord S t r a t f o r d de 
Redcliffe, the British 
representative at Con- 
stantinople, advised that 
no concession wliatever 
should be made to Russia. 

The advice was taken. 

Although the I'sar had 
probaV)ly not counted 
upon war as a serious 
})robability, nothing now 
remained imt to face the 
consequences of liis pre- 
cipitation, to recall his 
ambassador, and to send 
histroojis into tlicDanuhe 
judncipalities. They were invaded on July 
2nd, 1853, the Tsar ])rotesting “ that it 
was not his intention to commence war, 
but to have such security as would ensure 


the restoration of the rights of Russia.’’ 
Unprepared as he was, he had every 
prospect of success if he could secure the 
co-operation of Austria. Had these two 
Powers agreed to deliver a joint attack 
upon Turkey, inducing 
Prussia, by means of 
suitable concessions, to 
])rotect their rear, the 
tlcefs of the Western 
Powers could not have 
s a V e d Constantinople, 
and their armies would 
certainly not have ven- 
tured to take the field 
against 1 1 u* combined 
forces ol the two Eastern 
emj)erors. Pmt the Tsar 
overrated his own powers 
and unde r rated t he 
ca]xicity of the Sultan for 
resist a nc(c All that 
Nicholas desired from 
Austria was neutrality; 
and this lu‘ thought that 
he in i g h t con fi d t m 1 1 
expect after the signal 
service which Russian 
armies had rendered in 
the su]q)ression of the, 
Hungarian rel)ellion. No 
advanct' was made on his 
|)art towards an under- 
standing with Austria 
until the two Western 
Powers- had a])])eared on thc' scene. This 
ha])pened immediately alter the Black 
Sea S(]uadron ol the Turkish fleet had 
been destroyed in tlu‘ harboui' of Sinope by 



ALEXANDER II. OF RUSSIA 
The son of Tsar Nicholas I.,he succeeded to 
the throne of Russia on March ‘ind, lsr».s. 
The emancipation of 28,rKX),()0<) serfs in IMil, 
chiefly due to the Tsar’s own efforts, was the 
greatest achievement of Alexander s reign. 



VIEW OF KARS FROM THE EAST, SHOWING THE FORTRESS, ABOUT THE YEAR 18»o 
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Admiral Nakimoff on November 30th, 1853. 
The allied French and British fleets had 
been in the Bosphorus for a month past 
with the object of protecting Constanti- 
nople ; now, at the suggestion of Napoleon, 
they entered the Black Sea in January, 
1854. At this juncture Prince Orloff was 
despatched to Vienna, without authority 
. , to offer any concessions, but 

r'*k * iTierely to api)eal to Austrian 
. gratitude. It would liavc needed 
a statesman ot unusual penetra- 
tion to grasp the fact that Austrian in- 
terests would really be served by a friendly 
res})onsc to this dilatory and unskilfully 
managed application ; and such a states- 
man was not to be found at the Hofburg. 
Schwarzenberg had died very suddenly on 
April 5th, 1852, and his mantle had fallen 
upon the shoulders of Count Buol, who 
liad no qualifications for his res])onsible 
position beyond rigid orthodoxy and 
some small experience acquired in a 
subordinate ca])acity during the brief 
ministry of Schwarzenberg. Buol con- 
firmed his master, Francis Joseph, in the 
erroneous idea that the interests of 
Austria and Russia in the East were dia- 
metrically o]q)osed. Accordingly, Prince 
Orloff was rebuffed, and Austria suj)- 
ported a demand for the evacuation of 
the Danubian principalities issued by the 
Western Powers on February 27th, 1854. 

France and Britain w(Te encouraged 
by this measure of Austrian support 
to conclude a defensive treaty with 
the Sultan on March T2th and to 
declare war on Russia on March 27th. In 
the first stages of hostilities they had the 
support of the Austrian forces. Austria 
accepted from Turkey a formal commis- 
sion to hold the Danube princij)alities 
during the course of the war, and co- 
operated with a Turkish army in compelling 
the Russicin troo])s to withdraw. And on 
August 8th, Austria joined with France 
and Britain in demanding that Russia 
„ . D • should abandon her protec- 

*k'**n^ * torate over Servia and the 

the Demand, j) ^ ^ j n princi}>alit ies, 

should allow free navigation 
of the Danube,, should submit to a re- 
vision of the '‘Convention of the Straits” 
of July, 1841, in the interests of the 
balance of power, and should renounce 
the claim to a protectorate over the 
Greek Christians of the Turkish dominions. 
When these demands were rejected by 
Russia, and the war passed into its second 
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stage, with France and Britain acting on 
the offensive in order to provide for the 
peace of the future by crippling Russian 
power in the East, it might have been 
expected that Austria would go on as she 
had begun. But at this point a fifth 
power made its influence felt in the already 
com]>licatcd situation. Frederic William 
IV. did not go to the lengths advised by 
Bismarck, who proposed that Prussia 
should restore peace by concentrating an 
army on the Silesian frontier, and threaten- 
ing to attack whichever of the two neigh- 
bouring empires should refuse a peaceful 
settlement. But the King of Prussia was 
by no means inclined to make capital out 
of Russian necessities, and turned a deaf 
ear to the suggestions of Austria for an 
armed t'oalition against the Tsar. The 
result was that Austria, though she con- 
cluded, in December, 1854, offensive 
alliance with France and Hritain, did not 
take part in the (rimean War, the opera- 
tions of which have already been described. 

The Tsar Nicholas died, worn out with 
chagrin and anxiety, on March 2nd, 1855. 
His policy had cost Russia a loss whicli 
^ , was olTicially calculated at 

_ 240,000 men ; and Generals 

NUhouI January and February ” had 
treated him evt^n more severely 
than the allied force which he had expected 
them to annihilate. Negotiations were 
opened by his son Alexander II., who 
declined, however, to limit the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea. The allies, there- 
fore, proceeded with the attack upon 
Sebastopol ; and after a third unsuccessful 
attack upon their position in the battle of 
the Tchernaya, August ibth, 1855, the 
Russians were compelled, by a fearful 
cannonade and the loss of the Malakoff, 
vSeptember 8th, which was stormed by 
the French in the face of an a])palling fire, 
to evacuate the city. The ca])ture of the 
Armenian fortress of Kars by General 
Muraviclf in November enabled the Rus- 
sians to claim more moderate terms of 
peace than would otherwise have been 
possible,. On February 6th, 1856, a 
congress opened at Paris to settle the 
Eastern question, and peace was signed 
on March 30th of the same year. 

By the terms of the Peace of Paris, the 
Black Sea was declared neutral and open 
to the. merchant sbi])s oj every nation. 
It was to be closed against the warships of 
all nations, except that Russia and Turkey 
were permitted to equip not more than 
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ten light vessels apiece for coastguard 
service, and that any state interested in 
the navigation of the Danube might 
station two light vessels at the mouth of 
that river. The integrity of Turkey was 
guaranteed by the Powers, all of whom 
renounced the right of inter- 
fering' in the internal affairs 
of that state, nothing beyond 
certain promises of reforms 
being demanded from the 
Sultan in return for these 
favours. For the regulation 
of the navigation of the 
Danube a standing commis- 
sion of the interested Powers 
was ap]Miinted. Moldavia and 
Wallachia were left in depend- 
ence on the Sultan, but with 
complete autonomy so far as 
their internal administration 
was concernt'd. They were 
to pay a tribute, and their 
foreign relations were to be 
controlled by the 
Moldavia recovt^red that })art 
of Bt'ssarabia which had been takam 
from her by Russia, and in this way the 
latter Power was pushed back from the 
Danube. 

In Asia Minor the action of France and 
England restored the frontier to the status 
quo ante. 'I'urkey, hencetorward received 
into the concert of Eur()])e, })romised further 
reforms in the 
Hatti - humayun 
of F e b r nary 
i8th, 185b, and 
reaffirmed t h e 
civic equality of 
all her subjects. 

The “hat” was 
received with 
equal reluctance 
by both Otto- 
mans and Chris- 
tians. Only since 
1867 have 
foreigners been 
able to secure 
a footing in 
Turkey. If any 
advance has 
been made since these paper promises, it 
is due not to the imperial firman but to 
the increase of international communica- 
tion, which brought the light of civilisation 
to the very interior of Asia. In 1851 the 
first railway was built from Alexandria to 


Suez, by way of Cairo ; shortly afterwards 
the Suez Canal was begun. In Turkey 
itself new roads were built, harbours 
constructed, the postal service improved, 
and telegraph lines erected, especially 
after the events in Jidda and Lebanon 
in 1858-1860. The dark 
side of this onward move- 
ment was the shattered 
condition of the finances. 
The financial embarrass- 
ments of the Porte had 
been steadily increasing since 
1848. At that date there was 
no foreign national debt ; 
there were about 200 millions 
of small coin in circulation, 
with an intrinsic value of 2 j.J 
per cent, of their face value. 
There was a large amount of 
uncontrolled and uncon- 
ti ollai)le paper money, covered 
by no rest'rve in bullion, and 
there were heavy arrears in 
the way of salaries and army 
p a y m e n t s. During the 
Crimean War, aj)art from an enormous 
debt at home, a loan of /*7, 000, 000 
had been secured in England. Three 
further loans were efh'cted in 1858, 
i860, and 1861. Expenditure rose, in 
consequence of the high rate of inte- 
R^st, to £ 1 ^, 000,000 annually, while the 
revenue amounted to A), 000, 000 only. 

in 1861 t h e 
financial strain 
brought about a 
c o m m e r c i a 1 
crisis ; an attemjit 
was made to 
meet the danger 
by the issue of 
1,250 millions of 
piastres in })a])er 
money, wit h 
force (i circula- 
tion. While 
the upper 
officials, bank 
managers, and 
contractors, such 
as Langiand- 
D u m o n c e a u, 
Eugene Bontoux, and Moritz Hirsch were 
growing rich, the provinces were im- 
poverished by the weight of taxation 
and the unnecessary severity with which 
the taxes were collected. The concert of 
Europe had guaranteed the first state loan. 
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MILOS OBRENOVITCH 
Princa of Servia, he was driven out 
by a revolution in 1835>, but was 
subsequently recalled, and after his 
Porte, death, in iscu, his son Michael 
was acknowledged by the Porte. 



ABD UL-AZIZ ALI PASHA 

Becoming sultan on the death of his brother, Abd ul-Mejid, in 18<5l, 
Abd uI-Aziz found himself confronted by difficult tasks, and for ten 
years was guided by two very distinguished men, Fuad and AH Pasha. 
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Hence in 1882 originated the international and French consuls at Jidda, in Arabia, 
administration of the Turkish public and in i860 the atrocities of the Druses 
debt ; and this became the basis of the against the Christians in Lebanon and 
claim for a general supervision of Turkish Damascus. To anticipate the interference 
affairs by Western Europe, which was of the Powers, the Grand Vizir, Fuad 
afterwarcis advanced in the case of Pasha, one of the greatest statesmen that 
Armenia and Crete. Turkey has jjroduced in the nineteenth 

The Porte was thus unable to prevent century, was sent to the spot with un- 
the appointment of Colonel Alexander limited powers ; but it was not until a 
RoumAnin’s Cusa, at the instance of French army of occupation a])])eared that 

RisT'to'*^ * Fiance, as Prince of Moldavia the leaders in high places were brought 
Prosperity January 29th and of Walla- to punishment, and the province of 
cilia on February T7th ; the Lebanon was ])laced under a Christian 
personal bond of union thus established governor. The chief service performed by 
lietween these vassal states resulted in Fuad was that of introducing the vilayet 
their actual union as Roumania in i8()i. constitution, the division of the Ottoman 


Cusa’s despotic rule was overtlirown on 
February 22nd, 1866, and under the new' 
prince, Charles of Hohenzollern. the 
country enjoyed a rajiid rise to jirosperity, 
although the political in- 
cajiacity of the people, 
the licence granted by 
the constitution, and the \ 
immorality of the upper 
classes did not conduce 
to general orclei. In Ser- 
vua the Sultan’s creature, 

A 1 e X a n d e r Karageorge- 
vitch, w’as forced to abdi- 
cate on DeccmlxT 2rst- 
22nd, 1858, the family of 
Obrenovitch w'as recalled, 
and after the death of Milos 
at the age of eighty, on 
S e p t e m b e r 2()th , 1 860, 

Michael Obrenovitch 11 . george i. 

was elected and acknow- his deposition, and 

ledgcdl)y the Porte. Uridc! "the" 

the r e v o 1 u t i o n a r y and • 

literary government of the “ Omladina,” 



Em]hre into sanjaks and kasas, by which 
means he had already produced great 
effects on the Danube provinces. Had it 
not been for the opposition of the whole 
company of the Old Turks, 
th(‘ imams, mollas, rnute- 
\'elis, hojas, the dervishes, 
and soft as, in the mos(|ues, 
the schools, the monasteries, 
and also the coffee-houses, 
he w’ould ])ossibly have 
succeed('(.l in (deansing the 
great Augean stable of 
Arabic sloth fulness. 

Upon the death of Abd 
ul-Mejid, on June 2()th, 
1861, his brother, the lunv 
ruler, Abd ul-Aziz, i8t)i • 
1876, w'as confronted by 
difficult tasks, and tlu' ques- 
tion arose as to liis caparity 


Tic^esnot^^ 1 1‘ capacity 

The despotic rule of King: Otto led to ^ it • i i ^ ' 

his deposition, and in a new king: loi' dealing W'd h them. L fie 

go.,d-Hatun.d Al.d ul-Mejid 

1 r.M.i an f.irly plmlogiMpli jj.,.! jrTnev'illy alloWed flis 


had generally allowed liis 
Grand Vizirs to goviTii on his htdialf, but 


“youth,” Servia became the scene of after 1858, when the royal privy exchequer 

Panslavonic movements, hostile to Hun- had been declared banknijit, he. relapsed 

gary, which sjircad to the soil of Bosnia into indolence and weak sensuality. Not- 

and Herzegovina, and even endangered wathstandirig the shattered state of the 

the absolute inouarchy of Michael. einjiire, his brother and successor, Abd ul- 

On March 6th, 1867, the last Turkish Aziz, iiromised a government of 

troops were withdrawn from Servian soil, ro^ramme retreiicliment, and 

in accordance with the agreements of Sep- ® . reform. To the remote observer 

tomber 4th, 1802, and March 3rd, 1867. '* he ajipeared a character’ of 

After the murder of the prince, on June proved strength, in the prime of life, and 

loth, t868, the Skupshtina appointed the insjiired with a high enthusiasm for his lofty 

last surviving Obrenovitch, Prince Milan, calling. All these advantages, however, 

then fourteen years of age, and passed the were paralysed by the criminal manner in 

new constitution on June 29th, 1869. which his education had been neglected. 

An additional consequence was that The ruler of almost forty millions of subjects 

Turkey became again involved in disputes was, at that time, scarcely able to write a 

with the Western Powers ; in 1858 the couple of lines in his own language. The 

occasion was the murder of the British result w'as the failure of his first attempts 
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to bring some order into the administra- Europe, and invited the courts of several 
tion and the finances, a failure which states to a brilliant opening of the canal 
greatly discouraged him. Until 1871 he in 1869 ; by means of a personal visit to 
allowed himself to be guided by these two Constantinople, by large presents and an 
distinguished men, Fuad and Ali Pasha ; increase of tribute, he further secured in 
at the same time his want of firmness and 1873 the sovereignty which he had assumed, 
insight, his nervous excitability, which In the summer of 1867 the Sultan 
often made him unaccountable for his appeared in Western Europe accompanied 
actions, and his senseless and continually by Fuad; it was the first occa- 

increasing extravagance led him, not only in Ottoman history that 

to the arms of Ignatieff, “ the father of a sultan had ])assed the fron- 

lies,” but also to his own destruction. c u an empire, not for the 

In the commercial treaties of 1861-1862 ])ur])ose of making conquests, but to secure 
gunpe^wder, salt, and tobacco had lieen the favour of his allies. He had already 
excepted from the general remission of visited the Khedive in Egypt in 1863. 
duties. The salt tax, which, was shortly Now he saw the World’s Exhibition at 
afterwards revived, was a lamentable Paris, and that of London in June, 1863. 
mistake. Sheep farmers suffered terribly On July 24th he paid his n^spects to the 
under it, for the lack of salt ]>roduccd King and Queen of Thussia at Coblentz 
fresh epidemic's every year among tlie and returned to Constantinople by way of 
flocks and destroyed the woollen tracle and Vienna on August 7th. The success of Fuad 
the manufacture of carpets. The culture of Pasha in inducing his master to take this 
the oliv(‘ and tobacco also suffered under ste]> was a masterpiece of diplomacy 
the new imj)osts, while internal trade was and patriotism ; unfortunately, the 
hindered by octroi duties of every kind, journey, which had cost enorrnoiis sums, 
To these difficulties military did not ])roduce the hoped-for rc'sults. 
and political cc/inplications On February iith, 1869, Fuad died, as 
were added. Especially dan- also did his noble friend and rival, Ali, on 
gerouswas the rtw'olt inC.rete, Scj)tember f>th, 1871; thereupon, simul- 
in the spring of i86(); in 186 ; Crccce had taneously with the fall of the Second Pfin- 
cxjielled the Havanan prince and chosen pire, Ottoman ])olitics entered upon that 
a new king, Ceorge I., formerly Prince path which for Na])oleon III. began before 
Wilhelm of Schlcswig-Holstein-vSonder- the walls of St^bastopol and ended at 
Inirg-Glficksburg, and liad received the Sedan. In place of the influence of the 
seven Ionian Islands from England in i 8()4 ; Western Powers the eagles of Russia and 
she now su])ported her Cretan brothers Prussia were henceforward victorious on 
and co-religionists with money, armies, tne Bosphorus. U])on his death-bed Fuad 
troo])s, and shijis, notwithstanding the had written from Nizza on January 3rd, 
dejdorable condition of her own finances. i86(), to Sultan Abd ul-Aziz ; “ The rapid 
Only when an ultimatum had been sent advance of our neighbours and the 
to Greec(‘ did the Porte succeed in crushing incredible mistakes of our forefathers 
this costly revolt under ])ressurc from have brought us into a dangerous position ; 
a conlerence of the Powers in 1869. th h a ii f 1 ^<^‘ 

Meanwhile, Ismail Pasha of Egypt had be avoidc'd, your Majesty must 

received, in i86() and 1867, the title of Pasha 

“ Khedive and the right to the direct ^ your people in fresh paths.” 

succession. Undisturbed by English The committee of officials which travelled 
jealousy, the ” viceroy ” continued the through the jirovinces of the empire in 
projects of his predecessor, especially the 1864 expressed this thought even more 
construction of the Suez Canal, wdiich had bluntly : ” The officials grow rich upon 

been begun by Lesseps ; he increased his the taxes, while the people suffer, working 
army, built warships, a]:>pointed his own like slaves under the whip. The income 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the person of the taxes is divided among the officials 
of the Armenian Nubar Pasha, travelled in instead of flowing into the state exchequer.” 
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THE WORLD’S EXHIBITION AT PARIS IN 1855: DISTRIBUTING THE AWARDS TO THE SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITORS 
iTie Great Exhibition held at Paris in the year 1?55 did much to restore the French capital to her former prestigre as the Continental centre. The presentation of awards to the 
sttccessfnl exhibitors, which ceremony took place in the Palace of Indr.strv* on Nc<vi»mber I5th, and marked the closing: of the Exhibition, is illustrated in the above interesting picture. 



THE SECOND EMPIRE OF FRANCE 


THE ASCENDANCY OF NAPOLEON III. 
AND THE WANING OF HIS STAR 

pOR a short time, tlie diplomatic results impotcncy for a long time to come, and 

^ of the Crimean war made Na])()le()n lier jxmxM' to he now inferior to that of 

III. appear to be the most powerful ruler 'fiirkey. She inoceeded to accommodate 

in Europe ; and he took u]:)on himself herself to the changed conditions. Alex- 

thc part of a second Metternich. He con- ander II. assured his subjects that the 
cealed his actual position and succeeded war begun by his father had improved and 
in inspiring Europe with a wholly un- secured the position of Christianity in 
founded belief in the strength of his East, and proceeded with 

country and himself. The World’s Exhibi- magnificent dispassionateness to 

lion of 1855, and the congress which im- the War overtures to the French 

mediately followx'd, restored Paris to her ruler, who had just given him so 

former ju'cstigc as the centre of Europe, severe a lesson. The Russian politicians 
Pilgrims flocked to the city of pleasure were correct in their opinion that Na])oleon 
and good taste, upon the adornment of was relieved to have come so w(.‘ll out 
whicli the Prefect of the Seine, Ceorges of his enterprises in the East, and that 
Eugene Haussmann, was ])ermitted to they need fear no immediate disturbance 
expend £ 4 , 000,000 per annum. from that quarter. 

The sound governmental i)rinciple laid Napoleon III. showed himself worthy 
down by the first Napoleon, of keeping of this confidence. With real di])lomacy 
the fourth estate contented by high wages, he met Russia half way, respected her 
and thus securing its good behaviour and desires whenever he could do so, and 
, silent a]i])roval of an absolute received a tacit assurance that Russia 
Napo eon s followed with would ])lacc no obstacle in the way of his 

rea cs entire success for the moment designs against any other Power. Though 
^ ® in the “restored” cm])ire. Austria had not fired a shot against 
However, Napoleon III., like Metternich, the Russian troops, she proved far less 
was penetrated with the conviction that the accommodating than France, whose troops 
ruler must of necessity be absolute. His had triurnidiantly entered Sebastopol, 
greatest mistake consisted in the fact that Austria had declined to repay the help 
he refrained from giving a material content given her in Hungary ; she had also 
to the constitutional forms under which a})j)eared as a rival in the Balkans, and 
his government was established. By this had only been restrained by Prussia from 
means he might have united to himself dealing Russia a fatal blow. Ihus Austiia’s 
that section of the population which is not weakness would im])ly Russia’s strength, 
subject to the influence of caprice. and would enable her the more easily 

The “ legislative body ” should have p . to pursue her Eastern policy, 
been made representative, and should have Prussia had fallen so low that 

been given control of the finances and no interference was to be feared 

the right of initiating legislative proposals. * from her in the event of any 

Such a change would have been far more great European cornidication, though there 
profitable to the heir who was born to was no immediate apprehension of any 
the emperor on March i6th, 1856, than the such difficulty. In a fit of mental weak- 
illusory refinements which gained the ness which foreshadowed his ultimate 
Second Empire the exaggerated ai)proba- colla])se, Frederic William IV. had con- 
lion of all the useless epicures in existence, centrated his thoughts upon the possi- 
Russia seemed to have been reduced to bility of recovering his principality of 
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Neuenberg. Success was denied him. 

After the ill-timed attempt at revolution, 
set on foot by the Prussian party in that 
province on September 3rd, 1856, he was 
forced to renounce definitely all claim to 
the province on May 26th, 1857. "The fact 
that the principality was of 
no value to Prussia di I not 
remove the impression that 
the German state had again 
suffered a defeat. Napoleon 
was one of the few statesmen 
who estimated the ])ower of 
Prussia at a higher rate than 
did the majority of his con- 
temporaries ; in a conversation 
with Bismarck in March, 1857, 
he had already secured 
Prussia’s neutrality in the 
event of a war in* Italy, and 
had brought forward proposals 
of more importance than the 

programme of the union. 

With the incorporation of strenuously for the restoration of not merely wave his sword, 

TT i i • .. I i:i- . 1 •_ 1 



was now necessary to apply the second 
fundamental principle of the Bonapartist 
rulers, to avoid any thorough investigation 
of internal difficulties by turning attention 
to foreign affairs, by assuming a command- 
ing position aniong the Great Powers, and 
by acquiring military fame 
when possible. Polignac had 
already made a similar at- 
tem])t. He had failed through 
want of adroitness ; the 
capture of Algiers came too 
late to prevent the July 
Revolution. Naixileon did 
not propose to fail thus, and 
for once, at least, his at- 
tempt proved successful. 
Naturally the methods by 
which Ministers had begun 
war under the “ old regime 
were im]X)ssible for a popular 
emperor. Moreover, Napoleon 


COUNT CAVOUR -riT i 3- i ii 

A liberal statesmaa, he laboured I”- Was 110 SOldierj he COuld 


Hanover and Holstein a 
northern sea-power was to 
be founded strong enough, in 
alliance with France, to oppose England. 
All that he asked in return was a “ small 
delimitation ” of the Rhine frontier ; this, 
naturally, was not to affect the left bank, 
the possession of which would oblige Frar.co 
to extend her territory and would rouse a 
new coalition against her. Bismarck 

declined to consider any 
further projects in this 
direction, and sought to ex- 
tract an undertaking from the 
emperor that Prussia should 
not be involved in any great 
political combination. Great 
Britain’s resources were 
strained to the utmost by 
conflicts with Persia and 
China, and by the outbreak of 
the Indian Mutiny, and she 
needed not only the goodwill 
but the friendly offices of 
France. For these reasons 


Italian nationality, and at last, like 
in 1861, he witnessed the sum- 
moning of an Italian Parliament. 


his 


be deposed. 



URBANO RATTAZZT 


great uncle, and 
announce to Europe that 
this or that dynasty must 
Principles must be followed 
out, modtTn ideas must be made trium- 
phant ; at the least, the subject nation 
must be made to believe that the individual 
was merely the implement of the great 
forces of activity latent in peoples. He 
had turned constitutionalism to excellent 
account ; the struggles of the 
Liberal l)aity to obtain a 
share in the government had 
ended by raising him to the 
throne. Another idea with 
which modern Europe was 
fully penetrated, that of 
nationality, might now be 
exploited by an adroit states- 
man. Napoleon neither ex- 
aggei'atcd nor underestimated 
its potency ; only he had not 
realised how deeply it was 
rooted in the hearts of the 
people. He knew that it was 


the Tory Ministry, which hc was twice Prime Minister of constantly founded upon folly 
came into office in 1858 upon presumption, and that 

the fall of Palmerston, could each occasion, resigning through the participation of the pco])le 

hs opposition to Garibaldi. ■ r ^ i.- f ^ 


not venture to disturb the opposition 
good understanding with Napoleon, how- 
ever strongly inclined to this coun c. 

Napoleon was thus free to confront the 
ai)parcntly feasible task of increasing his 
influence in Europe and conciliating the 
goodwill of his subjects to the empire. It 
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in the task of solving state 
problems fostered the theory that the 
concentration of the national strength was 
ever a more important matter' than the 
maintenance 'of the state ; hence he 
inferred the value of the national idea as a 
means of opening the struggle against 



THB statesmen IVHO ENDED THE CRIMEAN 'WAR: THE CONGRESS OF PARIS IN 1856 
Attended by two plenipotentiaries from each of the seven Powers— Britain, France, Russia, Turkey, Austria, Prussia and Sardinia— the Congress of Paris a^eed to the terras of peace 
that brought the Crimean war to an end. The integrity of the Ottoman Empire was guaranteed, the Danube declared free for navigation, and the Black Sea recognised as neutral 

From the pamtiini by Dubufc in \ er>jilies .vluieuiu 
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existing political institutions. But of its 
moral power he had no conception ; he 
never imagined that, in the fulness of time, 
it would become a constructive force 
capable of bending 
statecraft to its will. 

Here lay the cause of 
his tragic downfall — he 
was like the a})j)rentice 
of some p o 1 i t i c a I 
magician, unable to 
dismiss the sjurits 
whom he had evoked 
w h e n they became 
dangerous. 

His gaze had long 
been directed towards 
Italy ; the dreams of 
his youth returned upon 
him in new guise and 
lured him to make that 
country tlie scene of his 
exidoits. It was, liow- 
cver, in the East, which 
had already proved so 
favourable to Napo- 
leon’s enter])rises, that 
he was to make his first 
attempt to introduce 
the principle of nationality into the concert 
of Euro])e. Turkey was forced to recognise 
the rights of the Roumanian nation, of 
which sh(‘ had hardly so much as heard 
when the question arose of the regulation 
of the government in 
the Danube ])rincipali- 
ties. She could offer no 
o I') p 0 s i t i o n wdien 
Moldavia and \Va,l- 
lacliia, each of which 
could elect a hospodar 
tributary to the Sultan, 
united in their choice 
of one and the same 
personality, C o 1 o n e 1 
Alexander ] ohann Cusa, 
and appointed him their 
prince at the beginning 
of 1859 January 29th 
and February 17th. 

By this date a new 
rising of the kingdom 
of Sardinia against 
Austria had already 
been arranged for the 
purpose of overthrowing the foreign 
government in Italy. The victorious 

progress of the national idea in the 
Danube principalities, which not only 
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destroyed Austria's hopes of extending 
her territory on the Black Sea, but also 
became a permanent cause of disturbance 
in her Eastern possessions, was now to 

. „ justify its application in 

Italy. The attempt of 


A similar state of tension existed in the 
Sardinian states, its dynasty and its 
leader. Count Caniillo Cavour, who had 
l)een the Prime Minister of King Victor 
Emmanuel since November qth, 1852. At 
(irst of moderate views, 
he had joined the 
Liberals under Urbano 
Rattazzi and (iiovanni 
Lanza, and had entered 
into relations with the 
revolutionary p arty 
throughout the penin- 
sula. He had succeeded 
in inspiring their leaders 
with the conviction 
that the movement for 
Italian unity must pro- 
ceed from Piedmont. 
V i n c e n z o Gioberti , 

Daniel M anin , and 

Giuseppe Garibaldi 
adopted Cavour’ s pro- 
gramme, and promised 
support if he would 
organise a new rising 
against Austria. Cavour, with the king’s 
entire approval, now made this rising liis 
primary object; he was confident - that 
Napoleon would not permit Austria to 



GARIBALDI 
The central figure in the battle for Italian independ- 
ence, Garibaldi; the son of a poor sailor, led the 


revolters against the Austrian rule, continuing the 
struggle till Italy became a nation, with Victor 
Emmanuel as her king, and then retiring to Caprera. 


the Italian, Orsini, and 
his three associates, who 
threw bombs at the 
imperial (:ouj)le in Paris 
on January 14th, 1858, 
wounding both of them 
and 141 others, is said 
to have materially con- 
tributed to determine 
Na])oleon’s decision for 
the Italian war. He was 
intimidated b y the 
weapons which t h e 
Nationalist and Radical 
})arty now began to 
em])ioy, for Orsini in 
the V('Ty face ol death 
a])])ealed to him to help 
his oppressed fatherland, 
and it became manifest 
that this outrage was 
merely the expression 
of national excitement. 



VICTOR EMMANUEL II. 

He ascended the throne of Sardinia in 1819, in 
succession to his father, and in 18()1 he was 
proclaimed King of Italy at Turin, reigning until 
his death, which occurred in January, 1878. 



THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF NAPOLEON III.: DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO ON MAY 30th, 185 

Fron* the painting by Euiilio Lapi in the Gallery of Modern Paintings, Florence 
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THE FRENCH ATTACK UNDER MACMAHON AT THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA ON JUNE irn, 1S5 

From the pawaiiig by Vvon iu the Versailles Museuui 





ANOTHER SCENE IN THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA: THE ITALIAN CAMP DURING THE FIGHT 

From the painting by Giovanni Fattori 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. AT THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO 

Frotii thr p.iintinff by i(i lUf' 



SOLFERINO: “ONE OF THE BLOODIEST CONFLICTS OF THE CENTURY' 


On June 24th, 1859, was fought the battle of Solferino, i“ one of the bloodiest conflicts of the century. ” Three hundred 
thousand men, with nearly 800 guns, were opposed in the terrible fight, and while the French had no definite plan of 
action, the Austrian leaders were unable to avoid a series of blunders. Rarely, indeed, have troops been handled 
with so little generalship. In the battle, which ended in the defeat of the Austrians, no fewer than 1 2,000 Austrians 
and nearly 17,000 allies were killed or wounded, and 9,000 Au.strian prisoners were taken, as against 1,200 Italians. 

From the painting by Jules Rigo in the Versailles Museum 
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aggrandise herself by reducing Italy a 
second time. The Austrian Government 
played into his hands by declining t() con- 
tinue the arrangements for introducing an 
entirely autonomous and 
national form of admini- 
stration into Lomtmrdy 
and Venice, and l)y tlie 
severity vvith wliicli the 
aristocratic p ar t i c i ] ■> an 1 s 
in the Milan revolt of 
February 6th, 185J, weie 
punislied. Sardinia 
sheltered the lugi fives, 
raised them to honour- 
able positions, and used 
every means to ])ro\a)ke 
a breach with Austria. 

The schemes of the House 
of Savoy and its adliereni s 
were discovered by the 
Viennese government, but 
too late ; they were too 
late in recognising that 
T.ombardy and Venice 
must be recoiK'iled to the 
Austrian su])remacy l)y 
relaxing t he severity of t lie 
military occui)ation. Too late, again, was 
the Archduke Maximilian, the enlightened 
and popular brother of tla* eni]>eror, d(‘s- 
patched as viceroy to Milan, 
to concentrate and strengthen 
the Austrian party. Cavour 
gave the Lombards no rest : 
by means of the national union 
he spread the fire throughout 
Italy, and continually incited 
the Press against Austria. 

The Austrian (jovernment was 
soon forced to recall Us am- 
bassador from Turin, and 
Piedmont at once made the 
counter move. 

In July, 1858, Na}){)leon 
came to an agreement with 
Cavour at Plombieres; France 
was to receive Savoy if 
Sardinia acquired Lombardy 
and Venice, while the county 
of Nizza was to be th(' price 
of the annexation of Parma 
and Modena. The House of 
Savoy thus sacrificed its 
ancestral territories to gain 
the paramountcy in Italy. 



THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 
Many improvements in internal administration 
were carried out under Napoleon III., but the 
emperor's policy was one of vacillation, and 
the story is told that Bismarck on one occasion 
described him as “an undetected incapable.” 


term 

“Italy” then implied a federal state 
which might include the Pope, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and the King of Naples. 


Sardinia at once began the task of mobili- 
sation, for which preparation had been 
already made by the construction of 250 
miles of railway lines. On January ist, 
1859, at the reception on 
New Year ’s Day.N apoleon 
plainly announced to the 
Austrian am b assador , 
Hiibner, his intention of 
hel])ing tht' Italian cause. 
On January T7th, the 
community of interests 
between France and 
Sardinia was reaffirmed 
by the engagement of 
Prince J()se])li Napoleon 
— P 1 o n-P 1 o n— - s o n o f 
Jerome of Westphalia, to 
('lotilde, the daughter of 
Viet or Kminanuel . Even 
tlu'ii the war might have 
been avidded had Austria 
acce])ted British inter- 
vention and the condition 
of mutual disarmament. 
Najioleon dared not j)ro- 
voke England, and in- 
tormed Cavour on Ajiril 
2()th that it was advisable to lall in with 
the British proposals. But the Cabinet of 
Vhenna had in the meantime been so ill-ad- 
’ vised as to send an ultimatum 
to Sardinia threatening an 
invasion within thirty days if 
Sardinia did not forthwith and 
unconditionally ])romise to 
disarm. This action was the 
more ill-timed, as Austria was 
herst'lf by no means ])repared 
to throw the whole of her 
forces into Italy. By accept- 
ing Ih' i t i sli i n t ( n' vt' nt i on C a vou r 
evaded the necessity of reply- 
ing to the ultimatum. France 
declared that the crossing of 
the d'lcino by the Austrians 
would be regarded as a casus 
bt',lli. The crossing w^as none 
the less effected on April 30th, 
1859. The war which then 
began brought no special 
honour to any of the com- 
liatants, though it materially 
ening: the community of interests altered the balance of pow’er iu 
between France and Sardinia. Eunq^C. Ill the first place, 

the Austrian army showed itself entirely 
unequal to the performance of its new 
tasks ; in respect of equipment it was far 
behind the times, and much of its innate 



JOSEPH NAPOLEON 
The son of Jerome of Westphalia, 
he married Clotilde, the daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel, thus strength- 


The 
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capacity had disappeared since the cam- 
paigns of 1848 and 1849 ; leadership 
and administrative energy were alike 
sadly to seek. Half trained and often 
wholly uneducated officers were placed in 
highly responsible positions. High birth, 
irrespective of capacity, was a passport to 
promotion ; a fine presence and a kind 
rpu A 4 • dandified indifference to 

ihe Austrian knowledge and experience 
Army Corrupt ^ , j xi 

. I VI were more esteemed than 
and Incapable 

any military virtues. There 
was loud clashing of weapons, but general 
ignorance as to their proper use. The 
general staff was in an unusually benighted 
condition ; there were few competent men 
available, and these had no chance of 
employment unless they belonged to one 
of the groups and coteries which made the 
distribution of offices their special business. 

At the end of April, 1859, army in 
Italy amounted to little more than 100,000 
men, although Austria was said to have 
at command 520,000 infantry, 60,000 
cavalry, and 1,500 guns. Tlie commander- 
in-chief, Count Franz Gyulay, was an 
honourable and fairly competent officer, 
but no general. His chief of the staff, 
Kuhnenfeld, had been sent to the seat of 
war from his professorial chair in the 
military academy, and while he displayed 
the highest ingenuity in the invention of 
combinations, was unable to formulate or 
execute any definite plan of campaign. 

With his 100,000 troops Gyulay might 
easily have over])owercd the 70,000 Pied- 
montese and Italian volunteers who had 
concentrated on the Po. The retreat from 
that position could hardly have been 
prevented even by tlie French generals 
and a division of French troops, which 
had arrived at Turin on April 26th, 
1859 i however, the Austrian leaders were 
apprehensive of being outflanked on the Po 
by a disembarkation of the French troops 
at Genoa. Gyulay remained for a month 
in purposeless inaction in the Lomellina, 
the district between Ticino 
apo eon Sesia ; it was not until 

TiTBa'Ue ^ ventured 

upon a reconnaissance to 
Montebello, which produced no practical 
result. The conflict at Palestro on May 30th 
deceived him as to Napoleon’s real object ; 
the latter was following the suggestions 
of General Niel, and had resolved to 
march round the Austrian right wing. 
Garibaldi, with three or four thousand ill- 
armed guerrilla troops, had crossed the 
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Ticino at the south of Lake Maggiore. 
This route was followed by a di\ision 
Under General MacMahon, and Niel 
reached Novara on the day of Palestro 
and proceeded to threaten Gyulay’s line 
of retreat, who accordingly retired behind 
the Ticino on June ist. He had learned 
nothing of MacMahon’ s movement on 
his left, and thought his right wing 
sufficiently covered by the division of 
Clam-Gallas, who was advancing from the 
Tyrol. The battle on the Naviglio followed 
on June 3rd, and (gyulay maintained 
his position with 50,000 men against 
the 58,000 under the immediate command 
of the Km})cTor Napoleon in person. 

MacMahon had crossed the Ticino at 
Turbigo, driven back Clam-Gallas, and 
found himself by evening on the Austrian 
left flank at Magenta on June 4th, 1859. 
Unable to rely on his subordinates for a 
continuance of the struggle, Gyulay aban- 
doned his position on the following day, 
evacuated Milan, and led his army to 
the Mincio. At this point the Emperor 
Francis Joseph assumed the command 
in person ; reinforcements to the number 
. .1. 140,000 troops had arrived, 

» together with reserve and oc- 

of Solferino troo])s amounting to 

another 100,000. With these 
the emperor determined to advance again 
to the Chiese on the advice of General 
Riedkirchen, who presided over the council 
of war in association with the old quarter- 
master-general Hess. 

On June 24th they encountered the 
enemy advancing in five columns upon 
the Mincio, and to the surprise of the 
combatants the Battle of Solferino was 
begun, one of the bloodiest conflicts of 
the century, which ended in the retreat 
of the Austrians, notwithstanding the 
victory of Bcnedek over the Piedmontese 
on the right wing. Three hundred thou- 
sand men with nearly 800 guns were 
opposed on that day, and rarely have such 
large masscis of troops been handled in 
an important battle with so little intelli- 
gence or generalship. The French had 
no definite plan of action, and might have 
been defeated without great difficulty 
had the Austrian leaders been able to 
avoid a similar series of blunders. The 
losses were very heavy on either side. 
Twelve thousand Austrians and nearly 
17,000 allies were killed or wounded ; on 
the other hand, 9,000 Austrian prisoners 
were taken as against 1,200 Italians. 




THE HEIGHT OF THE CONFLICT AT SAN MARTINO ON JUNE 24 th, 1859 

While the main battle was in progress at Solferino, other sections of the combatants were engaged in a pro- 
longed and deadly conflict near San Martino, and, ignorant of the fate which had overtaken the Austrian army, 
Benedek, who had twice repulsed the Sardinians, continued the struggle for several hours after the issue had been 
decided, retiring at last when a severe storm had broken out. This engagement was noteworthy for the conspicuous 
part taken in it by Marshal Niel, “who distinguished himself above all the other leaders on the French side." 

r r,>in tliL- paiiitinj^ l)y Troft-ssor Adoniollo in the (i.illery of Modern PaiiitinKs at FUjrenco 
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THE SECOND EMPIRE OF FRANCE 


The Emperor Napoleon had not yet neighbour’s misfortunes ; he had even 

brought the campaign to a successful transferred Bismarck from Frankfort to St. 

conclusion ; his weakened army was now Petersburg, to remove the influence upon 

confronted by the “ Quadrilateral ” formed the Federation of one who was an avowed 

by the fortresses of Peschiera, Mantua, opponent of Austrian paramountcy. But 

Verona, and Legnago, which he awaited some ch'ftnite 

was covered by 200,000 Aus- " proposal from the Vienna 

trians. Moreover, Austria ^ 

could despatch reinforcements 
more rapidly and in greater 
numbers than France. Aus- 
trian sympathies were also 
very powerful in South 
Ciermany, and exerted so 
strong a pressure ujx)!! the 
German Federation and on 
Prussia that a movement 
might be expected at any 
moment from that direction. 

Frederic William IV. had 
retired from the government general hess himself to grant Prussia the 
since October, in con- Chief of the staff in the Austrian kinder ship of the narrower 

sequence of an arfc'ction ot ^ky. General Hess shared with that unioii, or evcii to permit the 
the brain; since (k'tober 7th, great leader many of his victories. fomKlatioii of a North Ger- 

1858. his brother William had governed man I’nion. A ])olitician of the school 
Prussia as prince-regent. had too ot Ih'lix ScdiwarzenlK'rg was not likely 


neighbour’s misfortunes ; he had even 
transferred Bismarck from Frankfort to St. 
Petersburg, to remove the influence upon 
the Federation of one who was an avowed 
opponent of Austrian paramountcy. But 
he awaited some ch'ftnite 
proposal from the Vienna 
government. Six army corps 
were in readiness to advance 
u])on the Rhine on receijit of 
the order for mobilisation. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph 
sent Prince Windisch-Ciraetz 
to Berlin, to call on Prussia 
lor help as a member of the 
Federation, although t h e 
terms of the federal agree- 
ment (lid not a])ply to the 
Lombard- Venetian kingdom ; 
but he could not ])ersua(le 
- HESS himself to grant Prussia the 


iniK'h symj)athy with the Austrian 
dynasty and too much resjiect tor the 
fidelity of the German Imderal jirinces to 
nttcm])t to make cajiital out of his 


to formulatt‘ a practicable comprtmiise. 
Austria thus threw away her chance of 
defeating France and Bonapartism with 
the help of her German brethren, and of 



THE MEETING OF VICTOR EMMANUEL AND GARIBALDI AT SESSIA IN 18W 

From th«r by Alcli mi tJ\c P.U.icc of the Siyiiory, Sic-na 
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remaining a permanent and honoured 
member of the Federation which had 
endured a thousand years, merely because 
she declined an even smaller sacrifice 
than was demanded in 1866. 


During the progress of these Federal 
negotiations at Berlin the combatants had 
themselvTs been occupied in bringing the 


The French 
Emperor’s 
Peace Terms 


war to a conclusion. The 
Emperor Napoleon was well 
aware that the temper of the 
Federation was highly dan- 


gerous to himself, and that Great Britain 


and Prussia would approach him with offers 


of intervention. He therefore seized the 


opportunity of extricating himself by 
proffering an armistice and a provisional 
peace to the Em})eror Francis Jose])h. 
After two victories his action bore 


tlic appearance of extreme moderation. 
Austria was to cede Lombardy to France, 
the ])rovince then to become Sardinian 
territory ; the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the Duke of Modena were to be per- 
mitted to return to their states, but were 
to be left to arrange their governments 
for themselves, without the interference 


of either of the l^owers ; Austria was to 
])crrnit the foundation of an Italian 
Federation ; the desire of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to retain Peschiera and 
Mantua was granted. On these terms 
the armistice was concluded on July 8th, 
and the provisional Peace of Villafranca 
on July iTth ; and Nai)oleon withdrew. 

The official account of the war of 1859 
l)y the Austrian general staff attempts to 
account for the em]^cror’s conclusion of 
])eace on military grounds, ernjffiasising 
the difficulty of continuing hostilities and 
the impossibility of ])lacing an army on 
the U])per Rhine, in accordance with the 
j)robable demands of the Federation. 
This is an entirely superficial view of the 
question. Had Prussia declared war on 
France on the ground of her agreement 
with Austria, without consulting the 


Influence 
of the Emperor 
in Europe 


Federation, and sent 150,000 
men within a month from 
the Rhine to the French 
frontier, the anxieties of 


the Austrian army in Italy would have 
been entirely relieved. Napoleon would 
certainly have left Verona if the Prus- 
sians had been marching on Paris by 
routes perfectly well known to him. 

Although the Italian j)olicy of Napoleon 
III. seemed vague and contradictory, even 
to his contemporaries, yet he was still in 
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their eyes entitled to the credit of being 
the creator of the kingdom of Italy ; so 
that in the year i860 he stood at the zenith 
of his influence in Europe. He.successfully 
concealed from public opinion how much 
had really been done contrary to his wishes. 
It was discovered that his character was 
sphinx-like, and what was really weakness 
seemed to be Machiavellian calculation. 

Cavour, indeed, saw through him and 
made full use of his vacillation ; and 
years later the story was told how Bis- 
marck, even in those days, called the French 
emperor “ une incapacite mcconnue,” 
an undetected incaj)able. But as against 
this unauthcnticated verdict we must re- 
member that the emperor possessed a wide 
range of intellectual interests and a keen 
com])rehension of the needs of his age. On 
the other hand, he was lacking in firmness ; 
natures like Cavour and Bismarck easily 
thwarted his plans, and could lead him 
towards the goal which they liad in view. 

Outside France, Napoleon’s advocacy 
of the national wishes of the smaller 


nations of Europe made him i)0])ular. 
When Moldavia and Wallachia, contrary 
_ .. to the tenor of the treaties, 


France ns the 
Friend of 


chose a common sovereign, 


c ,7x1 Alexander Cusa, Napoleon 
III., With the hel}) of Russia, 
induced the Great Powers to recognise him, 
and protected the Roumanians when their 
principalities were united into a national 
state. Cusa, it is true, was deposed by a 
revolution on February 23rd, i8h6. Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, who was chosen 


on April 20th, obtained for the youthful 
state, by the force of his personality, com- 
plete indej)cndence on May 21st, 1877, and 
the title of a kingdom on March 26th, 1881. 

It was Napoleon’s ])ur|)osc to [)crform 
equal services for tlie Poles. The Tsar 
Alexander 11 ., in order to conciliate them. 


jdaced, in June, 1862, their countryman, 
the Marquess of Wielojiolski, at the side 
of his brother Constantine, the viceroy of 
Poland. Wielopolski endeavoured to re- 
( oncile his people to Russia, in order to 
helj) his countrymen to win some share, 
however modest, of self-government. But 
the })assionate fury of the Poles frustrated 
his purpose, and he was unable to prevent 
the outbreak of the insurrection in J anuary, 
1863. He thereupon gave up his post, 
and the Russian Government adopted the 
sternest measures. In February, Prussia 
j)ut the Russian emperor under an obliga- 
tion by granting permission to Russian 
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EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF FRANCE RECEIVING THE AMBASSADORS OF SIAM AT THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU 

From the painting bv Gtrome 
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troops to follow Polish insurgents into 
Prussian territory. This compact, it is 
true, did not come into force, since it 
aroused the indignation of Europe ; but 
it showed the goodwill of Prussia, and 
Bismarck, by this and other services in 
the Polish question, won the Tsar over so 
completely that Russia’s neutrality was 
„ „ assured in the event of a 

„ . quarrel in Germany. Napo- 

♦K* I induced England, 

* ® and, after long hesitation, 

Austria also, to tender to Russia a request 
that the Poles should be granted a com- 
plete amnesty ; but this was ndiised. 'Fhe 
sup])ort of Prussia was peculiarly valu- 
able to Russia, because France, England, 
and Austria resolved to intercede further 
for the Poles. In a note of June 27th, 
1863, the three Powers recommended 
to Russia the grant of six demands, of 
which the most important were a Polish 
Parliament and a complete amnesty. 

Palmerston supported these first steps of 
Na])oleou, in the interests of British rule 
in India. In Poland he saw a wound to 
Russian power, which he determined to 
keep open. But lu^ refused his assent to 
more serious measures which Napoleon 
pressed on his consideration, because the 
Polish question was not so important for 
the British that they would embark on a 
war for this sole reason ; still less could 
Austria, since it was one of the participa- 
tory Powers, follow Napoleon on his path. 
The Tsai, however, was so enraged at 
Austria’s vacillating attitude that he 
thereujxju immediately jirojiosed to King 
William an alliance against France and 
Austria. Bismarck advised his sovereign 
not to accejH tlie Tsar’s projx^sal, becaust^ 
in a war against France and Austria the 
brunt of the burden would have devolvtxl 
on Prussia. Najioleori then ])roj)osed to 
the Austrian enijieror, through the Due 
de Gramont, that he should cede Galicia 
to Poland, which was to be emancipated, 
but in return take jiossession 
« renc Danubian principalities. 

thT^Lurch Count Rechberg answered t hat 
it was strange to suggest to 
Austria to wage a war with Russia for 
the purjiose of losing a province, when it 
was customary to draw the sword only to 
win a fresh one. Napoleon thus saw him- 
self completely left in the lurch, and 
Russia suppressed the rebellion with 
bloodshed and severity ; the Governor- 
general of Wilna, Micliael Muravjev, was 


conspicuous for the remorseless rigoui 
with which he exercised his power. It 
would be a mistake to consider Napo-‘ 
leon as a sympathetic politician who, if 
free to make his choice, would have 
devoted the resources of his country to 
the liberation of oppressed nations. His 
selfishness was revealed in the expedition 
against Mexico ; and there, too, he tried 
to veil his intention by specious phrases. 

He announced to the world that he 
wished to strengthen the Latin races in 
America as o})[)osed to the Anglo-Saxons, 
who were striving for the dominion over 
the New World. He had originally started 
on the exi)editi()n in concert with Great 
Britain and Spain, in order to urge upon 
the Mexican Government the ))ecuniary 
claims of Euroj)ean creditors. The two 
allies withdrew when Mexico conceded 
their request ; the French general, Count 
Lorencez, thereu])on, in violation of the 
tr(‘aty, seized the li(*althy tableland above 
the fewr-stricken coast (d Vera Cruz, where 
the French had landed. General Forey 
then conquered the greatest part of the 
land, and an assembly of notables, on July 
T'k • nth, i8() elected as emperor 

PoweY*'*'**'* Archduke Maximilian, 

, . , , brothel of Francis Joseph. 

Hr long hesit'-ted to accept 
the crown, because Francis Josejih gave his 
assent only on the terms that Maximilian 
should first unconditionally renounce all 
claim to the siK'cession in Austria. After 
Najioleon had promised, in the treaty ot 
March 12th, i8t)4. to leave at least 20,000 
I'rench soldiers in the conn try until 1867, 
the archduke finallv consented to be em- 
j)cror ; he did not shut liis eyes to the fact 
that monarchy would be slow to strike root 
in the land. Na])oleon, by placing the Em- 
peror Maximilian on the throne, pursued 
liis object of gradually withdrawing from 
the Mexican affair, since the United States 
protested against the continuance of the 
French m Mexico. The reader is referred 
to a later volume for the history of the way 
in which Napoleon deserted the unhappy 
empicror, and incurred a partial respon- 
sibility for liis execution at Querctaro. 
The restless ambition of Napoleon’s 
policy aroused universal distrust in 
Europe. When the war of 1866 broke out, 
after his failures in the Polish and Mexican 
affair, his star was already setting ; and 
a growing republican opposition, sup- 
ported by the younger generation, was 
raising its head menacingly in France. 
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it was from Germany, the mother of so 
many ideas, that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the modern movement, 
of which the watchword is national and 
political unity, took its start. But the 
impulse was not given by the current of in- 
ternal development ; it came from outside, 
through the tyranny of Napoleon. The 
nation recognised that it could only attain 
independence by union, and keep it by unity. 

The conception of emperor and empire 
found its most powerful advocate in 
Stein. But he and his friends, as was 
natural, considered the overthrow of the 
foreign tyranny more im]X)rtant at first 
than formal unity. In his memorial 
addressed to the Tsar in 1812 he ]:)ointed 
out how desirable it was that Germany, 
since the old monarchy 
of the Ottos and the 
Hohenstauffen could not 
be revived, should be 
divided between the 
two Great Powers, 

Prussia and Austria, on 
a line corresponding to 
the course of the Main. 

He would, however, 
have regarded this solu- 
tion only as an expedient 
required by existing cir- 
cumstances. “ r have only 
one fatlierland,” he wrote 
to Count Minister at Lon- 
don, on December ist, 

1812 — “ that is called 
Germany ; and since I, 

according to the old con- Joseph mazzini 



the first summons to unity was uttered by 
Murat, who, when he marched against the 
Austrians in 1815, wished to win the nation 
for himself, and employed Professor Rossi 
of Bologna, who was murdered in 1848^ 
when a Liberal Minister of the Pope, to 
compose a proclamation embodying the 
principle of Italian unity. The peoples of 
the Austrian monarchy were subsequently 
roused by Germany to similar efforts. 

There was this distinction between Ger- 
many and Italy — in the former the Holy 
Roman Empire had served to keep alive 
the tradition of unity, while in Italy 
no political unity had existed since 
Roman times. In Italy the movement 
towards unity had no historical founda- 
tion, and the ‘‘ municipal spirit ” was 
everywhere predominant 
until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 
When, in 1848, a number 
of officers, who were not 
natives, were enrolled in 
the Piedmontese army, 
the soldiers long made a 
sharp distinction between 
their “ Piedmontese and 
their “Italian ” superiors. 
So again in the Crimean 
War, when 15,000 Pied- 
montese were sent to fight 
on the side of the French 
and English, most of them 
heard for the first time 
that the foreign nations 
termed them Italians. 

In Germany, again, it 


Stitution, belong to it and The Italian patriot who suffered in the cause WaS a questioil of uniting 
to no particular part of prosperous states, but in 

it, I am devoted, heart as his watchword “God and the People,” Italy of overthrowing un- 

1 1 j. -i. 1 j pursued his purpose with passionate zeal. j i i r i 

and soiif to it alone, and ^ stable ones — for example, 


not to one ])articular jiart of it. At this 
moment of great developments the 
dynasties are a matter of absolute indiffer- 
ence to me. They are merely instruments.’' 
Stein’s efforts at the Congress of Vienna, 
where he vainly stood out for the emperor 
and the imjierial Diet, remained as noble 
examples to the next generation. The 
thought of nationality radiated from Ger- 
many, where Arndt, Uhland, Korner, and 
Riickert had written in its spirit. But 
Napoleon had roused also the Italians and 
the Poles, the former by uniting at least 
Central and Upper Italy, with the exception 
of Piedmont, into the kingdom of Italy ; 
the latter by holding out to them the bait of 
a restored constitution. It is significant that 
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the Stales of the Church and Naples. In 
Germany it was necessary to reckon with 
superabundant forces and the jealousy of 
two Great Powers; and by the side of 
them stood a number of prosperous pettv 
states where culture flourished. Italy, on 
the other hand, was dependent on the 
Austrians, who were termed 
Tedcschi, or Germans ; in this 
connection, however, the 
Italians were forced to admit 
that an organised government and a legis- 
lature, which in comparison with Piedmont 
itself showed considerable advance, existed 
only in the Austrian districts. And in 
addition the Italians had to struggle against 
the great difficulty that the papacy, as a 


Italy’s 
Dependence 
on Austria 


THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


spiritual empire, opposed their unification. 
The risings of 1821 in Naples and 
Piedmont, as well as that of 1831 in the 
Romagna, aimed far more at the intro- 
duction of parliamentary forms than at 
the attainment of national unity. The 
thought of liberty was stronger then than 
. that of nationality. Only in 
azzim * background did the secret 

f t Carbonari enter- 

^ tain the vague idea of the 
union of Italy. The followers of the 
Genoese, Joseph Mazzini, 1805-1872, claim 
for him the honour of being the first to 
follow out the idea of unity to its logical 
conclusion. Certain it is that Mazzini, 
undeterred by failures, devoted his whole 
life to the realisation 
of this idea. “ 1 have 
just taught the Italians,’’ 
he said, on one occasion 
after the war of 1859, “ to 
lisp the word ‘ unity.’ ” 

It was after his arrest in 
1830 by the Piedmontese 
Government as a member 
of the Carbonari, when he 
spent severahmonths as a 
prisoner in the fortress of 
Savona, that he formed 
the })lan of founding a 
league under the name of 
‘ Young Italy,” with tlie 
object of creating an 
Italian republic. Ani- 
mated by a faitli which 
amounted to fanaticism, 
ne took as his watchword 
“ God and the People! ” 

He described later his 
feelings as a prisoner ; 

“ I saw how Rome, in 
the name of God and of 
a republican Italy, offered the nations a 
common goal and the foundation of a new 
religion. And I saw how Europe, wearied 
of scepticism, egoism, and anarchy, re- 
ceived the new faith with enthusiastic 
acclamations. These were my thoughts 
in my cell at Savona.” He did not shrink 
from employing all the weapons of con- 
spiracy, including even assassination. 

All the rebellions and conspiracies which 
he plotted proved failures ; but even under 
the stress of conscientious scruples as to 
the right he had to drive so many highly 
gifted colleagues to death and long years of 
captivity, he was supported by the thought 
that only thus could the ideal of nationality 


be kept before the eyes of the people. In 
the oath which he administered to the 
members of his secret league they vowed : 
“By the blush which reddens my face 
when I stand before the citizens of other 
countries and convince myself that I 
possess no civic rights, no country, no 
national flag ... by the tears of Italian 
mothers for their sons who have perished 
on the scaffold, in the dungeon, or in 
exile . . . I swear to devote myself entirely 
and always to the common object of creat- 
ing one free, independent, and re})ublican 
Italy by every means within my power.” 

The league spread over Italy and every 
country where Italians lived. Giuseppe 
Garibaldi heard for the first time of 
Mazzini in 1833, when 
as captain of a small 
trading -vessel he was 
sitting in an inn at 
Taganrog on the Black 
Sea, and listened to the 
conversation at the next 
table of some Italian 
captains and merchants 
with whom he was unac- 
(]uainted. “Columbus,” 
he wrote in 1871, “ cer- 
tainly never felt such 
satisfaction at tlie dis- 
covery of America as I 
felt when I found a man 
wlio was endeavouring to 
liberate his country.” He 
eagerly joined the fiery 
orator of that dinner- 
])arty, whose name was 
Cuneo, and, armed with 
an introduction from him, 
hastened to Mazzini, who 
was then plotting his 
conspiracies at Marseilles. 
Garibaldi took part in one of the futile 
risings of February, 1834, was condemned 
to death, and escaped to Argentina, 

where he gathered his first experiences 
of war. He long followed the leadership 
of Mazzini, although the natures of the 
^wo men were too ^Efferent to permit 
of any very intimate relations between 
them. Garibaldi called Mazzini the 
“ second of the Inf alii bles ” ; but he 
esteemed him so highly, that at a banquet 
given in his honour at London in 1864 he 
toasted him as his master. 

Mazzini was the central figure of the 
Italian movement only up to the middle 
of the fifties. After that an amelioration 
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GARIBALDI 


The great champion of Italian liberty, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, became associated with Mazzini in 
the early days of the movement, and was con- 
demned to death, but escaping, he returned 
later to Italy to lead his people to victory. 

FroDi .i i>liolo>;r.i|>h 
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was traceable in the life of his nation. 
When the middle classes took up the 
cause of freedom as one man, the import- 
ance of the conspiracies disappeared and 
the entire system of secret societies — for 
the Carbonari and the Young Italy were 
opposed by the Sanfedists, the league of 
the reaction — became discredited. Public 
^ . . life was now more instinct with 

azzini vitality. A blind and biassed 

to Denth republicanism was no longer the 
only cry ; the leaders of the 
movement began to take the actual condi- 
tions into account, and the Piedmontese, 
in particular, worked in the cause of con- 
stitutional monarcliy. Mazzini, on the other 
hand, hated the house of Savoy equally 
with every other dynasty. Two of his 
conspiracies were aimed against Piedmont, 
so that sentence of death was jironounced 
on him by the courts of that kingdom. 

The new ideas started from Piedmont. 
The nol)le priest Vincenzo (iioberti ])ro- 
posed the ])lan that all Italy should rally 
round the Pope, and follow him as leader 
in the war of independence. A number of 
Piedmontese nobles, Count Cesare Balbo, 
Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, and the 
greatest of them, Count Carnillo ('avour, 
were filled with the conviction that the 
government of Italy belonged by right to 
the constitutional monarchy of Piedmont. 
They had all grown up in an atmos|)here of 
conservative ideas, respectful towards the 
monarchy, and filled with admiration for 
the army and the civil service of Piedmont. 
The revolutionists of 1848 were united only 
in their hatred of the foreign yoke ; their 
views for the future were of the most con- 
flicting character, and must have led to dis- 
sension if they had been clearly formulated. 

The hoj)e that Poi)e Pius would be 
permanently won for the great thought 
soon faded away. In the whole agitation 
the idea of federalism was still widely 
predominant. Venice and Rome under 
Daniel Manin and Mazzini declared for 
inde])endent rejniblics ; even 
. Lombardy felt some reluctance 

1 ?. to unite with Sardinia. Rossi, 

Uisfavour Minister, wished 

merely for a league of the sovereign 
princes of Italy, not a united Parliament. 
In Piedmont the middle-class citizens 
oj)posed with suspicion the re])resentatives 
of the monarchical military state, and 
Cavour, who defended the royal authority, 
was in 1849 most unpopular of 

politicians. Even then he was opj)osed to 


Cavour 
in Public 
Disfavour 


Urbano Rattazzi, who was soon destined 
to become the leader of the bourgeois 
circles. Italy thus succumbed to the 
sword of Radetzky. Napoleon, as Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, put an end 
to the Roman Re])ublic, since he did not 
wish to allow all Italy to be subjugated 
by the Austrians. The heroic and, for 
some time, successful defence of Rome by 
Garibaldi- -on the scene of this memorable 
fight, at the summit of tlie Janiculum, a 
colossal monument has been erected in his 
honour- raised him to be the popular 
hero of the nation, while Mazzini’s re- 
jniblican phrases began to seem vapid to 
the int(‘lligent Italians. 

The wars of 1848 and 1849 left the 
Italians with the definite im])ression that 
only Piedmont could have ventured to 
face the Austrian arms in the open field. 
King Charles Albert was clearly a martyr 
to tlie cause of Italian unity ; he died 
soon after his abdication, a broken-hearted 
man, in a Portuguese monastery. Since 
his son, Victor Emmanuel, alone among the 
Italian ])rinces maintained th(‘ constitu- 
tion granttM.1 in 1848, the ho])es of Italy 
^ wer(‘ centred in him. In the 

avour a Cavour reached the 

k* A k-*- immediate goal of his burning 
Ms Ambition juslifiaW amlntion; for 

after he had allied himself with Rattazzi 
and th(' liberal middle class, he was 
entrusted with the direction of the govern- 
ment. He soon ventured ojienly to 
indi(aite Piedmont, which had been over- 
thrown so n'centlv, as the chamtfion in the 
next war of liberation. He drew his 
weapons Irom tht‘ ars('nal of the clever 
Ministers who, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth tenturies, had heljied the 
Dukes of Savoy to hold their own between 
France and Austria. He was the heir of the 
old dynastic ])olicy of Savoy, but in a 
greater age, dominated by the thought of 
nationality. He formed an alliance with 
the man whom the reiniblicans of Italy 
hated intensely, and against whose life 
th(*y ])lotted more than one consjiiracy. 

The question may well be asked whether 
the Italian blood was stirred in the veins 
of the Bona])artes when, in 1805, the first 
Na])oleon created the kingdom of Italy, 
and when, in 1840, his nephew entered 
into a secret Italian alliance, and, finally, as 
Napoleon III., allied himself with Cavour 
for the liberation of Italy, It is not 
an unlikely su])position, although diplo- 
matic reasons and the lust of power were 
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the primary motives which actuated the 
nephew of the great conqueror in forming 
this alliance ; for he considered that his 
uncle had bequeathed to him the duty 
of destroying the work of tii(‘ Congress of 
Vienna, especially in Italy, where Austria 
had- entered on the inheritance of France. 

Napoleon won friends for France on all 
sides when he came forward as the advo- 
cate tor the idea of nationality. While 
he did so, there lay in the bottom of his 
heart the intention of increasing tlie 
territory of France on the basis of this 
idea, by tlu‘ annexation of Belgium a.nd 
Savoy, and of thus uniting all French- 
speaking ]ieo])les under the Em})ire. On 
the other side, he thought it dangerous 
to stretch out his hand to th(‘ Rhine, 
where the (icrmans, whom he called the 
coming race, might o])]K)se 
him. He wished to fian^ Italy 
from tlu' Austrian rule, but 
only in order to govc'rn it as 
suzerain. For this reason he 
declined from the outS('t to 
entertain tlie idea of giving 
political unity to the penin- 
sula. H(‘ only agreed witli 
Cavour at Idornbiei'es th;it 
Sardinia should 1)(‘ enlarged 
into a North Italian kingdom 
with from 10.000,000 to 
12,000,000 inhabitants. 

There was to be a (dmtral 
Italian kingdom, consisting of 
Tuscany and the grc'ater part 
of the States of the ('hurch. 

Najiles was to l)e left un- 
touched. The lk)])(‘ was to be 
restricted to the territory of the city 
Rome and its vicinity, and in com- 
pensation was to be raisi'd to the lieadshi]) 
of the Italian Confederacy. Najiolcon 
reserved to himself the nomination ol his 
cousin, Joseph, called Jerome, to the 
throne of Central Italy, but concealed his 
intention from ('avour, while he hint(‘d to 
him that he wislu'd to place the son of King 
Murat on the throne at Najiles. In return 
for his armed assistance the 

renc ^ emiieror stipulated for the 
Emperors re j 

„ . cession ol Savoy and Nice. Ihe 

Promises ^ . r o 

story ot the cam]iaign of 1850 

and of its termination by the Treaty of 
Villa franca has been told in the last 
chapter. By the treaty, Napoleon’s 
jiromises, therefore, were only ])artially 
fulfilled. By allowing Venetia to remain 
Austrian he belied the iiroclamation 



BARON RICASOLI 
On the flight of the Grand Duke in 
lie >vas made dictator of Tus- 
cany, and was at the head of the 
Ministry in 18<U and again in I8(i(». 


of 


announcing that ‘‘ Italy shall be free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic,” with which 
he had ojiened the war on May 3rd. 
Cavour felt himself deceived and exposed. 
His old ojq^onent, Mazzini, had derided 
his policy before the war, and had warneil 
^ . the Italians not to exchange 

avour IS Austria for that of 

Deceived by • 

France. However unwise tins 
apo eon . cons]nrator 

might be, he now seemed to be correct 
in the prediction tha+ Na])oleon would 
deceive the Italians. The ])assionate 
nature of Cavour, which slumbered behind 
his half good-natured, half mockingly- 
dijdomatic exterior, burst out in him with 
ov'erwhehning forc('. He hurried to the 
headquarters of Victor Emmanuel and 
required him to lay down his crown, as 
. his lather, Charles Albert, 
had done, in order to show 
clearly to the world the 
injustice jierpetrated by 
Napoleon. Cavopr displayed 
such violence that the two 
men parted in downright 
anger. But Cavour, without 
further demur, resigned his 
office. That was tlu^ wisest 
step he could take to turn 
aside the re])roach of 
treachery, which the. re- 
publican party was already 
bringing against him. In 
the course of a conversation 
with the senator Joachim 
jdetri, an intimate friend 
of Napoleon, he gave vent 
fo his dis])l(*asurc in the most 
forcible terms, and threw in the teeth of 
the (‘injK'i'or the charge of deceit. ” Your 
(‘injieror has insulted mi'.,” he cried ; ” 3^es, 
sir, insulted me. He gave me his word, and 
j)romised me to relax no efforts until the 
Austrians were com})letely driven out of 
Italy. As his reward for so doing he 
stijmlated for Nice and .Savoy. I induced 
my sovereign to consent to make this 
sacrifice for Italy. My king, my good and 
honourable king, trusted me and consented. 
Yhnir em])cror now])ockets his reward and 
lets us shift for ourselves. ... I am dis- 
honoured before my king. But,” added 
Cavour, this ])eace will lead to nothing ; 
tins treaty will not be carried out.” 

One of the causes which led Napoleon 
to conclude peace so rapidly was the fear 
that the Italians would go far beyond 
his original intention and win complete 
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political independence for themselves, would always have been in the minority. 
Cavour, in spite of his proud words about The new Cabinet was wavering and in- 
the integrity of the Piedmontese policy, secure, and so dependent on the will of 
had really wished on his side to outwit Napoleon that it did not venture to take 
the emperor. For, at his instigation and any forward step without his consent, 
in consequence of the agitations of the But at this point the fact became evident 
National Union, which he had secretly that the work of unification was not 
organised, not merely had Parma, Modena, dependent on the ability of individuals, 
Th D risen against but on the attitude of the whole nation, 

for* Pope, but even in Central It is astonishing with what political tact 

United Ital Tuscany, in the the several Italian countries struggled for 

^ y Marches and in Umbria, the union with Sardinia. The Sardinian 
authorities had been driven out, and every- Government was compelled to recall, 
where there was an outcry for United Italy, immediately after the preliminary peace, 
Victor Emmanuel had certainly, at the the men it had sent to Bologna, Florence, 
wish of Napoleon, refused this request, Modena, and Parma to lead the agitation, 
and had only accepted the suj)reme These districts were consequently thrown 
command of the volunteer corps which upon their own resources ; but Tuscany 
were forming everywhere. found, on August ist, 1859, in Baron 

Napoleon wished to preclude any further Bettino Ricasoli, and the Romagna and the 
extension of this movement. Hence the duchies in Luigi Carlo, a retired physician, 
hasty conclusion of the armistice, and the leaders who governed the provisional 
provisionsof the Peace of Zurich, November commonwealths with sagacity, and guided 
loth, 1859, that Sardinia might retain Lorn- public voting which declared for sub- 

bardy, but not extend her territory further, mission to Victor Emmanuel. 

In Tuscany, Parma, and Modena the old Only in quite exce])tional cases was any 
order of things was to l)e restored, if the violence used against the hated tools 
people agreed to accej)! it ; and the States Swiss former governments ; 

of the Church, and this condition was otherwise order })revailed 

taken as obvious, must once more be generally, and a childlike, 

subject to the Pope. ^ ^ almost touching, enthusiasm 

All Italian States were to form a Con- for the unity of Italy. The Pope 
federation, which Austria, as representing attempted a counter-blow, and succeeded 
Venice, wished to join. Cavour, incensed at in conquering Perugia on July 20th, 1859, 
these fetters imposed on the Italians, said as by means of his Swiss mercenaries, who 
he left the Ministry : “ So be it ! they will did not shrink from outrage and ])lunder. 
force me to spend the rest of my life in Tliereuj)on the Romagna, Tuscany, and 
conspiracies.’' And in the last letters before Modena concluded a clefensive aliiance. 
his retirement he secretly urged the leaders (General Manfredo Fanti organised in 
of the movement m Central Italy to colk^ct October, 1859, a force of 40,000 men; 
money and arms, to wait their time loyally, so that the Pope desisted from further 
and to resist the wishes of Napoleon. attacks. Since the Treaty of Villafranca 

Rattazzi, Cavour’s successor, was an left the return of the former governments 
eloquent and practised advocate, of a open, so long as foreign interference was 
tractable disposition, and therefore more excluded, the Pope and the dukes calcu- 
acceptable to the king than Cavour ; he lated upon an outbreak of anarchy, which 
possessed a mind more capable of words would provoke a counter-blow. They 
^ , and schemes than of action, centred their hopes on the Mazzinists ; 

avours (favour, s])eaking of him, said and Walewski, the Minister of Napoleon, 

Successor among the who was unfavourable to the Italians, 

u essor pQHijcjans of the second class, said that he preferred them to a party 
In accordance with the j)opular feeling which styled itself a government. But 
Giuseppe Dabormida, the new Minister of this hope faded away before the wise 
Foreign Affairs, declared on July 23rd that attitude of the Central Italians. 

Sardinia would never enter into an Italian The Emperor Naj^oleon now saw him- 
Confederation in which Austria took any self confronted by the unpleasant alterna- 
part. This policy was absolutely essential tive of allowing the Italians full liberty, 
for self-preservation, since Piedmont, in a or of restoring the old regime by force, 
league with Austria, the Po})e, and Naples, But ought the liberator of Italy to declare 
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war on the country ? And it was still 
more out of the question to allow the 
interference of the defeated Austrians. 
He repeatedly assured the Italians that 
he persisted in his intention to carry out 
his programme of federation. 

Doubt has been felt whether the letter to 
this effect which he addressed on October 
2oth, 1859, to Victor Emmanuel really ex- 
pressed his true intention. In that letter 
he repeated his demand for the restoration 
of the old regime in Central Italy and for 
the formation of an Italian Confederation 
with the Pope at its head. But it is 
clear that this was really his own and his 
final scheme ; for he was too wise not to 
foresee that a united and powerful Italy 
might one day turn against France. ^ 

With this idea, therefore, he said to 
Marquis Napoleone di Pe})oli ; “If the 
movement of incorporation crosses the 
Apennines, the union of Italy is finished, 
and I do not wish for any union — I wish 
sim])ly and solely for independence.” His 
])rogramme would have proved the most 
favourable solution for France, since it 
would then always have had a hand in the 
'TK I# I- affairs of Italy, from the simple 
reason that the North Italian 
^ ^ k kingdom, which owed its exist- 
ence to him, would have had no 
other support against Austria and the 
remaining sovereigns of Italy. That was 
the precise contingency which Cavour most 
feared ; and for tliat reason he secretly urged 
the leaders of Central Italy not to comply 
with the intentions of Napoleon. In fact, 
dejnitations from the Romagna, Tuscany, 
and the duchies offered the sovereignty to 
King Victor Emmanuel. He did not dare 
to accept the offer against the wish of 
Na])oleon, and merely promised in his 
reply that he would represent to Europe 
the wishes of the Central Italians. 

It is a remarkable fact that Victor 
Emmanuel, in these complications, enter- 
tained for a moment the idea of joining 
hands with Mazzini and raising thestandarcl 
of revolt against Napoleon. By the agency 
of Angelo Brofferio, the leader of the 
democratic opjiosition in the Piedmontese 
Parliament, and the opponent of Cavour's 
dijdomacy, the king negotiated witli the 
old republican conspirator on whom first 
his father, and later, he himself, in 1857, 
had caused sentence of death to be passed 
on account of his organisation of a revolt 
in Piedmont. Mazzini showed at this crisis 
how greatly the welfare of his country out- 


weighed with him all other considerations. 
He sent a message to that effect to the king, 
and only asked him to break off entirely 
with Napoleon, whom the Republicans 
regarded as Antichrist. In return Mazzini 
offered to raise the whole of Italy, including 
Rome and Naples, after which would follow 
the promotion of Victor Emmanuel to be 
TK ’ king of tlie pcninsuki. But then 
^ ing s — Mazzini expressly made 
« . this proviso — he intended to 

ro cno figiit, as previously, for the re- 
public and for the expulsion of the House of 
Savoy. The king is reported to have said 
to Brofferio : “Try to come to an under- 
standing ; but take care that tlie Public 
Prosecutor hears nothing of it.” 

The negotiations, however, did not lead 
to the desired goal, for the game seemed 
to the king to be loo dangerous. Mazzini 
certainly promised on that occasion 
more than he could perform ; his schemes 
could not have been carried into execu- 
tion against the express wishes of 
Napoleon, who would not have al)andoned 
the Pope and Rome. Italy had only 
obtained the su])])ort of the emperor 
against Austria because the monarchical 
policy of Cavour offered a guaniiitee that 
in Italy at least the revolutionaries, who 
threatened his rule in France, were kept in 
restraint. The emperor, as his action in 
the year 1867 clearly })roves, would have 
certainly employed force against Italy, even 
though Rome had been raised in rebellion ; 
for since the French Democrats were im- 
placably hostile to him, he was bound at 
least to have the clerical jJarty on his side. 

Garibaldi, who then was entrusted by 
the ])ro visional government with the com- 
mand of the Tuscan tro()})s, overlooked all 
these considerations, and was already 
determined to advance on Rome. But 
Farini, the dictatoi of Romagna and of the 
duchies, thought his enterprise dangerous, 
and, going to meet him, induced him to 
withdraw from Central Italy. Having 
, returned to Turin, Garibaldi 
Can ^ received with consideration 

. by Victor Emmanuel, who was 
^ ^ ^ privy to this j)lot ; he then 

addressed a manifesto to Italy, in which he 
condemned the miserable, fox-like politi- 
cians, and called upon the Italians to place 
their hopes exclusively on Victor 
Emmanuel. That monarch, under his out- 
ward simplicity, possessed natural shrewd- 
ness enough to remain on good terms with 
all who wished to further the unity of Italy. 
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In this consists his inestimable services to give up r 
in the cause of the unification of Italy, still more ii 
Towards the end of the year 1859, sorry that h 
Napoleon was forced to admit that he bursting flu 
could not carry out his programme in But he has 1 
Central Italy by peaceful methods. He Napoleon 
thus ran the risk of losing 

nated " Foreign " Minister on admiral persano 

Tqnn;ir\7 tSAo Biii Hk* Admiral of the Italian fleet, Per- 

january 5in, lOOO. i^lll llIC s^no, on the occasion of Garibaldi’s 

new policy was not JMlSSlble bold expedition to Sicily, was 

witli the Cabinet of Ratta/.zi, “itrbetwV'iiT^ribaYd.'s^na!^ 
Since that Minister did not ports and the Neapolitan fleet. 

possess the courage to assumt' the of llu‘ Roi 
( esponsibilit y for tht‘. cession of Sa\'oy to llu' Stat( 
diid Nice. A bold and in'oad ])olicy Tliis cha: 
could only be carried out with the assist- could not 1 
ance of Cavour. The latter was already anvonetliai 


to give up my place to him. But he was 
still more iiTi])atient than I was. I am 
sorry that he ex])ended so much trouble in 
bursting the doors that stood open to him. 
But he has the right to be ambitious.” 

Napoleon, although not dis])osed to a 
grand and sweeping policy, 
liad the astuteness requisite 
, to disguise his frequent 
' changes of front, and to veil 
his machinations with a sem- 
t ' jHr l)lance of magnanimity. Since 
he kiK'w that the British dis- 
' J|R triist('d him, and foresaw that 

the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice would a})pear to them 
the lu'elude to an extensive 
policy of aggrandisement, he 
lulled their sus})icions by 
IP' concluding a commercial 

ri,.- aHMiII treaty on free-trade principles, 
PERSANO January 23rd, i8()0. At the 
taiian fleet Per- saiuc time lie iiiforiTxed the 

ion of Garibaldi s 

to Sicily, was Popt' that Fraucc no longer 
"ribaidiWrani- wislu'd to insist on the 
'leapoiitan fleet, restoration of the legations 
of tlu‘ Romagna, B(dogna, and Ferrara 
to lh(‘ States of the Church. 

This change in the jiolicy of Napoleon 
could TU)t have been more unwelcome to 
anvonelhan tothcPoiie. After all, Pius IX. 
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the concession of religious liberty which throne. Cavour, however, met the refusal 

had been granted by tlie |)rovisional of Napoleon by a bold move, on which 

government at Bologna. Na])oleon now Rattazzi would never have ventured, 

adopted a severer tone. He published in Without asking the emperor, and against 

December, 1859, ^ pamphlet, “ The Pope his will, a plebiscite was taken in March, 

and the Congress,” in wliich it was stated i8^)0, in all the jirovinces of Central Italy, 

that a restoration of pajml rule in Central including Tuscany, on the question 

Italy had become impossible. Granted whether they wished for incoiqioralion in 

that a secular kingdom was necessary for the kingdom of Italy. The elections for 

the Pope in order to maintain his inde- the Parliament of lipper Italy })roceeded 

pcndence, a smaller territory would be at the same time with equal enthusiasm, 

sufficient for tliat purpose. Shortly after- All the cajiitals entrusted ('avour with full 

wards, Napoleon addressed a second letter ])ovvers in order to (‘xpre^ss their confidence, 

to Pius IX., in which he called upon tlie It was no rhetorical ti'.,mr(' when Na])oleon, 



THE REVOLUTION IN SICILY: RELEASED PRISONERS IN THE STREETS OF PALERMO 
Rebelling^ against their Neapolitan rulers, the Sicilians looked eagerly for the assistance of Garibaldi, who at last 
decided to join the movement, sailing on May 5th, I SOO, with about a thousand volunteers. In the above picture 
released prisoners are seen leading their gaoler through the streets of Palermo before putting him to death. 

Pope on his side also to make some sacri- in a S])cech delivercKl on March isl, cx- 

fice for the union of Ftaly, which was slowly ])ressed his dissatisfaction at the arbitrary 

and surely progressing. action of Italy. Cavour, however, had 

Cavour, meantime, had not reached his cleverly secured the goodwill of Britain, 

goal. On February I7tb, i8f)0, Italy which had quite agreed to the pro})osal that 

learnt the latest of the constantly changing Italy should withdraw from the influence 

programmes of Na])oleon. According to of Na])oleon. Palmerston was malicious 

this, only Parma and Modena were to be enough to praise Cavour in the British 

incorporated with Sardinia. Victor Em- Parliament for the boldness of liis action, 

manuel would rule the legations as Vicar Now, at length Cavour o])encd regular 
of the Pope ; but Tuscany must remain negotiations about the. cession of Savoy 

independent ; at most a prince of the and Nice, which had been promised by 

House of Savoy might he placed on the the treaty of January, 1858. What was 
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the emperor to do ? Was he, on his side, 
to risk the loss of the two provinces by 
his obstinacy ? Perhaps even at the 
eleventh hour he might have prevented the 
incorporation of Tuscany if he had de- 
clared that under these conditions he 
would be contented with Savoy ; but now 
the expectations and the covetousness of 
^ , the French had been whetted, 

avour s could not draw back, 

agica There is no questioh that 
n uence Napoleon then abandoned the 
real interests of France, and was van- 
quished by Cavour. It had often been 
said, and subsequent events have proved 
the truth of the statement, that Cavour 
exercised a positively magical influence 
on Napoleon’s vacillating mind. The 
Italian had probed the soul of the French 
emperor, and knew how far he might go. 
Having correctly gauged on the one hand 
the selfish interests of Napoleon, and on 
the other his sympathetic attitude towards 
the Italian question, Cavour could venture 
to play with him n\) to a certain point. 

But there were limits to this policy. 
Cavour in vain tried all the arts of his 
diplomacy, and every expedient which his 
subtle mind suggested, to save Nice at 
least for the Italians. But here he was 
confronted by the definite resolution of 
the emperor, who would luive exposed 
himself in the face of France, had he given 
in. Cavour and Benedetti signed the 
treaty on March 24th, i860. When this 
was done, the Italian Minister, with a flash 
of humour, turned round suddenly and 
whispered in the ear of Benedetti: “We 
are partners in guilt now, are we not ? ” 
But an anxious time was in store for 
Cavour — the debate in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. The great majority of the people, 
certainly, understood that King Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour could not have 
acted otherwise. Kattazzi, however, the 
old rival of Cavour, placed himself at the 
head of the opposition ; and he had a 
strong supporter in Garibaldi, 
A Parliament 

eceive the express object of 

opposing the cession of Nice, his 
native town, to France. Henceforth he 
hated Cavour, who, as he said, had made 
him an alien in his own country. Garibaldi 
was not so indignant at the fact itself as 
he was that Cavour had deceived him ; 
since a year previously, in answer to a 
direct question, the Minister had denied 
the cession of Nice. In no other way 
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could the crafty statesman have secured 
Garibaldi’s sword for the war of liberation. 
On the other hand. Garibaldi esteemed 
the king highly, because some months 
later to the question, “Yes or no,” he 
had returned the true answer. Victor 
Emmanuel then added that, if he as king 
submitted to cede Savoy, the country of 
his ancestors, to France, Garibaldi must 
be prepared to make equal sacrifices for 
the sake of the union of Italy. 

We are told that Cavour, at this critical 
time, in order to soothe Garibaldi’s 
feelings, sent him a note with the brief 
question, “ Nice or Sicily ? ” He is thus 
said to have incited the enthusiastic 
patriot to conquer the island. The story is 
quite improbable ; for Cavour would cer- 
tainly have preferred to mark time for the 
present, and consolidate the internal and 
economic conditions of the kingdom of 
North Italy, which consisted of 4,000,000 
Piedmontese, 2,500,000 Lombards, and 
4,000,000 Central Italians. This state, 
without the States of the Church, which 
were in an impoverished condition through 
bad administration, and without the 
, pauper population of Naples, 

y • would certainly have risen to 

ommg considerable prosperity. It 

would have been well for North 
Italy not to have been burdened with the 
task of drawing the semi-civilised districts 
of the south into the sphere of its higher 
culture and its greater prosperity. “ We 
must first organise ourselves,” Cavour 
said at the time, “ and form a powerful 
army ; then we can turn our eyes to 
Venetia and further to the south, and to 
Rome.” It was certainly, therefore, no 
hypocrisy when, up to March, i860, he 
repeatedly sent envoys to Naples, in order 
to induce the Bourbons to follow a national 
policy and enter into an alliance with 
the kingdom of North Italy. 

But here the genius of the Italian people 
took other paths. The wary statesman 
soon saw himself carried onward by the 
party of action farther than he himself had 
wished ; for Mazzini and his partisans were 
incessantly scheming the revolt of Sicily. 
Under their instructions Francesco Crispi, 
who had long before been condemned to 
death by the Neapolitan courts, travelled 
through the island at great personal risk, 
collecting on all sides sympathisers with 
the cause, and preparing for the day of 
rebellion. The Sicilians did indeed rise 
in various places, but their attempts 
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were hopeless if Garibaldi could not Government, and informed the French 
be induced to invade Sicily. He de- em])eror that the Government was tgo 
dared to the Mazzinists from the very first weak to hinder the expedition by force, 
that he would only join the struggle under since otherwise there w^as the fear of a 
the standard of “ Italy and Victor Em- republican rising against the king. At 
manuel ” ; in spite of his republican the same time Cavour adopted measures to 
leanings he saw with unerring perception avert all danger from Garibaldi. Admiral 
that Italy could only be united by means Persano received commands from him to 
of the Piedmontese monarchy. Mazzini . place his ships between Gari- 

also declared, as in the previous year, that Amo"**^***^*' baldi's transports and the 
he wished first and foremost to conform thTTicilians which was 

to the expressed will of the people. ^ watching for them. To this 

But the conscientious Garibaldi still intentif)nally cryptic order Persano replied 
hesitated ; he was weighed down by the that he believed he understood ; if need 
enormous responsibility of leading the fiery arose Cavour might send him to the fortress 
youth of Italy to danger and to death, at Fenestrelles. He must have made up his 
since all former plots against the Bourbons mind to be repudiated, like Garibaldi, in 
had miscarried and been drowned in the event of the failure of the expedition, 
the blood of their j)romoters. King Fer- Garibaldi landed at Marsala, the Idly- 
dinand II. of Naples, called “Bomba” Ixeum of the ancients, on May nth, i8bo. 
since the savage bombardment of Messina He obtained but little helj) from the 
in September, 1848, understood how to Sicilians ; when he attacked on May 15th, 
attach the soldiers of his army to his near Calatafiini, the royal troo])s, the 
person ; he was hard-hearted but cunning, 2,400 vSicilians who had joined him, ran 
and by his affectation of native customs away at the first shot, while he won a 
won himself some popularity with the s})lendid victory with his volunteers, 
lower classes on the mainland. The At Palermo, however, all was icady for 
Garib Idi’s indeed, hated their the insurrection. In concert with his 

Heroic * * Neapolitan rulers from of old ; friends there (Garibaldi, notwithstanding 
p .... and the people gladly recalled the great numerical sui)eriority of the 
* the memory of the Sicilian Bourbon troops, v^entured on a bold attack 

Vespers, by which they had wrested their during the night of the 27th-28th May. 
freedom from Naples in 1282. King 'I'he peo])le sided with him ; the trooj)S 

Ferdinand died on May 22nd, 185c), and of the king were fired upon from the 
was succeeded by his weak son, Francis houses and withdrew to the citadel, 

II., a feeble nature, with no mind of whence they bombarded Palermo. Rebel- 

his own. Since the outbreak in Sicily lion blazed up through the whole island, and 

was suppressed, and seemed to die away, the scattered garrisons retired to the strong 

Cavour urgently dissuaded Garibaldi from ])laces on the coast, esj)ecially to Messina, 
his enterprise, ev^en though he later secretly Alarmed at the revolt of the island, 
aided it by the supply of arms and am- King Francis of Naples changed his tone ; 
munition. It was Cavour’s business then in his dire necessity he summoned liberal 
to decline any responsibility in the eyes of Ministers to his counsels, and promised 
the diplomatists of Europe for the uncon- the Nca])olitans a free constitution. He 
stitutional proposal of the general. sent an embassy to Napoleon III. with a 

Garibaldi finally took the bold resolu- petition for help. The attitude of the 

tion of sailing for Sicily on May 5th, i860, latter was significant. He explained to 
with a thousand or so of volunteers, the envoys that he desired the continuance 
This marks the beginning of his heroic _ . of the Kingdom of Naples, but 

expedition, and also of the incomparable it did not lie in his power 

game of intrigue played by Cavour ; for to check the popular move- 

the whole body of iLuropean diplomatists » « » • The Italians, he said, 

raised their voices in j)rotest against the were keen-witted, and knew that, after 
conduct of the Italian Government which having once shed the blood of the French 
had allowed a warlike expedition against for their liberation, he could not proceed 
a neighbouring state in time of peace, against them with armed force. He added : 
Cavour, assailed by all the ambassadors, “ The power stands on the national side, 
declared, with some reason, that Garibaldi and is irresistible. We stand defenceless 
had acted against the wishes of the before it.” He advised the King of 
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Naples, however, to abandon Sicily, and But Cavour was harassed by a still 

to offer an alliance to King Victor Em- further anxiety. Garibaldi, on his march 

rnanuel. Napoleon promised to su])port through Sicily, surrounded himself almost 

his proposal. This was done, and all exclusively with partisans of Mazzini, and 

the Great Powers assented to the wishes was resolved, so soon as Naples was 

3 f France — even (ireat Britain, which, liberated, to march on Rome. If then the 

with all its inclination to Italy, still republican ]> trty of action in this way did 

wished that the ])eninsula should be their best for the liberation of Italy, the 

divided into two kingd(uns. Cavour was fate of the monarchy was sealed. Cavour, 

in the most difficult position ; it was therefore, staked everything to provoke a 

impossible, in defiance of Europe, to revolution on the mainland, by which not 

refuse negotiations with Na])les, yet he Garibaldi, but Persano or the king hirn- 

amld not but fear to risk his whole work self, should be proclaimed dictator. He 

if he offered his hand to the hated ^ entered into a compact with 

Bourbons. He therefore consented to J**^*^*®^* one of the Ministers of the King 
negotiations, for form’s sake, and even of Nai)les, Liborio Romano, 

induced King Victor Emmanuel to write a overnmen eaually with Alessandro 

letter to Garibaldi, calling upon the latter Nunziante, Duke of Majano, adjutant- 

to discontinue landing trooj)S on the general of Ferdinand IT, was ready for 

mainland of Naples. treachery. Cavour hoped by aid of the 

(jaribaldi thereu])on rej)lied to the king latter to rouse a ])art of the Nea]X)litan 

on June 27th : “ Your Majesty knows army to revolt. He wrote to Persano : 

the high respect and affection which I “ Do not lose sight of the fact, Admiral, 

entertain for your person; but the state that the moment is critical. It is a question 

of affairs in Italy does not allow me to of carrying out the greatest enlcr|)rise of 

^^key you as I should wish. Allow me, modern times, by ])rotecting Italy from 

then, this time to be disobt'dient to you. ioreigners, })eruicions ])rin('i})les, and fools.” 

So soon as I liave accomplished my duty Hut Nunziant(% awakening the sus])icion 
and the ])(‘0])les are freed from the detested of the Bourbon Government, was obliged 

yoke, I will lay down my sword at your to take refuge on board the Piedmontese 

feet, and obey you for the rest of my life.” flecd. The king’s uncle, Prince Louis, 




THE MISERABLE HIDING-PLACE OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF NAPLES 
During the bombardment of Gaeta by the Piedmontese in 1 Hd 1 , the King and Queen of N aples sought refuge in the damp, 
unwholesome vaults illustrated in the above picture. “ Their fear," says a contemporary account, of the siege, “must 
have been very great indeed to have induced them to live in such a wretched hole. The stench, on entering, is great ; and 
in some chambers through the doorway four generals died during the siege from the bad atmosphere and confinement.” 

Count Aquila was ordered by his ne|)li(‘w adherents of Mazzini in the train of Gari- 

to quit tlie kingdom. It was thus l)aldi it was of vital iinpoiTance to i)revent 

evident that (jaribaldi’s services must tlu‘ ])eople of Naples from being called upon 

once more be utilised in order to over- to vote wheth(‘r they wished Victor 

throw the Bourbons. He landed on Emmanuel to be king. They confirmed 

August iqth, i860, on the coast of the Garibaldi in tin* idea of marching imme- 

])eninsula near Melito, and marched <li- diately on Rome, of driving out the 

rectly on Na])les. The generals who were Erench troops, and of jHitting an end to 

sent against him were unreliable, since the hierarchy, (hiribaldi’s breast swelled 

their hearts were in the Italian cause. The with his previous successes ; he was 

Garibaldi’s su])ported the sus('eptiblc to ttatiery, and firmly per* 

an a is thought themselves suaded himself that it was merely Cavour’s 

iiUo^Na les murdered Gen- jealousy if Victor hhnmanuel did not follow 

eral Fileno Briganti at Mileto, the nolile im])ulses of his heart and throw 

August 25th, after he had concluded open to him the road to Rome and Venice, 

terms of caj)itulation with Garibaldi. The When Cavour sent his trusted envoy, 
latter was received everywhere with the Sicilian Giusei)pe La Farina, in order 

enthusiasm ; the common })eople regarded to ])ut himself in communication with 

him as an invulnerable hero. When he Garibaldi, the latter insulted him by 

entered Naples on September 7th, i860, ordering his expulsion from Sicily. At 

with his 18,000 volunteers, he was greeted first Garibaldi acquiesced in the dictator- 

by»Liborio Romano as liberator ; the king ship of Agostino Depretis, who was sent 

withdrew with his army of (x),ooo men by the king ; but on September i8th he 

into a strong fortress on the Volturno. replaced him, from sus])icion of his con- 

A momentous crisis had arrived. For the nection with Cavour, by Antonio Mordini, 
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an intimate friend of Mazzini. In this way 
Garibaldi succeeded in involving Italy 
simultaneously in a war with France and 
Austria. The Emperor Napoleon looked 
sullenly at Naples, where a revolutionary 
focus was forming that threatened his 
throne with destruction. 

Once more Cavour faced the situation 
with the boldest determination. He was 
firmly convinced that the monarchy and 
the constitutional government of North 
Italy must contribute as much to the 
union of the peninsula as Garibaldi ; he 
therefore counselled the king to advance 
with his army into the ]:)apal territory and 


itself and its immediate vicinity, had 
surrounded himself with an army of 
20,000 enlisted soldiers, at whose head 
he placed General Lamoriciere, one of 
the leaders of the legitimist party in 
France. The mercenaries consisted of 
French, Austrians, Belgians, and Swiss ; 
their officers were partly the flower of 
the legitimist nobility of France — a fact 
which could not be very pleasant to 
Napoleon. But King Victor Emmanuel 
sent 40,000 men, under the command of 
General Manfredo Fanti, against the 
States of the Church ; and Lamoriciere, 
who was obliged to leave half his troops 



to occupy it — with the exception of Rome, 
which was protected by Napoleon — to 
march on Naples and to defeat the army 
of the Bourbon king, which was encamped 
on the Volturno. Matters had come to 
such a crisis that, when Victor Emmanuel 
sent his Minister Luigi Farini, from 1859- 
1860 dictator of the Emilia, and General 
Cialdini to Napoleon IIL, to expound his 
plan, the emperor gave a reply which sliowed 
that he was not blind to the nece^^sity of 
the action taken by Victor Emmanuel. 

The Pope, in order not to be entirely 
dependent on the help of France, which 
was intended merely to protect Rome 
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to suppress the inhabitants of the States 
of the Church, was attacked by a greatly 
superior force. He was so completely 
defeated at Castelfidardo on September 
i8th, i860, that he was only able to escape 
to Ancona with 130 men, while almost the 
entire papal army was taken prisoners. 
Persano received orders to bombard An- 
cona ; it surrendered on September 29th. 

The troops of Garibaldi had in the 
meantime attacked the Bourbon army on 
the Volturno, but without any success. 
The Bourbon troops crossed the Volturno 
in order, in their turn, to attack. Garibaldi 
boldly held his ground with his men, and 




THE HOME AND REFUGE OF ITALY’S GREATEST PATRIOT 
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THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


the Neapolitans, although three to one, 
could not gain a victory ; but Garibaldi 
was far from being able to calculate upon 
a rapid success. Under these circumstances 
public opinion was strongly imj)ressed when 
the army of Victor Emmanuel a])peared on 
the baitk of the Voltunio ; the Neapolitans 
withdrew behind the Garigliano. 

It was high time that King Victor 
Emmanuel appeared in Na])les ; for 
Garibaldi was now so completely under 
the influence of the op])onents of ("avour 
that he flatly refused to 
allow the 'incor])oration 
of Na])les and Sicily in 
the kingdom of Italy to 
be carried out. Mordini, 
his represent ativ'e in 
Sicily, worked at his 
side, with the object 
that independent Parlia- 
ments should be sum- 
moned in Naples and 
Palermo, which should 
settle the matter, Gari- 
l)aldi actually informed 
the king that he would 
not agree to the union 
unless Cavour and his 
intimate friends were 
first dismissed from the 
Ministry. By this de- 
mand, however, he ran 
counter to almost the 
entire public opinion of 
Italy. In Na])]es especi- 
ally and in Sicily all 
prudent men wislu^d for 
a rapid union with Italy, 
since the break-up of the 
old regime, in Sicily 
especially, had brought 
in its train confusion, 
horrors, and political 
murders. Garibaldi long 
debated with himself 
whether he should yield ; 
but when the Manpiis Pallavicino — who 
had fretted away the years of his manhood 
as a prisoner in the Spielberg at Briinn and 
was now the leader of the party of action — 
and with him virtually the whole ])oj)u- 
lation of Naples, went over to the other 
side, the patriot general mastered himself 
and ordered the voting on the union with 
Italy to be arranged, October 21st. 

The king would have been prepared to 
grant his wish and to nominate Iiim 
lieutenant-general of the distrip con- 



GARIBALDI’S STATUE AT FLORENCE 


quered by him, had not Garibaldi attached 
the condition to it that he should be 
allowed to march on Rome in the coming 
spring. As this could not be granted, he 
withdrew in dignified pride, although 
deeply mortified and implacably hostile to 
Cav^our, to his rocky island of Caprera- 
In his farewell proclamation he called 
ujx)!! the Italians to rally round “ II Re 
galantuomo ; but he foretold his hope 
that in March, i8()i, he would find a 
million Italians under arms, hinting in 
this way that he wished 
l^y their means to liberate 
Rome and Venice. But a 
fact, which many years 
later was disclosed in the 
memoirs of Thouvcnel 
and Beust, shows liow 
correct the judgment of 
Cavour was when he 
ke])t the Italians at this 
time away from Rome. 
When Garibaldi wished 
to march against Rome, 
Na])oleon told the Vienna 
Cabinet that he had no 
objection if it wislicd to 
draw the sword against 
I telly to uifliold theTreeity 
of Zurich - theit is to say, 
for the ])a])acy ; only, it 
could not be eillowed to 
disturb Lombardy again. 
It is conceivable theit 
Rechberg, the Foreign 
Minister, dissuaded the 
Em])eror Francis Joseph 
from a weir which could 
bring no gain to Austria 
even in case of victory. 
The Bourbon army could 
not hold its ground 
against the troops of 
Victor Emmanuel, and 
King Francis tlirew him- 
self into the fortress of 
Gaeta. When he surrendered there with 
8,000 men on Februeiry 13th, i8()i, the 
Union of Iteily weis eilmost won. Cavour 
himself was not feited to see the further 
eiccomplishment of his wishes. He was 
attacked by a deadly illness not long after 
an exciting session of Parliament, in 
whicli Garibaldi heaj)ed bitter rei)roaches 
on his head. In his delirium he dreamed 
of the future of his country. He spoke of 
Garibaldi with great respect ; he said that 
he longed^ as inucli as the general, to go 
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to Rome and Venice. He spoke with 
animation of the desirability of reconciling 
the Pope with Italy. When his confessor 
Giacopo handed him the sacrament on 
June 6th, i86i, he said to him : Brother, 
brother, a free Church in a free state ” 
(“ Prate, frate, libera chiesa in libero 
stato ”). There were his last words. 

No problem had engrossed 
the maker of Italy in the last 


Cavour's 

Dying 


^ . months of his life, so much as 

* the Roman question. There 
was a section of his friends who considered 
it necessary to yield Rome to the Poj)e, 
in order that the secular power of the 
papacy might remain undisturbed. Such 
was the idea of D’Azeglio. Stefano Jacini 
thought that Rome, on the model of the 
Hanse towns, might be turned into a 
Free State, where the Pope might main- 
tain his residence in the character of 
a protector and suzerain. 

Cavour, on the contrary, was convinced 
that Italy without its natural capital was 
an incomplete structure. He would have 
granted the Pope the most favourable con- 
ditions if the latter would have met the 
wishes of the Italians. The Throne of Peter, 
which so many able statesmen had filled 
in the })ast, was now held by Pius IX., a 
child-like, religious nature, who allowed 
himself to be enmeshed by the irreconcil- 
able ideas of Giacomo Antonelli and the 
Jesuits, and by his obstinacy proved the 
greatest obstacle to the union of Italy. 

In sj)ite of re])eated pressure from the 
Emperor Napoleon, he refused to admit 
the introduction of reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the Papal States, or to conciliate 
p the national feelings of the 
^k*V**i Italians. Victor Emmanuel, 
. ij . even before his march into the 
“ States of the Church, professed 
his readiness to recognise the papal sove- 
reignty within the old territorial limits, 
provided that the Curia transferred to 
him the vicariate over the provinces taken 
from it. It was an equally beneficial 
circumstance for the infant state that 
the Pope, by repudiating liberty of con- 
science and free political institutions in his 


Encyclical of December 8th, 1864, and in 
the Syllabus, Syllabus complectens precci- 
puos nostree cetalis errores, outraged the 
sensibilities even of those Catholics who 
wished for the maintenance of the tem- 
poral power, but did not wish to jdunge 
back into mediaevalism. Liberal ideas 
would not have been able to continue their 
victorious progress between i860 and 1870 
in the Catholic countries of Austria, Italy, 
and France if the Papal Chair had not 
involuntarily proved their best ally. 

Baron Bettino Ricasoli, the successor 
of Cavour, thought that he a’cted in his 
predecessor's spirit when he made dazzling 
proposals to the Pope, on condition that 
the latter should recognise the status quo. 
Ricasoli proposed a treeity, which not 
merely assured all the rights of the papal 
primacy, but offered Pius, as a reward 
for his conciliatoriness, the renunciation 
by the king of all his rights as patron, 
especially that of the appointment of the 
n -k 1^* bishops. By this the Pope 
^ ‘ would have completely ruled tlie 
inlsattu Italy ; and that State 

^ * would have been deprived of 
a sovereign right, which not merely 
Louis XIV., but Philip 11 . of Spain and 
Ferdinand II. of Austria, would never 
have allowed themselves to lose. In place 
of any answer the cardinal secretary, 
Antonelli, declared, in the official “ Gior- 
nale di Roma," that the proposal of 
Ricasoli was an unparalleled effrontery. 

This unfortunate attempt overthrew the 
Ministry of Ricasoli, and under his 
successor, Rattazzi, Garibaldi hoped to 
be able to carry out his design against 
Rome. He mustered his volunteers in 
Sicily, eind landed with 2,000 men on 
the coast of Calabria ; but the Govern- 
ment was in earnest when it announced 
that it would oj^pose his enterprise by 
arms. Garibaldi, wounded by a bullet 
in the right foot, was forced to lay 
down his arms after a short battle at 
Aspromonte on August 29th, 1862. The 
road to Rome was not oi)ened to the 
Italians until the power of France was 
overthrown by the victories of Germany. 
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PRUSSIA UNDER KING WILLIAM I. 


AND COUNT BISMARCK’S RISE TO POWER 


^AVOUR, on his death-bed, s])oke un- 
^ ccasingly of the future of liis country, 
and thus expressed himself about Ger- 
many : ‘‘ This German Federation is an 
absurdity ; it will break up, and the union 
of Germany will be established. But the 
House of Ha])sburg cannot alter itself. 
What will the Prussians do, who are so 
slow in coming to any conclusions ? 
They will need fifty years to eftect what 
we have created in three years.” This 
was the idea of the future which the 
dying statesman, to whom the name of 
Bismarck was still ])robabh7 unknown, 
pictured to himself. It is quite possible 
that Germany, notwithstanding its effi- 
ciency and its culture, would have re- 
quired, without Bismarck, another half- 
century for its union. King Fredtadc 
William 1 . had possessed an efficient army, 
without being able to turn it to account, 
as his great son did. Twice the tools 

r.,.. , were [procured and ready before 

The Ooal i 1 X 1 1 

of Kin ^ master workman a])])eared 

w-ii**'* I scene who knew how 

Willinm 1. 

cisely the goal which King William 1 . 
put before himself in the (lerman 
question before Bismarck became his 
Minister. The plans which, as Prince 
Regent, he unfolded to the Emperor Francis 
Jose])h at the conference at Toplitz, 
towards the end of ] uly, i8t)0, were modest. 

He was ])re]:)ared to form an alliance 
with Austria which would have guaranteed 
to that country its existing dominions, 
thus including Venice. In return he 
required a change in the presidency of the 
German Federation as well as the com- 
mand in the field over the troops of North 
Germany in future federal wars ; the 
supreme command in South Germany 
was to fall to Austria. Thus, for the 
future there would be no possibility of 
the Federation choosing a general for 
itself, as Austria had desired on June 6th, 
1859, when Germany armed against 
Napoleon III. Prussia was bound to 


prevent a majority in tlie Federation 
deciding the question of the supreme 
command of its army. Neither William 
I. nor his Ministers then aimed at the 
subjugation of Germany. But (‘ven those 
claims were rejected by Austria. Francis 
XK If* ’ Joseph declared that the presi- 
Work*for* 1 ^^^' Federation was 

.. . an old ])rerogative ol his house, 

y and therefore unassailable. On 
the other matter no negative answer 
was returned, and negotiations were 
o])ened with the Federal Diet ; but 
Austria was certain that the Assembly 
would reject the proposition. 

’■.If we leave out of sight the army 
reforms, the in(‘Stimable work ot William 
I., we shall observe, until the ap])('arance 
of Bismarck on the scene, serious vacilla- 
tion in the home policy no less than in 
the foreign ])olicy of Prussia. When the 
Prince Regent became the representative 
of King Frederic William IV., he issued 
on October qth, 1858, a programme which 
announced in cautious language the breach 
with tlu' reactionary method of govern- 
ment. The avoidance of all canting 
piety produced a beneficial impression ; 
but there were only platitudes on the 
German question, among others the })hrase : 
‘‘ Prussia must make moral conquests 
in Germany.” When the Prince Regent 
soon aft(*rwards summoned a Ministry of 
moderate Liberals, with Prince Anton von 
Hohenzollern at its head, public o])inion 
breathed more freely, and the dawn of 
a ” new era ” was expected. The name of 
Count Maximilian Schwerin, Minister of the 


Prussia in 
the Dawn of 
a “ New Era ” 


Interior, seemed to guarantee 
a broad-minded policy of 
reform . Count Alexander 
von Schleinitz, the Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, was, on the contrary, 
still firmly attached to the old system. 

The Prussian people meantime under- 
stood the good intention, and the new elec- 
tions to the Chamber brought a majority 
of moderate Liberals which was prepared 
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to support the Government. A number 
of Liberal leaders intentionall}^ refrained 
from standing, in order not to arouse 
in the Prince Regent misgivings lest a 
repetition of the state of things in 1848 
was intended. The leading figure in the 
Chamber, which met in January, 1859, 
was Vincke, whose loyalty was beyond 
suspicion. Commendable ])olitical wisdom 
was shown in this moderation on the jiart 
of the constituencies. As a matter of 
fact, the new Government introduced 
schemes of reform touching the abolition 
of the land-tax privileges of the nobility 
and the abolition of the i)olice powers 
of the owners of knight-estates. Great 
efforts were expended to 
induce the Up])cr House, 
where the Conservatives 
possessed a majority, to 
accept the reforms. In 
a matter of German 
])olitics, where the con- 
science of the people 
chimed in, the new era 
fulfilled the expectations 
formed of it. Prussia 
s p o k e b o 1 d 1 y in t h e 
Federal Diet on behalf of 
the restoration of the 
constitution of IGectoral 
Hesse, which had ])e(‘n 
meanly curtailed. The 
Government could not 
rise su]K‘rior to these 
attacks. The Prince 
Regent was unable to 
bring himself to make a 
clean swee]) of a set of 
uri])0])ular high officials, 
who had been much to 
blame in the reactionary 
period for open violations 
of the laws. The revolt of Italy had a 
great and immediate effect on the (German 
people. The founding of the National 
Society, with Rudolf von Bennigsen at 
its head, in July, 1859, ^ direct con- 

sequence of the ItaJian war. The society 
aimed at the union of all German-speaking 
races outside the Austrian Empire under 
the leadership of a Liberal Prussia. The 
Regent, far from being encouraged, felt 
alarmed by the events in Italy ; the re- 
volutionary rising in Naples and Garibaldi’s 
march re})elled him. He could not con- 
vince himself that the national will was 
entitled to override legitimist rights. 
His whole policy, both at home and 
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KING WILLIAM I. OF PRUSSIA 
He -v^as born in 17^>7, and on the death of 
his brother, Frederic William IV., succeeded 
to the throne of Prussia, being the seventh 
king of that country, and on January IHth, 
1H71, was proclaimed fir.st German Emperor. 


abroad, was thus stamped by conservatism 
and uncertainty. The Austrian Minister, 
Rechberg, at the conferences of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph with the Prince 
Regent and with the Tsar at Toplitz and 
Warsaw, succeeded in confirming these 
two monarchs in the conviction that they, 
too, were threatened by the national and 
Liberal tendencies. Austria was no longer 
isolated in that respect as in 1859. 

, All these circumstances co-operated to 
close the ears of the Prussian people when 
the king, who succeeded his brother on the 
throne on January 2nd, 1861, came before 
the Chamber with the plan of army reform. 
William 1 . was superior to the majority of 
his German contempor- 
aries in recognising that 
a comprehensive Prussian 
policy could only be 
carried out with a strong 
army. Leopold von 
Ranke says of a con- 
versation which he had 
with the king on June 
13th, i860 : “ The sum 
oi' his resolution was . . . 
to leave the German 
princes undisturbed in 
their sovereignty, but to 
effect a union in military 
matters which would con- 
duce to a great and general 
e f f i c i e 11 c y . He f u 1 l.y 
grasped the idea that the 
military power comprised 
in itself the sovereignty.” 
As long before as the 
preparations which might 
liave led to a war with 
Austria in 1850, the 
prince was convinced that 
the Prussian army, which 
nominally, on a war footing, numbered 
200,000 men with the colours and 400,000 
in the Landwehr, was not sufficient for 
protracted campaigns. The existing organ- 
isation had been formed in the critical 
times when the distrust of Napoleon 1 . 
and vexatious treaty obligations compelled 
Prussia to keep up a small peace army. 
Under the financial stress of the period 
sulisequent to 1815, she was forced to 
continue with this defensive army, v/hich 
in comparison with that of other military 
states was much weaker than the army 
which Frederic IT had raised in his far 
smaller kingdom. The mobilisation of 1859 
had shown serious deficiencies in every 
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direction. Besides this the Prince Regent 
even then, in order to remedy the most 
crying evils, had instituted an important 
reform on his own authority. Hitherto 
there had l^een few or no permanent staffs 
for the Landwehr regiments ; so that on a 
fresh mobilisation the troops could not 
be placed in the ranks as soon as they were 
called out, but had first to be formed into 
regiments. Such a state of things seems 
incredible at the prelent day. 

At the demobilisation of 1859, the Prince 
Regent directed that the recently formed 
staffs of the Landwehr regiments should be 
ke])t up. This change could not, however, 
go far enough ; for since the mc^mbers of 
the Landwehr were l)ound to be dismissed, 
those staffs consisted mostly oi officers 
only, and were not sufficient to form the 
basis of a powerful new organisation. The 
attention of William I. was now directed 
to this point. But the War Minister of the 
day, Bonin, was too timid to undertake 
the responsibility of the nejcessary mea- 
sures, and on December 5th, 1859, Roon 
had to be summoned in his place. 

The new jKoposal came before the 
Prussian Diet on February loth, 1860. 
One of the great diawbacks of the e.xisting 
constitution of the army 
lay in the fact that, 
while amiually, on the JKKk 

average, 155,650 men 
reached their twentieth jfw 

year, only 20,000 men ^ 

were enrolled in the army. m \ 

Thus twenty-six ])er cent. ijIkC 

of the young men capable 
of bearing arms bore tlie 
whole burden of military 
service, which was 
especially heavy, since ^ 

the obligation to serve 
in the Landwehr lasted ^ 

to the thirty-ninth year. 

The consequence of this 

was that in the first levy count maxim 


COUNT MAXIMILIAN SCHWERIN 


government therefore proposed to levy 
annually, instead of 40,000 men, 60,000 
men — forty per cent., that is, of all those 
liable to serve ; while in return the obliga- 
tion to serve in the Landwehr was to last 
only to the age of thirty-five years. Besides 
this, the three years’ service in the reserve 
was to be raised to five years. 

.This change signified a considerable 
strengthening of the standing army and 
a reduction of the Landwehr. This is 
shown by the figures of the full war 
■ - " ' . footing which it was hoped to 

reach. The army was intended 

ofVrJssfa consist of 3 7 1,000 

men with the colours, 126,000 
men in the reserve, and 163,000 in the 
Landwehr. The scheme demanded the 
attention of the Diet in two resj)ects. 
On the one side a money grant was 
necessary, since it was impossible to 
enrol the numerous new corps in the old 
regiments, and thirty-nine new line regi- 
ments had to be raised. An annual sum, 
£1,350,000 sterling, was required for the 
]nirpose. Besides this, the existing law as 
to military service required to be consider- 
ably moddied. This a})plied not merely 
to the division of the period of service 
between the st an ding 
1 ^ army and the Landwehr, 

W|||^ but also concerned the 

length of compulsory 
mSKm active service. At that 

' time, in order to spare 

the finances, the soldiers 
jjff were often dismissed after 

serving two or two and a 
half years. King William 
did not consider this 
j)eriod sufficient, and-de- 
manded the extension of 
the period of service to 

. the cavalry to four, years. 

Measures of no less im- 
[AN SCHWERIN })ortance had then been 


of the Landwehr one-half Amongr the Ministry of moderate Liberals taken with regard to the 

of tl.e total numbers, and tactics of the infantry. 

in the second levy five- “new era ” was confidently anticipated, and After the War of l85g, 

• -j the public looked to Schwerin for reforms. ,, • 


in the second levy five- “ new era ” was conf 
• -j the public looked t< 

Sixths, were married men. 

The number of men ^able to serve had 
remained the same for more than forty 
years, although the pojnilation of the 
country had increased from ten to eighteen 
millions. The obligatory j)eriod of service 
in the standing army, three years with the 
colours, two years in the reserve, was too 
short for the body of the army. The 


there arose the question 
of the conclusions to be drawn from the 
ex})eriences of the Italian campaign. The 
defensive methods of the Austrians had 
proved inferior to the offensive tactics of 
the more dashing French. The French 
had often succeeded, in infantry combats, 
in rushing with an impetuous charge under 
the Austrian bullets, which had a very 
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curved trajectory, and in thus winning the 
day. For this reason it was the ordinary 
belief in the Austrian army that defensive 
tactics must once for all be given up. 

The successes of the French were over- 
estimated, and there was a return in 
the years 1859-66 to “ shock tactics ” ; 
these attached little importance to the 
preliminary musketry 
engagement, and con- 
sisted in firing a few 
volleys and then charging 
with the bayonet. Many 
voices even in the 
Prussian army advocated 
a similar plan. Colonel 
Ollech was sent l)y the 
Prussian General Staff to 
France in August, 1859, 
in order to investigate 
tlie condition of the 
French army. He re- 
turned strongly })reju- 
diced in favour of the 
system of shock tactics, 
and advised the king to 
issue an order, in con- 
nection with a similar 
Ol der issued by Frederic 
the Great for the cavalry, that every 
infantry commandei- would be brought 
before a court-martial who lost a position 
without having met the attack of the 
enemy by a counter attack.” 

King William was at all times clever in 
discovering prominent men for leading 
])ositions. The chief of the General Staff, 
Lieutenant -(jcneral Helmutli von Moltke, 
clearly saw the risk of this advice. In his 
remarks on Ollech ’s report he laid great 
weight on the attacking spirit in an army ; 
but lie recognised correctly that the needle- 
M 1*1, » gun, introduced in 1847, secured 
p*! -^1* • fLe Prussians the advantage 

wirfire* musketry fighting, and 

that in the reorganisation of 
the army stress should be laid on that 
point. Moltke’s principle was that the 
infantry should make the fullest use of 
their superior firing power at the beginning 
of the battle, and should for that purpose 
select open country, where the effect of 
fire is the greatest. An advance should not 
be made before the enemy’s infantry were 
shattered, and in this movement attacks 
on the enemy’s flank were preferable. 
The Prussians fought in 1866 with these 
superior tactics, and they owed to them 
a great part of the successes which they 


achieved. The Prussian Landtag did not 
mistake the value of the proposals made 
by the Government, but raised weights 
objections. The majority agreed to the 
extension of the annual recruiting, tO' the 
increase of the oflicers and under- ofiicers, 
and to the discharge of the older membe*s 
of the Landwehr. On the other hand, the 
great diminution in the 
number of the Landwehr 
on a war footing, and t he 
resulting reduction of 
their importance, but 
csjtccially the three-years’ 
compulsory s e r v i c c , 
aroused vigorous opjio- 
sition. General Staven- 
hagen, who gave evidence 
for the pro])osal, char- 
acterised the two-years’ 
service as sufficient. The 
( } o ver nmen t recognise d 

that it could not carry 
the Bill relating to com- 
pulsory service, and 
therefore withdrew it. It 
was content to demand 
an increase of 9, 000, 000 
thalers — £1,350,000 
sterling— in the war Budget, in order to 
carry out the increase of the regiments. 

The Finance Minister, Baron von Patow, 
explained in the name of the Government 
that the organisation thus created was 
provisional, and would not assume a 
definite character until the Government 
and the popular representatives had agreed 
about the law itself. The Old Liberal 
majority of the Chamber of Rcjircsentati ves 
adopted this middle course, and sanctioned 
the required increase. Thus the yearly 
budget for the army was raised to 
32,800,000 thalers — £4,()20,ooo sterling, or, 
roughly, a quarter of the entire revenue of 
130,000,000 thalers — £19,500,000 sterling. 

This expedient was manifestly illusory. 
The king at once ordered the disbanding 
of thirty-six regiments of Landwehi, 
whose place was taken by an equal 
number of line regiments. Altogether 
1 17 new battalions and twelve new 
squadrons were formed. Obviously the 
king, who presented colours and badges 
to the new regiments on January 18th, 
1861, in front of the monument of Frederic 
the Great, could not disband these newly 
formed units or dismiss their oflicers. 
The Chamber of Representatives became, 
in fact, suspicious, but agreed to the 
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Lxreased army budget once more for the 
next year. Since the elections to the 
Landtag were imminent, the final decision 
stood over for the new House. 

It would be a mistake to treat the events 
which followed in the ordinary manner, 
relating how the king 
was prudent but the 
Chamber petty in the 
army question, and how 
in this struggle the 
wisdom of the Regent 
fortunate] y prevailed 
over the meddlesomeness 
of the professional poli- 
ticians. The state of 
affairs was quite other- 
wise. The dis|)ute in tlie 
matter itself was not 
indeed beyond settle- 
ment. In case of necessity 
it would have been 
possible to arrive at a 
compromise as to the 
amount of compulsory 
service, and the Prussian 
army would hardly have 
been less effective if 
the two-years’ military 
service had been intro- 
duced then and not post- 
poned until after the 
death of E rn p e r o r 
William I. This consideration does not in 
any way lessen the credit due to the king. 

Put, as the new elect ions showed, there 
was another and greater issue at stake. 
The influence of Liberal ideas in Eur()j)e 
was precisely then at its height, andjmiflic 
opinion tended towards the view that the 
royal power in Prussia must be checktal, 
exactly as it had been in that nio(l('l 
parliamentary state, England. I'he citizem 
class had then, it was thought, com(‘ to 
years of maturity, and it y)ossessed a right 
to take the place of tlu; monarchy and 
nobility in the power hitherto enjoyed V)y 
them. At the new elections, on December 
6th, i86i, the Progressive ])arty, in which 
the members of the movement of 1848 
assumed the lead, was formed in opposition 
to the Old Liberals, who had left their 
stamp on the former Chamber. 'J'his 
political group had not yet the whole 
electorate on its side ; it carried a hundred 
scats, barely a third of the whole Assembly. 
The Old Liberals felt themselves mean- 
while outstripped, especially since the 
king no longer extended his confidence to 
505b 



the Liberal Ministers, who were defeated 
on the army question. While this 
change was being effected among the 
citizen class, the nobility and the 
Conservative party on the other hand, 
who had been greatly chagrined at being 
dismissed from the helm 
of state after the assump- 
tion of the regency by 
the prince, put forward 
their claim not less reso- 
lutely. The great services 
of the Prussian nobility 
to the army and the civil 
service, to which, both 
before and after, it sup- 
plied first - class men, 
could not, of course, be 
disputed. But to justifi- 
able pride at this fact 
was joined such intense 
class ])rejudice that even 
a man like Koon could 
not for a long time bring 
himself to recognise the 
justification of an elected 
re])resentation of the 
j)eople. (ieneral Man- 
teuffel, as chief of the 
royal military cabinet, 
worked with him in the 
same s])irit. Ernst von 
Ceiiach and Hermann 
Wagener represented in the “ Kreuz- 
zeitung ” similar views. Karl Twesten, 
one of the most prominent members of 
Hr* Liberal i)arty, called Ceneral Man- 
teuffi'l a mischievous man in a mis- 
chievous position a taunt wdiich Man- 
teuffel answered by a challenge to a duel, 
in which Twesten was wounded. 

The laberal Ministers saw with concern 
Ikhv the king inclined more and more 
the })aths of the Conservative 
j)arty. They counselled him, in 
view of the imi)cnding struggle 
over the military question, to 
conciliate public opinion by 
undertaking reforms in various depart- 
ments of tlie legislature. Roon vigorously 
o|q)osed this advice, which he saw to 
be derogatory to the Crown. He induced 
the king on March ist, i8bi, to adjourn 
these Bills, which had already been settled 
upon. He unceasingly urged the king 
to dismiss his I iberal colleagues and to 
adopt strong measures. In a memorial 
laid before the king, dated April, 1861, 
be wTotc of the Hohenzollern-Schwerin 
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Cabinet, in which, nevertheless, he liimself 
had accepted a seat, that “it is only 
compatible with the pseudo-monarchy of 
Belgium, England, or of Louis Philippe, 
not with a genuinely Prussian monarchy 
by the grace of God, with a monarchy 
according to your ideas. People have 
tried to intimidate your Majesty by the 
loud outcry of the day. All the unfortunate 
monarchs of whom history tells have so 
fared ; the phantom ruined them, simply 

_ . because they believed in it.” 

Prussian , 

^ ^.1 he opposition was apparent 

Conservatives ' ' , , , 

„ as soon as the new Chamber 

inPower iii t 

assembled on January 14th, 

1862. 0})j)onents of the proposal were 
elected on the commission for discussing 
the Army Bill in a large majority. When 
the F.udget was discussed, a resolution 
was adopted which called for more precise 
details of the state finances. This was a 
reasonalile demand, and was soon after- 
wards conceded by Bismarck. But the 
Conservative advisers of the king then 
stigmatised the wish as an encroachment 
on the rights of tlu‘ Crown, and tlie 


Cham tier of Hejn esenta- 
tives was dissolved on 
March i8th, i8()2, after 
a short term of life. At 
the same time the Liberal 
Ministry was dismissc'd. 
Its ])lace was taken by 
a Cabinet in which 
officials preponderated, 
but which, on the whole, 
1 )( )re a C o n s e r v a t i v e 
character. It is certainly 
to the credit of Roon and 
Manteiilfel that their in- 
fluence on the king paved 
the way for Bismarck. 
But they made the be- 
ginning of his term of 
office more difficult for 
the great Minister, since 
he was at once drawn 
into the most violent 
antagonism to popular 
r e p r e s e n t at i o n . The 
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^ . i. 1 1 The only son of William I., he married Vic- 

Ctuestion must be 1 aised toria. Princess Royal of Eng^land, in 18 r> 8 . A 
wlipfhpr Prim^in with of courage, he opposed the reactionary 

.p ' policy of Bismarck, and fought with distinc- 

her great military and tion in the various wars waged by Prussia. 

intellectual superiority, ’ ■' 

would not have obtained th(‘ same results rity should be e. 
if there had been no such rupture with an assemldy of 
public opinion. The Crown Prince Frederic representatives 
William held this view, and it was shared before this pro] 

not only by Albert, the English Prince steps were to 


whether Prussia, 


Consort, but also by the king^s son-in-law, 
the Grand Duke Frederic of Baden, who 
just then was reforming his country with 
the helj) of the Liberal Ministers, Baron 
Franz von Roggenbach and Karl Mathy. 
Men of a similar type would have gladly 
co-operated to help King William to gain 
the imperial crown. King William him- 
self felt that, in consequence of his quarrel 
with the Chamber, many sincere friends of 
Prussia were mistaken as to his country’s 
(jermaii mission. This point was em- 
])hasised even in the National Assembly. 

In order to counteract this tendency, 
the king had appointed Bernstorff, who 
advocated the union of Germany under 
the leadership of Prussia, to be Minister 
of h'oreign Aff airs in the place of Schleinitz, 
who held legitimist views. Bernstorff 
adojited, in fact, most vigorous measures, 
when several slates of the German Zoll- 
verein, on the conclusion of the Free-Trade 
commercial treaty with hTance, threatened 
that they would in consecpience withdraw 
from the Zollverein. They found a sup- 
])orter in Austria, who would gladly have 
^ ^ , ; I broken up the Zollven'in ; 

■ I but they WTre forced to 
' yield to Prussia, since 
their ow’ii economic 
interests dictat(‘d their 
continuance in the Zoll- 
V e r e in. B e rust o r f f 
furthermore, in a note 
addressed to the German 
courts on December 20th, 
i8()T, announced as a 
])rogramme the claim of 
Prussia to the leadership 
of Lesser Germany. By 
this step the Berlin 
Cabinet reverted to the 
policy of union which 
liad been given up in 
1850. Tlie party of 
Greater Germany col- 
lected its forces in oppo- 
sition. Austria resolved 
to antici])ate Prussia by 
E FREDERIC a tangible pro])Osition to 
the Diet, and proposed 

osed the reactionary federal l efoims ! that a 
[ fought with distmc- . ... 

s waged by Prussia, directory With COriC- 

Spending central autho- 
rity should be estaldished, and by its side 
an assemldv of delegates from the popular 
representatives of the several states. But, 
before this proposal should be agreed to, 
ste})s w’ere to be taken to elaliorate a 
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common system of civil procedure and con- 
tract law for the whole of Germany. Both 
the Prussian note and the Austrian pro- 
posal met with opposition and a dissentient 
majority in the Federal Diet at Frank- 
fort, for the secondary states did not 
wish to relinquish any part of their 
sovereignty in favour of either the Prus- 
. ^ sian or the Austrian Govern- 


AscendaAcy 
of Radical 
Liberalism 


ment. The necessary con- 
dition for the success of the 


Prussian policy would have 
been a majority in a German Parliament 
on the side of Prussia, as in 1849. But Bern- 
storff, although in his heart he favoured 
the j)laTi, could not advise the king to 
summon a National Assembly, because, as 
things then stood, its majority would 
have approved of the opposition of the 
Prussian progressive party. 

In the new elections to the Chamber of 
Representatives l^adical Liberalism gained 
the greatest number of seats. The two 
sections of this party numbered together 
235 mcm])ers — two-thirds, that is, of the 
352 re])resentatives of the Landtag ; the 
Old I.iberals under the leadership of 
Vincke had dwindled to 23 votes. The new 
majority gladly accepted the challenge 
flung to them ; for the idea, which Roon 
had erroneously termed the ultimate goal 
even of the moderate Liberals, was actively 
dominant among them. They wished for 
no compromise, but aimed at the subordi- 
nation of the king to the Parliament. The 
examples of England and Belgium domi- 
nated their plans in every detail. 

The army question became the out- 
ward pretext on which the two consti- 
tutional theories came into conflict with 
each other. vSince the king did not con- 
cede the two years’ compulsory service, 
which the Chamber demanded as a con- 
dition of the army reform, the House 
resolved, on September 23rd, 1862, to 
strike out entirely the costs of the 
reform, which was tantamount to dis- 
TK R lA regiments. 

- ® ® « In this way a humiliation was 
. laid on the king, which was 

* intended to bend or break him. 

King William was resolved rather to 
lay down the Crown than to submit to a 
compulsion by which, according to his 
view, he would have been degraded to 
the position of a puppet ruler. He 
seriously contemplated this step, when the 
Ministry of Hohenlohe, seeing no way out 
of the difficulty, asked to be dismissed. 


The king doubted whether men would be 
found bold enough to confront the Cham- 
ber of Representatives. Whenever Roon 
and Manteuftel had formerly spoken of 
Bismarck, the king had hesitated to en- 
trust the government to a man whom he 
considered to be a hot-head. Now, he told 
Roon, Bismarck would no longer enter- 
tain any wish to be at the head of affairs ; 
besides that, he happened to be on leave, 
travelling in Southern France. 

Roon, however, could assure the king 
that Bismarck, who had been already 
recalled, was prepared to enter the service 
of the king. Soon afterwards the latter 
learned that Bismarck had, immediately on 
his return, paid a visit, by invitation, to 
the Crown Prince. King William’s sus- 
picions were aroused by this, and he 
thought, “ There is nothing to be done 
with him ; he has already been to my son.” 

All doubts, however, were dissipated 
when Bismarck ai)peared before him and 
unfolded his scheme of government. The 
king showed him the deed of abdication, 
which he had already drafted, because, so 
he said, he could not find another Ministry. 

Bismarck encouraged him by 
Rise ^ assurance that he intended 
to Power stand by him in the struggle 
between the su])remacy of the 
Crown and of Parliament. On the day when 
the Chamber of Representatives ])assedthe 
resolution by which the monarch felt liim- 
self most dee])ly wounded, on September 
23rd, i8b2, the nomination of Bismarck as 
President of the Ministry was published. 

Bismarck’s work is the estaldisliment of 
the unity of Germany no less than the 
revival of the power of the monarchy 
£ind of all conservative forces in that 
country. His contemporaries have jmssed 
judgment upon him according to their 
l)olitical attitudes. Those who regarded 
the advancing democratisation of Great 
Britain and France as equally desirable 
for Germany, and as the ultimate goal of 
its development, were bound to see an 
opponent in the powerful statesman. A 
difficult legal question was put before 
Bismarck at the very outset of his 
activity. He counselled the king to 
disregard the Budget rights of the 
Chamber of Representatives. 

For the historical estimate of Bismarck 
it is not of primary importance whether 
the constitutional arguments which he 
employed on this occasion are tenable 
or not ; this legal question must certainly 
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be decided against him. He took his procedure of the Ministers might provoke 

stand on the ground that the Budget a new revolution in Prussia. He made a 

was, according to the constitution, a speech on June 5th, in the town hall at 

law on which the Crown, the Upper Danzig when receiving th^e municipal 

Chamber, and the Chamber of Representa- authorities, which was directed against the 

tives must agree ; and that the authors of Government : “ I, too, regret that I have 

the Prussian constitution had on this point come here at a time when a quarrel, of 

reversed the practice of England, where which I have been in the highest 

money grants are exclusively the province _ degree surprised to hear, 

of the Lower House. They had not pro- . ® has broken out between 

vided for the event that the three might ^ ”c*k**^* Government and the 

not be able to agree and the law could thus > » m & r c people. I know nothing 
not be passed ; there was therefore an of the enactments which have brought 

omission. But since the state could not about this result.” The Crown Prince at 

stand still, a constitutional deadlock had the same time sent a memorandum to tlie 

resulted, which would be fatal unless king to the same effect ; but on June 30th 

the Budget for the year were provided he wrote to the Minister-President a letter 

by the arbitrary action of the Crown. full of indignation and contempt, which 

The consetpience of this theory was would have shaken the resolution of any 
that the Crown could enforce all the other man than Bismarck Do you believe 

larger Budget demands, even though that you can calm men’s minds l)y con- 

the two Chambers had pronounced in tinual outrages on the feeling of legality ? 

favour of the smaller sum. From this I regard the men who lead liis Majesty 

point of view ev^ery theory turned on the the king, my most gracious father, into 

exercise of the powers of the constitu- such paths as the most dangerous 

tional authorities. In the great speech in counsellors for Crown and country.” 
which the Prussian Minister-President The king was deei)ly hurt at the jnihlic 
Bismarck's views, he con- appearances of his son ; he contemplated 

fronted the Chaml)er with his harsh measures against him, and Bismarck 

DeefaVat^on principles : ” The was compelled to dissuade him from his 

Prussian monarchy has not yet purjiose. The Minister reminded the king 

fulfilled its mission ; it is not yet ripe to that in the quarrel between Frederic 

form a purely ornamental decoration of the William 1 . and his son the sympathy of 
fabric of your constitution, nor to be in- the times, as well as of posterity, had been 

cor])orated into the mechanism of })arlia- with the son ; and he showed the inadvis- 

mentary rule as an inanimate ])iece of the ability of making the Crown Prince a 
machinery.” Even the king wavered for martyr. Thus the situation in Prussia 
a moment when Bismarck in the Budget seemed to be strained to the breaking 

commission of the Chamber of Representa- point. The Representative Chamber 

tives, September 30th, 1862, made his adopted in 1863, by a large majority, the 

famous assertion that ” the union of resolution that Ministers should be liable 

Germany could not be effected by speeches, out of their jndvate fortune for any 

societies, and the resolutions of majorities ; ex])enditure beyond the Budget, 
a grave struggle was necessary, a struggle It is marvellous with what independence 
that could only be carried through by and intellectual vigour Bismarck guided 

blood and iron.” Even Roon considered foreign policy in the midst of these com- 

this phrase as dangerous. motions. We need only examine the pages 

The state was administered for four p . , of history from 1850 to 1862 

years without a constitutionally settled clearly how little 

Budget. The Chamber of Representatives Prussia counted as a European 

declared this procedure illegal, and great ** Power. It played, in con- 

excitement prevailed throughout the sequence of the vacillation of hrederic 

country. In order to suppress the oppo- William IV., a feeble role, especially at 

sition, strict enactments were published the time of the Crimean War. Even later, 

on June ist, 1863, which were directed when William I. was governing the country 

against the freedom of the Press and of the as prince regent and as king, Cavour, 

societies. At this period the Crown Prince who was continually forced to rack his 

Frederic William joined the opponents brains with the possibilities which might 

of Bismarck, because he thought the effect a change in the policy of France and 
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Austria, Great Britain and Russia, hardly 
took Prussia into consideration. That 
state, during the Italian crisis of i860, had 
little more weight than a Power of the 
second rank — only about as much as 
Spain, of which it was occasionally said 
that it would strengthen or relieve the 
French garrison in Rome with its troops. 

(ireat as are the services of 
, King William to the army and 
Ridicule^ ° the State of Prussia, he could 
not have attained such great 
successes without a man like Bismarck. 
Considering the feebleness of Prussia, 
which had been the object of ridicule 
for years, every one was, at first, surprised 
by the vigorous language of Bismarck. 
When, in one of the earliest Cabinet 
councils, he broached the idea that Prussia 
must watch for an opportunity of acquir- 
ing Schleswig-Holstein, the Crown Prince 
raised his hands to heaven, as if the orator 
had uttered some })erfectly foolish thing, 
and the clerk who recorded the proceed- 
ings thought he would be doing a favour 
to Bismarck if he omitted the words ; the 
latter was obliged to make the additional 
entry in his own writing. 

The news})a})ers and political tracts of 
that time almost entirely ridicule the atti- 
tude of the new Minister, whom no one 
credited with either the serious intention or 
the strength to carry out his programme. 
His contemporaries were therefore only 
confirmed in their contempt for him when, 
on Noveml)er 26th, 1862, he suddenly ended 
the constitutional struggle in Electoral 
Hesse, which had lasted several decades, 
by sending an orderly to the Elector 
Frederic William, with the peremi)tory 
command that he should give back to the 
country^ the constitution of 1831. 

And now came his amazing conversation 
with the Austrian Ambassador, Count Aloys 
Karolyi. Austria, shortly before, without 
coming to terms with Prussia, had brought 
before the Assembly in Frankfort the pro- 
D I. u II f P^^sal already mentioned for 
Bombshell of^ federal reform. Bismarck, in 

that conversation, taunted 
Austria with having deviated 
from the method of Prince Metternich, 
who came to a jirevious arrangement with 
Prussia as to all measures concerning 
(ierman affairs ; and he declared to the 
count that Austria would soon have to 
choose between the alternatives of vacating 
Germany and shifting its political centre 
to the east, or of finding Prussia in the 
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next war on the side of its opponents. 
This assertion fell like a bombshell on 
Vienna. Count Rechberg was not so 
wrong when he talked of the ‘‘ terrible ” 
Bismarck, who was capable of doing any- 
thing for the greatness of Prussia. 

The two gieat parties in Germany were 
organised at the precise moment when 
Bismarck entered upon office. A Diet of 
representatives from the different German 
Parliaments, which was attended by some 
200 members, met at Weimar on Sep- 
tember 28th, 1862. This assembly de- 
manded the summons of a German 
Parliament by free po|nilar election, and 
the preliminary concentration of non- 
Austrian Germany ; to begin with, at 
any rate, Austria would have to remain 
outside the more restricted confederation. 
This assembly and the activity of the 
National Society led on the other side to 
the formation of the Greater Germany 
Reform Society, which came into existence 
at Frankfort. It demanded a stricter 
consolidation of the German states under 
the leadership of Austria. The narrow 
])articularism of the princes and their 
_ _ immediate followers, who were 

ihc Oreater sacrifice for the 

ermany vvelfare of the whole body any 
Movement Sovereignty of the indi- 

vidual states, kept aloof from these efforts. 
Their underlying thought was expressed by 
the Hanoverian Minister, Otto, Count 
Borries, who, when opposing the efforts of 
the National Society on May ist, 1860, 
went so far as to threaten that the 
secondary states would be forced into 
non-(ierman alliances in order to safe- 
guard their inde|)endcnce. 

The Greater Germany movement gained 
adherents not merely by the constitutional 
struggle in Prussia but also by the move- 
ment towards liberalism in Austria. The 
absolute monarchy, which had ruled in 
Austria since 1849, tended with a defeat 
on the battlefield and the most complete 
financial disorder. The pressure of the 
harsh ])()lice regulations weighed all the 
more heavily, as the state organs, since the 
conclusion of the concordat with Rome, 
were put equally at the service of eccle- 
siastical purposes. The discontent of 
every nationality in the empire impelled 
the emperor, after Solferino, June 24th, 
1859, to make a complete change. It 
would have been the natural course of 
proceedings if the emperor had at once 
resolved to consolidate the unity of the 
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Empire, which had been regained in 1849, 
by summoning a General Parliament. But 
the Crown, and still more the aristocracy, 
were afraid that in this imperial rej)re- 
sentation the German bourgeoisie would 
come forward with excessive claims. For 
this reason an aristocratic interlude 
followed. Count Goluchowski, a Pole, 
hitherto Governor of Galicia, became 
Minister of the Interior on August 21st, 1859, 
while Count Rechberg, who had already 
succeeded Count Buol as Minister of the 
Interior and of the Imperial House on May 
17th, was given the post of President. 

The administrative business of the 
entire monarchy was, by the impefuil 
manifesto of October 20th, i8()0, conceii- 
t rated in a new body, the National 
Ministry, at whose head Goluchowski was 
placed, while the conduct of Hungarian 
affairs was entrusted to Baron Nikolaus 
Bay and Count Nikolaus Szecsen ; at the 
same time orders were issued that the. 
j:)rovincial councils — Landtage and a 
council of the empire elected from them — 
Keichsrat— should be summoned. I'hese 
bodies were, lu^wever, only to have a 
deliberative voice ; and besides 
that, a i)rej)onderant influence 

V Ti- provincial bodies was 

of Rebellion i , . 1 i 1 ^ 1 

assigned to the nobility and the 

clergy. It was a still more decisive steji 
that the members of the conservative 
Hungarian haute noblesse, in their aver- 
sion to German officialism, induced the 
emperor once more to entrust the adminis- 
tration of Hungary and the choice of 
officials to the assemblies of nobles, known 
as “ county courts,” as had been the case 
before the year 1848. 'I'hese measures 
produced a totally different result from 
that anticipated by Bay and Szecsen. 

The meetings of the county courts, which 
had not been convened since i84(), were 
filled with a revolutionary spirit, and, 
while offering at once the most intense 
opposition, refused to carry out the 
enactments of the Ministers, because, so 
they alleged, the constitutionally elected 
Reichstag was alone entitled to sanction 
taxation ; and they chose officials who 
refused to collect taxes, or only did so in 
a dilatory fashion. The country in a few 
months bordered on a state of rebellion. 

As the Hungarian Ministers of the em- 
peror had plunged the Empire into this 
confusion, they were compielled to advise 
him to entrust a powerful personality 
from the ranks of the high German officials 


with the conduct of affairs. Anton 
von Sciimeiiing was nominated Minister 
of Finance on December 17th, i8b(), 
in the place of Goluchowski. He won ov^er 
the em])cror to his view, which was 
unfavourable to the Hungarians, and 
carried his point as to maintaining one 
united constitution and the summoning 
^ , of a central ])aiii ament. He 

Ihe Magyars proposed also that a limited 
Expectations of ^ ^ 1 i 1 1 1 i 

, . . scope should be conceded 

n epen cncc to the diets of the individual 
l)rovinces. These were the fundamental 
}irinci])les of the constitution granted on 
February 2()th, t86i. Schmerling deserves 
credit for having restored the ]>restige of 
tlie constitution in Hungary without blo(xl- 


shed, evam if sevaM e measures were used. 

The county assemblies were dissolved, 
and tnistwoi'thy native officials sub- 
stituted for them. The vacillation of the 
emperor in i8t)() strengthened, however, 
the conviction of the Magyars that in the 
end the Crown would yield to their o})j)o- 
sition, and once more concede tlie inde- 
])endence of Hungary in the form in 
which it was won by the constitution of 
April, 1848. The l(*adershi]) of this 
o[)position in the Landtag summoned in 
i8()i was taken by Franz Deak ; the 
Leindtag, in the address which was agreed 
ujx)!!, refused to send representatives 
to the central Parliament, and ('omplete 
inde])endence was demanded for Hungary. 

Schmerling advanced unhesitatingly on 
the road wliich he had taken. At the 
same time he won great influence over the 
management of ('erman affairs, and for 
some period was more jxjweriul in that 
S])here than the Minister of the Exterior, 
Count Rechberg. Tiie latter considered it 
})rud(‘iit to remain on good terms with 
Ih'ussia, and not to stir up the German 
question. Schmerling, (>n the other hand, 
j)ut higher aims before himself, and wished 
to give Germany the desired federal 
reform, and to strengthen Austria’s influ- 
. , ence in Germany by the cstab- 

ustria s ^ lishment of a strong central 
n uence m Frankfort. He hoped 

to overcome the resistance of 
Prussia by helj) of the poj)ular feeling in 
non- Prussian Germany. He enlisted 
confidence in Germany also by the intro- 
duction of constitutional forms in Austria. 
Austria tried to sweep the German 
princes along with her in one bold rush. 
The emperor, in deference to a suggestion 
of his brother-in-law, Maximilian, the 
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hereditary prince of Thurn and Taxis, 
resolved to summon all German princes 
to a conference at Frankfort-on-Main, and 
to lay before them his plan of reform. 
The King of Prussia 
in this matter was 
not treated differently 
from the pettiest and 
weakest of the Federal 
princes. The emperor 
communicated his in- 
t ention to King William 
at their meeting in 
Gastein on August 2nd, 

1863, and, without 
waiting for the stipu- 
lated written decision 
of the king, handed 
him by an adjutant on 
August 3rd the formal 
invitation to the Diet 
of Princes summoned 
for August i()th. 

Tlie blow aimed by 
Austria led to a tem- 
porary success, Pul)lic 
oinnion in South Ger- 
many was aroused, and 
in some places became 
enthusiastic ; the sovereigns and })rinces 
gave their services to the Austrian reform. 
All this made a deep impression on King 
William; the Bavarian queen, Marie, and 
her sister-in-law, the widow of King 
Frederic William IV,, urged him on his 
journey from Gastein to Baden-Baden 
to show a conciliatory attitude towards 
the Austrian proposal. Never- 
theless he followed Bis- 
marck’s advice, and kept 
away from the meeting at 
Frankfort. The Kmj)eror 
Francis Josejdi made his 
entry into the Free Town 
amid the pealing of the bells 
and the acclamations of the 
inhabitants, who favoured 
the Austrian cause. He skil- 
fully presided over the debate 
of the princes, and King John 
of Saxony, 1854-1873, an 
experienced man of business 
and an eloquent speaker, 
confuted the protests which 
were preferred by a small 
minority. The Grand Duke Frederic 
Francis II. of Mecklenburg-Schwerin pro- 
posed to invite King William to make the 
journey to Frankfort. King J ohn assented, 
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but made two additional proposals, which 
were not quite friendly to Prussia. He first 
induced the meeting to declare that it 
considered the Austrian proposals suitable 
as a basis for reform ; 
and it was also soon 
settled that the refusal 
of the King of Prussia 
was no obstacle to 
further deliberation. 
After these resolutions, 
which were taken on 
August i8th, King 
John went to Baden- 
Baden, in order to 
take the invitation to 
the King of Prussia. 

King William did 
not seem disinclined 
to accept the invi- 
tation, and said to 
Bismarck : “ Thirty 

princes sending the 
invitation, and a king 
as Cabinet messenger, 
how can there be any 
refusal ? ” But Bis- 
marck .saw that this 
sur])risc, planned by 
Austria, was a l)low aimed at Prussia, 
and he would have felt deeply humiliated 
by the appearance of his monaich at 
Frankfort. Germany was to see that 
any alteration of the German constitu- 
tion must prove abortive from the mere 
op{)osition of Prussia. Bismarck required 
all his strength of will to induce William 
to refuse ; lie declared that 
if the king commanded him, 
he would go with him to 
Frankfort, but that when 
the business was ended he 
would never return with him 
to Berlin as Minister. The 
king, therefore, took his 

advice. What Bismarck had 
foreseen now occurred. It 
is true that the Austrian 
proposal was in the end 

discussed and accepted, 

against the votes of Baden, 
Schwerin, Weimar, Luxem- 
burg, Waldeck, and the 

younger line of Reuss. But 
since the meeting only 
pledged itself in the event of an 
agreement with Prussia as the basis 
of these resolutions, Austria had failed 
in the achievement of her main result. 



KING JOHN OF SAXONY 
Under this king, who reigned from IH.'vl till 1 87:^, and 
who was distinguished for learning and culture, many 
schemes for the betterment of the people of Saxony 
were introduced, while the army was reformed. 



ANTON VON SCHMERLING 
Minister of Finance, he restored 
the prestige of the constitution 
in Hungary without bloodshed. 




PRUSSIA & AUSTRIA Z EVE OF WAR 

THE FATE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

A LL these debates and intrigues between In Copenhagen the Eidcr-Danish party 
Prussia and Austria sank into the drew peculiar conclusions from tliese 
backgiound when the fate of Schleswig- circumstances; since, they said, Schles- 
Holstcin was destined to be decided wig did not belong to the Federation, the 
by arms. The occasion for this was Treaty of London might be disregarded, 
given by the death of the Danish king, the bond between Schleswig and Holstein 
Frederic VII., on November 15th, 1863, Fred * Schleswig, at 

with whom the main line of the royal rate, amalgamated into 

house became extinct. The collateral orters fhe unified State of Denmark, 

line of Holstein-Cxliicksburg possessed the “Pp®** Threatening crowds forced 
hereditary right to Denmark, while the the new monarch, Christian IX., in s})ite 
House of Augustenburg raised claims to of his superior insight, to consent to the 
Schleswig-Holstein. All Germany thought united constitution. The Treaty of London 
that the moment had come to free Schles- was to all intents and jiurposes broken. 
wig-Holsteiii from the Danish rule by The claim of Duke Frederic of Augusten- 
supporting the Duke of Augustenburg. burg to Schleswig-Holstein was thus unani- 
The two great German Powers were, how- mously applauded by the popular voice of 
ever, pledged in another direction by the Germany. He declared himself ready to 
Treaty of London. follow loyally the democratic constitution 

Denmark had expressly engaged by that which the duchies had given themselves in 
arrangement to grant Schleswig-Holstein 1848, and surrounded his person with 
an independent govei nment ; on this liberal counsellors. A large pro})ortion of 
basis the (ireat Powers on their the governments of the petty German 
CUim^on* guaranteed the ))ossession states recognised the duke as the heir, 

K- duchies to the King of and the majority of the Federal Council 

e ‘"'‘cnie* Denmark and all his sue- decided in his favour, 
cessors. The two great German Powers Prussia and Austria, indeed, as signa- 
werc to blame for having compelled the tories of the Treaty of London, felt them- 
inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein in 1850 selves bound by it towards Europe. They 
to submit to Denmark. From hatred of possessed, according to it, the right to 
Lil)eralism and all the mistakes it was sup- compel Denmark to grant to the duchies 
posed to have made in 1848, they destroyed independence and union under one sove- 
any hopes which the inhabitants of reign ; but they could exempt themselves 
Schleswig-Holstein might have formed foi from recognising the hereditary right of 
the future, after the royal house should King Christian IX. Austria in particular, 
have become extinct. Duke Christian of whose stability rested on European treaties, 
Augustenburg sold his hereditary rights to did not venture to admit that the right of 
Denmarkfor 2,250,000 thalers — £^ 00 , 000 — nationality could undo those treaties, 
although his son Frederic protested. But p . Was Prussia able to confront 
Denmark did not think of fulfilling her a*^'****^ th the other Great Powers with her 
promise. The German Federation was con- ^ unaided resources ? Bismarck, 

tent for years to remonstrate and propose with all his determination, 

a court of arbitration. Finally, the Federal thought such a move too dangerous. The 
Council resolved on armed intervention stake in such a struggle would have been 
against Denmark. Hanoverian and Saxon too trivial ; for, as Bismarck showed the 
troops occupied Holstein, but they were Prussian House of Representatives, Prus- 
forced to halt on the Eider, as Schleswig sia would have lent its arms to establish the 
did not belong to the Federation, claims of a duke who, like the other petty 
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states, would have mostly voted with 
Austria at Frankfort. “ The signing of the 
Treaty of London,” so Bismarck said on 
December ist, 1863, in the Prussian House 
of Representatives, “ may be deplored ; 
but it has been done, and honour as well 
as prudence commands that our loyal 


would have been justified if Bismarck 
had still been, as he was in 1848, a man 
of exclusively Conservative party politics. 
The German people could not know that 
lie had become a far greater man. He 
had now fixed his eye on the acquisition 
of the duchies by Prussia, and steered 


observance of tlie treaty be 
beyond all doubt.” These 
reasons did not, however, con- 
vince the House. It pro- 
nounced in favour of the 
hereditary right of the Duke 
of August enburg. Bismarck 
vainly put before tlie Opposi- 
tion that, as soon as Prussia 
abandoned the basis of the 
Treaty of London, no pretext 
whatever could be found 
for interfering in Schleswig, 
which stood entirely outside 
the German Confederation. 

The violent opposition of 
the House of Representatives 
to Bismarck’s methods was 
due to the fact that the Con- 



steadily towards that goal 
which King William still con- 
sidered unattainable. Just 
now he won a great diplo- 
matic triumph. Austria, on 
the question of the duchies, 
was divided from the German 
minor states, her allies, and 
Bismarck widened the breach. 
He explained to the Vienna 
Cabinet that Prussia was 
resolved to compel Denmark 
to respect the Treaty of 
London by force of arms, and, 
if necessary, single-handed. 
Austria now could not and 


tyrannous rule in Schleswig- Hoi- claicd liot IcaVC the liberation 
stem was bitterly resented, and by r f- i i i i 

his death, ini the main line of of vScllleSWlg to liei* Hval 
the royal house became extinct. otherwise She WOUld 


servative party, to which Bismarck had have voluntarily abdicated her position 
belonged, had in 1849 and 1850 condemned in Germany. Rechberg, who in any case 
the rebellion of Schleswig-Holstein against was favourably disposed to the alliance 
Denmark ; and there was the fear that with Prussia, induced his master, under 
the supporters of legitimacy would once the circumstances, to conclude the armed 
more in the end make the duchies subject alliance with Prussia; Francis Joseph 
to Denmark. As a matter of fact, the two was, however, disappointed that the Diet 
great German Powers had ‘ at Frankfort and the anti- 
tolerated the infringements of ' Prussian ])olicy had borne no 

the Treaty of London by * \ fruits. The two Great Powers 

Denmark since 1852, and had . jilcclged themselves in the 

not contributed at all to ])re- US? SV treaty of January i6th, 1864, 

serve the rights of the duchies. J||y| to attack Denmark, and 

This explains the blame laid settled that after the libera- 

upon the two Great Powers by , """ tion of the duchies no 

the committee of an assembly , - , decision should be taken 

of representatives at Frank- about them except by the 

fort on December 21st, 1863, - agreement of the two Powers, 

in an address to the German Austria thus felt protected 

people. For twelve years, it against surprises on the part 

said, the Danes had been Prussia. The treaty met 

allowed to trample under foot king Christian ix. with the most violent opposi- 
the Treaty of London. Now, He succeeded to the throne of tion both in the Prussian and 
With the extinction of the Frederic vii. His eldest daughter, tlic Austrian representative 
royal house, and the revival vil^of G?ea*t¥ri^ain*ind frliln*d a-ssemblies. The money for 
of the hereditary right of ' 1 r..... a photn^jraph ' the conduct of the war was 

Augustenburg, the possibility had come actually refused in Berlin. The Austrian 
of getting rid of the shameful treaty. Chamber did not proceed to such extreme 
” Now, when the execution of that treaty measures, but the majority held it to be a 
would be fatal to the cause of the duchies, mistake that Austria adopted a hostile 

armies were being put into the field in position against the minor states, and 

order to enforce its execution.” This neglected the opportunity to make a friend 

reproach against the Prussian policy of the future Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. 
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The army to conquer Schleswig con- 
sisted of 37,000 Prussians and 23,000 
Austrians, who were opposed by 40,000 
Danes. The supreme command of the 
invading force was held by Count Wrangel. 
The Danes hoj)ed to the last for foreign 
help, but the threats of England to the 
German Powers were smoke without a fire. 
The Danes first attemj)ted resistance along 
the Danewerk. Bui the Austrians in the 
battles of J agel and Okerselk, on February 
3rd, stormed the outi)osts in front of the 
redoubts and pur- 
sued the Danes 
right under the 
cannons of the 
Danewerk. Since 
there was the 
fear that the 
strong position 
would be turned 
by the Prussians 
below Missunde, 
the Danish 
general, Dc Meza, 
evacuated the 
Danewerk on 
February 5th, 
a n d withdrew 
northwards. The 
Austrians fol- 
lowed quickly 
and c a m e u }) 
with the Danes 
the next day at 
Oeversee, a n d 
compelled them 
to fight for their 
retreat. Schles- 
wig was t h u s 
conquered with 
the exception of 
a small peninsula 
on the east, 
where the lines 
of Diippel were 

raised, which 

were in touch with the island of Alsen 
and the powerful Danish fleet. Prussia 
proposed then to force the Danes to 
conclude peace by an investment of Jut- 
land. The Austrian Cabinet could not at 
first entertain this plan. General Man- 
teuffel, who was sent to Vienna, only 
carried his point when Prussia gave a 
promise that Schleswig-Holstein should 
not l)e wrested from the suzerainty of the 
Danish crown ; on the contrary, the inde- 
pendent duchies were to be united with 


Denmark by a personal union. The allies 
thereupon conquered Jutland as far as the 
Liim Fiord, and by storming the lines ol 
Diippel, on April i8th, the Prussian arms 
won a brilliant success, and the blockade of 
the mouths of the Elbe was relieved by the 
sea-fight of Heligoland on May qth, 1864. 

1 he future of the duchies was now the 
question. Popular ojunion in Germany 
protested loudly agaitist their restoration 
to the Danish king, and Bismarck now fed 
the flame of indignation, since he wished 

to release Prussia 
from the promise 
she had made. 
But lie would not 
have attained 
this object had 
not the Danes, 
fortunately for 
G e r m a n y , r e - 
mained obsti- 
nate. A c o n - 
ierence of the 
P o w e r s c o n - 
ccrned met in 
London on Ajiril 
25th, 1864. Tlie 
Danish jileni- 
potentiaries, still 
hojiinglbr British 
support, rejected 
on May 17th the 
proposal of Prus- 
sia and Austria 
for the const it u- 
t ional indepen- 
d e n c c of the 
duchies, even 
should their j)os- 
session be i n - 
tended for their 
King Christian. 
The matter was 
thus definitely 
decided. Austria 
was now com- 
})elled to retire from the agreement last 
made with Prussia. The Vienna Cabinet, 
making a virtue of necessity, resolved to 
prevent Schleswig-Holstein from falling to 
Prussia by nominating the Duke of August- 
enburg. King William had long been in- 
clined to this course, if only Duke Frederic 
was willing to make some arrangement 
with Prussia about his army, as Coburg had 
already done ; if he would grant Prussia a 
naval station and allow the North Sea 
Canal to be constructed ; and if the duchies 
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entered the Zollverein. I'he duke would 
certainly have agreed to these terms in order 
to obtain the sovereignty had not Austria 
on its side made more favourable promises. 
There was a strong wish at Vienna to 
prevent Schleswig-Holstein becoming a 
vassal state of Prussia. The duke, en- 
couraged by this, promised the king indeed 
to observe those conditions, but he added 
the qualification that he could not know 
whether the Estates of Schleswig-Holstein 
would assent to the treaty. If not, he was 
I'cady to withdraw in favour of his son. 

This additional proviso filled Bismarck 
with misgivings ; for the farce might be 
repeated which had been played before, 

when Duke Christian of 

August enburg sold his 
claims to Denmark, and 
his son Frederic then came 
forward with his heredi- 
tary right to Schleswig- 
Holstein. The determina- 
tion of the Prussian Prime 
Minister not to give in 
until the countries were 
incorporated into Prussia 
grew stronger day by day. 

The first step in that 
direction was the con- 
clusion of peace with 
Denmark on October 30th, 

1864 ; the two duel lies 
were unconditionally re- 
signed to Austria and 
Prussia, without any con- 
sideration being paid to 
the hereditary claims of 
the Houses of Augusten- 
burg and Oldenburg. 

Bismarck did not want _ , . .u. „r .h. r 
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-n.- ^ 1 11 . i. DUKE OF AUGUSTENBURG ^ i i 

Bismarck did not want Danish King- in 1863 , the 2,250,000 th al e r s 

to break with Austria yet. Duke of Augustenburg raised claims to the £500,000. Pl'USSia WaS 
tt„ „ duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, but by the war 

He was soriy, theieloic, of isci these went to Prussia and Austria, clearly advancing on a 
to see that Count Rech- i roiiiaphotogr.ij.ii victorious career, and the 


friction. In February, 1865, Prussia ca.me 
forward with the conditions under which 
she was willing to nominate the Duke of 
Augiistenburg to Schleswig-Holstein. They 
contained in substance what had already 
been communicated to the duke. But 
Austria did md agree to them. Weight was 
laid in Vienna on the argument that Hie 
German Confederation was a union of sove- 
reign princes, and no vassal state of Prussia 
could be allowed to take its place in it. 

Prussia thereupon ado])ted strict ei 
measures and shifted her naval base from 
Danzig to Kiel. Bismarck then o])enly 
declared, ‘'If Austria wishes to remain 
our ally, she must make room for us.” 

The war cloud even 
then loomed ominously. 
The Berlin Cabinet in- 
quired at Florence 
whether Italy was pre- 
pared to join the alliance. 
The two German Powers 
still, however, shrank 
from a passage at arms 
immediately after a 
jointly conducted cam- 
jiaign. The result of 
prolonged negotiations 
was the Treaty of 
Gastein on August 14th, 
1865. The administration 
of the duchies, hitherto 
carried on in common, 
was divided, so that 
Nearer Holstein was left 
to Austria, and Further 
Schleswig to Prussia. 
Lauenburg was ceded 
absolutely to Prussia for 
the 2 - 2 5 o . O o o t b a 1 e 1- s - 

raised claims to the /50O,000. Pl'USSUl WaS 


berg retired on October 27th, 1864, from 
his office as Minister of the Exterior ; 
the charge was brought against him in 
Austria that the policy of alliance with 
Prussia which he followed was to the 
advantage of the latter state only. His 
successor, Count Alexander Mensdorff, 
had, it is true, the same aims as Rechberg ; 
but since he was less experienced in affairs, 
the opponents of Prussia gained more and 
more influence among his higher officisils. 
This circumstance was the more mischiev- 
ous since the two Great Powers were 
administering the duchies jointly — an 
arrangement which in any case led to 


acquisition of the duchies was in near 
prospect. The Prussian Representative 
Chamber, which eighteen months pre- 
viously had spoken distinctly for the 
hereditary right of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, once more in the summer of 1865 
debated the affair. But now the friends 
of the scheme of incorporation were 
already so numerous that it could no 
longer agree to a resolution by a majority. 
It was seen that the foreign policy of the 
Progressives in Prussia had been wrecked. 
The king, as a recognition of his services, 
raised Bismarck to the rank of count, 
September 15th, and thus proclaimed 
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to the outside world that he had absolute 
confidence in his conduct of affairs. 
Bismarck called the Treaty of Gastein 
a patching of the crack in the building. 
In reality the Premier had long dc#i'mined 
on a war with Austria. Since Austria 
favoured the partisans of the Duke of 
Atigustenburg as much as ever, and 
afforded opportunity for their agitations 
against Prussia, the Prussian note of 
January 26th, 1866, complained of the 
“ means of rebellion ” which Austria 
employed. It was announced in this 
document that Prussia claimed hence- 
forward com])lete liberty for her policy. 
Bismarck still kept the door of peace o])en 
to himself, in case Austria was willing to 
withdraw from Schleswig-Holstein. But 
the course of proceedings at the Prussian 
Cabinet Council of February 28th, i8()(), 
shows that the king was familiar with tlie 
idea of war. The Minister-President 


The Austrian 

Emperor 

Dissatisfied 


developed at this council the 
thought that no war was to 
be kindled for the sake of 
Schleswig-Holstein only ; a 


greater goal, the union of Germany, must 


be contemplated. It was resolved, first of 


all, to open negotiations with Italy lor a 
defensive and offensive alliance. In this 


council of war, Moltke gave his unqualified 
vote for the war, while the Crown Prince 


uttered an emj)hatic warning against such 
a policy, for the reason that it rendered 


probable the interference of foreigners. 
An important change had occurred in 
Austria in July, 1865. Schmerling had 
failed to win the emperor over per- 
manently to his political views. Francis 
Joseph was dissatisfied because the 
Parliament raised excessive claims to a 
share in the government, and went too 
j. - . far in reducing the war 

. \ * Budget. The Austrian and 

of War Hungarian aristocracy joined 
the opponents of the united 
constitution, and Count Moritz Esterhazy, 
Minister without portfolio since July iqlh, 
1861, used the dissatisfaction of the em- 
l)eror to undermine the German Cabinet. 

On July 30th, i 8()5, the “ Counts’ 
Ministry,” under the ]>residency of Count 
Richard Belcrcdi, was nominated in the 
place of Schmerling ; an im])erial mani- 
festo on September 20th, 1865, proclaimed 
the suspension of the constitution and 
adjournment of the lm})erial Council. 
The high nobility was favoured in every 
lu'anch of the government, Slavism pitted 
against Germanism, and the way fire- 
pared for the settlement with Hungary. 
Prince Esterhazy in this Cabinet was 
the dominant figure in foreign policy, 
and he was influenced in an anti- 
Prussian direction by Biegeleben of the 
Foreign Office, while the weak Minister 
of the Exterior, Count Mensdorff, vainly 
spoke for the maintenance of peace. 
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AFTER THE DEFEAT OF AUSTRIA IN im: BERLIN’S JOYOUS WELCOME TO THE VICTORIOUS PRUSSIAN ARMY 

Frnm a contemporary drawing. 
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VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN AGAINST AUSTRIA 

A J.ARMEI) by the warlike intentions (iovernment was only prepared for a 

of the Prussian Government, the friendly alliance, which sliould prevent 

Austrians thought it advisable in March, either ]>arty forming a separate conven- 

1866, to take measures for arming. Some lion with Austria and leaving the other in 

ten battalions were transferred to Boluania, the lurch. Tlie result was tlie compromise 

in order to strengthen the cor})s stationed of a defensive', and ottensive alliance, to l)c 
there, and several cavalry regiments from xhe Advjcc for three months only, in 

Hungary and Transylvania wi^re (UTkaa^d French ^ c^eclarcd by 

to move into the province which was first „ Prussia before that date. Italy 

menaced. Count Keirolyi, the Austrian hesitated to agree to it, and 

ambassador in Berlin, was at the same ap]>hed to Napoleon III. for advice. The 
time commissioned to ask if Prussia really Frtmch emjien'ir desired nothing more 
intended to attack Austria. This ]>recipi- ardently than a war in Germany, in m'der, 
tate ])rocedure of Austria rendered it during its continuaiu'e, to pursue liis 
easier for Bismarck and the generals, who sclumies on Belgium and the Rhine distrii'ts. 
were advising war, to induc(.‘ King William He knew that William I. would not 
also to make ])rei)arations. 'I'lie measures be ])ersuaded by Bismarck to light un- 
taken by the Cabinet Council of March less he wcw ]:)reviously assured of the 
28th comprised the sujiply of horses for alliance' of Italy ; otherw'ise the king 
the artillery, the re^pair of the fortresses, thought the campaign would be dangerous, 
and the strengthening of the divisions sinci' nearly tlie whole lemainirig jiart of 
quartered in the south of the country. (Germany stood on the side of Austria. It 
Bismarck answaacd the realiy may be ascrihi'd ^ the advice of Napoleon 
Bismyck objectless inquiry of Count that the hesitating Italian Premier, La 
Karolyi in the negative, but Marmora, conchulecl a treaty, to hold for 
sent a circular to the German threi' months, on April 8th, T8()f). 
courts, in which he accused Austria of Bismarck wished to employ this period 
wishing to intimidate Prussia by her jire- in juishing on the German (question. He 
parations, as she had done in 1850. He inti'iided to show^ the nation that it must 
further announced that Prussia wm)u I d soon look to li ussia alone for the fulfilment of 
come forward with a plan for the reform its wishes tor union. Prussia ])roposed on 
of the German Federal Constitution. Ajail loth, in the Diet of Frankfort, to 

But more important than these measures summon a German Parliament on the 
and notes, wiiich caused so much jmbhc basis of universal sufiragt'. In order to 
uneasiness, were the secret negotiations sc'parate Bavaria from Austria, a proposal 
for the conclusion of the alliance wntJi wais made to the former state that the 
Italy. These did not procetxl smoothly sui)reme command of the (ierman federal 
at first, since Italy was afraid of being troops should be divided ; Prussia should 
made a tool, since Prussia might use command in the north, Bavaria 

the threat of an Italian alliance to induce MisUust of south. But Bismarck’s 

Austria to give W'ay. 'I'hc Italian Govern- intention, sincere as it was, 

ment, in order to avoid this, declared it *smar meet with tlie apjiroval 

could only consent to a formal and often- of the majority of the German people, 
sive alliance for the purpose of attacking The Liberals asserted that the conversion 
Austria-Hungary. King William could not of Bismarck to the idea of a German 
agree to tliis, since he did not contemplate Parliament with universal suffrage was not 
an invasion of Austria, for w'hich indeed genuine, and derided the idea that a 
there was no jirctext. The Prussian government wiiich did not respect the 
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right of popular representation in its own 
country would unite Germany under a 
Parliamentary constitution. So rooted 
was the distrust of Prussia that Bavaria 
refused this favourable proposal. Pfordten, 
the Minister, was in his heart not averse 
to the plan ; but the court, especially 
Prince Charles, the uncle of the young King 
, Lewis II., urged an alliance with 

Improved When Austria saw 

Prospects prospects of winning 


over to her side the minor 
German states had improved, the war 
party in Vienna gained the ascendancy, 
and the cautious counsels of Mensdorff 
were disregarded. During the course of 
April, however, negotiations were begun 
between Vienna and Berlin for a simulta- 
neous disarmament on both sides ; and, 
as the result of a conciliatory note of 
Austria, prospects of peace were tem- 
porarily disclosed. King William thought 
that Prussia ought not to be obstinate in 
resisting all attempts at an understanding. 

This more peaceful tendency was nulli- 
fied by the preparations of Italy, which 
watched with uneasiness the inauguration 
of better relations between Prussia and 
Austria. By command of King Victor 
Emmanuel some 100,000 men were enrolled 
in the army during the month of April. 
As a result of this, the Emjieror Francis 
Joseph, disregarding the warnings of 
Count Mensdorff, ordereH the mobilisation 
of the southern army on April 21st, and 
that of the northern army on the 27th. 

The counsellors of King William, who 
were urging war, thus were given weighty 
reasons wliy Prussia could not remain 
behind in lier preparations. The king 
was in any case already convinced of the 
necessity of crossing swords with Austria, 
since he contemplated even in April a 
sudden attack on the still unprepared 
imperial capital. But since he was un- 
willing to appear in the eyes of Plurope 
as the breaker of the peace, he had 
waited for the mobilisation 
Ver e Austria. Now the same 

steps were taken by him 
® between May 5th and 12th. 

War was thus almost inevitable. The 
Vienna Cabinet, which did not under- 
rate the dangers of an attack from two 
sides simultaneously, resolved at the 
eleventh hour on a complete change of 
policy towards Italy. Of late years the 
sale of the j)rovince of Venetia had been 
refused, as detrimental to the honour of 


Austria ; she was now willing to relinquish 
the province, in order to have a free hand 
for a war of conquest against Prussia. 
Prince Metternich, the Austrian ambas- 
sador at Paris, was commissioned to call 
in the mediation of Napoleon III. 

The Vienna Cabinet was willing to pledge 
itself to cede Venetia, on condition that 
Italy remained neutral in the coming war 
and that Austria was then able to conquer 
Silesia. Napoleon thought it a stroke of 
good fortune to have received simultaneous 
proposals from Prussia and Austria. By 
a skilful employment of the situation the 
aggrandisement of France in the north or 
east was virtually assured. 

When he communicated the offer of 
Austria to the Italian Government, the 
latter justly retorted that the con- 
ditional promise of a cession of Venetia 
did not present the slightest certainty ; 
the conquest of Silesia by Austria 
was doubtful, and if it did succeed, 
Austria's position would be so much 
improved that she would certainly not 
feel disposed to redeem her pledge. 
Thereupon Austria professed readiness to 
- . sign a treaty which should 


Tempted by 
Austria 


secure Venetia unconditionally 
to the Italians. This offer 


presented a great temj)tation 
to Italy, but could only be accepted at 
the expense of a flagrant breach of faitli 
towards Prussia. The Italian Cabinet, 
after a debate of several hours, re- 
solved on May 14th to refuse the offer, 
since the wish for war was already kindled 
in Italy, and the acceptance of the gift 
would certainly have been attributed by 
the republican portion of the population 
to the craven and dishonourable policy 
of the House of Savoy. 

The negotiations, nevertheless, were so 
far ])rofitable to Austria that Italy was no 
longer arming for a war to the knife, since 
she was almost certain to gain Venetia 
even if the result of the war was less 
favourable. Austrian diplomacy further 
succeeded in establishing closer relations 
with France. Napoleon once more at- 
tempted to induce Prussia to give a dis- 
tinct undertaking with reference to cessions 
of territory on the Rhine. Bismarck, 
however, put him off with general promises ; 
his “ dilatory " diplomacy, as he after- 
wards expressed himself, aimed at rousing 
in Napoleon the belief that he was quite 
ready to be somewhat of a traitor to his 
country, but that the king would not hear 
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a word of any cession of German territory 
to France. His policy was both bold and 
astute ; he secured the neutrality of the 
emperor, without giving him the slightest 
pledge which compromised Prussia. 

Napoleon, like almost all Frenchmen 
of that time, was convinced that Austria 
in the struggle with Prussia had the 
military superiority. For that reason the 
emperor had induced Italy to form an 
alliance with Prussia, in order to restore 
the balance of power ; and similarly, 
he wished to secure his position for the 
probable event of an Austrian victory. 
Napoleon, therefore, concluded a secret 
treaty with the Vienna 
Cabinet on June 12th, in 
which Austria undertook 
to cede Venice, even in 
the event of a victory, to 
Italy, which the emperor 
always favoured. The 
scheme which he had 
now made the goal of 
his policy was as follows : 

Venetia was to be ceded 
to Italy, vSilesia to Austria, 

Schleswig - Holst ein and 
other North German dis- 
tricts to Prussia, which, 
in turn, would have to 
give up considerable 
territory on the Rhine 
to France. But instead 
of arming in order to 
carryout this desirable so- 
lution, Napoleon thought 
he would pose as arbitra- 



Germany was averse to Prussia. Any hope 
that Bavaria and Hanover would remain 
neutral disappeared ; Saxony was closely 
united with Austria. It was peculiarly 
painful to King William that he was be- 
sieged with i)etitions from Prussian towns 
and communities praying for the mainten- 
ance of peace. Intense aversion to the 
war prevailed, especially in the Catholic 
districts on the Rhine ; when the members 
of the Landwehr were called up, there 
was actual insubordination shown in some 
places. The king, therefore, considered it 
advisable to entertain the proposals for 
mediation which were being mooted. 

When Anton von Gab- 
lenz, a Saxon landowner 
and brother of the Aus- 
trian general, came to 
Berlin, to recommend a 
partition of Germany 
between the two Powers, 
he received full authority 
to place this proposal 
before the Vienna Cal.)inet. 
But the Austrian Min- 
istry rejected that media- 
tion, obviously because 
the Government had 
already decided for a 
war, and because Austria 
could no longer desert 
the minor German states, 
with which she practically 
had come to terms, and let 
them be partitioned at 
the last moment. It was 


. . ^ on lewis II., KING OF BAVARIA Austi ia Tiow who Urged Oil 

to! ol Europe after the succeeded to war and rendered Bis- 

exliaUStlon ot his rivals, the throne of Bavaria in 181)1, is a particularly mai'ck S StcpS eaSlCl*. The 

That was his mistake. The Vienna Cabinet thus re- 

Italy of i860, unprepared sanity, drowned lumseif near his castle of Berg, fused the proposal, emaii- 
and poorly armed, had i rom a piioto^^rapi, ating from Napoleon, to 

been easily forced to give up Nice and send representatives to a congress, on the 
Savoy ; but Napoleon never suspected that 
Prussia after the war would be strong 
enough to refuse the claims of France. His 
mistake lay in adopting one and the same 
line of policy with Cavour and Bismarck, 
with Italians and Germans. 

The nearer the war came the more 
unfavourable became the diplomatic situa- 
tion ol Prussia. The ambassador at Paris, 

Count Goltz, warned his countrymen 
not to depend on the neutrality of Najio- 
leon. ^he governments of the German 
secondary states felt themselves menaced 
by the propositions for federal reform, 
and public opinion in South and West 


ground that the fate of Venetia would 
form the object of the negotiations ; 
one Great Power could not allow other 
states to decide on its rights of ownership. 

King William still hesitated to give the 
signal for war. By June 5th all Prussian 
army divisions on the soutliern frontier 
had taken up their posts. Moltke thought 
that tlie Prussian corps should advance 
concentrically into Saxony and Bohemia 
and attack the Austrians, who could 
hardly be ready to fight for another 
three weeks. But the king preferred to 
await the progress of the hostile measures 
which the Vienna Cabinet was already 
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taking in Schleswig-Holstein and Frank- 
fort. Indeed, great impetuosity was 
shown at Vienna. The Austrian (lOvern- 
ment summoned the Estates of Holstein to 
discuss the fate of the country, although by 
the terms of the treaty the duty was in- 
cuml)ent on them of exercising no control 
over Holstein without the assent of Prussia. 
Prussian 'Vhen Prussia retorted by 
^ ‘ marching troo]')S into Holstein, 

roops in Vienna ( alunet called upon 

^ ^ the (German Confederation to 

order the mobilisation of the Federal 
Army against the violation of the Federal 
Treaty by Prussia. The decisive sitting of 
the Federal Diet was held on June 14th. 

Prussia had explained to the minor 
states that she would regard the resolu- 
tion to mobilise as a declaration of 
war. Nevertheless a motion of Bavaria 
was voted on, whicli, even if not expressly 
aimed against Prussia, still had for its 
object the formation of a federal army. 
Wlien the motion was carried by nine 
to six votes, the Prussian ])leni})otentiary, 
Savigny, announced the withdrawal of 
Prussia from the Confederation. King 
William immediately afterwards gave the 
order for the invasion of Saxony, Hanover, 
and Electoral Hesse. 

At the outlueak of the war some 
2(j(),0()() Prussians were ready to march 
into Austria and Saxony ; only 48,000 
were intended to fight the minor states. 
The latter, indeed, could ])ut about 
120,000 soldiers \n the field ; but Moltke 
went on the ])rinci})le that the decisive 
blow must be struck on the chief scene of 
war with su])crior forc'es. The first blow 
was aimed at Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
and Nassau, whose sovereigns had refused 
to ])romise neutrality. The blind King 
Cieorge V. of Hanover declared to the 
Prussian ambassador that c()m])liance 
W'ith the demand of Prussia was equivalent 
to his being inediatise^d ; but that he would 
never allow himself to be mediatised- 
. he would rather die an hon- 
Hanoverinns Mailteuffel 

. thereupon advanced with his 
division into Hanover from 
Holstein, while Goel;en and Beyer advanced 
from the west. General Vogel von Falcken- 
stein held the supreme command of these 
troo])s. The Hanoverians, i8,()()() strong, 
retreated before this sujierior force towards 
the south, and were successful in escaping 
the first plan, which calculated that tb.ey 
w^ould still be at Gottingen ; so that 
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Falckenstein actually believed they had 
slipped from him. He abandoned the pur- 
suit for a time ; the troops of King George 
might have thus reached the forest of 
Thuringia by way of Gtitha and Eisenach, 
and escaped to Bavaria in safety. 

It was only vin Moltke’s urgent warnings 
that Falckenstein finally sent Goeben’s 
division to Eisenach ; the road byway of 
Gotha was barred to them by (General von 
Flies. King (icorge thus saw himself sur- 
rounded. Flies, who was nearest to him, 
attacked him on June 27th, with 9,000 
men at Langensalza. The outnumbered 
Hanov^erians bravely held the field ; but 
immediately afterwards the net was drawn 
closer round them, and King George w^as 
forced to surrender on June 29th. 

The Prussian main army was faced by 
248, ooo Austrians, who were joined by 
2 j,ooo Saxons. The Austrian commander 
was Lewis von Ikmedek, w^ho had rea})ed 
a rich harvest of honours in the campaigns 
of 1848, i 84(), and 1859; in the battle of 
Solferino he held the held on the right 
wing, and did not retire until the rest of 
the army had left the scene of action. He 
_ . had b(‘en cornmander-in- 

Limit&tions 1 r r a 

- . chief of the Austrian army 

of the Austrian • t. , i • 1 i 

^ . m Italy, which he expected 

to command m tlie next war. 
He wxis im])erturbable, exqierienced, and 
high-minded, but he recognised the limita- 
tions of his abilities. He knew that he was 
only ada])ted to be a general under l(*ss ini- 
jiortant conditions, such as on the sceaie of 
w'ar in U})])er Italy ; he was lacking in the 
intellect and thorough military education 
re(|uisite for the leadin' of a large aimy. 

When finally against his wall he ac- 
cepted the sujireme command against 
Prussia, he had to receive lectures from 
one of his othcers on the military geo- 
graphy of Germany. Since ])0])ular ojiinion, 
not merely in Austria but also in South 
Germany, exj)t;cted his nomination to the 
command ot the northern aiiny, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph begged him to 
overcome his scruples. He refused, and 
only gave way after the emiieror had rejire- 
sented to him that he could not be allowed 
to desert the dynasty at a crisis. The army 
was stationed in Moravia, resting on 
Olmiitz, and Bohemia was occupied only 
by a small number of troops. In this latter 
country barely one army corps \\%s sta- 
tioned, under ('ount Eduard von Cdam- 
Gallas ; tb.c Saxons thereupon retreated. 
Moltke’s original j)lan to ojien the war 
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by an attack, and by June 6th to invade 
Bohemia from all sides, had not been put 
into practice. The divisions of the 
Prussian army were at tliis time posted 
in a long line of 250 miles from Halle to 
Neissc. According to Moltke’s plan, tliey 
were to unite their forces in the enemy’s 
country. But when the attack had to be 
postponed, and it was reported at the 
Prussian headquarters that the Austrians 
were in Moravia, it was thought that 
Bcnedek was aiming a Idow at Silesia. 
The divisions of the Prussian army, 
therefore, which were stationed to the 
east, pushed towards the left and took uj) 
a very strong ])osition on the Neisse. 

This delay in taking the offensive was 
turned to account as soon 
as w^ar was determined ^ 

upon. On June I5tli the / 

advance guard of the army / 
of the Kibe, 49,000 men, /■ . 

under Bitterfeld, marche(l / 
into Saxony. The first army / / iP 

of 97,000 men asseml )led in 
Lusatia under Prince Fre- ' * 

deric Charles ; the se('ond 
army, finally 12 1,000 strongs ; 
w'as stationed in Silesia 
under the Croum Prince 
Frederic William. The corj)s 
of Von der Miilbe, 25,000 
men, mostly militia, fol- 
lowed as a reserve. All the 
divisions were orden'd to 
enter Bohemia on lune t fwi<^ v 


LEWIS VON BENEDEK 


by his intelligence department of the de- 
tached ])osition of the Prussians, wished to 
lead his army opportunely between the 
advancing divisions and to defeat one after 
the other before they comi)ined. The first 
arm3^ reached Keichenberg on June 23rd 
and jiresscd on towards the Iser ; the army 
'TK PI Kibe marched parallel 

A second army was 

o us riA s Silesian soil, advanc- 

Commander . . i r 4.1 

ing towards tlie jiasses of the 
Riesengebirge - the Giant Mountains. As 
Bencdck established his headquarters at 
Josefstadt in Bohemia on June 26th, and 
Ih'ince Frederic Charles had Mready tra- 
versed Northern Bohemia, the Austrian 
leader selected him for his first opponent. 

He ordenal the two corps 
wdiic'h he had stationed m 
Bohemia tht‘ A u s t r i a n 
\ under ('lam-Gallas, and the 
^■jli X Saxon, ()0,oo() men in all — 
to face Prince Frederic 
WfBm Charles on the Isi'i* in order 

to detain him. He himself 
PF put tiie main body of his 

5^ army in movement towards 

tlui Iser. The troops of 
, the Crown Prince crossed 
the Bohemian frontier in 
the^j)assi‘,s of the Riesengti- 

BenedtK, therefore, while 
wishing to attack Prince 
Frederic Charles with six 
BENEDEK army corps in all, sent Viack 


the district of in the campaigns of isis, i84i),aiKnH;v,> tw'o cor])S uiulei' Gal)le.ntz 


Jitschiii was fixed as 


this Austrian commander greatly dis- .,,.0 1? j,) piinrd flip 

tingnished himself, but in the war against Kammmg lO guaui UlC 

' command of Aus- nioimtejn ):)asses agaiiist the 
hunnhating defeat. 

movementsof the Prussians wi're admiralty 
coml)iiU‘d, and one army wais taiger to 
reli(‘ve the other, these tw'o Austrian corps 
were vigorously attacki'd on June 27th. 
Thus the Prussian I. corps under General 
Adolf von Bonin wais ])itted against the 
Austrian corps of Gableiitz at Trautenau, 
while General Steinmetz nnd Ramming’s 
force at Nachod. These sanguinary encoun- 
ters resulted in a defeat of the Austrians at 
the latter place, and a victory at the former. 

Nevertheless, it w^as already clear that 
the Prussian tactics wa^re far superior 
to those of Austria. The Prussian needle- 
gun fired three times as fast as the Austrian 
muzzle-loader ; and, apart from this, the 
“ shock tactics ” of the Austrians, who 
tried to storm heights and belts of forest 
with the bayonet, w’ere to a high degree 
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rtaidezvous, where they waa e Prussia, when in chief command of Aus- 
to meet on June 28th. In tr.asar.„y.l.es„freredluu„,l,ati..gdereat. 

consi^quence of the shifting of the movementsof 

Silesian coiqis towards the south-east on coml)iiu‘d, an 

the Neisse, the distance which the army reli(‘ve the otl 

of the Crown Prince liad to traverse to were vigoroin 

J itschin was longer than the lines of march Thus the Pru: 

of Prince Frederic Charles and of the army Adolf von Be 

of the Elbe. The separate advance of the Austrian corp 

Prussian divisions into Bohemia was while General 

, thus attended wath consider- force at Nachc 
able danger. Moltke, wdiose ters resulted ii 

Foresi been hitherto lied the latter plac 

* by di])lomatic considerations, Ncvcrtheles 

knew this ; and, remaining behind at the Prussian 

first with the king in Berlin, he directed to those of Ai 

the movements of the three armies with gun fired three 

marvellous foresight. muzzle-loader 

The Austrians received the order on “ shock tacli( 

June 2oth to march out of their quarters tried to storn 

in Moravia. Benedek, accurately informed with the bay( 
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disastrous. The Prussians brought the Prussian headquarters, and Frederic 
enemy’s attack to a standstill by rapid William and his chief of the general staff, 
firing ; they then threw themselves in Leonhard von Blumenthal, made up their 
smaller divisions on the flanks of their minds that they would have hard fighting 
adversary, and completed his overtlirow. on their further advance through the 
Hence the terrible losses of the Austrians mountain passes. Bonin, after his re- 
even after a successful charge. At Trau- verse of June 27th, had returned to 
tenau, although victors, they lost 183 Prussian territory, whereas the (kiards 
officers and 4,231 men killed and wounded, advanced on the road to Eipel, and Stein- 
the Prussians only 56 officers and 1,282 metz from Nachod towards Skalitz. 
men ; at Nachod 5,700 Austrians fell and The Crown Prince waited with his staff 
only 1,122 Prussians. The superiority in the middle between these two columns, 
of the Prussians was manifest in the pre- ready to hasten to the post of danger. The 
parations for the war, in tactics, and in the ^ Crow coolness and caution of the 
better education of the officers and men. generalship, considering the 

On the evening of June 27th the gravity difficult position, could not be 

of these facts was not yet realised in the sur]:)assed. Bcnedek, however, 

Austrian headquarters. Benedek therefore obstinately held to his original plan. He 
adhered to his plan of continuing his actually inspected, on the morning of 
advance against ^Frederic Charles. This June 28th, the three corps concentrated 
was, however, dangerous, because the against Steinmetz, without striking a blow 
nearer enemy, the Crown Prince, would at him with these superior numbers. On 
certainly put himself more in evidence on the contrary, he ordered the greater part 
the next day. The Austrian’s alternative of these troops to march against Frederic 
was to abandon the attack on the first Charles, and commissioned the Archduke 
army and to hurl himself with all available Leo])old in particular to take up a strong 
troops against the second army. If this j)osition behind the Elbe. By so doing he 
had been done, the Crown Prince would abandoned a favourable chance and made a 
have had to contend against an attack by miscalculation, for that very day the troops 
superior numbers. This was known at the of fhe Crown Prince came up with the 



HANOVERIAN VICTORY OVER THE PRUSSIANS AT LANGENSALZA 
Attacked by the Prussians at Langensalza, on June 27th, 1866, while on their way to join the Bavarian forces, the 
Hanoverians Held the field and gained a notable victory, the Prussians having a thousand men killed and wounded. 
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THE BATTLE OF SKALITZ : PRUSSIAN CAVALRY CAPTURING THE AUSTRIAN CANNON 
This battle, foue:ht on June 28th, 1800, between the Prussians and the Austrians, ended in a severe defeat of the 
latter, who left behind on the field no fewer than r»,(X)() men out of a total of 20,000 taking: part in the fipht. 


combined Austrian forces both at Skalitz 
and Trautt'nau. Archdiik(‘ Leopold, con- 
trary to Benedek’s orders, offered battle at 
Skalitz, and brought a com])lete defeat on 
himself; out of the 2(),()oo Austrians, 5,000 
were left on the field of battle. At the 
same time Gablenz, who had been vic- 
torious on the previous day at Trautenaii, 
was defeated by the Guards under Prince 
Augustus of Wiirtemlxug near Trautenaii. 
The Crown Prince had thus forced his way 
through the passes on June 28th. and as a 
result of this the way to the Elbe was free. 
Meanwhile, the advance guard of Prince 
Frederic Charles reached the 
Iser on June 2bth. The army 
of the Austrians and Saxons 
tried unsuccessfully to dispute 
the passage in a sanguinary night encounter 
at Podol ; but the prince followed up 
his victory somewhat slowly, and allowed 
his advance to be checked by the rear- 
guard action, unfavourable indeed to the 
Austrians, at Miinchengratz on June 28th. 
A message from Moltkc, however, made 
him press forward more rapidly. 

Benedek had meantime learnt with deep 
inward perturbation that his three corps, 
which had been moved against the Crown 
Prince, were defeated. This news pro- 
duced such an effect on him that he gave 
up the offensive which he had intended to 


Benedek 
Depressed 
by Defeat 


assume against Prince Frederic Charles. 
He resolved, on the advice of Krismanic, 
the “ strategist of ])ositions,” to take up 
a naturally strong defensive ])osition on 
the hills above the Elbe, and to await 
there subsequent attacks. He also sent 
to the combined Austrian- Saxon army an 
order to retire on to the main army. But 
unfortunately the intelligence department 
at his headquarters was so dilatory that 
this order had not arrived when the troops 
of Prince Frederic Charles attacked the 
Saxons and the corps of Clarn-Gallas on 
the afternoon of June 2()th, at Jitschin. 

The commanders of the allies must have 
thought that the main army wjis near at 
hand, and that they ought therefore to 
defend Jitschin, the junction of the roads. 
They accepted the battle, and at tirst 
successfully resisted. Then about seven 
o’clock the Austrian officer arrived and 
handed in the order to retreat. The 
Austrians now wished to discontinue the 
battle, but were involved in disastrous 
engagements by the keen advance of the 
Prussians and were completely beaten. 

The Saxons of the Crown Prince Albert 
withdrew in good order ; but the coiq^s 
of Clam-Gallas broke up on the retreat, 
which lasted the whole night and the 
following day, and they reached the 
main army in a deplorable condition. 
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The strong i)osition occupied in the 
meantime by the Austrian main army was 
thus rendered untenable, for the two army 
corps which were supposed to form the 
left wing were defeated, and Prince 
Frederic Charles could attack the Aus- 
trians in flank and rear. Heiiedek was 
therefore forced to give the order for 
. . retreat in the night of June 

• A ^ince the 

PH^t ^ Prussians did not follow him 
at once, they did not know 
how far he had led his army back. King 
William and Moltke had meanwhile 
reached the army of Prince Frederic 
Charles on July ist. 

Moltke believed that the Austrians had 
occupied a strong position l)ehind the Elbe, 
and were waiting behind the fortresses of 
Josefstadt and Koniggriitz for the attack. 
They were, however, already halting behind 
the Bistritz, a tributary of the Ell)e. where 
they had arrived exhausted by a dis- 
orderly night march. Benedek, through 
these events, had lost all hope of victory, 
and decided on a further retreat l)ehind the 
Elbe, and, if necessary, even to Olmiitz or 
towards Vienna. 

This gloomy state of affairs was ex- 
pressed in a telegram which was sent 
immediately afterwards by the Austrian 
commander to the emperor, urgently 
advising him to conclude ])eace at any 
price. A disaster for the army was inevit- 
able. Francis Jos^.^])h believed, however, 
that he could not own himself ('on- 
cpiered without a pitched battle. He 
therefore answered : “ Peace is impossible. 
We must retreat if necessary. Has any 
battle taken place ? ” This expression of 
the emperor’s will seeans to have deter- 
mined Benedek to acce])t a pitched battle, 
and as the Prussians vv(ue ra])idly advanc- 
ing he made instant ])rei)arations for it. 

Late in the evening ol July 2nd the news 
was brought to the ihaissian headquarters 
that the Austrians were still in front of 
. the Elbe, ready to accept 
russians challenge. It was deter- 

f V uiined by King William and 

lor Attack after deliberation, to 

attack the enemy at once in full force, and 
orders were sent that night to the Crown 
Prince to summon him to start at once. 
Blumenthal had lately advised the two 
Prussian armies, who were no longer pre- 
vented from joining forces, to concentrate 
tactically to the west of the Elbe, in order 
thus to obviate the danger of being 
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Prussians 
Ready 
for Attack 


separated in a i)itched battle. Moltke, 
however, ordered that the plan of separa- 
ting the armies should still be observed, 
1)11 1 in such a way that the armies on the 
day of battle might join forces by a rapid 
march. He wanted to be able to attack 
the Austrians in the front with one army, 
and on the flank with another. The great- 
ness of Moltke lies in this bold strategy, 
which aims at the complete annihilation 
of the enemy by enclosing him between 
broad advancing masses ; the application 
of this method enabled him in 1870 to 
capture entire armies. 

The Austrians and Saxons on the morn- 
ing of the battle of Koniggratz, July 3rd, 
were 215,000 ukui strong, drawn up in 
close formation. The great disadvantage 
of their position was that they had the 
Elbe in their rear ; but, of course, several 
bridges had been thrown across it. The 
centre and the left wing ])ointed west, 
and awaited the attack of Prince Frederic 
Charles ; the right wing, consisting of 
the fourth and second cor])s, was ordered to 
face north, since the advance of the second 


army might be expected from that quarter. 


The great 
Battle in 
Progress 


The Crown Prince, following the 
orders given him, started im- 
mediately at early morning, 
but he did not reach the battle- 


field liefore rtoon. In the meantime the 


first army attacked the centre ; the 
Elbe armv, the right wing of the Austrian 
army. The Ell)t' army made good ])ro- 
gn-ss ; oh the other hand, Prince Frederic 
(.'harks vainly exhausted his efforts 
against the strong centre of the Austrians. 
The Austrian artillery was jilaiited in 
tiers on the hills of ('hlum, Lipa, and 
L'lngenhof, and at once jirecluded any 
attenijit at an infantry attack. Since 
Prince Frederic Charles was cornjielled to 
wait, until the Crown Prince joined his 


left wing, the weak spot in his line was 
there, lor the Austrians, temporarily 
superior in numbers, might outflank him. 
It was fortunate for the Prussians that 


the seventh division was stationed there 


under Fransecky, who covered the weak- 
ness of his position by a determined and 
splendid offensive. He advanced into the 
Swiepwald, drove out the Austrians, and 
from that jiosition harassed their right 
wing, which was ordered to hold its ground 
against the expected attack of the Crown 
Prince. The Austrians thereupon, in the 
hope of overwhelming Fransecky, made a 
counter attack, which was at first 




KING WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA AT KONIGGRATZ LEADING THE PURSUIT OF THE DEFEATED AUSTRIANS 
At the battle of Konigrg^ratz, or Sadowa, the Austrians were completely defeated on July 3rd. 1866, and were forced to beat a retreat, King- William himself leading the pursuit. 

From the pa.nting by Sell, by permission of the Berhn Photugraphic Cc. 
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repelled with loss, and the wood could not 
be captured by the Austrians until a 
part of the second corps turned against 
Fransecky. Hitherto eleven Prussian 
battalions had held their ground against 
fifty-nine Austrian battalions. 

The battle, however, at noon was ex- 
tremely favourable to the Austrians. 
. . King William looked anxiously 

nxious ^ towards the north, where the 
IK F- Ki ^rown Prince had long been 
* ** vainly expected. Benedek de- 

liberated whether he ought not now to bring 
up his strong reserves and win a victory 
by a vigorous assault on the Prussian 
centre. But he felt crippled by the news, 
which reached him three hours earlier than 
King William and Moltke, that the Crown 
Prince was approaching. Benedek saw 
also, with uneasiness, how his right wing, 
intent upon the struggle in the Swiepwald, 
left great gaps towards the north. 

It thus happened that the second 
army, when it came on the scene at noon, 
was able at the first onset to overlap 
the Austrian right wing. The Prussian 
Guards and the sixth corps were in the 
first line ; the corps of Bonin and Stein- 
met z followed after. The Guards, after 
a short fight, captured the key of the 
Austrian position, the village of Chlum, 
and soon afterwards Lipa also. Startling 
as was this onslaught of the Prussians, and 
great as was ils success, Benedek still 
thought it possible to retrieve the day. 
He brought up his reserves in order to 
retake Chlum. The Austrians, charging 
bravely, actually drove back the Guards 
by their superior force. They were on the 
point of entering Chlum when, rather late, 
the Prussian corps under Bonin appeared, 
repulsed the Austrians, and soon after- 
wards assured their defeat. 

The army of Prince Frederic Charles, 
hitherto kept in check, now advanced, 
and the Prussian cavalry was called upon 
to complete the victory. Although the 
Tk V # Austrian cavalry stopped this 
with the pursuit in the battle of Stresche- 

p . witz, the masses of infantry, 

russians ai^a^doning all order, poured 

down on the Elbe, looking for the bridges 
over the river. It was fortunate for them 
that they were not pursued by the Prussian 
infantry. The Austrians, although terrible 
disorder prevailed in places among them 
while crossing the Elbe, were able to 
reach the left bank of the river in the night 
of July 4th. Their losses were terrible; 
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they amounted in all to more than 
44,000 /nen, some half of whom, wounded 
or unwounded, were taken prisoners. 
The Prussians had 1,335 killed and 9,200 
wounded. Most of the Austrians had 
fallen during their fruitless attacks in 
dense masses on the Prussian needle-guns. 
This crushing disaster was only slightly 
compensated by the victory which the 
Austrians won over the Italians at Custoza, 
ten days earlier. 

Francis Joseph thought it necessary 
after the battle of Koniggratz to call in 
the mediation of France. The official 
Paris journal announced on July 5th, i8b(), 
that Venetia had been ceded by Austria 
to the Emperor Napoleon. Austria 
counted confidently that the French Em- 
peror would urge Italy to neutrality, and 
would check the victorious career of 
Prussia by stationing an army on* the 
Rhine, Advice to this effect was giv^en to 
the emperor by his Minister of the Ex- 
terior, Drouyn de THuys. But France was 
not prepared for war ; the emperor was 
at that time incapacitated by a torturing 
disease, and he therefore allowed himsell 
Prance persuaded by Prince 

p ^ Jerome, as well as by his Minis- 
PowcT”^ lers, the Marquis de Lavalette 
and Eugtme Rouher, to abandon 
the idea of hostilities against Prussia, in 
order to win territorial concessions from 
King William by negotiations. The Prus- 
sian ambassador, Count Goltz, adroitly 
represented to him how much more favour- 
able an amicable arrangement with 
Prussia would be for him. From this 
moment France had jfiaycd for the last 
time her role as leading power in Eurojie. 

Prussia was energetic in reaping the 
fruits of her victory. Goltz kept Najioleon 
in suspense by courteous hints, without 
pleclging the Prussian Government in any 
matter. When the French diplomatist, 
Benedetti, appeared at the Prussian head- 
quarters in Moravia, with a commission 
from Na])oleon, the circumstance aroused 
fear in Bismarck that Napoleon would 
now come forward with his claims ; but it 
appeared that Benedetti had none but 
vague orders, and was only intended to 
hinder the entry of the PriLSsians into the 
Austrian capital. ‘Meantime Benedek in 
his rapid retreat had reached Olmutz 
with his army. The second army was 
ordered to watch and follow him, while 
the first marched southward on Vienna. 
Since Austria thought its southern 
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frontier was secured by the cession of 
Venetia, the larger part of the field army 
stationed in Italy, 57,000 men, was ordered 
to the northern theatre of war. Archduke 
Albert assumed the supreme command. 
Benedek was instructed to withdraw from 
Olmiit^s to the Danube, in order that the 
newly collected army might be on the 
defensive behind the river. But the 
defeated general loitered so long in Olmiitz 
that detachments of the army of the 
Crown. Prince were able to get in front of 
liis army. Benedek’s marching columns 
were attacked on July 15th, near Tobit- 
schau, south of Olmiitz, and suffered a 
serious reverse ; eighteen cannon fell into 
the hands of the Prussians. Benedek was 
thus forced to abandon his march south- 
ward, and withdrew towards Hungary, in 
order to reach the Danube l)y a detour 
along the Waag. In consequence of this, 
the Prussians were able to appear on the 
Danube earlier than he could. 

Meantime the Prussians were fighting 
successfully against the minor states. The 
Bavarians were attacked and defeated by 
Goeben’s division at Kissingen on J uly loth, 

_ . i86f). Although Moltke now 

Conquering 


ordered General Falckenstein 


. to pursue at once the main body 
of PrussiA . xi T> ' 

ol the enemy, the Bavarians, 

and crush them, Falckenstein thought it 
better to capture Frankfort first. He 
defeated the Federal Corps in the engage- 
ments of Laufach and Aschaffenburg, and 
entered the Free City victoriously. But 
since by so doing he had disobeyed the 
orders from the king’s headquarters, he 
was deprived of the supreme command, 
and on July 19th General Manteuffel took 
his ])lace. Once more the Prussians were 
enabled to attack individually their dis- 
united opponents, and to defeat, first the 
Federal Corps at Bischofsheim and Wert- 
lieim, and then the Bavarians at Neu- 
brunn and RossbrUnn. 

Goltz, yielding to the pressure of Naj)o- 
leon, had concluded with him, on July 
14th, preliminary agreements as a basis for 
peace. The withdrawal of Austria from 
the German Confederation was fixed as 
the first condition ; but the dominions of 
the Austrian monarchy were not to suffer 
any loss except that of Venetia. Prussia, 
in addition, stipulated for the right to 
form a North-German Confederation under 
her own military supremacy, and to annex 
Schleswig-Holstein. A South-German 
Confederation was to be organised, with an 


independent ])osition on every side. Napo- 
leon intervened with these proposals 
between the two belligerent states. Bis- 
marck would have been glad if he could 
hav^e concluded peace with Austria without 
Napoleon, since there was always the fear 
that France would come forward during 
the negotiations with demands of territory 
. , for herself. Bismarck explained 

Serious * Vienna Cabinet, and 

MistAke i^-dded that Prussia in this case 
would renounce any claim for 
indemnification of the costs of the war. 
But Austria made the mistake of 
regarding France as a friend, and declined 
the offer. This was a serious error, since 
Napoleon was solely animated by the wish 
to win, through good offices to Prussia, the 
consent of the latter to his designs on 
Belgium and the Rhenish provinces. 

Napoleon therefore, when King William 
declared that the terms agreed upon by his 
ambassador in Paris on July 14th were 
insufficient, and demanded the annexation 
of extensive districts of North Germany, 
lost no time in giving his assent to the 
demand ; he would have sacrificed ecen 
Saxony on these grounds without com- 
punction. Prussia had now secured the 
prize of victory, and concluded an armistice 
with Austria. Immediately before that, 
Moltke wished to make another successful 
couj). General Fransecky was ordered to 
occupy Pressburg, in order that on any 
outbreak of war the Prussian army might 
secure the passage of the Danube. An 
engagement was fought at Blumenau on 
July 22nd ; but it was left undecided, 
since at noon both sides received the news 
that an armistice had been concluded. 

The preliminary peace was signed in 
Nicholsl)urg. The parties were soon agreed, 
since Austria, after her severe defeat, was 
forced to consent that Prussia should have 
a free hand in Germany. King William 
would indeed gladly have acquired 
for Prussia some Austrian territory, 
especially Austrian Silesia and 
AfUr parts of Northern Bohemia. He 
only gave way at the representa- 

^ tions of Bismarck that if he 

pressed his claims too much he would risk 
what he had already won. The last difficulty 
disappeared when Prussia consented to a 
condition laid down by Austria and re- 
cognised the inviolability of the kingdom 
of Saxony. The preliminary peace was 
concluded on this basis on July 26th. The 
Treaty of Prague followed on August 23rd, 
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The convention between Austria and miles. On the other hand, the demands 
Italy presented more difficulties. The for a war indemnity imposed by 
Italian admiral, Persano, at the outset of Prussia on the remaining states were 
the war received orders to secure a pledge moderate. The greatest triumph of his 
for Italy by occu})ying the Dalmatian negotiations was that Wiirtemberg, Baden, 
island of Lissa. During the bombardment and Bavaria concluded, between the 13th 
of the cajhtal of the island the Austrian and 21st August, 1866, a defensive and 
admiral Tegetthoff appeared on the scene, offensive alliance, on the basis of which 
, attacked the Italian fleet on their military forces were, in case of war, 
Su*Trior * 2()th i8()6, and the “Re to be under the command of Prussia, 

uperior jTtalia '' with his own flagship. These provisions, which were kept secret 
and forced the Italian fleet to for the moment, constitute the foundation 
retire. Since Garibaldi also, on invading of the union of Germany, 
the Italian Tyrol, was defeated by the This favourable event had been chiefly 
Austrian general Kuhn in several engage- effected by the action of Napoleon, who 
merits, Italy was compelled to be satisfied had unwisely let the right time slip past, 
with the treaty concluded on Octolier 3rd, and only now stretched out his hands to 
by which Venctia was ceded. German territory. Bismarck, with the 

The superior dijilornacy of Bismarck most subtle diplomatic skill, had fed the 
was now able, under the impression caused king with false hopes until the war was 
by the Prussian victories, to unite non- decided. The emperor now demanded 
Austrian Germany, hitherto torn by lac- the price of his neutrality. His ambas- 
tions, at any rate against the contingency sador, Benedetti, in an interview with 
of a war. Above all, he induced the king Bismarck on August 5th, demanded the 
to terminate tlie conflict with the Prussian Rhenish Palatinate with Mainz, as well 
House of Rejiresentatives by offering the as the district on the Saar. Bismarck 
hand of friendship to it in his s])eech from haughtily opposed him. 

the throne on August 5th, 1866. There were a*'*^*'^k* threatened that, if France 

irreconcilable (Conservatives who urged insisted upon these claims, he 

the king to use the foreign victory for the " would at once, and at any 

comi)lete overthrow of the Liberal i>arty ; cost, make peace with the South Germans 
but tlie royal speech expressly recognised and advance in alliance with them to con- 
that the exj)enditure incurred for military quer Alsace and Lorraine. Napoleon 
purposes would have suliscquently to l)e was alarmed, since his forces were no 
sanctioned by the Landtag, and therefore match for the gigantic war equipment of 
asked an indemnity for such expenses. Germany. Prussia alone had 6t)0,0()0 
In this ])oint the king followed, not with- men with the colours, 
out hesitation, the advice of Iflsmarck. But Bismarck took care that the 

In the conversation with the President of demands of France were j)ul)lished in a 
the House of Rei)resentativx^s he declared Paris journal, so that the national feel- 
that in a similar case he would not be able ing of the Germans was intensely 
to act otherwise than he had done before ; aroused. On the strength of these im- 
but this statement, for which Bismarck pressions, the above-mentioned alliances 
declined responsibility, was, fortunately, with the South German states were 
not made public until later. Not less brought about. Germany was thus put 
clever was his treatment of the in a sufliciently strong ])osition to defend 
“ conquered secondary states. every inch of national soil against East 

Territor**^*' Bismarck set up the ])rinci])le and West. Napoleon HI. was diplo- 
erri ory ^j- matically defeated before he was con- 

complete amnesty to the individual quered on the field of battle. Drouyii 
states was the just course; the entry of de THuys, since the emperor would not 
those who were chosen members of the new listen to his proposals for forcing on a war, 
federation ought not to be burdened with took farewell, and said : “ I have seen three 
hard conditions. Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, dynasties come and go. I know the 
Nassau, and Frankfort-on-Main were fully signs of approaching disaster, and I with- 
incorporated, l)y which means the Prussian draw.” 

territory was enlarged by 27,638 square Heinrich Fkiedjung 
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CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF THE 
POWERS VIII 


THE PRUSSIAN ASCENDANCY 

AND THE AUSTRO - HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 


October 3rd, 1866, King William 
formally took possession by Ictters- 
patent of Hanover, Hessc-Cassel. Nassau, 
and Frankfort -on- Main, which the Peace 
of Prague liad assigned to him by the 
law of nations, and whose incorporation 
into Prussia had been sanctioned by the 
Landtag of th(' monarc hy in September. 
The king declared in his speech to the 
Hanoverians on the same day that he 
honoured the' grief which they experienced 
in tearing themselvc^s from eaiiicu' and 
endeared connections, but that the in- 
terests of the nation dictated the firm 
and lasting union of Hanover wa'th Prussia, 
and that (lermany should be the gainer 
by the acquisitions of Prussia. 

Howeveu’ correct thc'se })rinciplcs were, a 
large part of the Hanoverians wcue little 
inclined to recognise tlicun and to submit 
to the inevitablce Devotion to the (iueltic 
liouse, al)()va^ all to the' king, (ieorgv' V., 

, whose Idindncss made him an 

The Blind 


King 


objc'c't of universal pity, and his 


p. ^ S})ouse, the universally beloved 
eorge . Mary ; the' considcuation 

that the gentry of the country would be 
ousted from the exclusi\’e ])ossession of 
the high othccs of state ; that the ca])ital 
would be severely injured by the loss of 
the court ; that antiquatc'd but familiar 
methods of business would bt' brokt*n 
down on all sides by the' Prussian fivedom 
of trade and freedom of movement ; the 
traditional dislike of the Hanoverians lor 
the Prussians, especially for the Bc'rliners, 
who were decried as supc'ici lions and 
empty-headed ; in short, personal feeling 
and practical interests combined in pro- 
ducing the result that the Prussian rule 
was only endured by the nobility, the 
clergy, and a large part of the citizens and 
peasants, with a silent indignation. 

The king, who had fled to the ('astlc of 
Hietzing, near Vienna, added fuel to the 
discontent by a manifesto to his people on 
October 5th, in which he declared, in 
opposition to the warrant of William 1 .^ 


that the incorporation of his land into 
Prussia was null and void, and expressed 
his confidence in the. Almighty that He 
would restore Hanover to the Guelfic 
house “as He had done sixty years ago. 
when the same injustice from the same 
quarter was not allowed to continue.'’ 
^ . Socic'ties were secretly formed 

Hatred throughout the country whose 
, o . aim was this restoration, and 
it was proposed to hold a 
“ Hanoverian Legion ’’ in readiness, which, 
should a crisis arise, might be on the spot 
sword in hand. The hatred of the people 
towards Prussia was shown in the abuse 
show('red on individuals, especially on 
Prussian soldiers. 

It is interesting to hear that Bismarck 
entertained the idea, which had once 
bc'en successfully realised by Cleisthenes 
at Athens, of breaking up th.' existing 
combinations, and creating out of the n 
new^ forms of political life, which should 
facilitate the fusion of the old and new 
j)arts of th(' country. According to his 
speec h in the House of Repres 'ntatives 
on February 5th, 1867, he wished to re- 
divide all the country west of the Elbe 
into four large province's, which should 
correspond to the media'val tribes, and 
be calk'd Old Franconia, Wtstyihalia, 
l.ower Saxony, and Thuringia. Old and 
New Prussia were to be merged in these 
})rovinc(S as a means of softening the 
contrast between them and the rest of the 
Prussian state. Bismarck did not succeed 
in carrying out this idea ; the states, gradu- 
ally created by political 
events, showed themselves 
stronger than the original 
irm an No cours.^ was left but 

to govern the ])rovince of Hanover, which 
remained unaltered in its^df, with a bene- 
volent but firm hand, and to trust in the 
all -effacing power of time. Dictatorial 
powers in the new territorial divisions had 
been granted to the Government until 
September 30th, 1867, Prussian 
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Punishment 
of Guelf 
Agitators 


constitution was to come into force in 
those parts on October ist, 1867. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this circumstance 
to send an order to the governor-general, 
Von Voigt-Rhetz, that all officials on whose 
implicit co-operation no reliance could be 
placed should without further delay be 
removed from their posts; a number of 
Guelf agitators also were con- 
fined in the fortress of Minden. 
This measure was so far effec- 
tive that outward tranquillity 
was restored ; but there were indications 
that among the people loyalty to the 
Guelfs was by no means predominant. 

On October ist, thirty-nine representa- 
tives to the Second Chamber, and 
seventy delegates from the communes, 
declared that they accepted the annexa- 
tion as an unalterable fact brought on 
by the obstinacy of the former (Govern- 
ment itself : and when, on October iith, 
a special Hanoverian corps, the tenth, 
was raised. 425 out of 660 Hanoverian 
officers — that is to say, almost two-thirds — 
at once went into the Prussian service, a 
circumstance which, it may be well 
understood, caused a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the banished king. 

Things went far more smoothly in 
Electoral Hesse and Nassau than in 
Hanover ; in the former the desjiotic rule 
of Elector Frederic William I., and in the 
latter the inconsiderate exercise of forest 
rights and the refusal to grant the Liberal 
constitution of 1849, whose restoration the 
Landtag vainly demanded, had caused the 
sulqects to dislike their sovereigns so that 
the end of the .system of j^etty states 
was universally felt to be a release from 
unendurable conditions. The feeling in 
Frankfort was very bitter, since the town 
where the ancient emperors were elected, 
one of the most important commercial 
capitals of South Germany, was reduced 
from a Free City to a provincial Prussian 
town ; even the enormous development of 
the city, which, as soon as it 
« * * was freed from its isolation, 

ee mg m Q^tstripped all the other South 
(jerman towns except Munich, 
could not banish the mortification felt at 
the loss of independence. 

Bismarck and the king were inde- 
fat igably busy in meeting, so far as was 
feasible, the wishes of the annexed dis- 
tricts in order to win them over to the 
new order of things. Electoral Hesse owed 
to the personal intervention of the monarch 
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the fact that half of its state treasure was 
left in 1867 as a provincial fund to provide 
for workhouses, the maintenance of the 
poor, and for the national library ; and 
the province of Hanover received in 
February, 1868, the yearly grant of a 
sum of jf75,ooo for purposes of local 
administration. Ample pecuniary com- 
pensation was also made to the deposed 
sovereigns. The Elector of Hesse received 
in September, 1867, the other moiety of 
the state treasure, which had accumulated 
from the subsidies paid by England in 
1776 for the troops sent to America. 

The Duke of Nassau was assigned, in Sep- 
tember, 1867, some castles and £1, ’500, 000 
sterling, and King George received in the 
same month a capital sum of £2,400,000, 
the income of which was to be jiaid him 
in half-yearly instalments, though the sum 
itself remained in the hands of trustees 
until an agreement had been made with 
his relations as to its administration. 

It was naturally supposed, in view of 
these friendly concessions, which were only 
sanctioned by the Prussian I.andtag after 
a hard contest, that the three princes would 
tacitly, if not expressly, waive 
all claims to their former terri- 
f- ,, tones. But since King George, 
‘ in February, 1868, and Elector 
Frederic William, in September, 1868, 
publicly made violent attacks upon Prus- 
sia, the sums due to the two sovereigns in 
March and vSeptember, 1868, wdre seques- 
trated. Since George brought his Guelf 
legion to 750 men, and kept them in 
France unarmed, as “ fugitives,” a law 
of spring, 1869, provided that the interest 
of the sequestrated £2,400,000 should 
be a})j)lied to warding off the schemes 
devised by the king and his emissaries 
to disturb the peace of Prussia. From 
Bismarck’s saying : “We will pursue 
these obnoxious reptiles into their holes,” 
the sum of money in question was soon 
universally called the Reptile fund ; it 
was mostly employed on newspaper articles 
in support of the new order of things. 
It was not until 1892 that the sequestra- 
tion was ended in favour of Duke Ernest 
Augustus of Cumberland, son of (George V. 

In Schleswig-Holstein the feeling in 
favour of Duke Frederic still continued ; but 
the certainty that the Prussian eagle would 
once for all protect the duchies against the 
detested Danish yoke, and the propaganda 
of a Danish nationality, which was now 
awakening in the Danish border districts 
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of Schleswig, contributed slowly but surely 
to the end that the largely predominant 
German population learnt to adapt itself 
to the new conditions. The brave spirit 
of the duke, who saw his fondest ho])es 
blighted, and scorned to foment a useless 
resistjince to the detriment of the duchies, 
lielped much to tranquillise men’s minds 
and prepared them for the day when his 
daughter Augusta Victoria should wear 
the imperial Crown. 

Prussia, at the moment when it with- 
drew from the German Confederation and 
began the war against Austria, had invited 
all the North German 
states to conclude a 
new league. In August, 
i86(), nineteen govern- 
ments which had 
fought on Prussia’s side 
in the war professed 
their readiness to take 
that step. Meiningen 
and the elder line of 
Reuss, which had stood 
on the side of Austria, 
did the same after some 
hesitation, and the old 
anti-Prussian Duke 
Bernhard of Meiningen 
abdicated in favour of 
his son (ieorge. Minis- 
terial conferences were 
opened in Berlin on 
December 15th, under 
the presidency of Bis- 
marck, to which repre- 
sentatives were sent by 
all the North (jcrinan 
governments, and by 
Saxony and Hesse- 
Darinstadt for their 
territory right of the 
Main. The funda- 
mental principles of the 
new federal constitution 
were settled in these conferences. Accord- 
ing to it the p)residency of the Confedera- 
tion should belong to the King of Prussia 
in so far that he should re})resent the 
Confederation in foreign politics, declare 
peace and war in its name, superintend 
the execution of the Federal resolutions, 
nominate all officials of the Confederation, 
and command its army and fleet. 

The Federal Council was to represent 
the governments, and in it, on the basis 
of the voting conditions in the former 
German Confederation, seventeen votes 


should be given by Prussia, four 
by Saxony, two each by Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Brunswick, one by each of 
the remaining eighteen states, making 

forty-three votes in all. The Federal 
Council shared in the whole work of 
legislation, and represented the sovereigns 
of the Confederation. 

The ])eople were to share in the legis- 
lation by means of a Reichstag springing 
from the direct universal suffrage. This 
Reichstag possessed also initiative rights ; 
it was not proj)oscd to })ay the de])utics. 
'riie following were declared to be 

Federal matters : The 
army and navy, in 
which connection the 
peace strength of the 
army was fixed at 1 per 
cent, of the population 
of 1867, and the right 
of increasing it every 
ten years was reserv^ed ; 
then foreign policy, 
})osts and telegraphs, 
tolls and trade. The 
finances weie to be 
based on the tolls, the 
comj)nlsoi'y tax(‘S, and 
the j)»ofits of the posts 
and telegra])hs. To 
su|>})ly any deficit in 
the revenue the indi- 
vidual stat es were 
pledged to “ register 
contributions ” in pro- 
portion to the numl)ers 
of their jM)pnlation. 
Tlu‘ Federal Budget was 
to b(‘ sanctioned for 
periods of three years ; 
the ex])ense‘s of the 
army were estimated 
at the rate of £33 15s. 
a head in perpetuity. 
After d fferent objec- 
tions had been successfully raised against 

certain of these i)rovisions, they were 
ap])roved on February 2nd, 1867, and in 
that form submitted to the Constituent 
Reichstag elected on February T2th. 

It was a matter of the greatest import- 
ance for the party conditions in this 
Reichstag that in the autumn of 1866, 
when an effort was being made to get rid 
of the Prussian dispute, two new parties 
appeared on the scene. The National 
Liberal party, which, breaking away from 
the Progressive party— now sinking more 



GEORGE V. OF HANOVER 
On the annexation of Hanover by Prussia in 1800, 
George V. fled to the Castle of Hietzingr, near 
Vienna, and issued a manifesto to his people de- 
claring the incorporation of his land into Prussia to 
be null and void. The king died at Paris in 187S. 
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and more into a policy of barren negations 
— aimed at a confidential and vigorous asso- 
ciation with the great statesman who had 
shown by his actions that he was not the 
bigoted country squire— Junker — which, 
according to the outcry of the Progressives, 
he always had been and still was. Similarly 
the moderate Conservatives founded the 
Free Conservative party — 

uerman 

Founded (>ermati Empire party - 

which proposed to unite the 
observance of sound conservative prin- 
ciples, respect for authority, and support 
of the monarchy with wise progress and 
the maintenance of civil liberty. 

In the Constituent Reichstag the Con- 
servatives numbered 5q deputies ; the 
Free Conservatives, 36 ; the Old Lil)erals, 
who stood near them, 27 ; the National 
Liberals, 79 ; Progressives, only ic). In 
addition tliere were 18 Particularists, 
12 Poles, 2 Danes, 1 Social Demo- 
crat, Aug. Bebel, and a number of 
“ wild ” politicians. The decision lay 
with the two parties whose ]>rincij)les 
brought thcmMiito touch, and who, in the 
phrase of the day, were termed the Right 
and Left Centre, the Free Conservatives, 
and the National Liberals. 

The Reichstag chose for ])i'esident 
Eduard Sims(3n, who had presided at the 
National Assembly in Frankfort, iHqH- 
1849, and thus was outwardly connected 
with the traditions of the Hereditary 
Imperial j^arty. The feeling prevailed in 
the debates that, whatever might be the 
private views of the representative's, it was 
impossible to disregard the wishes of the 
state governments, and that, under all 
the circumstances, something must be 
effected by mutual concessions. 

Bismarck gave vigorous expression to 
liis feeling in his speech of March iith, 
1867, one of the most powerful which 
he ever made, when he ajqiealcd to 
those who would not sanction any 
diminution of the Prussian 
ismarc s rights in the case of 

ower u a^rmy estimates. ‘‘ The mighty 
movements which last year 
induced the nations from the Belt to the 
Adriatic, from the Rhine to the Carpa- 
thians, to play that iron game of dice 
where royal and imjierial crowns are the 
stake, the thousands and thousands of 
victims of the sword and of disease, who 
by their death sealed the national decision, 
cannot be reconciled with a resolution 
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ad acta. Gentlemen, if you believe that, 
you are not masters of the .situation ! . . . 
How would you answer a veteran of 
Koniggratz if he asked after the results of 
these mighty efforts ? You would say to 
him, jierhaps, ‘ Yes, indeed, nothing has 
been done about (k'rman union ; that 
will come in time. But we have saved the 
Budget right of the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, the right of endangering every 
year the existence of the Prussian army ; 
for this we have fouglit with the emperor 
under the walls of Pressburg. Console 
yourself with that, brave soldier, and let 
the widow, too, who has buried her 
husband, find consolation there.' Gentle- 
men, this ])ositi()n is an impossiViility ! Let 
us work (juickly, let us j)ut Germany in 
the .saddle, and she will soon learn to ride.” 

In the course of the conferences some 
forty amendments to the Bill were dis- 
cussed by the Reichstag. Thus the Con- 
federation acquired the right of levying 
not only indirect but direct taxes ; every 
a’ t taxation in the army and the fleet was 
made dependent on the ex])ress sanction 
of the ])residtint. Criminal jurisdiction, 
legal i^rocedure, and in pri- 
vate law contract rights at 
least, were transferred to 
the C onfederation. T h e 
Federal Chancellor was to acce]")! by his 
signature the moral, not legal, responsi- 
bility for the enactments of the President. 

The voting for the Reichstag was to be 
secret ; the eligibility of officials as candi- 
dates was to be recognised. Accurate re- 
ports of the public sittings of the Reichstag 
w(Me to be secure against prosecution. 
I'he deputies were to be paid. The Federal 
Budget was to be passed for one year 
only, instead of three. In military matters 
the proviso that one-hundredth of the 
])ojxilation of i8b7 should serve with 
the colours in j)eace time, and that 
the rat(‘ should l)e ^33 15s. per head 
was only to l)e in force until Decem- 
ber 31st, 1871. The Confi'deration was 
given the right to raise loans in urgent 
cases ; in the case of denial of justice in 
any state the Confederation was bound — 
if a remedy could not be obtained by 
legal methods — to interfere and afford 
lawful help. As regarded the entry of one 
or more of the South (German states into 
the Confederation, it was settled that this 
.should be effected on the motion of the 
President, by means of a legislative act. 
Finally, alterations of the constitution 
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were treated in tlie same way, but a two- 
thirds majority in the Federal Council was 
requisite. The federal governments ac- 
cepted nearly all of these resolutions; 
Bismarck, in their name, lodged protests 
against two of them in the Reichstag on 
April I5tli. First, against the grant of daily 
pay to the representatives in the Reichstag. 
In the eyes of the governments, the limita- 
tion of eligibility imposed by the non- 
granting of allowances was an indispensal )le 
counterpoise to universal suffrage. The 
Reichstag accordingly abandoned the daily 
allowances. Secondly, tlie governments 
regarded it as thoroughly inadmissible that 
the existence ot th(» army after Deceml)er 
31st, 1871, should he dependent on the 
annual votes of fluctuating majorities, 
while the exjxmditure on the civil adminis- 
tration was legally fixed. Rudolf Gneist, a 
deputy, called attention to the fact that 
the Lower House might well rch'use the 
expenses of a ])rofessional army, such as 
existed in England, but that a national 
army, like the German, must be rcgard(‘d 
as a permanent institution. The govern- 
ments would have preferred that, accord- 
ing to the original scluane, the minimum 
strength of the army should 
have been settled once for 
all, and a permanent provi- 
sion voted for maintaining 
it. They finally, on April 17th. declared 
their agreement to the proposal of the Fret' 
Conservativ'es and of tlu' National Lil)erals, 
which })rovided that tlu*. present pt'^act' 
strength of the army, fixed until December 
31st, 1871, at one-hundredth of the popu- 
lation, and the lum]) sum of £33 15-;. ])er 
head of the army, should be kt'])t in force 
beyond that date, but only so long as they 
should not be altered by federal laws ; 
but the disbursement of sums lor the 
entire national army was to l)e annually 
fixed by state law. On April 17th, 1867, 
the king closed the Constituent Reichstag 
with a s|)eech from the tliione which 
expressed his satisfaction that the federal 
power had obtained its necessary autho- 
rity, and that the members of the Con- 
fecleration had retained fit^edom of move- 
ment in every de]:)artment where it might 
be advantageous for them. 

After the Landtags of the individual 
states had declared their assent, the con- 
stitution became a reality on July ist, 
1867. Only about four-fifths of the (u'rman 
people were now united in the “ North 
German Confederation ; but this union 
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was ck)ser, and hence more powerful, than 
any previous one in Germany ; and for the 
first time in their history the German 
people possessed the assured right of co- 
operating in the framing of their fortunes 
by the moutlis of freely elected representa- 
tives. The South Germans, indeed, still 
held aloof ; but the universal feeling was 
„ expressed by a Hanoverian : 

c rcnc Main is no 

mperor s longer a spectre, but only a 
halting-place lor us, where 
we can take water and coal on board, 
and can recover our breath in order 
soon to proceed further on our route.” 

During the deliberations of the Reichs- 
tag a lieavy storm-cloud had gathered, 
but had happily been dispersed. The 
French Emperor, Napoleon III., had at- 
tempted on August 5th, 1866, to obtain 
‘‘ compensations ” for the aggrandisement 
of Prussia and tlie union of Northern 
Germany by demanding Rhenish Hesse 
with Mainz and the Bavarian Rhenish 
Palatinate. Having met with a flat re- 
fusal, he had claimed, as his reward for 
leaving (Germany to Prussia, both Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 

Bismarck ])rolonged the negotiations in 
this matter, since he did not wish to 
irritate France beyond endurance, and 
so drive her into the arms of the enemies 
of Prussia. He did not return any definite 
answer to tlie offer which he simultaneously 
H'ceived of an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with the French Empire; but, so far 
as Luxi'inlmrg was concerned, left no 
doubt in the mind of Count Bt'iicdetti, tlie 
French ambassador, that King William 
would decline to give France any active 
assistance in acquiring it, and at most 
would passively tolerate the jiroceeding. 

P>ut to give timely intimation to friend 
and foe that war would find Gc'rmany 
united, Bismarck ])ublished on March iqth, 
t 8()7, the offensive and defensive alliances 
which Prussia had concluded in August, 
icS()(), with Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and 
Baden, and which were joined 
also by Hesse-Darmstadt 
on April nth, 1867. Three 
points were established by 
these treaties, (i) North and South Ger- 
many supported each other in case of war 
with tht'ir entire military force ; (2) this 
force stood under the single and supreme 
command of the King of Prussia ; (3) all 
the states guaranteed to each other the 
integrity of their respective territories. 
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Napoleon, indeed, persuaded King 
William III. of the Netherlands to con- 
clude a treaty, in virtue of which the 
latter ceded to the emperor his right 
to Luxemburg, in return for a compen- 
sation of £200,000 ; but the king, who 
very reluctantly surrendered Luxem* 
burg, insisted on Prussia’s formal assent 
M 1 fit the treaty, and, as already 
Napolc^ III. j^entioned, this assent was 
i^s ay forthcoming ; the whole 

nation was unanimously 
resolved to prevent at all hazards 
the smallest encroachment on (lerman 
territory, even on territory which was 
only connected with the body of the nation 
by the bond of the Zollverein, as had 
been the case with Luxemburg after the 
dissolution of the German Confederation. 

Napoleon, whose military resources were 
not ready for a collision with Germany, 
finally recoiled before this determined 
opposition, and all the more so because 
Austria, where, since October 30th, 1866, 
the Saxon Baron von Beiist presided at 
the Foreign Office, was not induced, even 
by the offer of Silesia, to form an armed 
alliance against Prussia. Austria had 
felt, too recently and too acutely, the 
military superiority of Prussia to venture 
on a new war, esjiecially one against the 
entire German nation. 

On the proposal of the Tsar Alexander 
IT. a conference of all the Great Powers 
was summoned at London, and this decided 
that Luxemburg should be left to the 
house of Nassau-Orange, but be declared 
neutral. Prussia accordingly had to 
withdraw her garrison from the former 
federal fortress, Luxemburg, and to 
allow the destruction of its fortifications. 
But Luxemburg remained in the Zoll- 
verein as before. The inglorious termina- 
tion of a matter far from glorious in itself 
was very detrimental to Napoleon’s rej)u- 
tation ; the victories of Prussia and the 
formation of the North German Confedera- 
, lion, just as the creation of 
Severe * Kingdom of Italy some few 

f years before, were reckoned 
by all supporters of the 
doctrine of France’s natural and “legiti- 
mate ’’ hegemony in Europe as severe 
defeats to France. “ Now,” exclaimed 
Thiers, half in menace, half in warning, 
l)efore the Chamber in March, 1867, “ no 
further blunders may be committed.” 
The emperor felt himself deeply in- 
jured that Prussia had refused the enlarge- 
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ment of France, which he so ardently 
desired. ” Bismarck has attempted to 
deceive me,” he afterwards said to 
Heinrich von Sybel, “ but an emperor of 
France may not let himself be deceived.” 
Even the Catholic party was indignant 
with him, because he had allowed the 
revolution a free hand and had left the 
Pope to be despoiled. The Republican 
opposition completely outdid itself in 
most venomous attacks on the emperor, 
of which Victor Hugo and A. Rogeard 
made themselves the mouthpieces. 

And now, to crown all, there came the 
crash of the Mexican expedition. The 
emperor gave way before the threat of the 
United States that they would treat the 
continued ]:)resence of a French army on 
American soil as a casus belli. The des- 
perate entreaties of the empress, Charlotte, 
who came to Europe in July, 1866, to* 
j)lead her husband’s cause, were useless ; 
when she realised her position, her reason 
gave way. Between the end of January 
and the middle of March, 1867, the French 
troops withdrew from Mexico, and Maxi- 
milian, who was too proud to desert his 
'Tk IT k followersin the hour of danger, 
and still hoped to strengthen 
r * fading influence of his 

party by liberal concessions, 
was taken prisoner at Qiieretaro, together 
with (ienerals Miguel Miramon and Tomas 
Mejia, brought before a court-martial, 
and shot as a rel)el, on June iptli, 1867. 

In order to conciliate French public 
oj)ini(m, Napoleon determined upon liberal 
measures which ran counter to the despotic 
traditions of the Second Empire. He 
granted to the senate and the legislative 
body in J anuary, 1867, the right to interpel- 
late the Government, and gave jiermission 
that not merely the “ Minister of State ” - 
that is, the hitherto all powerful Premier — 
but every Minister might present the case 
for his ])olicy before the Chamber, but only 
under “ instructions from the emperor.” 

This concession was regarded, how- 
ever, as a fundamentally important 
step, by which the emperor wished to 
introduce, in the idace of his own exclusive 
irresponsibility, ministerial responsibility; 
that is to say, he wished to pass 
from a despotic to a constitutional, or 
even parliamentary, method of govern- 
ment. That was not, indeed, Napoleon’s 
intention ; but one step leads to another, 
and the emperor’s failing health made it 
more and more incumbent on him to 
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relieve himself of the business of govern- 
ment. The politicians, who thought they 
must contest a change of system on 
political or personal grounds, now com- 
bined into a reactionary club under the 
name of the “ Cercle de la rue de 1’ Arcade.” 
The intellectual leader of these ” Arcad- 
ians was the ” Vice-Emperor,” the 
Minister of vState, Rouher, while the 
liberalising party, le Tiers parti, which 
grew up in 1866 between the ” Arcadians” 
and the Republicans, was led by the 
former Republican, but now ” freethinking 
Imperialist,” Emil Ollivier, a talented 
but ambitious and weak character. 

The Paris International Exhibtion 
of the summer of 1867 shed a transitory 
brilliance over France and the emperor ; 
but the murderous attempt of a Pole, 
Anton Bereszowski, on the life of the 
Tsar Alexander II. on June 6th, struck 
a discordant note in the midst of the 
festivities, and comments were made on 


the absence of the Emperor Francis Josej)!!, 
who was in mourning for his brother 
Maximilian, the victim of Napoleon’s bad 
faith, and kept away from the French 
. capital. Napoleon and his 

^ . consort therefore journeyed, 

Emteror” ^^gust, 1867, to Salzburg 
^ to express their sympatliy to 

Francis Joseph ; they stayed there from 
August 18th to the 23rd, and although 
Napoleon had only come accompanied 
by General Fleury, yet through him and 
Heust a better understanding was brought 
about between the two empires- a step 
which was universally regarded in Ger- 
many as aimed at Prussia. But although 
the two parties had merely agreed that 
Prussia should be prevented from crossing 
the Main, and Russia from crossing the 
Pruth, yet now two camps were formed 
in Europe : Prussia and Russia stood in 
the one, Austria and France in the other. 
Francis Jose])h paid his return visit to 
Paris on October 23rd. On his way he had 
exchanged a “flying and formal” greeting 
with the King of Prussia, at the latter’s 
wish, in Oos ; but he said to General 
Ducrot in Strassburg : “I hope that we 
shall some day march side by side.” 

The Treaty of Prague, according to the 
French conception of it, implied that 
Prussia by its terms was restricted to 
North Germany, and might not venture 
to form any union with the South German 
states, unless the assent of every Power 
participating in the treaty was obtained. 


France reckoned herself one of these 
Powers, because she had intervened in 
July, 1866; but she had not signed the 
treaty — indeed, she could not have been 
allowed to do so, since she had taken no 


share in the war — and therefore possessed 
properly no right to superintend the 
execution of the treaty. Bismarck adhered 
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strictly to the principle that 
Austria alone was entitled to 
take any action in this matter, 
but that even Austria might 


not raise any objections if all the states 


of the South, combined into a union. 


wished to form a national bond with the 


North. The only doubtful point was 
whether any single state was competent 
to join the North German Confederation. 

But it very soon became clear that 
the “ Southern Confederation,” planned 
at Prague in 1866, would not come to 
pass. Bavaria, as by far the largest 
state, would naturally have obtained the 
predominant position ; but King Charles 
of Wiirtemberg was still less willing to 
acknowledge the su})eriority of King 
Lewis II. than that of the King of Prussia. 
The Grand Duke Frederic of Baden, son- 


in-law of the King of Prussia, a liberal and 
})atriotic prince, was resolved to enter the 
North German Confederation at the next 


opportunity, and his views were shared 
by the majority of his sul)jects. His 
Ministers, Karl Mathy and Rudolph von 
Freydorf, were staunch German j)atriots 
like himself. Mathy had written to Bis- 
marck on November i8th, 1867, asking 
for Baden’s entrance into the Federation, 


but was put oft with hopes for the future, 
and died before attaining his object, 
on February 4th, 1868. 

In s])ite of all democratic and ultra- 
montane oi)position, the South and North 
were drawing closer to each other. 
Agreeably to the spirit of the treaties, all 
the states south of the Main introduced in 


* 1868 universal conscription and armed their 
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infantry with the Prussian 
needle-gun; inconsequence 
of this they obtained Prus- 
sian instructors for their 


troops, and Hesse-Darmstadt concluded, in 
April, 1867, a military treaty with Prussia, 
by the terms of which its troops were com- 
pletely incorporated into the army of the 
North German Confederation. The royal 
Saxon army, however, by virtue of the 
convention of February 7th, 1867, con- 
stituted from July ist onwards the 
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Twelfth North German Army Corps, 
under its own administration. In Wiir- 
temberg the new War Minister, Rudolf 
von Wagner, proceeded to reform the 
army on the Prussian model ; and the 
example was followed in Bavaria, despite 
tlie particularism of that kingdom by the 
War Minister, Sigmund von Prankh. The 
^ .. preparation for a united Ger- 

man army proceeded without 

^ . interruption. The treaty of 

German Army , , r vn • 

federation with Prussia was 

accepted by the Chambers in the autumn 
of 1867, in Baden without any struggle, 
but in Wiirtemberg after violent j)arlia- 
mentary disputes, although the democratic 
party of Wiirtemberg foretold that the 
new policy of “ militarism ” would impose 
an intolerable burden on the ])eople with- 
out securing them against France. The 
treaty, according to the 
Bavarian constitution, did 
not require the ap])roval of 
the estates. Owing to this 
union of all Cierman races in 
a common system of defcnc'c 
with such safeguards, the 
Zollvcrein, which had been 
renounced by Prussia, was 
once more established on a 
new basis. First of all, the 
so-called liberum veto of each 
jiarticular state— -the right to 
repudiate any resolution of 
the majority as not legally 
binding on tlu^ non-assent- 


loss from the free-trade principles pre- 
vailing in Prussia, but also disliked the 
customs union with the North as a pre- 
liminary step to political amalgamation. 
Yet the interests of trades and industries, 
which obviously could not exist without 
the Zollverein. were so important that in 
the Bavarian Representative Chamber, on 
October 22nd, 1867, 117 votes against 17, 
and on the 31st, in the Wiirtemberg 
Chamber, 73 against 16, were given for 
the customs union. 

The First ('hamb('r in Bavaria, that of 
the Imperial Councillors, made a futile 
attempt to prestave the Bavarian “liberum 
veto “ ; but as Bismarck declared that 
he would sooner renounce the customs 
treaty itself than allow this limitation on 
it. the Chamber gave way. Hungary, after 
the su]q->ression of the Hungarian rebellion 
of the year 1840, was de- 
])ri\'e(l of inde])endcnce, and 
was, as far as possil;)le, reduced 
to the constitutional status of 
a crown demesne, which in 
the last resort was governed 
from Vienna. The ])roud 
Magyar j)eo]de had not re- 
signed itself in silence to this 
lot, but continuously de- 
manded the restoration of its 
inde])endence. It absolutely 
refused to send representatives 
to the Reichsrat in Vienna, 
A u . the central Parliament of the 

A Hungarian pohticiau prominent .11 . , 

in his country’s struggles for montUC liy (. 1 Cilte'd by tllC (.Oil- 
ing state — was abolislaxl ; in liberty, he led the movement stitutioTi of IT'bruary 26th, 
its ])lace was introduced the ^^wrainst the sending of represen- "fPe leader of the 

})rinci])le that resolutions 
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passed by the majority were f)iiiding on 
the minority. The work of legislating for 
the Zollverein was to be carried out 
by the Federal Council and Reichstag 
according to this ])rinci]ile. 

Besides matters connected with customs, 
the taxation of the salt obtained within 
the Zollverein, and of the tobacco* 
produced or imported into the Zollverein, 
fell within the competence of the Reichs- 
tag, sitting as the Customs Parliament. 
The duration of the customs treaty was 
once more fixed for twelve years, with the 
proviso that, if notice was not given, it 
would continue as a matter of course for 
another twelve years. 

These treaties also met with opposi- 
tion in Wiirtemberg and Bavaria from 
the protectionists and the particularists, 
who not only feared heavy economic 
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( )])positi()n was Francis Di^ak, 
1803-1876, originally a lawyer and judicial 
assessor in his own county of .Szala. He 
had been Minister of Justice in 1848, and 
became later a i)arliamentary politician 
by profession ; he was a man of shrewd- 
ness, . determination, and integrity, of 
temperate views, resolute in acivocating 
the rights of his i>eoplc and yet unwilling to 
interfere with the undoubted 
caers ^ rights of the Crown. He was 
in unganan feudal abuse 

of serf labour no less than 
to the communist views rife among the 
Hungarian peasantry, whose suj)portcrs 
would have most gladly divided the 
])roperty of the noldes among themselves. 
Some re])utation was also enjoyed by 
Count Julius Andrassy, whose inclinations 
led him into the region of foreign policy. 
The defeat of Austria in the year 1859 
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COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY 
For his share in the revolutionary 
movement of ]s 4 X he was exiled 
from Huntjary ; returning to his 
isr»7, he became 
ten years later. 


own country in 
Prime Mini.ster 


broke the icc both in the westtTii and 
eastern half of the Empire. Schmerling, 
the creator of the February constitution, 
consented in April, i86i, to summon once 
more the Hungarian Landtag, which had 
been dissolved in 1849. But since Dcak 
demanded a return to the state of things 
which had existed before 
1848, no understanding was 
reached, and in the year i8f>f) 

General Klapka, with Bis- 
marck’s support, organised a 
“ Hungarian legion ” to fight 
on the side of Prussia against 
the House of Hajisburg- 
Lorraine. The defeat of iShh 
c o n V i n c e d the Em ] le ro r 
Francis Jost'ph that a recon- 
ciliation with Hungary was 
alisolutely essential if Austria 
was not to be comiiletely 
crippled l)y internal feuds and 
])revented from maintaining 
its already tottering i-xisition 
as a (heat Power. “ In the 
East,” said Aridrassy, ” no 
power is less im])ortant than 
Austria, and 3^et it ought, in Ihe intiMests 
of civilisation, to have greut intlueiK'e 
there.’' The Germans in Austria came to 
the help of the Magyars when they declared 
at a metding in Aussee on September loth, 
i8b6 : ” Dualism, but not Federalism! no 
joint monarchy, still less a 
mere Federation, but two 
halves of the empire, compact 
in thems(‘lves and closely 
united together against the 
outside world.” 

The new Foreign Minister. 

Friedrich Ferdinand, Ikiron 
Bcust, i8()9-i8()6, an ex- 
cessively energetic statesman, 
whose pride did not blind 
him to the needs of the time, 
worked towards the same end. 

He wished to restore Austria 

to its old position by settling baron beust 

the dissensions and by modern jo this Austrian statesman be- 
legislation, and to leave its longs the credit of reconciling 
forces free fora strong foreign 
policy, which might limit tlie 
encroachments of Prussia and Russia. 

The circumstance that Beust was a 
foreigner and a Protestant enabled him 
to act with greater impartiality towards 
the affairs of Austria than a native- 
statesman engaged in party struggles 
could usually manifest, but it roused much 


prejudice and distrust against him. \Vlien 
he had already declared to the reassembled 
Hungarian Reichstag on November 19th, 
1866, his willingness to conform with the 
wishes of the nation, having been nomi- 
nated on February 7th, 1867, Prime 
Minister of Austria in place of ( 3 ount 
Belcredi, he succeeded in 
obtaining the imj^erial decrees 
of February, i8()7. According 
to these, Hungary recovered 
its independence, receiving a 
responsible Ministry of its 
own under Andrassy. Croatia, 
the military frontier, and 
Transylvania were united 
with it ; the ” Court Chan- 
cery,” which existed for 
Hungary and Transylvania m 
Vienna, as well as the office of 
H u n g a r i a n Viceroy , were 
abolished from the moment 
the new Ministry began its 
official activity. The western 
half of the em])ire, for which, 
unofficially, the name Cis- 
Leithania, or the country 
bonhu'-river Leitha, was soon 
also received its 





Hungary to Austria. Born at 
Dresden in 1S()9, he died in lJSS(». 


west of the 
ado])ted, naturally 
special government . 

it was jiroposed that foreign ])olicy, the 
army — the (lerman language to be used 
for v'ofds of coiumand — tlie excise, and 
the national debt should be 
regarded as joint concerns of 
the ” Austrian - Hungarian 
monarchy,” as the official 
title ran. According to this 
agreement three imperial 
Ministers were created for 
foreign affairs, the army, and 
the finances. The imperial 
Minister lor Foreign Affairs 
was to preside in the imperial 
Ministry and bear the title 
of Imperial Chancellor, this 
office l)eing conferred on 
Baron Beust, as the ])romoter 
of the compromise with 
Hungary. The imperial 
Ministers were responsible 
to the so-called Delega- 
tions for their measures ; these Delega- 
tions were bodies of thirty-six deputies 
each, wdiich were elected by the Parlia- 
ments of the two halves of the kingdom, 
on a fixed projiortion to the First and 
Second Chamlicrs, and met alternately at 
Vienna and Pesth. They discussed the 
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governmental proposals separately and in- 
dependently ; valid resolutions could there- 
fore only come into force by the agreement 
of the Delegations. The share of Hungary 
in the joint expenditure was fixed in 1867 
at thirty per cent., that of Austria at 
seventy per cent. The Comi)romise, and 
^ also the Customs and Commerce 

Coronation halves of the 

, - empire were to be valid for 

ten years. On June 8th, 1867, 
the solemn coronation of Francis Joseph 
and his consort Elizabeth took ])lace. 
The Magyars felt themselves victors and 
masters in their own country. The 
Roumanians and the Saxons in Transyl- 
vania were destined soon to feel the heavy 
hand of the ruling jieople, 
which wished by concilia- 
tion or by force to make 
Magyars of the whole 
])opulation of Hungary. 

The Croats, on the other 
hand, who formed a 
comjiact nation of two 
millions, and were in- 
vTterate enemies of the 
H u n g a r i a 11 s , recei ved 
from the Hungarians on 
June 2ist, i8()8, the con- 
cession that a s])ecial 
Croat Minister should sit 
in the Ministry at Pc'sth, 
and that forty-five ]X‘r 
cent, of the revTiiues of 
the country should re- 
main reserved for the 
country itself. Accord- ^ 
ingly, on December 20th, Francis josep 
i8(,8. the twenty-nine f”™ 'I'hT 


by concessions at the cost of the Galician 
Ruthenians, who compose 43 per cent, of 
the 7,000,000 of Galician population, and 
of the other crown lands, to take their 
seats in the Reichstat ; and he also suc- 
ceeded in procuring a German majority in 
the Landtags of Bohemia and Moravia.. 
Thus, on May 22nd, 1867, the regular 
“ inner ’’ Reichsrat, composed of dejnities 
of the several Landtags, could be opened ; 
but the Czechs refused to sit in it. 

The Ministry of Beust, in conformity with 
the universal change in opinion, piloted 
through the two Houses of the Reichsrat a 
series of laws during the course of the 
year 1867 which received the force of 
statutes by the imperial sanction given on 
December 21st, i8f)7. By 
this means, Austria, once 
the promised land of des- 
potism, was changed into 
a modern constitutional 
state. Thus ministiM'ial 
res])onsibilily was intro- 
duced, and a state court 
of twenty-five members 
was created for the trial 
of impeached Ministers ; 
equality of all citizens in 
the eyes of the law, ecjual 
eligibility to all olTic'es, 
freedom of migration, 
liberty of the Press and 
of association, liberty of 
conscience and religion, 
the inviolability of private 
houses, and the secrecy of 
^ letters, freedom of re- 
i OF AUSTRIA ligion, freedom of educa- 
■ tion, the seiinration of the 

IS uncle. Ferdinand I.. _ 


ingly, on December 29th, Francis Joseph of Austria ligion, freedom of educa- 
I8h8. the twenty-nine ''f "rTif- tion, the se]>riration of the 

(joat deputies ajqieared and on June 8th, mi7, on the formation of administration o 1 justice 
in the Hungarian Reichs- an Austro-Huugrarian state, he was crowned from the gov^ernment, in 
fair from which thpv at Pest with the crown of St. Stephen, short ;dl the blessiuFS of M 


in the Hungarian Reichs- an Austro- Hungrariai] 
tag, from which they ' 

had been absent for fully twenty years. 

The disputes between jiartics and 
nationalities in Austria were strained to 
the utmost. The Germans defended the 
centralised constitution of February 25th, 
1861, and with it the predominance of 
their race, for which they claimed sujieri- 
ority to other nationalities in intellectual 
gifts and achievements ; politically, the 
majority of them were Liberals. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, but, above all, 
the Czechs, were for a form of Federalism, 
which would guarantee more liberty of 
action to the several crown lands ; and 
the Feudals and Clericals supported the 
same view. But Beust induced the Poles 


wn of St. Stephen, all the blcssiiigs of a 

modern state, were bestowed at one blow 
on- a peojdc which a few months before 
liad been govTU’iied like a herd of cattle. 
The House of Representatives received 
the right of electing a president, the right 
. of voting taxes and recruits, 
. the right of legislation in all 
, - ^ . important matters; it was to 

be summoned annually, and 
its debates were to be public. The powers of 
the Landtags were proportionately limited. 

These achievements were accompanied 
by a law, based on the eleventh article 
of the law as to the representation of the 
empire, dealing with the supervision of 
the primary schools, Volksschulc, by 
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which local, district, and national school- 
boards were constituted, and to all three 
of them not merely representatives of the 
Church, but also of the state and of educa- 
tion, were nominated. The Concordat 


of the year 1855 had dealt with educa- 
tion and given the Church full power 
over the schools, but, by one of the few 
invariable laws of history, the reaction 
was only the more violent. 

The emperor, in a letter to the Arch- 


bishop of Vienna, blamed the bishoj)s 
because, instead of being 
mperor conciliatory, they had roused 
ames e animosity, and thus 

op* rendered the task of the 


Government more arduous. A new 


Ministry, with the esj)ecial su})port of 
Beust, who in this connection assured the 


])apal nuncio that according to his con- 
vict k)n the Austrian monarchy and the 
Catholic Church were sisters, carried in the 


lTp])cr House in March, i8()8, the laws 
which had been determined u]'>on by the 
Lower House in 1867. By these laws (i) 
civil marriage was granted in the case 
where a priest, for reasons not recognised 
by the state, refused to put u]) the l)anns 
of an engaged couple ; (2) the su])reme 
management of a school, with exce])tion 
of the religious instruction, was reserved 
to the state, and the ])ost of teacher 


laws on May 25th, 1868. But when Pius 
IX., on June 22nd, denounced them in the 
most bitter terms as abominable, abso- 
lutely, null, and once for all invalid, the 
feud between Church and State became 
most acute. The Pope, in view of the 
legislation directed against the omnipo- 
tence of the Church, felt himself only 
strengthened in his long-cherished in- 
tention of claiming doctrinal infallibility 
for the papal chair. When, however, on 
July i8th, 1870, this attribute was awarded 
him by the Vatican Council, Austria re- 
ified hy a revocation of the Concordat on 
July 30th, and the restoration of the 
“ piacitum regium ” — royal consent — as 
an essential condition for the validity of 
any papal enactment in Austria. 

During these struggles the finances of 
Austria were reorganised by a somewhat 
violent measure. The proi)osal of Ignaz 
Edlen von Plener, Minister of Commerce, 


was accepted by a large majority in the 
Lower House in Jun(‘, 1868 ; by this the 
entire })ublic debt was to be transformed 
into one unified 5 i)cr cent, stock, Imt as 
the interest was to ])ay a ta.\ of 20 ])er 
cent., the rate of interest jmyable by the 


Austria’s 

Army 

Re-organised 


state was in fact reduced to 4 
per C(‘nt. The ai niy was re- 
organised in Decemheu*, t 8()8, 
on the ]:>asis of universal con- 


was open to every citizen of the state scription, and the war strength fixed for 

witliout distinction of denomination; ten years at 800,000 men. Tiu‘ Landwehr 

(3) in mixed marriages the sons were was to com])ris(‘ not merely the older 

to ac('e}>t the religion of the father, nn'inlxus of the line troo})s, but also those 

the daughters that of the mother, and persons who, though availal)le, had beeii 

every citizen should have the right to rejected as superfluous, and had thus 

change his religion on completing his not enjoyed any tliorough training in 

fourteenth year. The emperor signed the the ranks. 
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THE 

RE-MAKING 

OF 

EUROPE 



THE 

CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF THE 
POWERS 
IX 


THE DECLINE OF NAPOLEON III, 

APPROACH OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


*^HE Roman question was one of the 
^ most difficult with which Napoleon ITT. 
had to deal. The emperor had withdrawn 
his troops from Rome in September, iSfiq, 
after the. Italian Government had jdedged 
itself to remove the seat of the monarchy 
from Turin to Edorence, which promi.se 
implied a certain abandonment of claim 
to the ca})itah Rome, and neither to 
attack Rome itself nor to allow it to be 
attacked by any other Power. The Id tra- 
montanes in France were beside them- 
selves at this agreement ; they saw in it 
the withdrawal of French protection from 
the still existing fragment of the temporal 
power of the Pope, the beginning, there- 
fore, of its end ; and if they n^garded this 
end as a heavy blow to the Church, the 
Chauvinist party, headed l>y Adolj)he 
Thiers, which held the French leadershi]) 
in Euro])e to he part of the order of the 
universe, regarded a com])lete victory of 
the Italian national state as 


The French 
Chamber and 
the Pope 


an irrcvocal)le hindrance to 
that leadtM’ship on the south 


The effect of these occurrences was, on 
the Italian side, that the democratic 
Minister Rattazzi, a friend to the French, 
hojHxl for a rc'volution in Rome itself, in 
the course of which Victor Emmanuel 
might come forward, as in 1859, to restore 
ord('r. If his troo])s ocrupi(‘d Rome in 
this way, the Roman qiu'stion might he 
... , . solved very simply, without 

the ^ direct violation of the Septem- 


Popc’s Army 


her Treaty. But (laribaldi, 


side of the Al])s, just as the 
establi.shment of the German national state 
seemed to bo the end of that predominance 
on the east bank of the Rhine. 

In February, i8()f), the French Chamber 
under these two influences adopted the re- 
solution that the secular sovereignty of the 
Pope was essential for his spiritual reputa- 
tion ; and after the reversion of Venice to 
Italy Ultramontane attacks were showered 
upon Liberal conceptions in general and 
Italy in particular. The Radical Minister 
of Public Instruction, Victor Duruy, who 
brought tlie Orders which concerned them- 
selves with education under the common 
law, claimed for the state the education of 
girls, and founded national libraries of a 
Liberal character ; but he had to guard 
against the pronounced hostility of the 
Clericals, and could not prevent, in July, 
1867, temporary closure of the Kcole 
Normale,” the teachers’ training institu- 
tion, in which Liberal views were active. 


overflowing with fiery zeal, 
tore in pieces Ibis delicate weh of statecraft 
by entering tlie states of the Church in 
Se])teml)er, 1867, at tht‘ head of a hand of 
volunteers, in order to overthrow the Pope. 
WIkui Ratfazzi, on being required by 
Na])oleon III. to take (ounter measures 
in virtue of the treaty, preferred to tender 
his resignation, the ein})er()r sent an army 
from Toulon to Rome under E'ailly. 

This, togellier with the pap<Ll soldiers 
under (ieueral Hermann Kanzler, overtook 
the Gari])a 1 dians, who had immediately 
begun to retreat on Monte Rotondo, near 
Merit ana, north-east of Rome, and dealt 
them acnishinghlow', Novemlx'r 3rd. “ The 
chasse])ots have done woruhns,” F'ailly 
wrote to the king. The Frimcli army was 
now compelled to rc'main in Romt', since 
otherwise the rule of the Pojie would have 
immediately collapsed. A jxirt of Napo- 
leon’s ])Owcr was again firmly planted in 
Italy, the indignation of all o])ponents of 
the })apacy against tlie guardian of the 
Poj)e was once again unloosed, and the 
dislike of the Italians for the 
Napoleon III. prexamted the com- 

thc Guardian , I • 'a 

r n pletion ol their unity was 
of the Pope ^ . i 1 -PI 

accentuated. Ihe emperor 

vainly tried to submit the Roman question 
to the decision of a Fiirojieaii congress, 
which he j:)roposed to call for this purpose. 
No other Great Power wished to burn its 
fingers in this difficult affair. 

Napoleon, meantime, conscious that 
France, from the military point of \new, 
was far behind Prussia, had devised all 
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sorts of plans to equalise this dispropor- 
tion. The first scheme, which really 
effected some result and went to the root 
of the evil, simply aimed at the introduc- 
tion of a universal conscription after the 
Prussian model ; but the emperor encoun- 
tered in this the opposition, both of his 
generals — who for the most part were 
xk ® sufficiently prejudiced to con- 

in Fear sider a professional army as 


Militarism 


more efficient than a national 


army— and of the politicians, 
who, ]>artly out of regard for the popular 
dislike of universal military service, partly 
on political grounds, would hear nothing 
of such a measure. All Radicals shrank 
from militarism ” and every measure 
which might strengthen the monarchy. 

Thus the keen-sighted and energetic War 
Minister, Marshal Niel, was forced in the 
end, against his better judgment, to be 
content with a law which proclaimed, in 
principle, universal military service, and 
fixed its duration at nine years, but, as a 
matter of fact, at once neutralised this 
reform, since each individual had the 
admitted right to buy himself off from 
service in the line. Only the duty of 
forming part of the militia, or garde 
mobile/’ was incumbent on everyone. 
But, from considerations of economy, this 
“ garde mobile ” was allowed to exist on 
paper only, without any attempt to call 
it into existence beyond the form of 
nominating the officers ; the men were 
not organised or even called out for 
training. It thus hapi)(!ned tliat the North 
German Confederation, with 30,000,000 
souls and an annual levy of 90,000, could 
put an army of 540,000 into the held, but 
Fr ance, with 36,000,000 inhabitants, 
raised only 330,000 men. 

In armament, however, the French infan- 
try enjoyed a considerable advantage, since 
it was equipped with the Chassepot rifle, 
which had a range of 1,200 paces, compared 
with which the needle-gun, with a range of 
400 paces only, became at long 


Deadly 
Missiles of 
Warfare 


distances as useless as a stick ; 
in addition to this, the French 


weapon was superior to the 
German by reason of a smaller bore, a 
better breech, and its handiness. On the 
other hand, the North German artillery, 
whose shells only burst on striking, was 
superior to the French, whose missiles 
burst after a certain time, often difficult 
to calculate exactly, and sometimes ex- 
ploded in the air before reaching their 


mark. The mitrailleuse, on which the 
French founded great hopes, proved itself 
in 1870 to be by no means a serviceable 
weapon, and it was not considered neces- 
sary on the German side to adopt it. 

The necessity of again finding stronger 
support in the nation suggested to the 
emperor in January, 1869, the plan of 
securing the purchase and management 
by the French Eastern Railway of the 
Belgian private railways to Brussels and 
Rotterdam. In this way Belgium would 
become, first economically, and subse- 
quently ])olitically, dependent on France. 
But the Belgian Liberal government of 
Frere-Orban refused assent to the treaty 
for sale ; and since in this question they 
were tracked by their otlierwise deadly 
enemies, the Ultramontane party, this 
attempt also of the em})eror to restore 
his prestige j)roved a failure. 

Although Prussia had entirely kept 
away from any share in the whole matter, 
she was accused by several French papers 
of having instigated the Belgian Govern- 
ment to opj)osition. Even 1 he treaty with 
Baden, by which Badeners were allowed 
. . , to pass their terms of military 

ysnas service in Prussia, and Prus- 
Finances in Baden, could not suc- 


ccssfully be represented as an 
infringement dl the Treaty of Prague. 
Nevertheless, France, Austria, and Italy, 
since the summer of 1868, had vigorously 
prosecuted the negotiations for a triple 
alliance directed against Prussia. But 
Bcust was restrained by several considera- 
tions — the embarrassed condition of 
Austrian finances, the inconqiletcness of 
the army reform, the many difficulties of 
the domestic situation, the reluctance of 
10,000,000 Germans in Austria to make 
war on their compatriots, the aversion of 
Hungary to every project for restoring the 
Austrian jiredominance in Germany. 

He saw himself quite unable to undertake 
a war immediately, however much a war 
might have suited his inveterate hatred of 
Prussia. Such a war, according to his 
view, ought to arise frqm a non-German 
cause, some collision of Austria and 
Russia in the East, when Prussia would go 
over to the Russian side, and thus any 
appearance of the war being waged 
against German union would be avoided ; 
otherwise, war was the best method of 
effecting an immediate reconciliation be- 
tveen North and South. A war against 
German unity was unacceptable to the 
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“ National 
Ministry ” 
Dissolved 


Italians also, since in all probability it 
would have been followed by a war against 
their own unity, and this they did not wish 
to see destroyed, but completed ; and 
probably a portion of the Conservative 
party would only have been induced to 
fight against Prussia by the surrender of 
Rome. But the emperor, who did not 
venture to inflict a further wound upon 
the susceptibilities of his Catholic subjects, 
could not in any case fulfil this condition ; 
and the majority of the Italians stood on 
the side of the Ministers, who declared to 
King Victor Emmanuel in July, iSbc), that 
they could not be ])arties to obliterating 
the events of the year i8t)6. 

Light is thrown on the situation by the 
anxiety of Beust lest Naj)oleon should not 
be j)laying an honourable game, but in the 
last instance, if Prussia, intimidated by the 
Triple Alliance, was inclined toconcessiems. 
should make an agreement 
with Prussia at the cost of 
Austria. Since the negotia- 
tions thus met insuperable 
difficulties eva^rywhere, their 
continuance was, in Septem- 
ber, i86q, indefinitely post- 
l)oned, to use Na])ol eon’s 
words to Francis Josej)h. No 
terms, according to Beust ’s 
statements, had yet been 
signed, but a verbal agree- 
ment had been made on tliree 
points : (i) That the aim of 
the alliance, if eveir it was 
concluded, should l)e ]'>rotec- 

anrl • i 7\ advancement of education by 

lion and ])l <ICC , \Z) lliat me founding of national libraries. 

parties should su})])ort each 
other in all negotiations between the 
Creat Powins ; and (3) that Austria, in a 
war between France and Prussia should 
remain at least neutral. 

At the moment when these negotiations 
had come to a standstill a great change 
had taken place in the internal affairs of 
France. At the new elections to the legis- 
_ lative body on May 23rd, 

l86(), a great shrinkage of the 

in Vrance Votes was apparent ; 

while the opjiosition in 1857 
had received only 810,000, and in 1863 
had reached 1,800,000, it now swelled 
to 3,300,000, and the figures of the Govern- 
ment party receded from 5,300,000 in the 
year 1863 to 4,600,000. Ollivier's “ Third 
Party obtained 130 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and, combined with the forty 
votes of the Republican Left, formed a 



VICTOR 
Historian and 


became Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France, and did nmeh for 


I photoLjr.ipli 


majority against the followers of Rouher. 
Napoleon III. need not have regarded the 
result of the elections as a sign of popular 
hostility to himself ; even the Third 
party was imjierialist. But the result 
was bound to endanger his jiosition if he 
declared his agreement with Rouher and 
the “Arcadians.” He therefore veered 
round, dissolved the “ National 
Ministry” on July T7th — 
Rouher was compensated by 
the presidency in the Senate, 
which, on August 2nd, in a solemn session, 
acce])ted the scheme of reform settled by 
the Cabinet — and submitted on vSeptcinber 
6th, i86p, com])rehensive constitutional 
reforms to the approval of the Senate. 
By these, the legislative" body acquired 
the rights of electing all its oflicials, of 
initiating legislation, of demanding in- 
quiries. and of a])proj)riating the sup])hes 
it voted to S])ccific 
branches of thei)ubhc service, 
Altliough the constitutional 
res])onsil)ility of the emperor 
himself was not given iqn yet 
the ])rincij)le ol ministerial 
responsibility wiis introduced, 
and provision made for tlie 
impeachment of Ministers 
before the Senate. The em- 
peror himself, when sjieaking 
to the Italian ambassador, 
Constantin Nigra, character- 
ised the scope of these 
reforms as follows ; “1 had 

the choice between war and 
])ersonal rule on one side, and 
])ea('(‘ with liberal reforms on 
the otlier side. I decided for the latter.” 
Tlie circumstance that his ex|ierienced 
War Ministei', Niel, died on August 14th, 
i8()(), had at first the effeiT of making 
every warlike ex])edition seem doubly 
hazardous ; it was destined to be seen 
that his successor, Marshal Leboeuf, 
possessed neither the experience nor the 
foresight of Nieh 

The emperor summoned on J anuary 2nd, 
1870, the Ministry, which, in virtue of 
the clecree of the .Senate, was to undertake 
the responsible conduct of busine^ss. Its 
liead was Emile Ollivier, who became 
Minister of Justice and Public Worship ; 
Count Darn, a clever and cautious man of 
marked personality, received the Foreign 
Office ; the Home Office went to Chevan- 
dier de Valdrome, the Finances to Buffet. 
But since the Left demanded that the 
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Chamber sliould receive tlie right of co- 
operating in any future alteration of the 
constitution, as otherwise 
a resolution of the Senate ^ 

might recall one day what ' - 

it had granted the i 
previous day, tl le emperor i 
without demur submitted 1 
the constitutional changes 1 
to a plebiscite on the 1 
ground that the nation 1 
had in his time, in 1852, i 
apju'oved the constitu- B 
tion of tlie em])ire, and f 
had therefore a claim to ^ 
say if this constitution 
was to be altered. The 
question i)ut to the 
people was whether it 
approved of the decree of , 
the Senate on Sej)lember 
Oth, 1869, and whether it ‘ 
wished by this means to 
iadiitatc the future At the h.Jd^f^he 
transmission of the crown Napoleon III. at the 




EMILE OLLIVIER 


lacj'itatc the tutu re the head of the Ministry summoned by powcr might be luafl 

transmission of the crown Napoleon III, at the beginning: of 1H70 was unlimited tliroilLdl th 

I'-nm pnu^f*rrir frt Lie OUivier, apinst whom the accusation , . r 

KOm me Cniperol to lllS has been made that “ with a light heart ” he ])rocIamation‘ of til 

son. The answ^er of Po]/e’s infallibility i 

75350,142 electors was in - ’ ' ' '' '■ ■ 

the athrmative, that of 
7 ,53^,825 in the negative ; 
in the army, which w'as 
also allowed to vote, 

285.000 answered “Yes," 

48.000 “ No." Although 

op]K)sition was consider- 
al)le, yet it w^as s])lit U[) 
into an Absolutist ])ait, 
for wliicli the decree of 
the Senate went much 
too far, and a Hcjniblican, 
for which the decree did 
not go far enough, since 
it not only allowed the 
Empire to stand, but even ^ 

assisted Najioleon to con- ** 

soli date his powan’. 

Against this divided 
oj>j)osition the majority, 
which in any case was five 
times as large, showed to | 
prodigious advantage, ; 

and the emperor was . Darn fared ' no bette 

justified in seeing in the the dug de gramont witli his warnings ; hi 

plebiscite of May 8th, Soon after the formation of the Ministry in own Collcnmio Ollivipr 
. Count Daru resigned his seat at the , , C^UlViei 



an important change by the substitution 
of the Due de Gramont for Daru. The 
latter had two motives 
' ' ‘ /f’G for resignation. In the 
. , . . r place he had not been 

able to carry his point 
that the emperor alone 
was not entitled to order 
any future plebiscites, but 
that the legislative body 
jmust also l)e first heard 
in the matter. Secondly, 
Daru was ^ much con- 
cerned about the Vatican 
Council, which Pius IX. 
had oj)ened in Home on 
December 8th, 1869, in 
order that, at the very 
moment when the leni- 
})oral ])owa'r of the ])a])acy 
was diminished and even 
threatened wath eoni})lete 
LiviER destruction, the s[)iritual 

listry summoned by powcr might be made 

ginning of 1H70 was unlimited througli the 

hom the accusation , . y 

th a light heart ” he ])ro(iamation- of the 

Germany.” pope’s infallibility in 

I matters of faith and 

J morals. The I 3 avanan 

Prime Minister faced, as 
far back as Aj)nl ()th, 1869, 
the serious danger which 
tlircatened the indepeu- 
dence of states if this 
doctrine of the paj)al in- 
fallibility w’ere received, 
and called upon all states 
which had Catholic sub- 
jects to ado})t a common 
policy towards the pa])al 
claim ; l)ut for various 
reasons he only found 
su])])()rt in Russia, wliich 
forbade its Catholic 
])isho])s to attend the 
Council, and he was 
deteated by the ultra- 
montane and particu 
larist majority of the 
Bavarian Landtag on 
W February 15th, 1870. 

* Daru fared no better 

GRAMONT with liis Warnings ; his 


1870, a strong proof of the Forcigi^ Office, ^and*^ 
confidence of quite five- Gramont, w 

sixths of the French in in„u .. 

his person, in his dynasty and his rule. 
Soon afterwards the Ministry underwent 


Foreign Office, and was succeeded by the clcclarcd that the in- 

fallibility afteclcd Only 
• t-ifraph the internal administra- 

tion of the Church and did not concern 
the State — as if the Church on her side 
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would recognise any spliore of human corn])lcted for one or two years, and 
action as entirely belonging to tlie Slate ! — emphasised the necessity that, since 
and put him off with the dubious assur- Austria required six weeks to mobilise, 
ances of the |)apal Secretary of State, France should strike the first blow alone, 
Count Giacomo Antonelli : “ In theory at any rate in the s})ring, in order that the 

we soar as higli as Gregory VIl., and Prussians might be settled with before 
Innocent III. ; in jaaetice we are yielding autumn came with cold, long nights and 
and patient.” No eltect was ])roduced by l)efore Russia could interfere. A council 
the warnings ol the noble Montalembtai, f k which Naj^oleon held 

once so extolled by the IhtramontaTies. EhT eror^s Miiy 17th declared that 

He blamed th(‘ o]>i)ression of the Stat(G)y ^*'^ 1 *^*'* .. the demand that loanee 
the Church no less t han that of the Churcli ounci make the efi(jrt 

by the vState,, “\Vc ought,” he said, “to single-handed c'ould not be entertained, 
stem in time tlu' stream of flat tery, d('(.eit, (hmeral l,ebrun, who was then sent to 
and sca'vility which thrtaitens to Hood the Vienna, did not find Francis j ose ph inclined 
Church.” He died bedore his warning to waiv(' the demand which Prince Albert 
cry was justified by events, and Dam’s had made. Tlu' Austrian cmpiMor held it 
successor, Gramont, was a thorough- to be essential, not merely from the 
going Ultramontaiu' who, ah such, hatc'd military but also from the political 
heretical Prussia. I he ])(‘a('e ol lun(>p(' standpoint, since if h(‘ de('lared war simul- 
seemed, on June joth, nS^o. teineously with France, the 

to b(‘ al)Solutt'ly assured; • Prussians would make' full use 


Ollivier could declare' in the 
Chamber that no disturbance 
threateiu'd it from any 
cpiarter, and la'lxeiif. the V'ar 
Minister, proposc;d to (.‘iilist 
in the army loi‘ icSji only 
()0,oo() instead ol too, 000 
recruits. The deput les ol the 
Left coimnitted t lic'iiiselvc's 
to th(‘ statc'UU'iit that tlie 
40, 000, 000 Germans who had 
united undt'r the' U'adershil) 
of Prussia were no nu'iiace to 
France, and ()lli\'ier hiinsc'll 
can almost bc' describc'd as a 
friend of Geiinaii unit}’. 
Archduke Albert ol Austria, 
howcN’cr, had x'isited Ikn is in 



ARCHDUKE ALBERT 


As field-marshal he commanded in 
Italy, and afterwards reorganised 
tlie Austrian army. Foreseeing the 
Franco-German war, he advised 
France to strike the first blow. 


ol tlu' “ new German idea ” 
and sweep the South with 
it. He would have to wait 
lor tlu' course' ol the war, and 
1 lie'll, when the I'reiu'h had 
advanced intoSoiit h (lermany 
and were wt'leomed as libe- 
rators from the Ihaissian 
yoke', 1 k' would taki' tlu‘o})])or- 
tunity and join in the' war. 
The course' ol e'\’ciits in 
South Germany gave France 
re)om to hope' tor a change in 
]>opular opinion. In Bavaria, 
Hohenlohe liad hee'ii turned 
out in Fe'hruary, anei had 
he'cii re'])laced liy Count Otto 
Brav-Sleinhurg, a, staunch 


April, ICS70, on the j)re'tcxt of an edue atioiial Particularist . In Wiirtemberg the most 
jeairney to the south ol France, and, in inveterate* De'inoe'iats gave enit the watch- 
vdew of the' possible admission ol Badeii vvead : “ Fre'iicli rat her tlian Prussian,” and 
to the North Cierniaii Conleeieratioii. had a mass ])elition, which rece'ived 150,000 
spoken of the ne'ex'ssily ot common signatures, demaneled the introeluction e)l 
measures for the*, ohservaiice ol the 'rreaty a militia army on the'. Swiss mexlel. 


of Prague. 

Wftr Plans 
of Archduke 
Albert 


He unfoldeel, in this eoniiec- 
tiori, the plan that if war 
hee'ame' nee'e'ssary, a French 
army should j)ush on ])asl 
Stuttgart to Niire'mlH'rg, 111 


order to unite there with the Italians, wlu) 


King Charles replied in March, 1S70, hy 
the dismissal ot Ge'.ssler, Minister of the 
Inteiior, who was accused of weakness, 
anel hy summeming Suckow' to the*, War 
Ministiy, The latter declared his readi- 
iK'ss to make a reduction in the war 


would advance by way of Munich, and 
with the Austrians, who would come from 
Bohemia; they would then fight the 
Prussians in the region of ]a'.i])zig. The 
archduke was theicdore playing with 
fire ; but he declared tliat the transforma- 
tion of the Austrian army would not be 


Budget ~ a ste[) to which liis predecessor, 
Wagner, had not consented hut in 
other lespects to maintain the army 
organisation on the Piussian system, 
whicli had only been introduced in 1868. 
A keen-siglitcd Fiench observer, the 
military pienqiotentiary, Colonel Stoffel, 
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himself warned the Emperor Napoleon 
against overestimating the Particularist 
forces. In any case, it was very 
dubious whether the French could and 
would fulfil the conditions on which 
Austria made its co-operation dej)end — 
in the event, that is, of its being forced 
into war by the breach of the Treaty of 
Prague, which it 
postulated as the 
preliminary condition 
for any military 
action. The impres- 
sion thus won ground 
even there, tliat, in 
spite of the tension in 
the European situa- 
tion, in s]ht(‘ of the 
oassions and ])ersonal 
influences which were j 
making towards a j 
war, the maintenance ! 
of })eace, lor the year 
1870 at least, still 
seemed i)robable at 
the beginning of J iily. 

I'he go\'ernment of 
Queen Isabella IT. of 
S])ain had long fallen 
into comi)lete dis- 
rejnite owing to the 
unworthy character 
of the. (jut'tai, who 
had oi)enly broken 

her marriage* vows. Isabella ii., ( 
Since Isabella aban- Under the rule of this que 
doned herself entirely fell into disrepute owing to 
. . /at last, in 1K(>S, she was e: 

to the leattionaiy Jjj favour of her son, Alfc 

party, the Liberals 

rose, under the leadershij) of Francisco 
Serrano and Juan Prim, on St‘])tember 
20th, i8()8. After the defeat of the royal 
army at the bridge of Alcolea on the 
(iuadalquivir, in which the commander- 
in-chief , ( idler al Pavia, was severely 

wounded on September 281h, the qut'cn, 
who was just then staying at the seaside 
watering-place, San Sebastian, was obliged 
to fly, with her family and her “inteii- 
dant/' Carlos Marfori, to I'rance. 

The idea which the bigoted queen had 
still h( in entertaining of sending Spanish 
troops ;o Rome in ])lace of the French 
was thus destroyed. I'he victorious 
Liberals did not contemjilate relieving 
the Emperor of France from the burden 
of protecting tlie Pojie. I'hey held 
fast to the monarchy, nevertheless ; and 
as all attempts to obtain as king 




either Duke Thomas of Genoa, the 
nephew of the King of Italy, who was 
still a minor, or the clever Ferdinand of 
Coburg-(iotha. the titular King of Por- 
tugal, a widower since 1853, were abortive, 
they offered the throne to the latter’s 
son-in-law, the hereditary Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern-Sigrriaringen, born in 1835, 
who was a Catholic, 
ha])pily married, the 
father of sons, an 
upright and energetic 
man in the ])rime of 
life. During i8()q, 
the jiroposal was laid 
jirivately before the 
liereditary jirince 
hims(*lf and his father, 
the i(*igniiig prince, 
('harles Anthony : but 
it reci'ixed a refusal, 
iiict' the undei taking 
a])])eared far too rash. 
The state of aftaiis 
was not altered until 
a new attt'mjH was 
made, in Fel)niarw 
1870. Safizar. tla* 
])re\'i(.)us (*missarv, 
was n< \v sent with 
letteis of Prim’s to 
the j) r i n (' e . the 
heia'dilary ])iiiice. 
King Whlliam, and 
ISABELLA II., QUEEN OF SPAIN Hisiuarck. Lie went 

Under the rule of this queen the government of Spain first to Hel lill. King 
fell into disrepute owing to her unworthy character, and \Yith;oU thoiL’llt the 
at last, in ISOs, she was expelled to France, abdicating ^ ‘ \ i ' 

in favour of her son, Alfonso XII. She died in lUOL SilOlUO llOl oe 

accept t‘d ; but ht^ 
rt'cognised tliat, according to tlu' family 
laws apj^lying to the whole House ot 
Hohenzollern. he had, as head of the 
house, no right of prohibition in this case. 
Bismarck beliavt'd differently. He did 
not, indeed, promise himsell any direct 
military assistance from Spam if a Hohen- 
zoll(‘rn wore the Spanish ('rown, but closer 
friendly relations between the 
Vacant countries, and, as a result, 

a strengthening of the position 
o pain (jermany by “ one it not 
two army corps,” and more esjiecially 
by improved commercial intercourse. He 
therefore advised the hereditary prince 
” to abandon all scruples and to accept the 
candidature in the interest of (jermany.” 

But the prince could not even 
yet make uj) his mind. It was only 
natural to consider the effect of such a 


Vacant 
Throne 
of Spain 
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candidature on France. Robert von 
Keudell, one of Bismarck’s trusted 
followers, ('X})ressly stales that Bismaix'k 
did not foresee any danger of an out- 
break of war on this giound. sinc(‘ Napo- 
leon would sooner sc(i the llohen/ollern 
in Madrid tlian either Isabella’s l)r()ther-in- 
law, the Duke of Mont])ensic'r of the 

, , Houst' of ( liieans, or a republic. 
Bismarck s v- i i i i i 

i\apok‘on also, wlio had l)t‘en 

j *. informed of the inattin* l)y 

n pain (^l^arles Ant hoiiy in the autumn 
of i8()(p had said neither “ yes ” nor “ no,” 
and tlunefore siH'ined to raise no objeetion. 

A renewed inquiry in Baris itself was 
impossible, since IM im had urgently begged 
lor secrecy in the matt(‘r, in ordc'r that it 
might not lie at oiue frustrated by the 
(diorts of the ( )])posit itm. And, again, 
the House of Sigmaringen was so closely 
coniKH'ted with tlu' Bona()artes by C'hailes 
Anthony’s motiier, a Muiat. and his wile, 
a Ik'auliarnais, that the possibility was 
not c‘X('luded that Najioleon III. would 
actually consent. Ibsmarck now secretly 
sent to Spam two timsty agents, Bmdier 
and V’ersen, who brought back sat isfa('tory 
news : but all this was doin' in a jiersonal 
and j)ri\'ate way. and the Prussian ( lovern- 
iiK'iit was not im])licated, I'inally, in 
i>i(k*r to escape' Irom the candidatuie of 
tlu' Dukt' of 
Mont j ) e n s i e i* , 
w 1 1 1 c* 1 1 w' a s 
nat urall y uii- 
])alalal)le to the 
Sjeanish authori- 
ties, Sahizar was 
onct‘ more* sent 
to Sigmariugem 
at the bc'giuuing 
of June, 1870, 
and this time 
rt'ceived the con- 
sent of (diaries 
Anthony and of 
Leojxjfd. A 
great moment 
seemed to have 
arrived for tlie 
House of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmavingen, and I.eopold felt it 
a heavy resjionsibility to witlidraw from 
a peojde ” which, after a long period of 
weakness, was making manly efforts to 
raise its national civilisation to a higher 
))lane ” ; that is to say, to free itself from 
the dominion of the Ultramontanes. Tlic 
candidature of Leopold was thereu])on 


officially proclaimed in Madrid on July 
4th, and the Cortes was summoned foi 
July 2oth to elect a king. 

Throughout the whole affair the })oint 
at issue was a matter which in the first 
instance was a com[)le|ely jirivate concern 
of the Spanish nation. The Spaniards 
could clearly elect any jicrson they wished 
to be king, and if they looked for such a 
person among the scions of sovereign or 
formerly sovc'reign houses, all that could 
he d(‘inanded was that the elected king 
should renounce all hereditary right to 
another throiu', in ordt'r that h union of 
th(' Spanish with auoth.er monarchy, and 
the consequent danger to the balance ol 
povvc'r in Lurojie, might be avoidt'd for 
all tiiiK* to comi',. In tlu^ case in peknt no 
such renunciation was necessaiy, since 
the Swabian line of the Hohen/ollerns 
possessed no hereditary rights, and the 
iierc'ditary ]nince, Le.o])old, accordingly 
could not bt' calkal a Piussian })rmce. 

l'h(* Prussian (Government, therefore, as 
such took alisolutely noshare in tlu' (pu'stion 
since it could claim no right to influence 
the decision ; the king, the ('rown ])rince, 
and Ibsmarck liad given their ojiinion 
merely as })nvat(' individuals. Xeviaihe 
k'ss tilt' official news of the* j)ro])osed can- 
didature of Leopold tell likt* a t hunderliolt 
on Paris, and 
(iiamoiil was at 
once convinced 
that he had once 
more to do with 
a d I a 1 ) o 1 i c a 1 
stratagem of Bis- 
marck’s against 
the interests and 
honour of France. 
Although the 
French rejue- 
sentative in 
M a d r i d tele- 
gra])hed that 
Prim declared 
every charge 
against Bismarck 
to be groundless, 
and asseverated 
that the candidature wars the exclusive work 
of the Spanish nation, (Gramont allow'ed a 
question to be asked him on the point, 
in the legislative body, on July ()tli. 
In answ^er, he explained defiantly tliat 
France, with all respect for the wishes of 
the Spanish nation, would not allow a 
foreign Pow'er to ])lace one of its princes 
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on tlie Ihfone of Charles V., and thus 
distiirl) llie e(]uilibrium of Europe, (iia- 
inont’s lanj^uaf;e . ins])ired a general fear 
of a])proaching war, which liis furtlier 
proc edure conhrmc^d. He ordered Count 
Benedetti, who was taking the' cur(‘ in 
Wildbad, to put the request before King 
William in Ems that, since he had 

- allowed Leo])()l(rs candidature 

Ke^tions m„rtihed I'rance, he 

of Germany , , . , 

. « . would now im])ress upon the 

an pain ^ 

his assent' Ihit the king obviously 
could not b(‘ })ersu acted to do that ; 
what, according to the family laws, lu^ 
camld not have sanctioneef, he was also 
unable' to forbid, esjX'cially after (jiarnont ’s 
l.ehaviouron July t)th. He sent, howc'vc'r. 
an intimation to vSigmaringcai that he 

would j)ersonally have' no c)biectioii to any 
renunciation which the i)rince might 
choose to make. Faced by thc‘ dangca 
of ])lunging (iermany and Spain into war 
if he ])ersevered in his candidature. 
Eeo])old actually withdrew from his cam 
didature on July I2th. 

King William sent the* telegram of the 
“ Kdlnislu‘ Zc'itung,” which contaiiu'd this 
news, by the hand ol his adjutant Ihince 
Anton Kadziwill, to the Frcaich ambassador 
on the; prornenae'e at Ems on the morning 
of July ijth. The king considered tlie 
incident closed, and that was the view ot 
tlie whole world, as it was the wish ot 
Napoleon and ()lli\aer. (iramont thought 
differently ; he insisted that tlie king 
must be brought into the affair, and 
theiefore ])ledge himself never to grant 
his ajijiroval should the candidatuie be* 
renewed. Ifenedetti .eceivc'd te‘le‘graphic 
orders f;om his superior to tell tlie king 
this on that very morning ot July ijth. 

He (hd So, and met with a re*fusal. but 
re])eated it and “ at last ve*ry ])rc'ssingly,” 
as the king tc'legrapheal to Jhsmarck at 
Berlin : so that the king finally, in ordei 
to get riel of hini, se*nl him a message by 
his aidc'-de-camp to the* effe'eU 
that he had no further coim 


Audacious 
Behaviour of 
the French 


municatioiis to make to him. 
The king left it to Ifismarck’s 
discretion whether he would or would not 
communicate at once this new demand of 
Beneaietti’s and its rejection to the* North 
(lerman ambassadors among foreign 
Pow'crs and to the Press. lEit he distinctly 
did not command thiscommunication to he* 
made. Bismarck, who had returned from 
Varzin in deej) distress at the king’s hmg- 
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suffering [latience towards the French, 
conferrc'd w'ith Koon and Moltke in Berlin 
and was resolved to remain Minister no 
longer unlc.*ss some satisfaction was 
obtained for the audacious Ijchaviour of 
the Erench ; and he deserves all credit for 
having never flinched for a moment. To 
force a war, which he regarded as a 
terrible calamity, if Keiidell may be 
be*lie‘ved, and as likely to be the first in a 
long seri(.*s of racial conflicts, was a policy 
which Ihsmarck would nev er liave adopted 
merely for the sake of hastening that union 
between North and South which was 
certain to come sooiu'r or later. 

But now, when the war was forced u])on 
liim, when it could not he avoided without 
ihe “ cankering sore ” of a deep humiliation 
to a peoj)U' just struggling into national 
life*, he knew no scru])U'S. and no hesita- 
tion. At elevi'ii o’clock at night, on 
July ijth. the* celebiatrd telegram from 
Ems was sent to the* editor of the se.mi- 
oflu'ial ’* Nordde'utsche Allgeini'ine* Zei- 
tung ” anel to tlu* embassies, 'flu* message 
ie‘j)iodu('t‘d verbatim the teU*gram, com- 
])osed l)y Aln'ke'in which tie* king had sent 
, to Ihsmaia'k Irom luns, with 
ermany s omission of any irrelevant 

nialt(*r, and ran as follovv's: 
to France , , . i 1 

Aft(*r the news ot tlie re'Signa- 

tion of Pi ince Hohcn/ollern had been offici- 
ally communicated to the* ini])erial French 
(h)vernm('nt by tlu'iMsyal S])anish (lovcrn- 
m(*nt, the Fiench ambassador in Ems 
further leepu'ste'd His !\la)e*sty the king to 
authorise* liim to telegraiih to Ikiris that 
Ins Maje'sty ph'dged himself for the futun? 
ni'X'er te) give* his assi'iit if the Hohen- 
zollerns should renew tlu'ir candiela- 
lure. His Majesty tlK*ri*u])on de'ediiu'd to 
grant another aurlii'uci* to tlu* French 
.tnibassador, and informeul the* latter 
Ihrough his aiele-de-camp that His Majesty 
had no further comnmnicatiein to make 
to tlu* ambassador.” 

This teh'gram, whi('h was known 
tlu'oughout (Iermany on July 14th, 
(*vokeel on all sides the* deepest satisfaedion 
that a, ch'ar and well-merited re'buff had 
be'cn given to hhench ])resumj)tion ; and 
this satisfaction was increased wdien it was 
k'arnt that (Iramont had made a further 
de*mand of t he ambassador, Bare)n Karl von 
Werther, in Paris, nanu'ly, that the King 
of Prussia slioulel write* a letter to the 
Emjieror Naj)ole*on, in which he should 
de*clart^ that he had no intention of 
insulting France when he agreed to the 
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candidature of Leopold. The telegram 
from Ems in no way compelled the war ; 
that was rather done by tlu' French 
arrogance towards (Germany; it was as 
Strauss wrote to Renan : “ We are fighting 
again with Louis XIV.” 

Th^i acerbity of King William’s refusal 
to pledge liimself i)ermanently was hilly 
felt in Paris ; but the fact could not be 
disguised that, in view of the withdrawal 
of a candidature described by Franci^ as 
unendurable, no one in Euro])e would 
approve of the conduct of the Imperial 
riovernment if it declared itself dissatisfied. 
Tlie majority, therefore, of the Ministers 
rejected Gramont’s demand that the 
reservT-S should be called out ; it was left 
to (iramont to ])nt up with this reprimand 
for his officious procedure, or to resign. 

This was in tlu‘ morning c)f July 14th. 
The emperoi’ himself also was for j)eace, 
since he knew the military strength of the 
Germans, and considered the jircdext for 
the war ina})|)roj)riate. h^ven tlie Empress 
Eugenie seems to have beem uniustly 
accused of having urged on th(‘ war from 
hatred of heretical Germany, and from 
^ anxiety as to lu‘r son’s i>ros]H‘cts. 

p let the leehng in the ( abinet 

f Council veered round in tlu* 

at night tlie lasoluiion to mobilise was 
taken ; the British amliassador, i.ord 
Lyons, aptly suggested tlie reason in tlu' 
following words : “ The agitation in th(‘ 
army and in the nation was so strong that 
no government which advocated ]>eac(‘ 
could remain in officer” 

The enpieror, his heart full of evil fore*- 
bodings, yielded to this tide of ])nblic 
ojhnion ; Ollivier and the entire Ministry 
'"ould not resist it. On the ])Iea of a freshly 
arrived telegram, which in s])it(‘ of tlu* 
wishes of the Opposition was not prodiu tMl 
— it cannot have beam the telegram from 
Ems, which was already known a motion 
was brought forward on July 15th in th(‘ 
legislative body for tin; calling out of the 
Garde Mobile and for the grant of sixty- 
six millions for the army and the fleet ; 
after a stt'^ iny discussion it was carried by 
245 votes against 10 votes of the Extreme 
Left. The French nation had forced its 
government into war ; its representatives 
almost unanimously approved. 

The official declaration of war against 
Prussia by Najioleon was announced in 
Berlin by the charge d’affaires, Georgias 
Le Sourd, on J uly 19th. The situation had 


dcvelo]ied with such rajudity, through 
(iramont’s impetuosity and Ifenedetti’s 
mission to Ems, that this declaration of 
war is the only official document which 
came to thi' Prussian (iovernment from 
Paris. To judge by the official records, 
the war seems to have commenced like a 
pistol-shot, whereas, in reality, it wars due 
„ _ to causes stretching back 

ow^ ermany centuries. The re- 

lations of the Gtu'inan and 

the Challenge 

had been steadily changing since 1552, to 
the disadvantage of the former, were 
destined to b(‘ de'fmitely readjustt'd by the 
war, and the absolute indeiiendence of 
Germany from tlu' ” ])rej)onderance ” of 
France was to be once for all established. 

Tlie whok‘ of (iennany felt at oma* that 
this was so. The declaialion of war was 
like the strokt' of a magician’s wand in its 
efha't u]ion the internal feuds and racial 
animosilii‘S liy which the German nation 
had iieen hitlierto divided. I'hey varnished, 
and, with them, the mistaken hope of 
]'ranc(‘ that now, as on so many former 
occasions, (ha niany might be dtdeatc d wit h 
the lK‘lp of Gi'rmans. The sjiokesmen of 
the ant i -Prussian jiarty in tin* South 
remained as jierverse and obstinatt‘ as 
('V(M' ; but they no longer had behind tluun 
th(‘ masses, who, at the moment when the 
national honour and security seemed 
menaced, obeyial the call of patriotism with 
a gratifying (hdermination, and lelt that, 
not iiKMely by virtue of the tiaxities to 
W’ hydi tlu'v had sworn, but also by virtue 
of unwiitteii rigid, tli(‘ cause* of (jcrmany 
was to be found in the ('amj) of Prussia. 

When tlu* king li'a\H*lled, on July 15th, 
iroin fans via. Cobh*!!/, to jii'ilin, his 
jounu'y became a triumphal jirogress 
Ihrougli Geiniany. Being informed at the 
Fu'iiin railway station of the rt*solutions of 
the French ('hambers, he decided to 
mobilise the whole Northern army, and 
not mer(*ly some* army corps, as he had 

w L.«* • originally intended. He fixed 

Mobilising 

- « ])rei)arations to be com])leted. 

of Germany Vi b 1 t • it 

Ihat same day King Lewis 11 . 

of Bavai'ia, since the casus fcedcris had 
occurri'd and Ikivaria, by the treaty, had 
to furnish helj), ordered the Bavarian army 
to be j)ut on a war footing. On J uly 17th, 
the same order was given by King Charles I. 
of Wurtemberg, who had hastened back 
from vSt. Moritz to Stuttgart. The North 
German Reichstag assemlded on J uly 19th. 
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It was greeted with a speech from the 
throne, which in its dignified strength and 
simplicity is a model of patriotic eloquence 
such as could only flow from the classic 
pen of Bismarck. ‘‘ If Germany silently 
endured in piast centuries the violation of 
her rights and her honour, she only endured 
it because in her distraction she did not 
know her strength. . . . 


Bismarck s ^ji^n her armour shows 

Historic 

Declaration 


no flaw to the enemy, she 


possesses the will and the ])ower 
to resist the renewed violence of the 
French. . . . God will be with us as 

with our fathers.” The Reichstag unani- 
mously, except for the two Social 
Democrats, granted £18,000,000 for the 
conduct of the war ; the South German 
Landtags did the same. The enthusiastic 
self-devotion with which the German 
nation, excepting naturally the Guclf legion 
and the great flnancial houses, which evam 
at this epoch-making moment thought only 
of themselves, rose up in every district to 
fight for honour, freedom, and unity, was, 
in one respect, more remarkabh' than that 
which the great days of iSi >> had brought 
to light ; for the first time in German 
history Germany aros(‘ as a united whole. 

While the armies were collecting, Ifis- 
marck j)ublisluxl in ” The Times ” th(‘ offer 
which France had mad(; him through 
Bemedetti in August, i8()(), j)rop()sing an 
offensive and dthensive alliance between 
Prussia and France ; by it Luxemburg and 
Belgium were to be assigned to France, 
which in redurn would allow Prussia a fr(‘e 
hand in Germany. The British ex-M inistei , 
Lord Malnu'sbury, called this scheme 
a ” detestable document,” because it 
furnished, in spite of Benedetti’s em- 
barrassed attem])ls at denial, a proof that 
the French Government had i)een ])re- 
pared to annihilate its neighbours, who 
were only })rotected by tlie law of iiations, 
without any just claim. It was solely due 
to Prussia’s sense of justice and astuteness 
w 1*^ Napoleon’s pinpose was 

Neu^trahty successfully accomplished, 

of European revelations contributed 

owers their share to the result that 
no arm was raised in Europe for France. 
Great Britain at once declared her neu- 
trality, and British merchants derived 
large profits from the war by supplying 
coal and munitions of war to the French. 
Russia was favourably disj>osed to 
Prussia ; it feared that an insurrection of 
the Poles might break out on any advance 
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of the French to Berlin, and hoped to 
obtain du’dng the war an opportunity to 
cancel the Treaty of Paris of 1856. In 
Italy King Victor Emmanuel was indeed 
personally inclined to support the French, 
on whose side he had fought in 1855 
and 1850 ; but his Ministers were opposed 
to a war which was waged against the 
growing unity of Germany. Any hin- 
drance to this growth must signify a defeat 
of the principle of nationality, and thus 
become dangerous to the unity of Italy. 
The lowest price at which Italy could be 
won was in any case the surrender of Rome ; 
but Na])oleon HI. stood in awe of the 
clerical party, and could not make up his 
mind to a stej^ which would incense them. 

The policy of Austria was at least trans- 
parent. She intended to com})lete her 
j)reparati()ns lor war under the cloak of 
neutiality, without exposing herself to a 
premature atbu'k from the side of Russia. 
The ra})i(lity with which the French army 
was crushed, however, by the Germans 
soon stifled any wish to take part in the 
war which had be(m felt at Vienna. 

On the eve of the declaration of war, on 


The Papal 
Dogma of 
Infallibility 


July 1 8th, an event involving grave issues 
occurred at Rome. The Vati- 
can C'ouncil, assembled since 
December 8th, i8bq, was ojv 
pressed from the o\itset by the 
sens(‘ of an inevitable destiny. Tin? 
()])})osition reckoned some 150 bishops 
and abbots. But it was out-voted in 
the ratio of three to one by the sup])orters 
of infallibility, and wiis itself divided, 
since one ])art alone was opposed to tlu* 
dogma itself, the otlun* ])art only did 
not wish to s(‘e it proclaimed just then. 
Besides this the* ])a])al ])leni)>otentiaries 
conducted the jirocecalings in such a way 
as to ])reclude any notion of freedom in 
the exjiression of ojiinions or in voting. 
After a trial vote of July 13th had shown 
the result that 451 ayes and 88 noes were 
recorded, and a deputation of the OjijKisi- 
tion to the Pope had jiroduced no effect, 
most of the Opposition left Rome. 

Thus, on July i8th, 1870, amid the 
crashes of a terrible storm which 
shrouded the council hall in darkness, 
the dogma was accepted, by 533 votes 
against two, that the Pope of Rome, 
wlien he speaks ex cathedra to settle 
some ])oint of faith and morals, is in- 
fallible, and that such decisions are in 
themselves unalterable even by the 
common consent of the Churcli. 





THE FRENCH SOEHIERS’ UNREALISED DREAM OF VICTORY 





THE DOWNFALL OF THE SECOND 
FRENCH EMPIRE 

AND THE FOUNDING OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

IT was to be (‘X|H‘cle(l, from the 'ra])i(lily was clix'icled into two torees, oiu‘ oi 200,000 
* with wliich France had broimht on the men undcM' Marshal Ihizaine in Metz, and 


outbreak of the war, that slie wovdd have 
the start of the (iermansin its piejiarations, 
and would bring tlie war as soon as })ossil')le 
into Germany. Lelxeiif, the Minister of 
War, certainiy used the phrase, “We are 
al)Solutely ready to the last gaitt‘rd)utton,” 
and possibly the ('m])eror ho])ed to ])reak 
tlic spiiit ot Pi’Lissia by raj)i(l blous, and 
then to ineor])orat(‘ Ih'lgium. l>ut it was 
soon shown tliat France was not icxidy. 

“There was a deficiency,” so the I'rench 
historian. Al t hurCluKiuet says, “ in money, 
in food, in camp-ktTtles. (ooking utensils, 
tents, harness, medic im'. stretcheis, every- 
thing, in short ” ; tlu‘ existing railways 
were inad(‘quate to coina'y to th(‘ frontiers 
the ^^,00,000 men whom hhance had at her 
disjiosal for the war. so that halt of tla'in 
were obligi'd to march on foot. The* 
regiments were not ('onstructed according 
to (U'finite and compact geo- 
rance graiihical districts: Alsatians 

for War travel to Bayonne in 

()rd(‘r to join tlu' ranks of their 
regiments, and southeiners to Brittany. 
The result, under the stress of circum- 
stances, was an irremediable confusion 
and an unusual delay in the advance. On 
the other hand, the mobiiisatuni ])rocee(h‘d 
quickly and easily among the (iermans, 
where everything had b(>en jirejiared as far 
as could be beforehand, aiul everyday was 
assigned its proper task. Moltke made 
the suggestive remark that the fourteen 
days of the m(^f)ilisation, during which 
there was nothing to carry out that had 
not been long forescam, were some of the 
most trarujuil days of his life. 

The French, according to the original 
and proper intention, formed one single 
army, the army of the Rhine, wliose 
commander-in-chief was to be the emperor, 
with Leboeuf as chief of the (ieneral Staff : 
but when it came to the point, this army 


was dix'ided into two forces, oiu‘ of 200,000 
men uikUm' Marshal Ihizaine in Metz, and 
(.)ne of 100,000 int'n undc'r Marshal 
MacMahon in .Strassliui g. The (icrman 
troojis weri' dividtal into thrc'e armies. 
The first was posted, under (hmcaal 
Steinrnetz, north-east of Tre\'(‘S, round 
Whttlich. and was made up of the' 7th and 
'I'k T'l. coriis, from the* Rhine 

The Three and West phalia ; it 

numbered some (lo.ooo men. 

ofGerma^y 

.army, undei' Ihiiua* Fredtu'ic (diaries, 
which ('oiisisted of th{‘ qrd. qth. and loth 
corps ; that is to say, of lhandenburgers, 
Saxons from the provinci', and Hano- 
verians, and ol the (lUards ; it took up 
its position round Ntainkirchen and Hom- 
burg, and was iqq.ooo strong. Finally, 
the third army, iqo,ooo num, was ])laced 
under the command of the Crown Frinc(‘ 
I'redeiT' William ; to it belonged the 5th 
and Tith corps, from Fosiai, fb'sse. and 
dhuringia, as well as the Bavarians. 
Wiirtmnbergers, and Badeners ; they 
were stationed at Rastatt and Landau. 

Tin* ('rown Trinci', before going to th(‘ 
front, visited tlu* South (ierman courts 
and cjuickly won the lu'arts of his soldiers 
by his ('hivalrous and kindly nature. 
Strong reserves stood bt'hind the thrt'e 
armit‘S namely, the ()th and i2tlfcor])S, 
the Schl(‘Swig-Tlolsteiners and the Saxons 
from th(‘ kingdom, at .Mainz, and the 1st, 
2nd, and t)th coiqis, the Faist 
uar ing Prussians, Ponua anians, and 
ermany s Silesians, who on account of 
ea-coas railway conditions could 

nid ])e sent to the front until the twimtietli 
day, and w'ere also intended to In^ kept in 
readiness for all enuagencies against 
Austria. The sea-coast was to be guarded 
against the exqiected attacks of the French 
fleet by the 17th division, Magdeburg and 
the Hanse towns, and by the Landwadir. 
Moltke, as chief of the Prussian General 


Guarding 

Germany's 

Sea-coast 
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Staff, disclaimed all idea of a minutely 
elal)(^rated ])lan, since the execution of 
such a ])laii cannot be ^niaranteed, for 
every l)at11e creates a 
new situation, wdiich L \ "A 

must be treated and jj 

'•egafded iiy itself. ^ ff 

Molt ke therefore laid ^ * W 

down three points only ' ^ 

as of paramount imjiort - : V ’ , . e* 

ance. First, when the I-, * 

enemy is nud, lu‘ must i; 

be attacked with full | 

strength ; secondly, the ; - 
goal of all efforts is the . 
enemy’s cajktal, the 
]>ossession of whicli, 
owing to strict central- 
isation of the French 
( lovta'unu'nt, is of i)ara- K 
mount importance in a k'' 
war against France; 
thirdly, the enemy’s | 
forces are, if possilihc to ' empress eugi 
be driven, not towards 
the ri('h south of France, but towards 
ihe nortli, which is ])oorer in resources 
and bounded by the sea. Since no 

blow' was intended to be struck before 


the advance of the entire army w'as 
completed and th(‘ full wTJght of a 
coml)ined attack was assured, the French 
. - • had for a few^ days 

aj)])arently a free hand, 
Vr' ^ w'ith thi'ce army 
^ corps drove back out 
()f Saarbriicken on 
f August 2nd the three 

' '' ^ battalions of those op- 

posed to them. During 
the operations the (mii- 
])(‘ror took his son, a 
i)oy of fourteen, under 
fire : according to the 
official telegram “ some 
soldicas shed ti'ars of 
joy when they saw the 
prince so calm.” But 
the satisfact ion wars soon 
turned into chagrin 
whim the third army, in 
order to covc'r thi' left 

EMPRESS EUGENIE OF FRANCE flank of the secoiid 
From .1 piiotoirr.iph ariuy, wliic-li W’as ad- 

vancing towards the Saar, marched idoser 
to it, and on August 4th attacked the 
French division of (leneral Abel Douay, 
w'hich occu])i('d the tow’ii of Weissenburg. 


NAPOLEON III. ; AND THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS WITH THEIR SON 

I roiii phoio|(,fraphs 
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and the Gaisherg lying 
south ot it, and utterly 
defeated it. Among the 
prisoners was a nuinher 
of Turcos or Aral) soldiers 
from Algiers, whom 
Napoleon, though they 
could not he reckoned as 
civilised soldiers, had no 
scruples in em])loying in 
the war against the 
Germans; but they could 
not resist tlie im])etuous 
valour of the Havariaiis 
and Poseners. On August 
(>th tht‘ third aimy on 
its advance into Alsace 
encountercid the army 
of Maishal MacMahon, 
which occu})ied a strong 
})osition near the small 
town ol W^drth, on the 
right hank of the Sauer- 
l)a('h, a tiibutary ol 
the Rhiiie. 'Fhe Bavai'ians 
attacked on the right, 
tlu' I’russians on the left , 
and in tin* last period ol thc‘- jirotracted 
and bloody ba.tile the Wiirlemlxagc'rs 
had also the chanc(‘ ol intervening 
with succt'ss. I'he end was that the 
Fnmch, whosc^ lui merit' at 
mleiiority was countei*- 
balanct'd by (heir lormid- 
able positions on heights 
and vineyards, were com- 
))letely de.leated, and with 
a loss ol Tt),ooo men and 
cannons they point'd 
into the passes t)f the 
Vosges in hea.dlong tlight. 

“ After they had iought 
like lions,” says Arthur 
Chmjuet, “they llt'd like 
hart's.” 'i'iit' Germans paid 
for the brilliant victtiry, 
which gave to them Lower 
Alsace with the exception 
of Strassburg, by a loss of 
10,000 men, among whom 
were nearly 500 officers. 

On the same day the 
di sgr ace t ) f S aar hr iic kc n 
was woped out by the 
German ca])ture of the 
aj)])arently imiiregnable 
heights f)f vSpicheren, near 
Saarbriicken, a 1 1 h o u g h 
only twenty-seven German 



MARSHAL MACMAHON 
A disting^uished soldier who had served France 
in earlier wars, he commanded the first army 
corps m the Franco-German War, and, de- 
feated at Worth, was captnred at Sedan. He 
was elected President of the Republic in 1 R7:r 



GENERAL STEINMETZ 
A Prussian general of experience and 
distinction, he commanded one of the 
three German armies in the Franco- 
German War, and after failing in his 
task at Gravelotte, was appointed 
Governor-General of Posen and Silesia. 


battalions were on the 
spot against thirty-i.ine 
of the French, whose 
commander, since he did 
not wish to be cut off 
from iMetz, saw him- 
self compelled to make a 
hasty retreat, which 
abandoned Eastern Ivor- 
ra.ine to the Germans. 
The new'S from the 
scene of war ])roduced 
in Paris, where for wi'cks 
tlu^ inhaliitants liad 
dehidi'd thcmselv('S with 
infatuated hojx's ol 
victory, and had shouted 
thcinsi'lvcs h^Mi'sc with 
till' cry ” a Ika liii I ” a 
terrible disillusioimuml , 
and then a fierce ])ittei- 
ness against the Govern- 
ment, on wliost' shouldt'i s 
all the l)la]ne lor the 
dcleats was laid, since 
that was the most con- 
waiicnl tiling to do. Tlu* 
Ollivier Ministry was oNcrt hiawvn by a 
vote of want oi confidence in 1 he ('liamhci s, 
which dc('lar(*d ii im'apahk' to organise 
the deleiice ot the country: hut tin.' 

IG'pLihlK'ansdid not succcc'd 
in thcii inti'iitioii of ])lacing 
an cxcc'utivc committer ol 
till' Ghamhci's at tlic liead 
ot tlu' ('ountry, and sc' 
supcrsi'ding tin Emj)irc 

offhaiKi. On the c'ontrary, 
till' ('inpicss ti'ansicrred the 
])rciiiicrsliip to GciU'.ral 

ik'dikao, who took tin* 
Ministry ot W'ar from 
Lciiieul and gavi' him the 
command ol a cor])s. 'blu! 
cm})cror wished at first 

to retire vvitli his whole 
army to the cam[) of 
C hal on s- SI i r- M ar 1 le , w’l 1 e re 
MacMahon was collecting 
tlie fragments of his army 
and gathering frcsli troops 
round him. lEit since tlie 
abandonment of the whole 
of Eastern France to its 
fate would have been a 

political mistake. Na])oleon 
remained for the moment 
stationary in Metz, against 
which the first and second 
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armies now were })ut into movement, 
while the third advanced through tiie 
Vosges toward Chalons. Since this latter 
had the longer way to march, the king 
issued orders that the two 
other armies should 
advance more slowly, in 
order that the combined 
(jerman forces might 
compose an unbroken 
and continuous mass with 
a front of equal dej)th, 
and that the eiunny 
might iKJt find any oppor- 
tunity to throw himself 
in os'ervvhelining numbers 
on any one ])art. On 
August 14th the advance 
guard of the first army, 
under Cioltz, had almost 
l eached the gates of Metz, 
wlani they found the 
French main army })re- 

paring to retreat. In marshal bazaine 

order to check tiiem on Rcsigningrthe supreme command of the French 
,, : \ j. I .n .r + 1 ... army and yielding to public opinion, Napoleon 

tlie rigllt bank til tllC appointed Marshal Bazaine to that office, 
MoSeH(‘ and to bring on a anticipated success did not follow. 

, , , , » f , Bazainc capitulating to the enemy at Metz. 

])itched battle at Metz, 

(ioltz, in s})ite of his inferior numbeis, on in order to 
attacked the enemy. The French, eager Cerman line, tlu 



at last to chastise the bold assailant, 
immediately wheeled round ; but, just as 
at Spiclieren, the nearest 
German regiments, so soon 
as they heard the thmuUd' 
of the cannons, hurried to 
the assistance of (joltz, 
freed him from great dan- 
g(‘r, and drove the I'rench 
hack under the fort of 
St.Julien, which, with its 
heavy guns, took jiart at 
nightfall in the fierce en- 
gagement. Thus the l etreat 
of the French was delayed 
by one day, and in the 
meantime the main body 
of the Germans had reached 
the Moselle. Napoleon, 
yielding to puldic opinion, 
now resigned the supreme 
command to Marshal 
Bazaine, in whom the army 
and navy reposed un- 
foiinded confidence, left Metz with pre- 
cipitate haste on August 14th, and entered 
Chalons with MacMahon on the 17th. 
The main army itself did not leave Metz 
until August 15th, and then only advanced 


five miles in a whole day, since the baggage 
train blocked all the roads. Meantime, 
the Third Army Corps, that of the Brandeii- 
Inirgcrs, had reached the road which leads 
from Metz past Vionville 
and Mars - la - Tour to 
Verdun and the valley of 
the Meuse, and their 
general, Alvensleben, de- 
termined at all hazards 
to block the further 
march of the enemy in 
that direction, although 
he was well aware that 
lie w'ould have four 
French corps opj>osed to 
him, and for a consider- 
able lime could count on 
n(^sup])ort being brought 
up. Adi^sjierate struggle 
began on August i()th. 
At two o’clock ill the after- 
noon Alvensleben had not 
a single infantry battalion 
or any artillery in re- 
serve ; so that when 
Marshal Canrohert, with 
sound judgment, jiresst^d 
bi(‘ak up the exhausted 
Twelfth (b'lvalry Brigade 



was compelled to attack tlu' eiunny, not- 
W’itlistaiiding all the diflicultiiis of a cavalry 
attack on inlaiitry armed 
with chassei)()ts. This 
“ Charge of the 800 ” 
recalls that of Balaclava ; 
only half of them came 
])a('k. l^ut here it saved the 
day. ‘‘('anrobert did not 
move again that whole day; 
he might have broken 
through, but from the 
furious onslaught (H 
Bredow’s six squadrons he 
feared to fall into a trap 
and kept quiet.” But since 
gradually the Tenth Corjis 
from the left and the Eighth 
Corps from the right came 
to Alvensleben’s sup})ort, 
the danger passed ; the 


CROWN PRINCE OF SAXONY 
In the Franco-German War the 0th and 
1 2th Corps, as well as the Guards, were Germans, wllO Oil this day 
placed, as ‘ the Meuse Army, under r ^ , r 

Crown Prince Albert of Saxony, who had laceci a great army of 
the reputation of being a splendid leader, j 20 000 French at first 

wuth 2q,ooo and later with (>5,000 men, 
were in possession of the field of battle. 
Of the roads by which Bazaine could 
reach Verdun from Metz, the southern was 
blocked against him ; he could only effect 
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his retreat now on the 
northern road, by Saint- 
Privat. And that pos- 
sibility was tlieri taken 
from him, since on 
August i8th the two 
(jcriiian armies, b;)th of 
wliich meantime had 
crossed the Moselle 
above Metz, advanced 
to the attack on the 
entire front from Saint e- 
M a.ri e - aux - C I le lies and 
Saiiit-Privat to (irave- 
lottc. In the course of 
the operati(.)ns the 
Saxons, under the 
Crown Jhiiice Albert, 
and the Guards, under 
Prince Augustus of 
Wurternberg, stormed 
the f()iirt\ss-like j)osition 
of Saint - Pri vat with 
teri'ifu' carnag(‘ ; on the 
right wing at (iravelotte 
no success was attained. 

Put the main point 
had l)een acliiev(‘d. I'Jie 
great l^rench army had 



COUNT VON MOLTKE 
To his military genius Germany owed much other 
success over France in the war of 1870. A great 
strategist and organiser, he prepared the arniy 
with wonderful skill, and thus laid the foundation 
of the many brilliant victories which followed. 

Trom ;i ph'itofjiaph 


been hurled back on 
Metz, and was imme- 
diately surrounded there 
by the Germans in a 
wide circle. The inde- 
cision of the French 
commander-in-chief was 
much to blame for this 
momentous issue to this 
jirolonged struggle, in 
which some 180,000 men 
on tuthcr side ultimately 
took jiart. From fear 
of being finally cut off 
from Metz itself and 
surrounded in the open 
field, Bazaine kept a 
third of his forces in 
reserve ; if he had 
staked these, he might, 
])crhaj)s. have won the 
game. The ccpualties 
on either side were 
enormous. The (Germans 
lost on the 14th, iblli, 
and i8th of August 
5,000, j(),()0(), and 

20,000 men. making a 
total of 41,000 killed, 



NAPOLEON III. PRESIDING OVER A COUNCIL OF MINISTERS AT THE TUILERIES 
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A BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENT OF GERMAN CAVALRY: THE “CHARGE OF THE EIGHT HUNDRED” ON AUGUST 16te, 1870 
*his brilliant feat, accomplished by Germany’s Twelfth Cavalry Brigade in an engagement with the French close to the walls of Metz, recalls the famous “Charge of the Light 
Irigade ” at Balaclava, but in this instance the brave effort, though attended with the loss of half the brigade, was successful, as it reoulsed the enemy and saved the day. 
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THE FALL OF NAPOLEON III.: THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH A PRISONER IN THE HANDS OF THE PRUSSIANS 
The surrender of Napoleon III. was quickly followed by his deposition as Emperor of the French and the establishment of a Republic. The unfortunate emperor was for some timi 
kept prisoner by the Prussians, but he subsequently joined the Empress Eugenie and their son at Chislehurst, Kent, where he resided until his death, on January 9th, 1873 
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wounded, and prisoners; the French, 3,600, 
16,000, and 13,000, some 33,000 men in all. 
The comparative smallness of the French 
losses is cx])lained V)y the fact that they 
were mostly on the defensive, although 
they ought ])ro])erly r - 
to have attacked, ^ 
and fought behind ; 
entrenchments. 'I'he i 
French army in : 

Metz was lost if a 
hand were not 
stretched out to it 
by its comrades-in- , 
arms outside the | 
town; it was 
rumoured that 
Bazaine would make 
a renewed attempt 
to meet the exi)ected 
relieving force at 
Montmedy or Sedan. 

All tlie journals in 
Paris declared with 
one voice tliat 
Bazaine must be 
rescued at any cost, 
bhider the ])ressure 
ofthissituationMac- 
Mahon, whohad been . 
reinforced iii Chalons i 
by a division recalled 

from the S})anish advanced Liberal, he to< 

frontier and by tour National Defence after the 1 
rU" becoiiiing Minister of the 

1 eginieills Ot maiines, Oictatorof France, and wisli 
and had l>een nomi- Germany, even after the sv 

nated commander- 

in-chief of all the forces outside Metz, 
decided not to retreat to Paris the course 
which seemed to h m most correct in itself 
— but to leave the earn]) of ( halons to its 
late and march on Montmedy by way of 
Vouziers and Buzancy, and there effect a 
junction, if ])ossible, with Bazaine. 

King William had mt'.antimt' com- 
manded Prince Frederic (diaries to invest 
Metz. General Steinmetz, since he was 
not on good terms with Piince Frederic 
Charles, now his su])(a*ior, and especially 
since he had failed in his task at 
Gravelotte, was ap])ointed Governor- 
general of Posen and Silesia. The Ninth 
and Twelfth Corps, as well as the Guards, 
were placed, as “ the Meuse Army,” under 
Crown Prince Albert of Saxony, a splendid 
leader, and instructions were given to 
him to push on towards Chalons with the 
third army ; his task was to frustrate all 
attempts of the French to take up a 


LEON GAMBETTA 

An advanced Liberal, he took office in the Government of 
National Defence after the proclamation of the Republic, 
becoming Minister of the Interior. He later became 
Dictator of F ranee, and wished to continue the war against 
Germany, even after the surrenders of Metz and Paris. 

)rccs outside Metz, Bazaine on August 


position there and advance on Metz. 
But when the Meuse army had 'pas.sed 
Verdun, and the third army had reached 
Ste. Menehould, Headquarters, which 
followed these movements, learnt ol 
Mac Mahon’s march 
from Chalons and 
i Rheims ; Moltke im- 
mediately issued 
orders, on August 
25th, that the two 
armies would wheel 
to the right, in order, 
if possible, to takai 
MacMahon in the 
rear. This dangerous 
manam\Te, which 
1 extended, of course, 
to the baggage trains 
of the armies, w'as 
com})letely success- 
ful, without causing 
any confusion to the 
col u mn s . M a^' M ahoi 1 
failed to see the 
favourable chance, 

; wdiich piesented 
it sell for several 
days, of liuiiing his 
' 120,000 men against 
the ()(),ooo under the 
‘ Crown Prince ol 
Government of ^axony uikI aniiihi- 



clamatiou of the Republic, latillg them befoi’t' 
iterior. He later became .1 -jlUrrl 
to continue the war against tllllCl ai lUy ( aiUt 

mders of Metz and Paris, uj). Whcil MaC Mali Oil 

found no trace of 
Bazaine on August 27th at Montmtxly, ht‘ 
wisluulto comincTU'e the retreat on Paris ; 
l)ut on the dirtHd oiclers of Palikao, the 
Minister of War, and postponing military 
to political considerations, h(‘ continued 
his march in the direction of Metz, and 
hastened to his ruin. On August 30th the 
cor|)S of General de Failly was attat'ked 
by the Bavarians and the lumrth Prussian 
('or])s under Gustav von Alvensleben at 
Beaumont, and throwm back 
ReUre on Mouzon. The whole French 
army retired from that jilace to 
to sedan fortress of Sedan, in the 

hope of being able to rest there and then 
to retire along the Belgian frontier north- 
w'ards. But that was not allowed to 
happen. The Meuse army pressed on from 
the east, the third army from the west ; 
the Eleventh Corps seized the bridge which 
crossed the Meuse at Donchery, and thus 
cut off the road to the north-west. The 


GAMBETTA PROCLAIMING THE REPUBLIC AT THE PALACE OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF 
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be not inferior to his slrcji^tli. Tlie 
meeting of the two monarchs look ])la('e 
at two o’clock in the Clifiteaii of Belle- 
vmc near Frenois, during wliich Napol(‘on 
asserted that he had only begun the 
war under compulsion from tlie })o])ular 
opinion of his country. 'I he castle of 
Wilhelmshohe near ('assel was assigned 
him as his abode, and th(i em])ei‘or was 
detained there in iKuioinable confine- 
ment until the end of tlie war. 

That evening the king, wlio in a teU;- 
gram to his wife had gi\a'n (lod 1h(‘ 
honour, proposed a toast to Roon, the 
Minister of War, who had 
whetted the sword, to 
MoUke^ who had wi(‘ldc^d 
it and to Bismarck, wlio W 

by his direction of Pi ns- 
s’an policy for years had 
raised Prussia to her 
jiresent ])i e-eminence. H(^ l 

modestly said nothing 
about himself, who had 
])laced all these men in ^ 

the responsible ])osls and . 

rendered their efh»rls 
possible; but the voice 
of history will testily of 
liim only the more loudly 
that he confirmed the ' ‘ 

truth of the saying of .v,. 

Louis XT V., “ gouverncr, 

e’est choisir ” — the v'h( )ic(* MB 

of the men and the 

means both require the 

decision of the monarch. 

I'he victory of Sedan 
led to a series of moment- 
ous results. Not merely 
did it evoke in (i(M'many henri f 

general rejoicings, such a Radical journalist, 

' 4 C r'liUnr/' llin sary to escape from F 

as llu Ca])TUlC OI IIU member of the Natlc 

monarch of a hostile' but the honour carr 
. , If . influence, and once nn 

State andol a great army 
necessarily call hath, but it |)owt‘r fully 
stimulated the national pride and definitt'ly 
shaped the will of the nation. 1'housands 
of orators at festivities in honour of the 
victory and countless news])aper artick'.s 
voiced the determination that such siu'- 
cesscs were partially wasttKl if they did 
not lead to the recovery of that western 
province which had been lost in less pros- 
perous times, of Alsace and (ierman Lor- 
raine with Strassburg and Metz, and also to 
the establishment of that complete (ierman 
unity which was first planned in 1860. 
Bismarck gave a competent cxjiression 


HENRI ROCHEFORT 


to the former feeling when he declared 
in two notes to the ambassadors of the 
North German Confederation, on Se])- 
tember ijtli and iblh, that Germany must 
hold a 1 letter guarantee for her security 
than that of the goodwill of France. 

So long as Strassburg and Metz remained 
in the jiossession of the French, France 
would he stronger to attack than 

(iermany to defend; but once in the 

])ossession of Germany, both towns gained 
a defensive character, and the interests 
of peace were the interests of Europe. 

Ill the second jilace, the victory of 
Sedan affected the atti- 

^ tnde of the neutral 

f Powers. We know from 

the evidence of King 

L William’s letter of Se])- 

.. lember 7th, 1870, to 

Queen Augusta liiat all 
kinds of cross -issues had 
crojiped 11 j) before Sedan ; 
that neutrals liad con- 
tenqilated pacific inter- 

' vent ion will i tlie natural 

/ object of taking from 

Germany the fruit of its 

k'Y victories. Tlie ultimate 
source of these plans 
‘ was Vienna, where much 

W§ I consternation at the 

m ' German victories was 

B : bound to be felt. But 

K had found an echo 

in St. Petersburg also. 

Hi The Tsar Alexander, it is 

H .. true, loyally maiiitaiued 

H friendly relations with 

m Prussia, and his aunt, 

'HEFORT Helene, ucc Princess ol 


A Radical journalist, who had found it neces- \\ LirteiTllierg, wifC of tllC 


Michael 


sary to escape from France, he was elected a r',-.,,,.! FinUr. Miz-Uo/^l 
member of the National Assembly in 1K7() ; ' 'lailU. J..^Ulve lUieiiaei 
but the honour carried ♦with it no sobering Pavlovitch brother of 
influence, and once more he escaped for his life. L ' V k P / I t 

the 1 sar N icholas L, was 

[ it |)owt‘rfnlly a trustworthy support to the German 
le and deriiiilt'ly ]>arty at court; but the Imperial 
on. 1 'housands Chancellor, Alexander Gortchakoff, ex- 
honour of the jiressed disajiproval of every demand 
/sjiaper artick'.s for a cession of French territory, since 
that such siu'- tliat would jirove a new apjde of discord 
[vA if they did between Germany and France, and thus a 
d that western standing menace to the jieace of Plurope. 
)st in less pros- King William made the just remark 
(I German Lor- that according to this view Germany must 
letz, and also to give back the whole left bank of the 
implete German Rliine, since in that case only was tran- 
anned in 1860. qiiillity to be looked for from France. The 
tent cxjiression I kittle of Sedan put an end to all wish on 
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the part of neutrals to interfere in a war 
which they had not hindered. The extra- 
ordinary efficiency of the (iernian army 
-and the German military organisation had 
been manifested after a 
fashion which made the 
idea of intervention dis- 
tinctly unattractive, if 
Germany did not coart 
it. And Germany was 
very far from courting 
it. The Germans had 
faced the war by them- 
selves ; they had fouglit 
it by themselves ; in 
effect they had w^on it 
by themselves. German 
}:)iety and Cxerman poetry 
attributed the victory to 
the fact that the God of 
Battles was on Hie side 
of Germany ; and Cier- 
many had no sort of 
intention of permitting 
the Powers which had 
looked on to arrange 
matters for the con- 
venience of anyone but 
the Germans. The third result of the 
day of Sedan was that the French l{m])ire 
fell with a crash. The Empress Eugenie 
received the official news of the surrender 
on the evening of Septem- 
ber 2nd. She hesitated 
the whole of the 3rd as 
to what was to be done 
in this ])osition. But 
on the 4th the Chamber 
had to l)e allowed to 
speak, and Jules Favre, 
the leader of the Left, 
immediately moved that 
Napoleon ikinaparte and 
his house .should be de- 
clared deposed, and that 
the Corps Legislatif 
sliould nominate a com- 
mittee, which might ex* 
ei'cise all the powers of 
the government, and 
whose task it should be 
to drive the enemy from 
the country. ThePalikao 
Ministry also ]:>roposed a 
similar committee of five 
members to be nominated by the legisla- 
tive body, but its lieutenant-general 
was to be Palikoa. The lattei' furnished 
a guarantee that the committee, on 


which, in any case, the majority of the 
Chamber wouid elect trustworthy Bona- 
])artists, would keep the })lace warm for 
the Em])ire, which might be reinstated 
at a fitting hour. The 
fear of this incited the 
mob to act not with the 
Chamber, but against it. 
Crowds thronged into the 
galleries, and finally into 
the chamber itself, so 
that ITigtne Schneider, 
the president, declared it 
an impossibility to con- 
tinue the debate under 
such conditions, and the 
sitting was closeel. The 
attempt to hold an even- 
ing sitting, and exclude 
ah disturbance, could not 
now Ix’; carried out ; at 
three o’clock the Senate 
also had to be closed. 
The Republic was then 
proclaimed at the Hotel 
de Ville ; and in its name 
the deputies of Paris, with* 
the exception of Thiers, 
wdio refused, met as a provisional govern- 
ment. The Radical journalist, Rochefort, 
whom it w^as thus lio])ed to wan over, and 
General Trochu, a Governor of Paris, 
were nominated members 
of it. Trochu became head 
of this government, and 
Jules Favre was his 
deputy. A Ministry wa^ 
formed l)y this governmen t 
on September 5lh, in which 
Favre assumed the 
Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the energetic 
lawyer, Leon Gjfhibetta, 
that of the Interior, and 
Cieiieral Leflo the War 
Office. The legislative 
body was at once dis 
solved, the Senate abol- 
ished; all officials were 
released from dheir oath 
to the emperor, and thirty 
new prefects, of strict 
republican views, were 
appointed. The German 
merchants who had 
hitherto remained in France were, so far as 
no special ]xrmissioii was granted to them, 
ordered to leave Paris and its vicinity 
within the s])ace of twenty-four hours. 
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GENERAL TROCHU 


After the proclamation of the Republic, 
General Trochu became head of the gfovern- 
ment ; biit he did not lon^ hold office, resig^ning: 
the governorship of Paris in 1871 and retiring 
into private life about two years afterwards. 



JULES FAVRE 

Elected Minister -of Foreign Affairs in the 
National Assembly of 1870, he settled the 
terms for the capitulation of Paris in January, 
1871, and resigned office a few months later. 







WILLIAM t. : ^tNG OF PRUSSIA AND FIRST GERMAN EMPEROR 

From the painting by Lenbach, photo 6y Bruckiuann 
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Louvois had accepted the surrender of 
Strassburg to the army of Louis XIV. 
There were endless rejoicings in (iermany 
when the good news was proclaimed that 
a city had been won back which had 
remained dear to every German heart, 
even in the long years when it stood under 
a foreign yoke. September 28th was felt 
^ , to be a day of national satisfac- 

ermany s tangible guarantee that 

Re'otcin time of (lerman humilia- 

ejoictng weakiK'SS was now 

past for ever. Since Strasslnirg had falkui, 
the great railroad to Paris lay at the 
disposal of the Germans ; the captures 
of Schlettstadt on October 24th. Verdun, 
November 8th, Ncubreisach, November 
loth, Diedenhofen, November 24th, Mont- 
medy and Pfakburg, December 14th, 
completed the reduction of the smaller 
fortresses of the east, with which great 
stores of artillery and powder fell into 
the hands of the victors. The communi- 
cations in the rear of the (Germans 
gained greatly in security and quiet. 

This fact was the more important 
because, since the Battle of Sedan, tlu' war, 
which hitherto had beem a duel between 
armies, assumed another ])hase. Ihider 
the title of “ Franc-tircurs,” armed bands 
from among the ])eo])le took part in the 
struggle, and caused consideral)le losses by 
unexpected attacks on isolated (ierman out- 
])osts and rear-guards. On the Cierman 
side these bands were dedar(‘d to stand 
outside the law of nations, and villages 
whose inhabitants took ])art in the war as 
Franc-tireurs were, under certain condi- 
tions, burnt down as a deterrent. Even 
Frenchmen admit that the licentious Franc- 
tireurs were frequently more dangerous to 
the natives than to the enemy. 

The chief aim of the French, now that 
negotiations for peace had fallen through, 
was necessarily the liberation of the 
capital, for, although among the 1,700.000 
persons who were in Paris some 540, ooo 
, were men ca])able of bearing 
; MO, OVA) 

JO ^ Parisian National Guards 
were worthie.ss Irom the 
military point of view, and of the 120,000 
Gardes Mobiles, only a part of the pro- 
vincials was of any value. Thus only the 
80,000 soldiers of the line were thoroughly 
useful, and with these alone (general Trochn 
could not break through the 150,000, and 
later 200,000, picked German troo])<, who 
were drawing an iron girdle round the city, 
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under the supreme direction of the king, 
who resided at Versailles, and force them 
to raise the siege. Under these conditions 
the duty of obtaining support from out- 
side was incumbent on the members of the 
(Government, who had left Paris in good 
time, in order to conduct the arming of the 
country, and had taken up their seat at 
Tours on the Loire. 

But life was not instilled into this “ Dele- 
gation,” consisting of three old men, 
until (Lambetta left Paris on October 6th 
in a lialloon, and arrived in Tours on the 
qth. He i mint'd lately took on himself 
the Ministry of War in addition to that of 
the Intt'rior, and with the passionate 
energy of his southern temperament 
and his thirty-two years, he girded himself 
for the task of “ raising legions from the soil 
with the staniji of liis foot,” and of crush- 
ing the bold hordes who dared to harass 
holy Pnris, “ the navel of the earth.” 
(iam bet la’s right hand in the organisation 
of new forces was Charles de Freycinet, 
a man of forty- two, a Protestant, originally 
an engineer, clevTr and expenenced, clear 
and cool in all his actions, but, in con- 
, sequence of the complete wreck 
® ^ ^ of the ])rofessional soldiers, 

slve France Contempt 

for military professional know- 
ledge, and ins])ired by the persuasion that 
now men of more ind(qxuKient views must 
;tssunu‘. the lead, and that a burning 
patriotism must rejilace military drill. 

The thouglit recurred vaguely to the 
minds of both that 1870 must go to school- 
with I7()J, and that just as then the 
soldiias trained in the traditions of Frederic 
the (Great and Laudon were rejiulsed by the 
levy en masse, so now the laurels might 
be torn from the soldiers of William I. 
l)y the same means. That was really a grave 
error. In 1795 the powers allied against 
France were defeated chiefly from their 
want of combination, not by the armed 
masses of the French people, which to some 
extent existed only on paper ; and the 
army which was now fighting on French 
soil far surpassed the troops of the first 
coalition in number and moral quality. 
(Gambetta’s exertions did not there- 
fore rescue France, but only prolonged her 
death agony, multijdied the sacrifices, 
and enhanc('d the victory the Germans. 

Besides this, it was not possible, with 
all his resolute determination, to turn armed 
men into soldiers in a moment. Since it 
was necessary in a country which only 




Appointed Prefect of the Department of the Lower Rhine by the Republican Government, in September, 1870, M. Valentin was desired to prove his patriotism by obtaining admission to 
Strassburg, then under siege. Disguised as a peasant, he made his way through the Prussian lines, and swimming across the moat under a fusillade of bullets from the French 
soldiers, reached the French side in safety, and as a prisoner was brought before Governor Uhrich. Turning up the sleeve of his shirt, he took therefrom the official document 
containing his appointment as Prefect, which was immediately recognised. Valentin, however, remained in office for about a week only; Strassburg capitulating on September 'Z^th. 

Frnni painting by St. AriTc. by oerir.issjon nf Braun, Clement cV C ^ 




GENERAL BAZAINE S SURRENDER OF THE TOWN OF METZ TO THE PRUSSIANS, ON OCTOBER :i7ru, 1870 

From :! e : .imtmg by Cojirad Freyberg, by permission of t!ie hornn Plvjtc-graphi - Co. 
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possessed six batteries and 2,000,000 
cartridges to procure arms and ammuni- 
tion from every source, esj)ecialiy from 
England, a varied selection of weaj)oiis 
was the result ; there were in the new 
army alone fifteen different kinds of guns 
in use. Nevertheless, (iamhetta deserves 
admiration, for having raised 600,000 
men within four months;, and 
even if all attemjits were 

f^PftrL ^^^"dtered against the superior 
® strategy and th(‘ incomparable 

efhcicmcy of the (German troojis, still 
(himb(^tta saved the honour of France, 
and with it the future of the rejiublic. 

The (ierrnans, shortly after Gamb(‘lta’s 
arrival at Tours, had occupied OrU^ins 

on October nth, and on October 18th, 

storm(‘d Chateaudun, which was burnt, 
because the inhabitants had 
joined in the light. But ^ 

now troo])S in sucli superior I 

numbers were being massed TO 

against them that at the I 1 

lu'adc|uart(‘rs in Vi'rsailles ^*’3 

snious misgiv'ings wen* felt 

clu‘cking all tlu* threaten- 
ing advances upon Baris. 

stances all eyes were eagerly 

fixed on Bazaine, wlio still 

k(‘pt half the (German army ' 

stationary under the walls 

of Metz. During this period prince g 

all sorts of ])Olitical negotia- The Russian Im 

tions had lieen conducted was one of the mos 


condition. Among the Frcncfi, the 
miseries of the weather were aggravated 
l)y the daily increasing want of provisions ; 
in the end the soldiers received only one- 
third of their original allowance of bread, 
and the supi)ly of salt was exhausted. 

Bazaine therefore, after he had vainly 
tried to obtain the neutralisation of his 
army, and then its surrender, without the 
('oncurrerit ca])itulation of Metz., was com- 
]H‘lled to surrender himself with 173,000 
men and 1,570 pieces of artillery to 
Prince Frederic Charles on October 27th. 
Tliis was a success which surpassed the 
day of Sc'dan in grandeur, if, not in 
glory. Germany now had in her hands 
the t(‘rrilory which she thought essential 
to secure* ht*r tranquillity, and the whole 
army of Frederic Charles w.as available 
mm. for other theatrt*s of war. 

Al)out this tiirx the world 
was surprised by a cir- 
cular from the Russian 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince 
Gortchakoff, wliich, bear- 

contained the declaration 

Danubian ])rinci])alities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia 
RTCHAKOFF principality 


V, prince gortchakoff 

all sorts ot ]) 0 lltical negotia- The Russian Imperial Chancellor, he ol Koiimania — and that it 

tions had lieen conducted was one ofthe most powerful Ministers in ^as iiot Russias bouiiden 
, Europe, and in 1 H 71 was responsible for , 

between Bazaine, the the secession of Russia from the Treaty (liity to o])S(*rve merely 
(ierrnan headquarters, and Pans, arrantred m the year clause's in the treaty 


the b'mi])ress Eug(*nie, now an exile in Eng- 
land. The gist of these negotiations was 
th atBazairu*, su})} sorted by his army, which 
still remained loyal to its cajitivt* monarch, 
should conclude* a iieacc and restore the 
(*rnpire ; but the attem])t failed from the 
numerous and great ditficulties which 
stood in the way, and the ])osition of the 
encircled army, which was unable to 
burst the ring of besiegtirs, became daily 
worse*. From October 8th to 31st con- 
tinuous rain fell in such torrents that 
the besic'gers and the besieged, who were 
both encamped on the open field in miser- 
able huts, suffered incredible hardshi]>s. 
Hardly any one had dry clothes ; the 
wind whistled through the crevices ; and 
German divisions which had only a fifth 
of their numbers in hospital were con- 
sidered to be in an exceptionally good 


vvhicli were detrimental to her. She did 
not. therefore, consider herself bound by 
that jirovision which declared the Black 
Sea neutral, but would, on the contrary, 
make full use of her right to construct a 
naval harbour there. Tlu* circular showed 
that the authorities at St. Petersburg 
wished to turn to account the ])osition of 
. , iMirope, and during the weak- 
ness of Fh'ance to cancel that 
Polk treaty which France and Eng- 
^ land in their time had forced 

U])on the dominions of the Tsar, since it 
was detrimental to the honour and power 
of Russia. Britain and Austria issued 
on November loth and lOth a protest 
against this selfish ])olicy of Russia ; but 
the conference at London, which met at 
Bismarck’s suggestion on January 17th, 
1871, ajiproved the action of Russia in the 







MEISSONIER'S SYMBOLIC PICTURE OF THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF PARIS WHEN BESIEGED BY THE GERMANS 



fortifications erected 









Against the heavy fire of the attacking Prussians the Parisians erected defence works In the streets of the city, and 
from time to time sorties were made in the hope of driving the invaders from the strong positions they held. 
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Black Sea, and only stipulated that the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bospho- 
rus should be closed to the warshi])s of 
all the Great Powers with the obvious 
exception of Turkey. The German Em- 
j)ire stood in this question on the side of 
Russia, whose em})eror had 
indisputably facilitated the 
victory over France by his 
attitude, even if his Chan- 
cellor, Gortchakoff, tried to 
depreciate as far as possible 
the results of this victory. 

After the fall of Metz. 

Prince Frederic Charles re- 
ceived orders to detach a 
force under General Man- 
teuhel, in order to ca})ture 
the still untaken fortresses 
in the rear of the Germans ; 
he himself, with his four re- 
maining corps, was to advance r pmwp at 


rapidly on the Loire by way After the 
of Fontainebleau and Sens. German 


GENERAL WERD^IR 


ineffectual against the bravery of five 
German regiments and some batteries, 
commanded by Major Korber, a hero of 
Mars-la-Tour. The great sortie which 
General Ducrot attempted in the south- 
east of Paris on November joth, against 
the positions of the Wiirtem- 
bergers and Saxons near the 
villages of Champigny and 
Brie, did not attain its object 
in spite of the great superiority 
of the French. The fire of 
the Wiirtembergers, bursting 
from behind the park walls 
of Villiers and Coeuilly, 
mow'ed down the ^^.ttacking 
columns of the French in 
hea])s. On December 2nd the 
village of Cham})igny, which 
had been lost on November 
30th, was to a great extent 
VERDER back by the help of the 


ot Fontainebleau and Sens. German commander forceef his armv of the 

^Pi , , r .1 « • ^ way into Franche ComU* and amiy ui luc 

llie state ol things in that Burjrundy, where he occupied sortie returned back to Paris 
direction was critical. The Dijon, the capital, on October :Ust. ^2,000 mcii, 

French army of the Loire, with a strength Germans 6,000, and the Tx'siegers 
of 60,000 men, had thrown itself on the had to abandon all ho]x' of breaking 
15,000 Bavarians of Von der Tann, their way through by their unassisted 


of Alsace, this Pomeraniaiis, and on Decem- 


defeated them at Coulmiers on November 
()th, and compelled them to evacuate 
(Orleans. The king immc'diately sent to the 
support of the Bavarians 

sions, with four cavalry 
divisions, which wn*re no 

Paris, and entrusted tlie V 

command of this “army ' 

Bavarians, to the Grand 
Duke Frederic Francis 11 . 
of Mecklenburg. Fve^ry- 
thing pointed to a great 
and decisive action. TIk' 

Pans army W'as preparing 
for a sortie on a iaige 

scale, to which (lambetta general manteuffel 

wished to respond by a in the German war ag^ainst France h 

bold attack from Orleans; 


strength. General Ducrot, who had 
vowvd to conquer or to die, and ex- 
])osed himself leckkissly to the bullets, 
was comjxiled to re-enter 
Paris alive and defeated. 
Prince Frederic Charles 
defeated the army of the 
jg jl Loire, now commanded 

Spy by the gallant Genei'al 

||/ Chanzy, in the four days’ 

battle of the ist to the 4tii 
of December at Loigny and 
Orleans, and on December 
qtli the Grand Duke 
Mecklenburg again entered 
this towm. German 
])osts bivouacked l)eneath 
the statue of the Maid 
NTEUFFEL ^f Oiicaiis. The French 

Kainst France he army was ill a most lamciit- 


the Germans, encamped in of that of the south, 


t‘con,r,Sd able plight; the soldiers, 


front of the metropolis, " 

were to be caught, if possible, between 
two fires and compelled to raise tlie 
siege. But the onslaught of 58,000 
French, on November 28th at Beaune-la- 
Rolande, under the impetuous General 
Jean Constant Crouzat, whom Freycinet 
made the mistake of restraining, proved 
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01 that of the south, gfainuig some 
notable victories for the Prussian arms. 


th, graining: some clotliecl oiily ill Hneii ti'Ousers 
and blouses, shivered with 
cold and refused to tight any more. The 
army was finally broken into two })arts, of 
which one, under Bourbaki, turned east- 
ward on December 4th ; the; other part, 
under Chanzy, retired in a north-westerly 
direction on the right bank of the Loire, 
leaving Tours to its fate ; while Gambetta 




THE GERMANS SUCCESSFULLY REPELLING THE FRENCH ATTACK AT CHAMPIGNY 


Following up their unsuccessful attack at Beaune-la-Rolande, the French, two days later, on November :i()th, made a 
srreat sortie under General Ducrot, agrainst the positions of the Wiirtembergers and Saxons near the villages of 
Champigny and Brie ; but, though the French were greatly superior in numbers, the attack was repelled, the fire of the 
Wurternbergers, bursting from behind the park walls of Villiers and Coeuilly, mowing down the French columns m heaps. 
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with the “Delegation” tied to Bordeaux General von Goeben knew how to treat 

on December 8th. Chanzy, })ursiied by the Normans so well that they ran after 

the prince and the grand duke, was again him trustingly on the roads, and the 

defeated at Beaugeiicy, December 7th- ])easants brought provisions to the markets 

loth, and driven back on Le Mans. But — (}uitc otherwise than in the east, where 

the Germans followed him thither, along all the shutters were closed and the doors 

roads deep in snow and covered with ice, locked when the Germans approached, 

where the cavalry had to dismount and The prudent and energetic General 
G Ik M* lead theirhorses, and on January Faidherbe succeeded, it is true, in rallying 

* iithand 12th, 1871, wonanother and strengthening the French troops ; but 

fo*r F w\ce victory Ixdore Le Mans, in on his advance from Lille he was beaten 

consequence of which Chanzy back by Manteuffel on the river La Hallue, 

was compelled to retire still further west to- at Port Noyclles, on December 23rd. 

wards Brittany, to Laval. The army of the Since his soldiers were forced to spend the 

Loire was thus to all intents annihilat(‘d. night fasting, with a temperature far 

Meantime there was fighting in two other below fret‘/ing })oint, he felt himself, on 

districts. General Werder . after tlu^ capture De('ernber 24tli , unable to fight any further ; 

of Alsace, had forced his way into Franche he therefore abandoned his dangerous 

Comte and Burgundy, whert‘ he occupied positions and withdrew to Arras. A 

Dijon, the capital, on October 31st. The second ad\’ance, on January 3rd, 1871, 

chief command against him 
was held by the hero of the 
Italian revolution. Garibaldi, 
who was so much moved by 
the change of France into a 
republic that he ])laced his 
sword at the services of that 
very nation whi('h in i8bo had 
taken his native town of Nice 
from the National State of 
Italy. But he was' only a 
shadow of his former self, 
and could no longer sit a 
horse ; he would have done 
best to have remained on his hands of the victors, and 

rocky ^ island of Ca])rera. a Prussian statesman, and for tlic French northern army was 
The Garibaldian volunteers many years the ri^ht-hand man of roduccxl to such a condition 

f T.I 1 1 ji Bismarck, he opened at Munich i i , 

Irom Italy and other conn- the official negotiations which had tiiat it no longer counted 
tries who mustered round as their object a united Germany, fop anything. The capital of 
the leader were a rabble, clothed in a pic- France h(dd out all this time against 
turesque uniform, who eventually ])roved the Germans who were investing it. 
more troublesome to the French than to But provisions were, getting scarcer and 
the Germans. The Badeners, under (General s('arcer, and occasional attempts at 
Adolf von Glumer, without allowing them- insurrection among the ])opulacc indicated 
selves to be stopjied by these troo])s, took that the lejnitation of the Government 
Nuits by storm on December i8th. was waning. The resistance, neverthe- 

Thc other theatre of war was the north- less, lasted far longer than was ever con- 
east of France, es])ecially Picardy and sidered probable on the German 

Normandy. The resistance here, as else- side, and public opinion in Ger- 

where, was organised by emissaries from «. many demanded with increasing 

the ” Delegation,” and the northern army emphasis that Paris should be 

was created, so that the German head- effectively bombarded to accelerate the 
quarters sent General Manteuffel there in capitulation. Bismarck, from the very be- 
November. Manteuffel defeated the ginning of the siege, maintained that too 
French, under Farre, on November 27th, much energy could not be shown in attack- 
at Amiens, where the “ Moblots ” — Gardes ing the enemy, since, in the first place, 
Mobiles — by a disgraceful flight carried the investing army suffered mentally 
the troops of the line away with them. and physically from the long inaction, 
Amiens and Rouen were occupied, and and, secondly, the apparently successful 



at iiaj)aume, was equally un- 
successful. General Goeben, 
wlio, after Manteuffel was 
sent to the south-east, rc- 
('eived the supreme command 
over the two (LTinan corps, 
ended the w\ar in the north 
by the ca])ture of the fortress 
of Peronne on January 8th, 
and by the brilliant victory 
at St. Quentin on January 
i()th, where Faidherbe lost 
13.000 men. The fortress of 
St. Quentin itself fell into 



AN EPISODE IN THE SIEGE OF PARIS: PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN A FRENCH HOME 

From the pointing by Anton von Werner, by penrilsiion of the Berlin Photograph : Co. 
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resistance of Paris revived the ho})es of 
the French for an eventual victory, and 
once more brought u}) the danger of 
foreign intervention 
which was thought to 
have been surmounted 
after the day of Sedan. 

But the Crown Prince, 

Blumenthal, Moltke him- 
self, and General von 
Gothberg were of opinion 
that a boml)ardment 
would not reach the work- 
men’s quarter of Paris, 
and would thus be in- 
effective, and that the 
only means of reducing 
the city lay in starving 
it out ; according to 
Blumenthal six weeks 
would be sufficient. 

During this time of ex- 
pectancy the most im- 
portant event of all. the 
question of the unity of 
Germany, was destined to 
be decided under the walls of Paris. There 



EMPEROR 


WILLIAM 

photov^r.tph 


directly after the 
Germans, who had 


was a general feeling 
first victories that the 
marched united to 
the war, ought not 
at its close to break 
up again into the old 
disunion, but that 
j)oliticaI union ought 
to result from the 
military union as a 
n e c e s s a r y c o n s e- 
quence and as the 
chief fruit of the war. 

From the moment 
when Bismarck, in 
the name of the 
Germans, demanded 
the cession of Strass- 
burg and Metz as 
tangible guarantees 
for peace, the fact 
was established that 
these border fortresses 
of the German people 
could not be held 
without the perma- 
nent political unity of 
the German nation. 

The current of opinion setting towards 
unity was strong enough to carry with it 
the princes, who. on account of the prob- 
able sacrifices of their sovereignty thereby 
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entailed, could not lightly resolve upon the 
decisive negotiations. These negotiations 
were stimulated by a large meeting held 
in Berlin on August 30th, 
which j)roposed as its 
motto that the fruits of 
the war must be : “A 
united nation and pro- 
tected frontiers.” The 
Grand Duke Frederic of 
Baden, whose first coun- 
sellor since tlu‘ death of 
Mathy was the keen advo- 
cate of national unity, 
Julius Jolly, declared on 
Sejjtember 2nd that he 
would support the con- 
stitutional union of the 
vSouth (ierman states with 
the North German Con- 
federation. King Lewis II. 
of Bavaria and King 
Charles I. of Wiirtemberg 
also gave an assurance 
on Se])tember 5th and 
7th that they were anxious 
to secure to Germany the fruits of victory 
in the fullest measure and to establish a 
just mean Ix'tween the national cohertmey 
of the German races 
and their individual 
inde])endence. The 
o f 1 i c i a 1 negotia- 
tions were opened at 
Munich towards the 
end of Sepl(unber by 
Rudolf Delbriick, the 
President of the. 
Federal Chancery of 
the North (jerman 
Confederat ion , and 
were afterwards con- 
tinued by Bismarck 
in Vers:iill(‘s. They 
encountered , indeed , 
considerable difficub 
ties, since the Par- 
ticularists were only 
willing to concede the 
most modest measure 
of centralisation. The 
Bavarians argued the 
superfluousness of a 


THIERS 


LOUIS ADOLPHE 

In the days of French humiliation that attended the 
occupation of Paris by the victorious enemy, the great 
man of the crisis proved to be Adolphe Thiers, who 
succeeded in inducing the National Assembly to agree to uiiiuii iiuiii liil. 

peace on terms which Germany had practically dictated, very loyalty which all 

races had shown to the thought of nation- 
ality ; in case of necessity Germany would 
always find all her children rallying round 
her. The King of Bavaria claimed as 
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compensation for bis consent to the estab- 
lishment of a German federal state a sort 
of viceroyalty for the House of Wittelsbach, 
so that the Bavarian ambassadors, in the 
event of any impediment to tlie im])erial 
ambassadors, should represent tliem ex 
officio. Prince Leo])()ld, the uncle of the 
king, had suggested on January loth, 1871, 
the alternation of the imperial Crown 
between the Houses of Hohen;{oIlern and 
Wittelsbach, but had received no answer 
at all. In addition to Bavaria, Hess(\ the 
Minister of which, Baron von Dalwigk, was 
a sworn enemy to 
Prussia, made as 
many difficulties as 
possible. The King 
of Wiirtemberg on 
November 1 2th, when 
everything seemed al- 
ready settled, allowed 
himself to be per- 
suaded by influence 
from Munich once 
more to delay the 
termination. But 
when Baden on No- 
vember 15th signed 
the treaty as to the 
admission into the 
North German Con- 
federation, and Hesse 
followed on the same 
day, the ice was 
broken. The Crown 
Prince became so im- 
])atient at the delays 
in the settlement of 
the matter that lu* 
thought that the laisi- 
ness should be hurried 
on, that emperor and 
Empire should be 
proclaimed by the 
princes of Baden, Oldenburg, Weimar, 
and Coburg, and a constitution corre- 
sj)onding to the reasonable wishes of 
the peo])le should lie sanctioned by the 
Reichstag and the Landtags ; in that case 
the two vSouth German kings would have to 
acquiesce with the best grace they could. 

The Crown Prince and Bismarck were 
thoroughly agreed upon the point that 
the King of Prussia, as President of the 
German Federal State, must bear the 
old and honouralile title of emjieror. 
The aged monarch himself had grave 
doubts as to relegating to the second 
place the comprehensive title of King 


of Prussia, which his ancestor Frederic 
1. had created of his own set purpose, 
and of assuming an empty title, wdiich 
his brother had declined in i84(), and 
wdiich he himself had jestingly styled 
“ brevet-major.” 

Bismarck maintained his own wise inde- 
jiendence towards the father and the son. 
To the first ht‘ emphasised the fact that 
the title of em])eror contained an outward 
recognition of the de facto ])rcdominant 
jiosition o1 the Prussian king, on wdiich 
much de]iende(l ; and he asked the latter 
wiiether he could con- 
sider it wise and 
honourable to exei - 
cise compulsion on 
two allies who had 
shed their blood 
shoulder to shoulder 
with the Noith Ger- 
mans. He was con- 
vinced that the new 
Empire would not rest 
on firm foundations 
unless all the German 
races joined it of 
their own free will, 
without the feeling 
that any comi)ulsion 
was being apj)lied to 
them. He tlierefore 
granted to the Ba- 
varians and the 
Wurtcml)ergers by 
the ‘‘Reserved 
Rights ” a ])rivileged 
})()sition in the Ern- 
])ire, which, although 
only accepted with 
reluctance by all de- 
termined supporters 
of German unity, has 
justified the foresight 
of the great statesman by affording these 
kingdoms the op])ortunity of joining the 
national cause without humiliation to 
their sense of im])ortance. 

The treaties signed on November 23rd 
at Vinsailles for Bavaria, and on 

November 25th, 1870, at Berlin for 

Wurtemberg, reserved for both states 
the independent administration of the 
post office and telegraphs, and the 
private right of taxing native beer and 
brandy ; this second privilege was 
granted to Baden also. It was further 
settled that the Bavarian army should 
be a distinct component part of the 
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German Federal army with its own military 
administration under the command of 
the King of Bavaria, and that also the 
Wiirtemberg army should form a distinct 
corps, whose commander, however, could 
only be nominated by the King of 
Wurtemberg with the ])revious assent of 
the King of Prussia. The organisation. 

training, and system of mol)ili- 
r^ress of the Bp.\arian and 

W Lirtemberg troot)s were to 
be remodelled according to 
the ])rincij)les in lorce for the Federal 
army. The Federal commander ])Ossessed 
the right to ins})ect the Bavarian and 
\Vurteinl)erg armies, and from the first 
day of mobilisation onwards all the troojis 
of North and South (iermany alike had to 
obey his commands. 

The consideration which Bismarck 
showt'd to the kings t)rocure(l him not 
merely their siiu'ere contideuce during tlu' 
whol(‘ term of his life, a fact which was 
])olitically of much value, but also facili- 
tated th(' st'ttkant'id of the cpiestion of 
the title. Recognising that it is more 
j)alata.ble to the ambition of s(‘condary 
stat('s to ha\’c' a (K'rnuin KmiHMor ovc'r 
tliem than a King of Piaissia.. King Lewis 
('onsented on Dectmdx'r jrd (o ])ropose to 
the German ])riiiC(‘s, in a letter diafted 
by Bismarc'k himsc'lf, that a joint invita- 
tion should lie gi\a*n His Majesty the King 
of Prussia to coml)ine the exercise of the 
rights of President of tli(‘ Ft'deration w'ith 
the style of a “ (iermaii Lmjieror.” 

King William consented, waiving his 
scrujiles in deference t(.) the universal wish 
of the jirinces and [)C'o])les of (iermany. Tlu^ 
Reichstag and tli(‘ Landtags sanctioned tlu' 
('onstitntion of the “ German lunpire ” in 
l)eceinb(M and January, arid on Dectanbi'i 
icSth a, deputation of the Reichstag 
a]>peared in W*rsaill(‘s, in order lotransruu 
to the king, through the jiresident, the 
good wishes of Hie re))i eseutati\’es of the 
])eo])le for the imperial Crown. TlH‘re was 
^ still fi'iction to Ire smoothed 
H,s Majesty January i8th, 

itS?!— the day on which, in 
1701, the Prussian monarchy 
had been proclaimtal —in the Hall of Mirrors 
of the S])lendid Chateau of Versailles, 
erected by Louis XIV., the ado])tioii of the 
imperial iitle was solemnly inaugurated in 
the jiresence of numerous (German princes. 
The (irand Duke Frederic of Baden led 
the first cheer for His Majesty Emperor 
William. In a proclamation to the Ger- 


Bombarding 
the F rench 
Capita] 


man people, com|)osed by Bismarck, the 
emperor announced his resolve to aid 
at all times the growth of the Empire, not 
by the concpiests of the sw'ord, but by the 
goods and gifts of peace, in the sphere 
of national prosjierity, freedom, and cul- 
ture.” In the thirty years and more that 
have elapsed since that day the world has 
had opportunity to recognise that this 
has been no empty phrase, l)ut the guiding 
star of three German emjierors. 

At the moment when th(‘ Einjnre was 
revived, or, to speak more correctly, vv^as 
called into existence, the French poweis of 
resistance were everywhere becoming ex- 
hausted ; even those of the capital were 
failing. At (Miristmas-time 235 heavy 
])ieces of si(*ge artillery were collected in 
Villacoublay, east of VTrsaillcs, and tlii' 
bombardment of the east front of Paris 
w-as commenced on December 27th with 
such violence that the French (‘vacuated 
Mont Avron “ almost at a gallop.” The 
bombardment of the city itself began from 
the south side on January 5th, 
and after fivt* and a half hours 
Fort Issy ceased its lire. Sinci' 
the shots, owing to an eleva- 
tion of thirty degiet‘S, which liad bum 
obtained by S])ecial contrivances, carried 
beyond the centre of the city, tlie inhabi- 
tants lied from the south to the north of 
Paris— a movenumt by which the difficul- 
ties of feeding them were much increased. 

A great, and final, sortie t(.)wards the 
w(*st, which was attem])ted on January 
Kjth by 'J'rochu with ()o.o()o men, was 
deleated at Bu/.eiival and Saint Cdoud, 
Indore the I'rench had even a])])roached 
the main positions of tlie (Germans. 
'Idle bombardment of tlu^ noith front 
began on January 21st. 

Here, too, the forts were coinpleteB^ 
demolished ; parts of tlu' liastions were 
soon biaaiched ; the garrisons had no 
])rottndion against tb.e (u-rman shells. 
It was known in the city that Ghanzy 
had been coinj)Udely routed at Le Mans 
on January 11 th and 12th, and the last 
prospect of relief was destroyed by the 
ill-tidings from the east. 

(jeneral ILiurbaki had marched in that 
direction witli half of the army of the 
Loire ; with tlie strength of his forces 
raised to 130,000 men, he hoped to compel 
the Germans under Werdt'r, who only 
numbered 42,000, to relinquish the siege 
of the fortress of Belfort^ and to force 
the Germans before Paris to retire, by 
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WILLIAM I. PROCLAIMED GERMAN EMPEROR IN THE HALL OF MIRRORS AT VERSAILLES, ON JANUARY 18th, 1871 

From the f.a.nt!ng by Anton von Werner I y pern ission of the Berlin Photog^raphic Co. 
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threat ^.ning their communications in the 
rear. But Werder attacked the enemy, 
three times his superior in numl)crs, at 
Montbeliard on tlie Lisainc, and repulsed, 
in tlie three days’ fighting, from January 
15th to 17th. all the attacks of Bourbaki. 
Not one French battalion was aide to 
reach Belfort, where salvos had been 
vainly fired in honour of victory when 
the cannon-shots were heard. 

Bourbaki commenced his retreat, dis- 
pirited and weakened ; but when he 
learnt that Moltke had sent (ieneral 
Manteutfel with the P(aneianians and 
Rhinelanders to block his road by 
(bay and Dole, and when (laribaldi, 
although he retook Dijf)n and on January 
2 jrd ('ai)ture(l the flag of the bist reginuait 
Irom under a heap of dead bodies, was 
unable to help him, he went back to 
lh)ntarlie.r. 

'J-)Ul l!(‘fore lu' surremh'ied his army 
to b(“ disarmed by the neutral Swiss, he 
ma.de an iiK'fCei'tual att(‘mpt to blow out 
his brains. His suecessoi', Jnstin Chn- 
chant finally crossed the Franc'o-Swiss 
frontier on February ist with <So,ooo men. 

. The. last army of France was 

amine ^lius aniiihilat t'd and tlu^ fate 

Sufferings 

in aris Denfcit-KoclicML'au sui 1 eiulfii'd 
tlie bravi'ly-defended but now unlenalile 
town to (ieneral I 'do Von 'fresekow on 
February T<Sth. 

In Fans the deaiih of provisions grew 
greater and grc'att'r during January. On 
the 2ist a ])oun(l of ham cost it)s., a pound 
of buttcM' 20s., a goose Ti2s. Horses, 
( ills {)S., dogs, and rats had long been 
eaten. In vic'W oj tht‘ threatenc'd famine, 
Favre, the Foreign Minister, eventually 
ap})eared at lhe Oennan headcjuarters on 
January 2jrd, the 127th day of tlu‘ sic'ge. 
to n(;goliate the terms of a ca])itulation. 

An agrc'ement was at last rea(ii(‘d on 
January 28th, by which an armistice of 
twenty-one days was granted for tlu" 
(diudion of a National Assembly, which 
should dc^cide on war and ])eace ; l)ut, in 
reiurn lor the concession a high ]>enalty 
was exacted, all the forts rcuind Pans 
were delivered up to the Germans, and 
the whole garrison of the town declared 
j)risoners of war. 

The town had to hand over all its cannons 
and lilies within fourteen days; the only 
excejition was made in favour of the 
National Guard, the disarmament of which 
F avre declared to be impracticable ow ingto 


the insurrectionary s])irit jin^vailing in that 
corps. Paris was thus in the hands of the 
Germans, although the emperor refrained 
from a regular occupation t)f it, wliich might 
easily lead to bloody encounters and hence 
to new difficulties, in the hope of ])eace 
being soon concluded. Permission was, of 
course, given for ])rovisioning the city. 

„ (bimbetta would not ccmsenl 

Thiers the . , , , . , 

r “to the armistice, but was 

ore&tManof n i 1 11 i 

.. P . . com]K"lled by |u](.“s Simon, 

who was sent by the Govern- 
ment to Bordeaux, to rt'tirc' on February 
bth. Th(^ great man of the c'risis was 
hencelorward Adolphe 'I'liiers, who at tlu'. 
beginning of the war had counselled a 
cautious ])olicy, and then, after Sedan, liad 
vainly endt'av^oured to induce tlu! Great 
Powins to intervime. H(^ had ])roved liim - 
self a far-sighted patriot, to wliom the 
country might look for its rescue'. 

( )n IT'brnary 8th, twenty-six (h'[)ai'tnu‘nts 
elected him to the National Ass-miblw 
whie'h num heft'd among them 7f)8 de])nties, 
400 to 500 suj)]>orters of tht' monarclu', 
Orleanisls and Legitimists, but included 
a large majority tor pt'ace. Ldill\- a. third 
of h'l.'mce was occupied bv the (i('rina.ns, 
and h'aidht'rbt* dt't lared that il the CioN't'ru- 
mi'iit wisht'd to continiit' the war in 
Flandt'is, the })eoj)le would intt'i'vent' and 
surrt'ndtM’ to tlie Germans. On February 
17th, Tliit'is was ('leett'd to the highest 
])ost in the state under the title of 
“ ('hief of tlie Executive,” and was sent 
on the 2 1st to Versailles for the puriiose 
of negotiating a ]K'act'. 

Bismarck demanded the whole' of Alsac(‘ 
wath pH'lfort, and a fifth of Lorraine with 
Met/ and Diedenhoh'ii, i'l addition 
£240,000,000 and the entry of the German 
troo})s into Paris. After jirolonged nego- 
tiations he assented to n nht £40,000,000 
and waivt' all ehiiin to Belfort, but insisted 
the more ein])hatieally on the entry into 
Paris, which in some degrt'e w’ould imjiress 
the seal on the German victories and ])lace 
The clearly before, the ey('S of th(' 

Dawn of their com})leti' defeat, as 

Peace from future wars. 

Thiers hurried wath the conditions 
mentioned to Bordeaux. On March ist, the 
same day on which 30,000 German soldiers, 
selected from all the (German races, marched 
into Paris and occupied the quarter 
of the town near the ('ham]'>s Elysees, 
together wdth the CluPeau of the Tuileries, 
the preliminary treaty for peace, which 
the National Assembly had adopted, after 
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a stormy del)ate, by 546 votes to 107, was 
com})leted in Bordeaux. The official 
ratification of it reached Versailles on the 
evening of March 2nd. The Germans 
evacuated Paris on the 3rd, and retired 
behind the right bank of the Seine, which 
was to be the boundary of the two armie‘s 
until the final ])eace was concluded. 
According to this agreement the forts to 
the east and north of Paris were still 
occupied by the Germans. 

The subsequent juxice ntgotiations were 
conducted in Brussels by pleni])otcntiaries, 
but proceeded so slowly that Bismarck, 
at the beginning of May, 1871, finally 
invited Favre to Frankfort -on-thc-Main, 
in order to arrive at a clear understand- 
ing with him through a personal con- 
ference. After a short discussion the 
final ])eac(' was signed there on May lotli. 
It contained, contrary to the ])reliminary 
treaty, a small (exchange of territory at 
Belfort and Diedenhofen, and the proviso 
that tlie (‘X'acuation of k'rench territory 
by the Germans should take ])lace l>y 
degrees, in proportion as instalments of 
the war indemnity were j)aid. 


The results of the German struggle 
for unity wer(‘ immense. In comparison 
with th(‘m the sacrifices of the war 
were not so extu'ssive. They amounted 
on the (jcrman side to 28, boo killed in 
battle, 12,000 deaths from disease, and 

4.000 missing, a grand total, there- 
fore, of about 45,000 men ; tlie number 
of wounded was calculated at tot, 000. 
The hh-ench lost 150,000 killed and 

150.000 wounded ; tlu‘ number of 
prisoners was eventually raised to 
more than 600,000. 

KinjK'i'or William I. held a grand review 
of the victorious troo])s in the east of 
Paris on March 7th, and entered Berlin on 
March T7th. On March 21st he opened in 
])erson the first German Reichstag ; on 
June if)th, a triumjfiial entry of the 
(lerinan army, si'k'cted out of all the 
German races, was made into Berlin, 
ludwtum two lines of 7,400 capiured 
cannons. 'I'he age of tlu‘ Holy Roman 
Km])irt‘ of Louis XIV. and of the Naj')o- 
leons was over. The nc‘W hunj>ire of the 
Gciman nation had come into Ixong. 

G. Fgelhaaf 




The horrors of war are vividly suggested by these pictures of Gustave Dort'j. In the first, the battle is over, leaving 
its carnage behind. But among the wounded are two who have fought on opposite sides, and realising each other’s 

C resence there springs up anew their hatred as they prepare to resume the struggle single-handed. But the com- 
atants who are thus “ irreconcilable ’’ have come together in the second picture, and in their nearness to the Cross 
and in the presence of death have put aside their differences that they may be of service to each other. 
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SCANDINAVIA IN THE 19th CENTURY 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOMS 


'T'HE unfortunate policy of Frederic VI. 
^ had caused Denmark great reverses. 
She had lost her fleet, on which she had 
always prided herself, and had t)oen 
separated from Norway, thus losing half 
her vScandinavian po])ulation ; her pros- 
perity had been destroyed in the wars ; 
the national debt had assumed enormous 
proportions, and the financial }iosjtion had 
been so bad that in 18x3 the Government 
had been com])elled to declare the state 
insolvent. Industry, too, had been 
paralysed, and was unable to recoV(‘r for 
some years alter the declaration of ])eace ; 
commerce was almost at a standstill and 
to a great extent dependent on Hamburg ; 
and agriculture*, wliicli had been very 
profitable during the war by reason ('f the 
liigli price of corn, now suffered from falling 
prices. Hut the cloud was, after all, not 
without its silver lining. The national 
extremity, and the hard struggh*. that 
_ , was made at t he oiiening of the 

„ centiii'v, Had a stimulating and 

Renews its , . -r - ■ r, ^1 • 1 

c, lei tilismg intluence* on the* intel- 

lectual lii(* ot the* commumty. 
While ])olitical int(*rests were uniin])ortanl 
and material pros])enty was declining, 
art and literature tlourished ; it seeirual 
as if the nation sought in these things 
consolation for its unhapjiy circum- 
stances. Gradually the economic situation 
improved. The finances wei e set in older 
by the establishment of a national bank 
indej)endent of the Government ; industry 
])rospered, and at Frederic’s death, in i8g(), 
the counti y had renewed its strength. 

While Crown Prince. Frederic \T. had 
been a great friend of reform ; but as 
king he was strongly conservative, and 
opposed to any changes in the constitu- 
tion. But in pro])ortion as their condition 
imjiroved the peojile awoke to an interest 
in public affairs, and the desii e for freedom 
and self-government became stronger and 
stronger. After the “July Revolution,’' 
the effects of which were felt in Denmark 
as well as in other lands, Frederic at last 


decided to meet tiie pojuilar wish, at least 
in part. He therefore insptnled four 
advisory diets for the islands, Jutland, 
Schleswig, and Holstein the tirst ste]) 
towards a free constitution. hhedeiic's 
successor, his hall-c'ousin ('hCstian VTIT, 
1839-1848, was just as little disposed to 
renounce absolutism. Ihil now 
imso^ .the cry for a free constitution 
e ationa louder, and the National 

Liberals worked for the aboli- 

tion of absolutism, d'lu'v wislu'd also to 
terminate the union ot S('hlc*swig and 
Holstein, and to attach more* closely to 
Denmark that j)ro\ince in wliK'h the large 
})roportion ol (ierman inhabitants en- 
dangered Danish nationality. 

In tlu* eigiitt'enth ct'iitury tlu' two united 
duchies had once morc^ conu* into the 
})ossessioii ot tlu' Danish ('rown. Schk'swig 
was. howevi'r. not incorjiorated with the 
remainder ol D(*nniark ; it rema.ined in 
close coniK'Ction with Holst(‘in, and 
(icrman was t he (official language. I'n^deric 
\T. did, iiuhaal, give* Schleswig a diet of 
its own, Imt bound the tw(.) duchies 
together by ])lacing tla*m uiuU'r a iMinistiy 
and a supreme court ct)mnioii to both. 

As the lesult of its long connec'tioii with 
Holstein, Schleswig had beconn* more and 
iiioia* (icrnian, and by tla* nineteenth 
('(‘iituiy almost half the popuhftion s])oke 
(lerinan. Wlaai the D.ini*s at last took 
measures to ])ri'ser\'e the Danish nation- 
ality of the ])rovince, this course em- 
bittered the (jermans. Thus it came about 
that a Schleai^ig-Holsteiii iiartygrew up in 
, the two duchies and demanded 
enmar s Sclileswig-Holstein should 

Duchies made independent of Den- 

mark, and be constituted one 
of the states of the (ierman Confedera- 
tion. The leaders of this party, the princes 
ol Augustenburg, who, as descendajits of 
a younger son, llans the younger, of King 
Christian III., hoped to obtain the duchies 
for themselves it the royal line became 
extinct -which seemed likely to ha])pen 

* 
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shortly — sought support in Germany, 
where an enthusiastic national movement 
in their favour was started. 

The otlier Scandinavian countries, on 
the contrary, with whom the idea of 
Scandinavian unity at that time had great 
weight, were in favour of the aims of 
the National Liberal |)arty in Denmark. 
_ , The king lieatated for a long 

SchU»w.g s aedared, 

csire or iguf), that Schles- 

wig was indissolubly bound to 
Denmark. In other resjiects, too, he met 
the wishes of the National Liberals ; and 
he had just completed the framing of a 
cumstitution when death cut short his 
labours on January 20th, 1848. 

Immediately after his death the Schles- 
wig-Holstein party demanded the recogni- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein as a sepeirate 
state. But Christian’s sou and successor, 
Frederic VI L, i848'-i8()j, refused to 
sejiarate Schleswig from Holstein, though 
he promised Holstein, like the othei 
])rovinces, a flee constitution. The 
Schleswig-Holstein party wer('. however, 
not willing to accept this projiosal, and 
before long civil war broke out. Prussia 
supjxn'ted the ])arty of secession, and a 
German army enteiaal tlie duchies. The 
Danes had to redire to Alsen. but the 
armistice arranged at Malnu'), August 
2f)th, through t Ik* mediation of Oscar I. 
of Norway and SweeUm, did not lead to tin* 
conclusion of jicace. In i84() tin* war was 
renewed. Meanwhile the reactionary l>arty 
had gained the U])})er hand in (rennany ; 
Prussia made ])eace on July 2nd, i85(v 
and by the* next year tla* resistance of 
Sclileswig-Holstt'in was overcome. 

During tie* war Denmark had reci'ived a 
free constitution. The draft jingiared 
by Christian VHI. had not met witli 
general ajiproval. and a Constituent As- 
sembly summoned by Fr(‘deric VI L there- 
fore published a ('onstitution, dated 
June 5th, i84(p in which the kingdom was 
made a limited monarchy. 
This constitution was intended 
, . for Schleswig as well as Den- 

mark, but to this the (lerman 
Powers would not consent. In 1852 it 
was agreed that Schleswig should not 
remain united to Holstein, but must not 
be incorporated with Denmark. On the 
death of Frederic VI 1 . the whole monarch 
was to fall to Prince ('hristian of Gliicks- 
burg and iiis consort Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel, whose mother was a sister of 
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Christian VIII. The general constitu- 
tion of July 26th, 1854, v/\ih opposi- 
tion, however, especially from the popula- 
tions of Holstein and Lauenburg, whose 
})art was taken by Prussia and Austria. 

But in Denmark, where hopes were enter- 
tained, on account of the disputes existing 
between th(' chief German states, of 
solving the question of the constitution 
without (ierman interference, the national 
— Eider-Danish — jiarty, which proposed to 
incor})oratc Schleswig in the kingdom, 
gained the upper hand. Two days after 
giving his ajiproval to a new constitution 
lor Denmark and Schleswig, Frederic VI 1 . 
died in November, 1863. 

Christian IX., i8f)3-i(j0b. gave way to 
the wishes of the Danes and signed 
the “ November Constitution.” But now 
Fr(‘deric — VIH. — of Augustenburg came 
forward with his claims to the duchies, and 
was si]])p()rt(‘d by Prussia and Austria. 
These Powers refused to recognise the new 
king’s right of succession exce])t on con- 
dition that the November Constitution 
should be annulled. As the Danes did 
not accede to this deniaiid, the second 
Schleswig war broke out in 
Schleswig January .T8()4. Denmark had 

auses a hojx'd to re('eiv(* help from 
Norway and Sweden, as well as 
from the \Vesh‘rn Pow(*rs, but th(*se hopes 
proved to be ill founded. The Danisli army, 
which had occupied the ” Danework,” 
retir(‘d to Dui>])el as early as February 5tli. 

Ht‘re the Danes defended fhemselvts 
bravelv, but were at last forced to cross 
10 Alsen. The Prussians occupied Jut- 
land. ex])ell(.‘d tlie Danes from Alsen, and 
thn'ateiied to land on Zealand. The 
Danes could now resist no longer. At the 
Treaty of Vienna, October 30th, 1864, 
Denmark ceded the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstc'in and Lauenburg to Prussia and 
Austria ; and her hoj)e of recovering, 
by virtue of Article 5 of the Treaty of 
Prague, concluded on August 23rd, iShh, 
at least the northern ])art of Schleswig 
lias not been fulfilled. The loss of Schles- 
wig resulted in a change of the constitution, 
and on Jidy 28th, i8()(). Denmark received 
the fundamental law still in force. 

Soon after the declaration of peace the 
country liecame involved in internal 
dissensions. A disj)ute arose in 1870 be- 
tween the Government and the “ Folke- 
tinget -one of the Chambers of the 
Kigsdag — as to the correct interpretation 
of the constitution, and the struggle only 
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ended in 1894 when tlic “ negotiatinijj ” 
portiorf of the Left Party, wliieli liad been 
divided since 1878, went over to tlie 
Right. In spite of this Denmark has hcvn 
on the path of progress evei' since tiic 
middle of the last century. The great 
agricultural reforms begun in I7<S8 ha\'c‘ 
been continued and a fixed ]>ayment sub- 
stituted for forced service. The niimbi'i 
of tenant-farmers has fallen, and the 
])easantry have the same ])oliti('al rights .is 
the other classes of the community. Liki' 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
ship])ing are j^rogressing satislacdorily. TIk' 
obligation on artisans to join a guild 
lias been removed, and means ol ('ommn- 
nicatioU have lieen im])roved. d'he mer- 
chants have In'come in- 
dej)endent of Hamburg. 

Copenhagen, which was 
])rovid('d with extensi\'e 
fortifications in has 

been a free jiort since 1844 

Good ]irovision is made 
for national ('ciucation, 
the geiu'ral l(‘vel of which 
is, on the whole, a high 
one ; the ])eoj)le’s univer- ! 
sities, ill jiarticiilar, which 
have beem imitatc'd in 
Norway and Sweden, 
have j)r()mott‘d the 
education of the p(‘a- 
santry and e x r c i s c* d 
considerabl(‘ i n 11 11 e n c e 
on their intellectual life. 

On till' ai'cession to the 
Swedish throne of (diaries Charles xi\ 

XTTT vvdin old The son of a lawyer, 1 

WHO was OKI i„o„s marshals, was ( 

and childless, C'liristian of Sweden in IMh, ar 
A A ■ r opposition on the dcat 

Augustus, Prince ol 
Aiigustenburg, was chosen as sncci'ssor in 

1809, but died suddenly on May J8th, 

1810. It was then that a young Swc'dish 

ollicer, who met the Prince of Ponti'corvo, 
Marshal Hernadotte, in Paris, offered him 
the Cuown on his own responsibility, and 
contrived to use his influence in Sweden 
^ , , so that the marshal was de- 

• signated heir t o the (aown 
- on August 2 1st at a Riksdag 

^ ^ at Orebro. Hernadotte, who 

called himself (down Prince Charles John, 
went with his son Oscar to Sweden in 
October, and at once became actual rult‘r. 

The vSwedes had chosen him on the 
sui)position that he. was on friendly terms 
with Napoleon, and ho])ed that he w’ould 
regain Finland for them with the hel]^ of 


the emjieror. Charles John, however, had 
never lieen Najioleon’s friend and did 
not w'ish to bi' his vaissal ; he therefore 
abandoned the idea of reconquering Fin- 
land, which, in his ojiinion, Sweden could 
never defend. He would have liked to 
obtain ])ossession of Norway, wdiich, by 
.. . . reason of its situation, seemed 

mono belong rather to Swa'di'ii 

Nokly **' Accordingly 

111' approached Alexander I. of 
Russia, and on April 5th, 1812, concluded 
a treaty with tlu' I'sar and joined the 
leagiii' against Napolt'on. In ri'Uirii for 
this Russia and liritain promised their 
assistance in the I'onquest of Norway. 
In May, 181 p he (rosseil o\a'r into (ier- 
maiiy with an army, 
ri'('(‘ived in July chiel 
command over the 
“ united army of North 
(lermans',” was victori- 
ous at Grossbeerc'U and 
Deiinewitz, and took 
part in tlu' I’attle ol 
L('ip/jg. Alter this great 
battle he advanci'd 
against I)i mnark w’ilh 
p.irt of till' northi’m 
army, and by tlii' Piaici' 
ol Kiel, jamiary 14! Ii 
1814 com})elle(l King 
Frediuic \d . to reli.iqnisli 
till' kingdom ol Norway, 
('haiies John tlii'ii at- 
tached himsi'lf again to 
the allii's, who had 
OF SWEDEN marched to Inance, and 

»ot return to IIk- 
ijecame kuiR: Wit hone north iiiilil t lic Slimmer 

fChar.cs XIII. Ill l^is , ,, j 

ot 1814. In the nu'an- 
time the Norwegians, who did not wish to 
submit to Swedi'ii, had drawn u]) a Iree 
constitution and chosen the Danish prince, 
Christian 1 ^'rederic. as tlu'ir king. Charles 
John, who was shnavd (‘uough to 
acknowledge the Norwegian constitution, 
suci'ceded in renlo^’ing Christian Fri'deric 
and in bringing about the union between 
Sweden and Norway in a pracefu] way. 

]>y his ability as a soldier and a politii ian 
(diarli's Jf)hn raised his ik'u' country 
from the lethargy into which it had been 
])lunged by the foolish ])oli('y of Gustavus 
IV. to its formi'r rank as a kingdom ; 
lu' ruled with energy and disiretion and 
flirt liered the welfari' of the land. He 
was therefore admired and belovx'd by 
the people, and, foreigner though he was, 
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he ascended the throne of Sweden as 
Charles XIV. at the death of Charles XIII., 
on February 5th, 1818, without opposition. 

Tn time the enthusiasm for the new king 
declined ; he had, it is true, an attractive 
and lovable nature, but he was also violent 
in temper, intolerant of criticism, and 
became more and more cf)nservative, 
especially after the “ Revolu- 
Charles XIV „f The greatest 

ispeases dissatisfaetion was avdused 
H.S People rc.sistavico to every 

proposal for altering the constitution, 
which on several j)()ints. particularly with 
resp(‘ct to tlu‘ organisation of the Riks- 
dag, did not meet the requirements of 
the' tiint'S. He. the son of tlu' Revolution, 
was charged with holding narrow views. 

After 18,^0, a Liberal ojiposition was 
formed, which steadily increased in power, 
and numbered distinguislu'd ])ersonalities 
among its leaders. As the (lovernmenl 
was strongly ojiposed to all innovations, 
tht' indignaiion at last grew so grt'at that 
thc'n'were si'iious thoughts of coTn]>elling 
the king to la'sign in 1840. However, tlu* 
storm was averted, and the last years of 
(diaries XIV. w('re jiassed in quiet . He died 
on March 8th, 1844, aged eighty-one years. 

Undc'r his son, Oscar I., 1844 1859, who 
was just as pojuilar in Sweden as in Nor- 
way, tlu' op])osition became wt'akcr. The 
king attached himst'lf to tlu' Liberals, sur- 
round('d himself with Ministt'rs of broad 
\'it'ws. and sanctioned an extension of tlu' 
ireedoni <»f the* Press, and ti'iennial assem- 
blies of tli<‘ Riksdag. How(*\’t‘r. his })opular 
pi ()j) osition regarding the reconstruction 
of the Riksdag was rejected in 1850, and 
after the Revolution of February, when a 
rc*action was swe('i)ing ova'i* Lurojie, Oscar 
also grew mor(' conservative and let tlui 
question of the Riksdag drop. During 
his reign the management of the state was 
successfully carried on. Oscar altered the 
foreign policy of Sweden by withdrawing 
from tlu^ Kdissian allianct'. It was sus- 
. . . pi'cted that the Russians were 

ftticipating (4 taking ])ossi*ssion of 

ussift s cci tain portions of tlu' Finnish 

Advance* 

(d’imean \\ ar. .Sweden and Norway con- 
cluded a treaty with France and P>ritaio, 
November, 1855, by which the aid of the 
Western Powers w’as assured to the united 
kingdimis in the event of Russia seizing 
any of the northern liarbours. Oscar, who 
considered himself a thorough Scandi- 
navian, stood on the best of terms witli 


Denmark ; he acted as a mediator in the 
first Schleswig waar, August. 1848, and 
later offered King Frederic VTI. a defen- 
sive alliance in order to protect the Eider 
boundary. This offer was, how'ever, not 
acce])tcd by the Danes. Oscar’s son, 
Charles XV., 1859-1872, was also a per- 
sonal friend of Frederic VI I. Rut the 
negotiatit)ns which had been opened with 
Denmark on account of the political situa- 
tion of Europe aftc'i Frederic’s death, 
November I5tli, i8bp were discontinued, 
so that the king was compelled to give up 
the cause of Denmark in i8()4. 

The question of the Riksdag was finally 
solved in the reign of (diaries XV., as at 
the Riksdag of 18(15 all the four Estates 
assented to a reorganisation. The Riks- 
dag now meets every year, and consists of 
two (diambers ; th(‘ king has the right of 
dismissing the Riksdag and issuing the 
writs top a new eU'ction. 'fhis reorganisa- 
tion, by which the nobh'S wx'ie di'jirived 
of tlu'ir last pri'rogativt's, also ('ffected a 
change' of partie's. The “ Intc'llectuals ” 
were' sujiported by the cultured classes, 
w'liile the “ Landt-maima [larty ” aimed 
chie'fly at e'conomy in the' 

we c n s administration, iiart icularly in 

Splendid 

rogress division of the burden of taxa-^ 
tion. In the' re'ign of Oscar IL, (.diaries’ 
l)re>ther and siu'cessor, a vioU'ut elispule 
was caused by the* customs ])olicy ; seve'i al 
of the Landt-manna party joined the' re*- 
prese'utative's of the wholesale inelustry 
and carrie'd a law for piote'ction. In 
recent ye'ars the* (diainbi'rs. in wiiie h C-on- 
servative's and Libeials aie' now the con- 
tending jiartie's, have* introduce'd a lU'.w 
army law. by which the* tei in of service for 
tlu' “ Beviiring ’’ — those who are liable to 
serve' in the army — has be'eai conside*rably 
k'ngthened. On the othe'r hanel, no agre'e*- 
nu'ut has yet btum reached a.l)out the 
extensil)!! e)l the very limited franchise. 

Sweden, no less than Norway, has made 
gieat material jirogress in the nineteenth 
century, ddu' le^gislature departed from 
the economic j)rinci])les of an earlier age 
and abolished the lestrictions which fet- 
tered commerce and manufacture. At the 
same time necessary improvements have 
been made in the means of communication. 
Trade and manufacture have opened up 
new paths for themselves. Agriculture, 
which was so neglected in the eighteenth 
century, has developed to such an extent 
that Sweden, which in the eighteenth 
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century could not 
necessary for liomc 
now export grain, 
mining, especially for iron ore, have 
made great progress in recent years, 
wealth has increased by the develop- 
ment of natural resources, ])rovision has 
also been made lor intellectual growth by 
im})rovenient in the schools, so that in 
Sweden, as in the other two Scandinavian 
countries, })opular education has now 
reached a high standard, and the Swedes 
have attained Euro])ean fame in all 
branches of natural science. When the 
Treaty of Kiel, which ti ansferred Norway 


to 


from Dcamiark 
Swed('n in 1814, was 
proclaimed in Nor- 
way, it aroused uni- 
versal indignation. 

The Norwegians did 
not wish, under any 
circunistances. to be 
sul)j(*('ti‘d to the 
Swed(.'s, whom they 
hated as emnnies ; 
the f(‘w who con- 
si derc'd a union with 
Sweden advan- 
tageous vv'ci'e looked 
u])on almost as 
traitors. Princa' 

('hristian I'rederic, 
afterwards Christian 
VHI. of Denmark, 
who was viceroy at 
that time*, and wlio 
was popukir with the 
Norwegians, con- 
ceivtal the idea of 
taking advaintagc' of 
the discontent against 
S w e d i) n to m a k 
himself king. He a('- 
cordingl y s\i m uk in ed 
an assembly of the Estates of the kingdom 
at Eidsvold, north of Christiania, which 
should draw up a constitution for the 
country. This assembly met in April, 1814, 
and had (annpleted its work by May 17th. 

As a result of this constitution, which 
was modelled on the French constitution 
ol 1791, Norway became a limited 
monarchy with one Chamber of Kepre- 
sentatives. On this point the members 
of the Estates w^ere all agreed; tliey 
all clung to the independence of Norway. 
But on other matteis they were divided 
into two factions ; the minority wished for 



the union with Sweden and desired to 
postpone the election of a king, while the 
majority were eager to appoint Prince 
Christian Frederic immediately as king. 

On IVlay 17th Christian Frederic was 
actually elected king. When the Swedish 
(iovernmeiit heard of the jiroceedings in 
Norway they at once complained to the 
allies, who desjiatched plenipotentiaries to 
Christiania to put into force the decision 
of the P(!ace. ot Kiel, but in vain. The 
Norwegians ariiK d themselva^s, but their 
army w'as badly equipped and without 
cajiable leaders. Christian Frederic was 
no general and had no inclination for w'ar ; 

he always ho|)ed, like 


tlie majority of Nor- 
wegians, that the 
Cleat Powers w'ould 
n^spect the indigna- 
tion of the Nor- 
wegians against the 


KING OSCAR I. OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN 
The .son ofCharles XI V., he succeeded to the dual throne 
of Norway and Sweden, and, surrounding: himself with 
Ministers of broad views, proved a good and popular ruler. 

Christiania, was concluded. The 
Prince, wiio felt that he was not 


union. Ace.(Tdingly, 
the war only lasted 
a tew^ weeks. The 
C IT) wm P r i 1 1 c e , C h a r 1 c s 
John Bern ado ttc, 
marched into Nor- 
way . T h e N o r w e g i a n s , 
following the com- 
mand ot their king, 
steadily rctrcatcal, 
al though 11 icy were 
consumed wath the 
desire for battle, 
and in some places 
fought suec(^ssfully. 
Christian Frederic 
did not dare to risk 
a decisive cngagi'.- 
meiit, but agreed t(.) 
an armistice 

On August 14th, 
the. Convention of 
Moss, to the south of 
Crown 
strong 


enough to subjugate Norway completely, 
and wdio washed for ])eace in the noi th, pro- 
mised in the name of King Charles XIII., 
before the Congress of Vienna assembled, 
that he wT)uld recognise the constitution 
of Norwaiy ; Christian Frederic, for his 
])art, ])Iedged himself to renounce tlie 
Crowai, to convene a Storting — .National 
Assembly — which should come to terms 
wath the Swedish king, and to leav^e the 
country. I'hese arrangements w^ere carried 
out ; the Storting made a few alterations 
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in the constitution, wliich necessitated 
the union with Sweden, and elected King 
Charles of Sweden as King of Norway, 
November 4th, 1814. The conditions of 
the union were more definitely stated by 
a National Act, the Rig^sakt of 1815. 



CHARLES XV, 


Ascending the throne of Norway and Sweden in ls.7.) on the 
death of his father, he endeavoured to bring: about closer 
relations between the two countries, and died in 

In tliis way Norway cit.me to be united with 
Sweden as an independent kingdom. Its 
constitution was one of the freest in 
Europe. Since that time the country has 
made great progress in every direction. 
The })eople siua'essfully uplield their free 
constitution against the attacks of the 
Crown and maintained their ecjuality with 
Sweden in the uniori. They were also able 
to turn the natural rc'sources of their 
country to better advantage, and thus the 
general ])rosperity increased. The Norwe- 
gians have paid great attention to national 
education, and have taken a ]>rominent 
position in art and science. 

In the earlier years of the union tlierc 
was often friction between the king and 
the peo])le. Charles XIV., Bernadotte, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1818, 
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thought that the Norwegian constitu- 
tion was too democratic, and wished 
t(' extend his power. However, his 
attempts to alter the constitution were 
frustrated by the decided attitude 01 the 
Storting, which always offered a unanimous 
opposition to his propositions. The Nor- 
wegians, on their part, thought that the 
king did too little to obtain for them the 
equal footing in the union which had been 
decreed by the constitution, and, in 
addition, they feared his attacks on the 
constitution. 

Little by little, however, the relations 
of king and })e()i)le im])roved ; Charles 
John exi)erienced in his last years many 
j)roofs of the loyalty of the Norwe- 
gians. His son, Oscar I., a liberal and 
kindly dis])osed prince, did his utmost to 
meet the wishes of the Norwi'gians. King 



Charles XV. was succeeded by his brother, Oscar II., a 
poet and historian, who, in 15K).7, regrretfully agreed to 
the demand of Norway for separation from Sweden. 

and Storting worked in harmony for the 
welfare of the country, which was making 
great progress in every direction ; indus- 
try, in j)articular, received a fresh impetus. 
Alter his death, however, there was an end 
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of concord ; the opposition in the Storting 
increased, and serious political struggles 
began which have continued almost with- 
out interruption up to the present day. 

At first the official clement had taken 
the lead in the Storting ; but after the ) uly 
Revolution, which had roused in Norway a 
more’ general interest in politics, and a 
strong national spirit, the ])easants, who 
considered themselves the true represen- 
tatives of the Norwegian peo])le, and 
regarded the government officials witli sus- 
j)icion, founded a jiarty in opposition to 
them. This ])arty soon gained in strength 
by the coalition ot the liberals, who wislied 
to exfend the influence of the Storting at 
the expense of the executive power. It 


impeached the Ministry ; the Ministers 
weie aclually condemned, and the king 
was forced to ajipoint aSverdrup Ministry, 
J line 2blh, 1884. However, no sooner did 
the Left come into jxnver than they began 
to disagree ; they split up into Moderates 
and Radicals, and Sverdrup was obliged 
to give way to a Conservative Ministry in 
July, 1889. But the Conservatives did 
not remain in j)ovvct; in 1891 the Liberals 
came into office, which they retained till 
after the sjiring of the new century. 

Almost all literary activity had ceased 
with the decline of the national life in the 
foLirteenlh century. The ])eo]>le, how- 
ever, still cherished tlie old sagas and 
poems. A wealth of national poetry wais 



THE GREAT FIGURES IN SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
With the awakened enthusiasm for nationalism in the early part of the nineteenth century there dawned a new 
literary era in Scandinavia, the poets Bjorn Bjornson. Jonas Lie, and others delighting in describing the charac- 
teristic traits in the life and customs of the people, while Bjornson and Ibsen also achieved fame as dramatists. 


now formed an o]i])osition and estahlislu'd 
itself on Ihe left side ol the House, while 
what had been the official became the 
Conservative party, and sii])])orl(Ml the 
Government. The Lt‘ft had a cajxible 
leader in John vSverdrnjL 1871) 1892 ; 
under him they became more important, 
and finally constituted the majority in the 
Storting. Consequently the relations be- 
tween the Government and tlx* Left were 
not over- friendly during the reign of 
Charles XV,, i859’i872. 

Ill-feeling increased under his brother 
and successor, Oscar II. Tlu're wx're 
several jioiiits of disjinte ; the Govern- 
ment opposed various pnqiositions of the 
Left, and could not agree with them con- 
cerning tlie exact meaning of a few points 
m the constitution. At last the Storting 


sj)ringing up - songs, sagas, and lairy 
stories. These liave been collected in 
n‘rent timt‘S and furnish an inter(‘sting 
])iclure of the intellectual life of the [leople 
in earlier times. The old Norwegian 
language, which had remained comjiara- 
1iv(‘ly unaltiM'cd only in Iceland, became 
obsolete as a literary language with the 
decline of literature, and survived only 
in dialects. The Danish language was 
introduced, and in the sixteenth century, 
wdien a fresh impulse .was given to literary 
activity, the Norwegians wrote in Danish. 

Thus the literature of the tw'o countries 
became merged. The share which the 
Norwegians contributed, “ Foelles lit- 
teraturen,” w^as at first insignificant, but 
it increased and became more important 
as they gradually recovered from their 
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inertia. But, in spite of the growing 
national spirit, there was as yet no effort 
to create a Norwegian national literature. 
Immediately after 1814 also, when tlie 
literary output was small, the ])oets 
showed little originality. They remained 
in the grooves of the eigliteeiith century, 
raved about their fatherland, and wrote 
^ songs on liberty, national 
fM novels, and dramas. It was 

Uter^Zl not until the year 1S30 that a 
national literature of any im- 
portance began, with the poets Wergeland. 
who died in 1845, and Welhaven, who died 
in 1873. Both were filled with a fervent 
love for their country, and only differed in 
one point — namely, as to what would 
prove of most advantage to Norway. 
The educated classes are still strongly in- 
fluenced by Danish culture, and Welhaven 
desired to maintain the intellectual 
union with Denmark ; Wergeland, on the 
other hand, hated the Danish culture" 
and language, and was enthusiastic about 
his own nationality. • • 

Tims in 1832 there began a violent 
literary feud. It had solue good results. 
On the one hand it h(‘l|)ed to check 
the exaggerated enthusiasm for every- 
thing Norwegian ;« on the other hand it 
strengthened genuine self-reliance and 
true patriotism. With the extravagant 
enthusiasm for nationalism there was 
awakened an interest in the life of the 
people, in national poetry, and nature. 
The poets Bjorn Bjdrnson, Jonas Lie, and 
others delighted in describing the charac - 
teristic traits in the life and customs of 
the people and their thoughts and feedings. 

At the same time the saga j)eriod was 
dramatised, and Bjornson and Henrik 
Ibsen, who died in icjot), ])rodu(:ed a series 
of historical ]>lays. Kfforts were made to 
preserve Norwegian as the national lan- 
guage. From 1870 literature gradually 
assumed a realistic tom*; the poets did not 
describe chiefly the life of the* ])easants 
Finland formerly, but all classes of 

. society. Poets such as Bjornson, 
n er c A\r\ Kielland. who 

aweaes (iarborg, 

l)orn in 1851, undertook to solve social pro- 
blems. Science was studied with gratifying 
results at the University of Christiania. 
Finland, which the Swedes had conquered 
and converted to Christianity in the 
thirteenth century, was not intimately 
connected with the kingdom of Sweden 
until the sixteenth century ; in the 
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fifteenth century it was generally given to 
some Swedish magnate as a fief. It was 
not until, the time of the Vasa that the 
royal power made itself felt in the land. 
Gustavus Vasa reformed the government 
and system of taxation, destroyed the 
Catholic hierarchy, and introduced the 
Reformation, for which M. Agricola, who 
died in 1557, in particular interested him- 
self keenly; but the king’s efforts to release 
the Finns from the ojqjression of their 
own nobles were fruitless. The situation 
became still worse under the sons of 
Gustavus, Erik XIV. and John. 

At last, in I5q(>-i5c)7, the Finnish 
j)easants rose against their oppressors, 
and, armed with clul)S, plundered the 
estates of the nobles ; but the risbig, 
which spread over the whole country, 
was sup})ressed, and for the second time 
Finland was comjuered. 1'his “ Club 
War” cost the lives of 3,000 peasants. 
The c(.)nditions improved after Charles IX. 
became king. Assistance was givam to the 
country, and it was united more firmly 
to Sweden ; the power of the nobility was 
cru?ihed, and Finland, which had become a 
r- A* grand duchy in 1581, was 
in an s governed from Stockholm, al- 
« .. though It had its own court ol 

rospen y ^ There in ib4o the 

gov(‘rnor-general, Per Bralu* the younger, 
who rendered valuable services to Finland, 
founded a university, wihcli soon became 
the intellectual c(*ntre of Finland. The 
Peac(‘ of Stolbowa, in 1617, fixed the fron- 
tier on the side of Russia. From that 
time Finland enjoyed a time ol pros|.)erity 


until towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the land was terribly de- 
vastated by famine and pestilenca*. 'I'he 
gn'at Northern War came as a Clowning 
misfortune. The country did not recover 
until the eighteenth century, when Swedish 
rule predominatc'd. Even the war with 
Russia, 1741-1743. did not permanently 
affect the prosj)erity to which the 
country had again attained. 

In tiie meantime desires for independ- 
ence weie awakening in the hearts of many 
Finns, who hoped, with the aid of Russia, to 
form an independent Finnish state under 
Russian ju'otection. This wish was partly 
realised at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century owing to the indiscreet policy of 
Gustavus IV. ; for after the unsuccessful 
war of 1808“ t8oc) Sweden weis obliged to 
cede Finland, together with the Aland 
Islands, to Russia by the Peace of 
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Fredriksliamn, Sept/: '. ti her 17th. 1809. The 
Emperor Alexandei I. promised at the 
Diet of Borga, which he opened in person, 
tliat he would maintain the constitution of 
tlie country. Finland wasTinited to Russia 
as a.n independent grand ducliy, with 
Helsingfors lor its capital. 'I'he ]')rovinccs 
wbicli had been ceded by the Peace of 
NN>>tad, 1721, and the Peace of Abo, 1743, 
were also incorporated with the grand 
duchy after several years. At first 
Alexander 1 . was true to his pronfise and 
respected tlie constitution, but later he 
be(xime a reactionary, and in tliis respect 
he was folhjwed by Nicholas 1 . Better times 
returned with Alexander 11 ., who decreed 
that from i8d() tlie Diet — Landtag — to 
which Nicholas had allowed no authority, 
should again be regularly convened, and 
should have the power of legislation with 
certain restrictions. In this period refoims 
were introduced which furthered the 
material and social development of the 
country. In the nineteenth century the 
Finns al^sb distinguished tliemselves by 
their literary activity, E. Lonnrot, who died 
in 18S4, ^"oJlected the old Finnisli national 
sagas, " Kalevala,'’ which attracted great 
attention when they were nublished in 


Runeberg, who died in 1S77, 
Finland’s greatest poet, extolled in 
" Fanrik Stals Sagner ” the exploits of 
the Finns in the last war against Russia. 
Z. Topelius, who died in 1898, has earned 
well -deserved renown even beyond the 
boundaries of Finland by his ‘‘ Narratives ” 
— Erzahl ungen. 

T>ater a mo\'ement was set on foot in 
Finland which aimed at making the 
national language equal in importance to 
the Swedish. The supporters of this 
movement, the “ Fennomanen,” were so 
successful in their efiorts that both 
languages were put on an ecpial footing 
in evxa'ything which concerned the P<>]hi- 
lation ol Finland. Although the people 
were, divided into two parties on this 
language question, they haw become 
('losely united in ‘'esistance to the en- 
croachments of Rusria. 'riiese encroach- 
ments on the constitutional liberties of 
Finland have been steadily taking plac'e 
since iSqq, and the policy deliberately 
pursued by the Russian (iovenu’‘nmt 
aims at tla^ complete' incorporatii of 
Finland and tlie total destriudio of 
Finnisli nationality. 

Hans Scuirmi. 
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